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* King ChaxBE the 
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With the precedent Paſſages a 
3 2: that contributed thereto, and the 85 End 
ſiion thereof by the Reſtoration of, Kir 
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rinted, and Sold by all the Bookſellers in Town and 
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T 1s a difficult Province 
to write the Hiſtory of 
the Civil Wars of a Great 
and Powerful Nation, 
where the King was en- 
gaged with one Part of 
bis "Subjects againſt the other, and both 
fides wwere ſufficiently inflamed : And the 


Neceſſity of ſpeaking the Truth of ſeveral 
Great Men, that were engaged in the 


Quarrel on either Side, who may ill 
have very conſiderable Relations, de- 


ſcended from Them, now Alive, makes 


the Toſk Invidious as well as Difficalr. 
We are not ignorant that there are 


Accounts, contain'd in this following 
Hiſtory, of ſome Eminent Perſons in thoſe 


Times, that do not agree with the rela- 


tions we have met with of the ſame Per- 
ſons, publiſÞ*'d in other Authors. Bui 
they who put forth this Hiſtory, cannot 
but think the World will generally be of 
Opinion, that others may as likely have 
| been miſtaken in the grounds and infor- 
mations they have gone upon, as our Au- 
thors ; who will be eſteemed to have had 
opportunities, equal at leaſt with any 


others of knowing the Truth; and, by 


the Candor, and Impartiality of what 
: they relate, may be believed not to have 
made any wilful miſtakes. 

However, all things of this Nature 
muft be ſubmitted, as this is, with great 
deference to the JO of the _ 


14 


Reader; who will meet, in his progreſs 
through this work with many Paſſages, 
that, he will judge, may diſoblige the 
Poſterity of even well meaning Men in 
thoſe days ; much more than of ſuch as 
were crafty, cunning, and wicked enough 
to deſign the miſchiefs that enſued. And 


we hope that the repreſenting the Truth, 


without any mixture of private Paſſion or 
Animeſity, will be ſo far from Living 
offence ty any Ingenious Man of this time, 


bat il will be received rather as an In- 


Atruction to the preſent Age, than a Re- 
proach upou the laſt. 

Moreover, the Tenderneſs that might 
ſeem due, out of Charity, good M | 
and good Nature, to our Countrymen, 
our Neighbours, or our Relations, hath 
been indulged a long ſpace of time; and 
might Poſſibly be abuſed, if it ſhould not 
give way, at laſt, to the u/efulneſs of 
making this work publick, in an Ape, 
when ſo many Memoirs, Narratives, 
and pieces of Hiſtory come out, as it were 
on purpoſe to juſtify the taking up Arms 
againſt that King, and to blacken, revile, 
and ridicule the ſacred Majefly of an 
Anointed head in diſtreſs, and when ſo 
much of the Senſe of Religion to God, 
and of Allegiance and Duty to the Crown, 


is ſo defaced, that it is already, within a 


little more than ſeventy Years fince the 

Murder committed on that Pious Prince, 

by ſome Men made a My Mer to judge, on 
whoſe 


. 


> 
* 
' 


o 


= - he 


_ whoſe f fide was the Right, and on which | 


the Rebellion is to be charged. 

. We hope therefore it oil be judged 
neceffary as well as uſeful, that an im- 
partial Account of the moſt material Paſ- 
' ſages of thoſe unhappy times ſhould at laſt 
come out ; and that we ſhall have the ge- 


neral Approbation, for having contribu- 
ted thus far to Awaken Men to that 
Honeſty, Fuſtice, Loyalty, and Piety, 
which formerly Engliſhmen have been 
valuable for, and without which it is 


impoſſible any Government, Diſcipline, 
or Authority can be long maintained. 

There is no doubt, but this good King 
had ſome Infirmities, and Imperfections; 
and might thereby be miſled into ſome 


, miſtakes in Government, which the Na- 
tion, in Parliament repreſented, might 


kave reformed by mederate and peaceful 
Counſels. But the Reformation loſt its 
Name, and it's Nature too, when ſo 


many Afts paſbd by him in Parliament, 
that did reſtrain the Prerogative of the 
Crown from doing the Miſchiefs it had 


been taxed with, had not the Effef they 
ought to have met with, of reſtraining the 
People too from farther demands; and when 
the inordinate Ambition, Anger, and Re- 
venge of ſome of the great Leaders could 
not be limited within any bounds, till 
they had involved the Nation in Blood, 


deſtroy'd many Thouſands of their own 
Countrymen, and fellow Citizens, and 


brought at laſt their own Sovereign to loſe 
his Head on a Scaffold, under a pretended 


form of a High Court of Fuſtice, unpre- 


cedented from the beginning of the World; 


and to finiſh their work, had overthrown 


all the Laws of their own Country, in 
the Defence of which, they would have 
had it , thought, they had been obliged 10 


draw their Swords. | | 
Without queſtion, every body that ſhall 


» duly conſider the whole Account of theſe 
* Tranſattions, will be able to impute miſ- 
. takes, miſcarriages, and faults enough 
 * to both Sides: 
to their own ſedate and compoſed Re- 
fFlections. 


And we ſhall leave them 


But we cannot omit makins 
this one Obſervation, that where any 
Engg 2 zl Ds pon or ill Fortune, of 
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his Own, or thoſe intruſted by bs in the 
chief Adminiſtration of his Government, 
happen to fall into an Intereſt contrary 
to that of his People, and will purſue 
that miſtake, that Prince muſt have Ter- 
rible Conflicts in the courſe of his Reign, 


which way ſoever the Controverſy ends: 
On the other hand, 


that People, who, 
though Invaded and Oppreſſed in their 
guſt Rights and Liberties, ſhall not reſt 
[atisfied with reaſonable Reparations and 
Securities, but, having got Power into 
their Hands, will make unjuſtifiable Uſe 
of it, tothe utter Subverſion of that Go- 
vernment they are bound in. Duty and 
Allegiance to Support, do but at laſt make 
Rods for their own Backs, and very often 
bring upon themſelves, from other hands, 


'a more ſevere Bondage than that they had 


ſhook off. 


Jo demonſtrate this General Obferva- 
tion, let it be conſidered in Particular, 
what was the Advantage this poor Na- 
tion gained from all the Vi#ories obtain*d 
over King Charles in the Field, and af- 
terwards, in the Impriſuning, and, Pro- 
ſecuting him to Death: What amends did 
it make for the Infringement and Preju- 
dice, they complained of, in their Rights 
and Liberties, to ſet up the Proteftor 
Cromwell, who, under a Thouſand Ar- 
tifices and Cruelties, intended no other 
Reformation, but. inſtead of Whips, to 

chaſtiſe the poor People with Scorpions; 
and, inſtead of their Idol Common- 
wealth, which ſome had vainly imagin d 
to themſelves, to make himſelf that very 
hated thing, a King, which had been ſo 
abominable in his own Sight ? And after 
him, what did all the other ſeveral ſorts 


of Government, ſet up ſometimes to gra- 


tify the Ambition of one Party, and 


ſometimes of another, end in, but ſo many 


ſeveral ways of Oppreſſion 3 which, after 
many Years ſpent in Exhauſting the Blood 
and Treaſure of their Country, at length 
made way for the happy Reſtoration of 
the Son, and Family of that King, whom 
they had ſo Barbarouſly brought to an un- 
timely End, with the utmoſt Scorn, and 
Derifion of all that had * to Rule 
in His fread © 
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EN NG James the firſt 
dying in the end of 
' Aangd, 1623, left 
his Son Charles en- 
gaged in a War with 
2 Spain, but unprovi- 
2 ded with Money to 
manage it; though 
it was undertaken by the conſent and 
advice of Parliament: The People be- 
ing naturally enough inclined to the 
War (having ſurfeited with the unin- 
terrupted Pleaſures and Plenty of 22 
Years Peace) and ſufficiently inflamed 
againſt the Spaniard ; but quickly 


NC =P 
A 


28 


weary of the Charge of it: And there- 


fore, after an unproſperous and charge- 
ahle attempt in a Voyage by Sea upon 
Cadiz, and as unſucceſsful, and more 
unfortunate one, upon France at the 
Ifle of Ree (for ſome difference had 
likewiſe about the ſame time begotten 
a War with that Prince) a general Peace 
was ſhortly concluded with both King- 
doms; the Exchequer being ſo ex- 
hauſted with the Debts of King James, 
the bounty of Charles I. (who upon his 


acceſs to the Crown, gave many collly - 


2 


and caſual 


＋ A 


- inſtances, of his favour. to 8 near 


him) and the charge of the War upon 
Spain and France, that both the known 
Revenue being anticipated, 
the neceſſary ſubſiſtence of the Houſhold 
was unprovided for; and the Ki 
the ſuddain driven to thoſe. ſtreights 
tor his -own Support, that many ways 
were reſorted to, and inconveniencies 
ſubmitted to for Supply; as felling the 
Crown Lands, creating Peers 
Money, and many other particulars, 


which no acceſs of power, or plenty, ; 


ſince could repair. 
Parliaments were „e anc 


again Diſſolved in diſpleaſure: An 


that in the fourth Vear (after the Diſſo- _ 
| lation of the two former) was deter- 


mined with a Profeſſion, and Declara- 


tion, that, Since for ſeveral ill ends the * 


calling again of a Parliament was di- 
vulged, however his Majeſty had fhewed, 


by his frequent mecting with his People, 


his love to the | uſe of Parliaments, 


yet the late. abuſe having, for the 


preſent, driven his Majeſty. unwilling- 
ty out of that courſe, he ſhall. account 
it e for. any, fo preſcribe any 

time 


on 


for 


; 
>| 
Þ 
1 
1 
f 
| 
: 

by 

/ * 
N 

J 

: 
1 


2 f es 
7 3 Ss © Te 

AAS ag oy — nn eee . r 

2 * . - 7 2 n 4 wa St; PF jos Say 

> wh, ti . 84 8 3 " mage by * 


8 5 mention, 
"granting five Subſidies, a proportion 


Defence. 


and injuſt! 


. The H. Rory if the Rebellion 


time 10 bis Majeſty for Parliaments. 
Which words, were generally inter- 
3883 as if no more Aſſemblies of that 

ature were to be expected, and that all 


Men were prohibited upon the Penalty 


of Cenſure, ſo much as to ſpeak of a 
Parliament. 


looſe to fay, that no Man can ſhew me a 
Source, from whence thoſe Waters of 


bitternefs, we now taſte, have more 


probably flowed, than from thefe un- 
reaſonable, unſkilful, and precipitate 
Diſſolutions of Parliaments ; in which, 
by an unjuſt ſurvey of the Paſſion, In- 


ſolence, and Ambition of particular 


Perſons, the Court meaſured the Tem- 
er and Affection of the Country; and 

y the ſame ſtandard the- People con- 
ſidered the Honour, Juſtice, and Piety, 
of the Court; and ſo uſually parted, at 


thoſe ſad ſeaſons, with no other Re- 
ſpect, and Charity one toward the o- 


ther, than accompanies Perſons who 
never meant to meet but in their own 
In which the King had al- 
ways the diſadvantage to harbour Per- 
ſons about him, who with their utmoſt 
Induſtry, falſe Information, and Ma- 
lice, improved the faults, and infir- 
mities of the Court to the People ; and 


again, as much as in them lay, ren- 


dered the People ſuſpected, if not odi- 
ous to the King. 

It is not to be denied, chat there 
were, in all thoſe Parliaments, eſpe- 
cially in that of the fourth Year, ſeve- 
ral Paſſages, and diſtempered Speeches 
of particular Perſons, not fit for the 


Dignity, and Honour of thoſe Places, 


and unſuitable to the Reverence due 
to his Majeſty and his Councils. But I 
do not know any formed Act of either 
Houſe (for neither the Remonſtrance, 


nor Votes of the laſt Day were ſuch) 


that was not agreeable to the Wiſdom, 
and Juftice of great Courts upon 
thoſe extraordinary Occaſions. And 
whoever conſiders the Acts of power, 
ice of ſome of the Mini- 
ſters, in thoſe intervals of Parliament, 


| IE will not be much ſcandaliz*'d at the 


warmth, 
ops. 

In the frank Dalat there was a 
and intention declared of 


and vivacity of thoſe Meet- 


(how contemptible ſoever in rel! 25 of 


fidies were enacted, 
whole Kingdom, with the ſame rigour, 
And here I cannot but let my ſelf. 
that purpoſe: 


vy, and Hatred, 


pretence of his being odicus ta 


the Preſſures now every Day impoſed) 
ſcarce ever before heard of in Parlia- 
ment. And that Meeting upon very 
unpopular, and unplauſible ns, 
immediately Diffolved, thoſe five Sub- 
| throughout the 


as if, in truth, an Act had paſſed to 
Divers Gentlemen of 
prime Quality, in ſeveral Counties of 
England, were, for refuſing to pay the 
ſame, committed to Priſon, with great 
Rigour and extraordinary Circumſtan- 
ces. And could it be imagined that 
thoſe Men would meet again in a free 
Convention of Parliament, without a 
ſharp and ſevere expoſtulation, and in- 
quiſition into their own Right, and the 
= that had mp ww # that 


extent, "dns no po Re 
than the Petition of Right 2 no pre- 
judice to the Crown) which was like- 
wiſe purchaſed at the Price of five 
Subſidies more, and, in a very ſhort 
time after that Supply granted, that 
Parliament was likewiſe, with ſtrange 
Circumſtances of Paſſion on all fides, | 
Diflolved. | 
The” abrupt, and unkind breaking 
off the two firſt Parliaments was wholly 
imputed to the Duke of Buckingham , 
and of 'the Third, principaly to the 
Lord W:/ton, then Lord High Trea- 
ſurer of Zygland ; both in reſpect of 
the great Power, and Intereſt they then 
had in the Aﬀections of his Majeſty, 
and for that the time of the Diſſolu- 
tions happened to be when ſome Charges, 


and Accuſations were preparing, and 
ready to be preferred againft thoſe two 


And therefore the En- 
that attended them 
thereupon, was: inſupportable, and was 
viſibly the cauſe of the Murder of the 
firſt (ſtabbed to the Heart by the — 4 
of a Villain, upon the meer impf 


great Perſons. 


Parliament) and made, no doubt, . 
great an impreſſion upon the Under- 
ſtanding and Nature of the other, 
that, by degrees, he loſt that temper 
and ſerenity of Mind, he had been be- 
fore maſter of, and which was moſt fic 
to have accompanied him in his weigh- 
ty Imployments: Infomuch, as, out 


of indignation | to find himſelf worſe 
uſed 
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uſed than he deſerved, he cared leſs to 
deſerve well, than he had done; and 


inſenſibly grew into that Publick ha- 


tred, that rendered him leſs uſeful to 
the Service that he only intended. 
J wonder leſs at the Errors of this 


Nature in the Duke of Buckingham, Bu 


who, having had a moſt generous Edu- 


cation in Courts, was utterly ignorant 


of the Ebbs and Floods of Popular 
Councils, and of the Winds that move 
thoſe Waters; and could not, without 


the ſpirit of \Indignation, find himſelf, 


in the ſpace of ſix Weeks, without any 


viſible cauſe intervening, from the 
greateſt height of popular Eſtimation 
that any perſon hath aſcended to (in- 
ſomuch as Sir Edward Coke blaſphem- 
ouſly called him our Saviour) by the 
ſame breath thrown down to the depth 
of Calumny and Reproach. 
is no marvel that he could think of no 
better way, to be freed of theſe incon- 
veniences, and troubles, the Paſſions 
of thoſe Meetings gave him, than to 
Diſſolve them, and prevent their com- 
ing together: And that when they 
ſeem'd to neglect the publick Peace, 
out of Animoſity to him, he intended his 
con Eaſe and Security in the firſt place, 
and eaſily believed, the Publick might 
be otherwiſe provided for, by more 
Intent and Diſpaſſionate Councils. 
But that the other, the Lord Weſton, 
who had been very much, and ve 

Popularly converſant in thoſe Conven- 
tions, who exactly knew the Frame and- 
Conſtitution of the Kingdom, the Tem- 
per of the People, the Extents of the 
Courts of Law, and the Juriſdiction of 
Parliaments, which at that time had 
ſeldom, or never committed any Ex- 
ceſs of Juriſdiction, that he ſhould be- 
Heve, that the Union, Peace, and 
Plenty of the Kingdom could be pre- 
ſerved without Parliaments, or that the 
Paſſion, and Diſtemper gotten, and 
received into Parliaments, could be 
removed, and reformed by the more 
paſſionate. Breaking and Diſſolving 
them; or that That Courſe would not 


inevitably prove the moſt Pernicious 1 


to himſelf, is as much my Wonder, 


wy as any thing that hath ſince happened. 
And here it will give much Light to 
FO which follows, "if we take a View 


of the State of the Court, and of the 
Council at that time ; by which we 


1 lay, it 


his Father, by the ſingular atk 


may beſt ſee the face of that time, and 


the Affections and Temper of the Peo- 


ple in general. 
For the better taking this FroſpeR; 
we will begin with a ſurvey of the Per- 


ſon of that great Man, the Duke of 
ckingham (who was ſo barbarouſly 


Murdered about this time) whoſe In- 
fluence had been Unfortunate in the 


Publick Affairs, and whoſe Death pro- 
duced à Change in all the Counſels. 


The Duke was indeed a very extraordi- 
nary Perſon, and never any Man, in 
any Age, nor, I believe, in any Coun- 
try, or Nation, roſe, in ſo ſhort a 
time, to ſo much greatneſs of Honour, 


Fame, and Fortune, upon no other 


advant ige or recommendation, than of 
the Beauty and Gracefulneſs of his Per- 
ſon. I have not the leaſt purpoſe of 
undervaluing his good Parts and Quali- 
ties (of which there will be occaſion 


ſhortly to give ſome teſtimony) when 


I fay, that his firſt introduction into 
Favour, was purely from the Hand- 
ſomeneſs of his Perſon. 


He was a younger Son of Sir George 


Villiers of Brookjby, . in the County of 


Leiceſter , a Family of an antient ex- 
traction, even from the time of the Con- 
queſt, and Tranſported then with the 
Conqueror out of Normandy. After Sir 


George's firſt Marriage, in which he had 
two or three Sons, and fome Daughters, 


who ſhared an ample Inheritance from 
him; by a ſecond Marriage with a 
Lady of the Family . of the Beaumonts, 


he had this Gentleman, and two other 


Sons and a Daughter, who all came 
afterwards to be raiſed to great Titles 


and Dignities. George, the eldeſt Son of 


this ſecond bed; was after the death of 


and care of his Mother, who' enjoyed a 


good Joynture, in the account of that 


Age, well brought up; and, for the 
Improvement of his Education, 


giving an Ornament to his hopeful:Per- . 
ſon, he was by her ſent into-:Prance, 
where he ſpent two or three "YVelwmiin 
attaining the 3 and in Learn. 
iding and Bance- 


ing the exerciſes of 


ing; in the laſt} of which he excelled 
moſt Men, and returned into England 
by the time he was 21 Years old. 
King James reigned that Time, and 
though he was a Prince of more Learn 
ing and Knowledge * "wy; es or 


of 
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that Age, and really delighted more 
in Books, and in the Converſation of 
learned Men, yet, of all Wiſe Men 


living, he was the moſt delighted and 
taken with Handſome Perſons, and with 
He begun to be weary . 
of his Favourite, the Earl of Somerſet, 
who was the only Favourite that kept 


that Poſt ſo long, without any publick 
Reproach from the People. But by the 
Inſtigation and Wickedneſs of his 
Wife, he became, at leaſt, privy to a 


horrible Murder, that expoſed him to 
-and all the Offices of three Kingdoms 


the utmoſt ſeverity of the Law (the 


Poiſoning of Sir Thomas  Overbury ) 


upon which both He and his Wife 


were condemned to die, after a 


Trial by their Peers, and many Perſons 


of Quality were Executed for the 
ſame. 


— Whilſt this was in agitation, and be- | 


fore the utmoſt diſcovery was made, 
Mr. Villiers appeared in Court, and 
drew the King's Eyes upon him. 


There were enough in the Court ſuf- 
ficiently angry, and inſenced againſt 


Somerſet, for being what themſelves de- 


fired to be, and eſpecially for being a 


Scots-Man, and aſcending, in ſo ſhort 
a Time, from being a Page, to the 


- Height he was then at, to contribute all 
they could. to promote the One, that 
they might throw out the Other: which 
being eaſily brougbt to paſs, by the 


proceeding of the Law upon his afore- 


ſaid Crime, the Other found very little 


difficulty in rendring himſelf Gracious 
to the King, whoſe Nature and Diſpo- 


ſition was very flowing in Affection to- 
wards Perſons ſo adorijed. Inſomuch 


that in few Days after his firlt appear- 


ance in Court, he was made Cup- bear- 
er to the King, by which he was, of 
Courſe, to be much in his Preſence, 


and ſo admitted to that Converſation 
and Diſcourſe, with which that Prince 


always abounded at his Meals. | 

His : Inclinations to his new Cup- 
bearer diſpoſed him to adminiſter fre- 
quent Occaſions. of diſcourſing of the 
Court of France, and the Tranſactions 
there, with which he had been ſo lately 
acquainted, that he could- pertinently 
enlarge upon that Subject, to the King's 


great Delight, and to the gaining che 


Eſteem and Value of all the Standers 
by to Himſelf: 


King was well 88 with. He acted 
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ron, a Viſcount, an Earl, 
and became Lord high Admiral of 


which was a Thing the 
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very few Weeks upon this Stage, "RY 
he mounted Higher, and, being 
Knighted, without any other Qualifica- b 


tion, he was at the ſame Time made 
Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, and 
Knight of the Order of the Garter, 
and in a ſhort Time he was made a Ba- 
a Marquis, 


England, Lord Warden of the Cinque 


Ports, Maſter of the Horſe, and en- 


tirely diſpoſed of all the Graces of the 
King, in conferring all the Honours, 


without a Rival; in diſpenſing whereof, 
he was guided more by the Rules of 


Appetite, than of Judgment, and fo, 


exalted almoſt all his own numerous Fa- 
mily, and Dependants; whoſe greateft 
Merit was their Alliance to Him; 


which equally offended the antient No- 


bility, and the People of all Conditious, 
who ſaw the Flowers of the Crown 


every Day fading, and wither'd; whilſt 


the Demeſnes, "and Revenue thereof 


were ſacrificed to the enriching. a Pri- 
vate Family (how well ſoever originally 
extracted) icarce ever heard of before to 
the Nation, and the expences of the 
Court ſo vaſt and unlimited, that they 


had a fad proſpect of that Poverty and 


Neceſſity, which afterwards befel the 
Crown, almoſt to the Ruin of it. 


Many were of Opinion, that King 


James before his Death, grew weary. of 
this Favourite, and that if he had lived, 


he would have deprived him at leaſt of 


his large, and unlimited Power. And 


this Imagination ſo prevailed with ſome 


Men, as the Lord Keeper Lincoln, 


the Earl of Middleſex, Lord High 
Treaſurer of England, and other Gen- 
tlemen of Name, though not in ſo 


high Stations, that they had the Cou- 


rage to withdraw from their abſolute 


dependence upon the Duke, and to 


make ſome other Eſſays, which proved 
to the Ruin of every one of them; 
there appearing no Mark or Evidence, 
that the King Aid really leſſen his Af- 
fection to Him, to the Hour of his 


Death. On the contrary, as he Creat- 


ed him Dake of Buckingham in his Ab- 


ſence, whilſt he was with the Prince in 


Spain, lo, after their Return, the Duke 


executed the ſame Authority in confers 


ring all Favours and Graces, and in re- 


venging himſelf upon thoſe who had 


manifeſted _ 
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manifeſted | any Unkindneſs towards 
him. And yet notwithſtanding all 


this, if that King's Nature had equally 


diſpoſed him to pull down; as to build 
and erect; and if his Courage and Seve- 
rity in puniſhing and reforming, had 
been as great, as his Generoſity and In- 
clination was to oblige, it is not to be 
doubred, but that he would have with- 
drawn his Affection from the Duke in- 
tirely, before his Death. 5 

For it is certain, that the King was 
never well pleaſed with the Duke, after 
the Prince's going into Spain; which 


Wags infinitely againſt his Will, and 


contrived wholly by the Duke: Who, 


out of Envy, that the Earl of Briſtol 


ſhould have tlie ſole Management of ſo 
great an Affair (as hitherto that Treaty 


had been wholly conducted by him in 


Spain, where he was Extraordinary 
Embaſſadour) had one Day inſinuated 
to the Prince the common Misfortune 
of Princes, that in ſo Subſtantial a part 
of their Happineſs in this World, as 
depended upon their Marriage, them- 


ſelves had never any part, bur muſt re- 


ceive only an account from others of 
the Humour, and Beauty- of the Ladies 
they were to Marry ; and thoſe Reports 


ſeldom proceeded from Perſons totally 


Unintereſted, by reaſon of the Parts 


they had acted towards ſuch Prepara- 


tions. From hence he diſcourſed how 
Gallant and how Brave a Thing it 


would be, for his Highneſs to make a 


Journey into Spain, and to fetch home 
his Miſtreſs; that it would put an end 
preſently to all thoſe Formalities, which 


according to the Style of that Court, 


and the ſlow Progreſs in all things of 


Ceremony, might yet retard the In- 


fanta's Voyage into England many 
Months; all which would be in a Mo- 
ment removed by his Highneſs's own 
Preſence; that it would be ſuch an 
Obligation to the Infanta herſelf, as ſhe 
could never enough value or requite, 


and being a Reſpect rarely paid by any 


other Prince upon the like Addreſſes, 


could proceed only from the high 


Regard and Reverence he had for 


her Perſon; that in the great Affair, 


that only remain'd undetermined, and 


was not entirely yielded to, though un- 
der a very Friendly deliberation, which 
was the Reſtoring the Palatinate, it was 
very probable, chat the King of * 


3 ö 


who was very 


gether. 
ſented to the Condition, and being well 


+ 


himſelf might chooſe; iti the inſtant; 


to gratify his perſonal Interpoſition, 
which, in a Treaty with an Embaſſa- 


dour, might be drawn out in length, or 


attended "ith Overtures of Recom- 
pence by ſome new Conceſſions, which 


would create new Difficulties. 


- Theſe diſcourſes made fo deep Ini- 
preſſion upon the Mind and Spirwof 
the Prince (whoſe Nature was inclined 
to Adventures) that He was tranſported - 
with the thought of it, and moſt im- 
patiently ſolicitous to bring it to paſs. 
The greateſt difficulty in view was how 
they might procure the King's conſent, 
Quick-f: ghred | in diſcern- 
ing Difficulties, and raiſing Objections, 
and very ſlow in maſtering them, and 
untying the Knotts he had made; In a 
Word, he knew not how to wreſtle 
with deſperate Contingencies, and ſo 
abhorr'd the being entangled in ſuch. 
This was firſt to be attempted by 
the Prince himſelf, by communicating 
it to the King, as his earneſt Deſire and 
Suit, with this Circumſtance, that ſince 
his doing, or not doing what he moſt 
deſired, depended wholly and entirely 
upon his Majeſty's own Approbation 


and Command, he would vouchſafe to 


promiſe not to communicate the Thing 


. propoſed, before he had firſt taken his 


own Reſolution ; and that this Condi- 


tion ſhould be firſt humbly inſiſted. on, 


before the ſubſtantial Point ſhould be 
communicated ; and ſo this approach 
being firſt made, the Succeſs and Pro- 
ſecution was to be left to the Duke's 
Credit and Dexterity. All Things be- 
ing thus concerted between his High- 
nefs and the Duke, (and this the begin- 
ning of an entire Confidence between 
them, after a long Time of declared 


Jealouſy and Diſpleaſure on the Prins 


Part, and Occaſion enough adminiſter*d 
on the Other) they ſhortly found fit 
Opportunity to make their Addreſs to- 
His Majeſty cheerfully. con- 


pleaſed that all ſhould depend upon his 
Will, frankly promiſed; that he would 


not, in any degree, Communicate to 


any Perſon the Matter, before he had 


taken and communicated to them his : 


own Reſolutions. 

- The Prince then, upon - - his Knees, 
declared his Suit and very importunate 
Requeſt, the Duke ſtanding a Jong, 

1 Time 
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Time by, without | ſaying a Word, 
'while the King diſcourſed the whole 


Matter to the Prince, with leſs Paſſion 


than they expected, and then looked 
upon the Duke, as inclined to hear what 
He would ſay; who ſpoke nothing to 
the Point, whether in Prudence, ad- 
viſcable or not; but enlarged upon the 
infinite Obligation his Majeſty would 
confer upon the Prince, by his yielding 
to the violent Paſſion his Highneſs was 
tranſported with; and, after many 
_ exalted Expreſſions to that Purpole, 
concluded, that he doubted, that his 
Majeſty, refuſing to grant the Prince 
this his humble Requeſt, would make a 


deep Impreſſion upon his Spirits, and 


Peace of Mind ; and that he would, he 
fear'd, look upon it as the greateſt Miſ- 
fortune and Affliction, that could befal 
him in this World. The Prince, then 
taking the Opportunity, from the good 
Temper he ſaw. his Father in, to enlarge 
upon thoſe two Points, which he knew 
were molt Important in the King's own 
Wiſhes and Judgment, That this ex- 
pedient would put a quick end to this 
Freaty, which could not be continued, 
after his Arrival in that Court, but that 
his Marriage muſt preſently enſue, 

which he knew well enough, the King 
did moſt impatiently deſire of all Bleſ- 


ſings in this World: He ſaid likewiſe, 


he would undertake that his Preſence 
would in a Moment, determine the Re- 
ſtitution of the Palatinate to his Bro- 


ther and Siſter ; which was the ſecond. 


Thing the King longed moſt paſſionate- 
ly to ſee, before he ſhould leave this 
World. 


Thheſe diſcourſes, urged with all the 


Artifice and Addreſs imaginable, ſo far 
wrought upon, and prevailed with the 
King, that with leſs heſitation than his 
Nature was accuſtomed to, and much 


lleſs than was agreeable to his great 


Wiſdom, he gave his Approbation, 
and promiſed that the Prince ſhould 


make the Journey he was ſo much in- 


clined to. Whether he did not upon 
the  ſuddain comprehend the Conſe- 
er which would naturally attend 

uch a raſh Undertaking, or the leſs 
conſidered them, becauſe Proviſions, 
which muſt be made for ſuch a Jour- 
ney, both with reference to the Ex- 
pence and Security of it, would take 
up much tune, and could not be done 


new Meaſures ſhould be taken. 


avoided in ſuch a Journey; 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
in ſuch a ſecret Way, but that the 
Counſel it ſelf might be reſumed, when 


But 

this Imagination was too reaſonable 
not to be Foreſeen by them, and ſo 
they had provided themſelves accord- 


ingly. And therefore, as ſoon as they 


had the King's Promiſe upon the main, 
they told him, the Security of ſuch a 
Deſign depended on the Expedition, 
without which there there could be no 
Secrecy obſerved or hoped for ; Thar, 
if it were deferred till ſuch a Fleet could 
be made ready, and ſuch an Equipage 


prepared as might bg fit for the Prince 


of Wales, fo much time would be 
ſpent, as would Diſappoint the princi- 


pal Ends of the Journey; if they ſhould 


ſend for a Paſs to France, the Cere- 
mony in the aſking and granting it, 
and that which would flow from it, in 
his Paſſage through that Kingdom, 
would be, at leaſt, liable to the ſame 
Objection of delay: Beſides that, ac- 
cording to the myſteries and intrigues 
of State, ſuch a Paſs cou'd not in point 
of Security be reaſonably Depended 


upon; and therefore they had thought 


of an Expedient, which would avoid 
all Inconveniencies and Hazards ; and 

that it ſhould be executed before it 
ſhould be ſuſpected ; that it had never 


hitherto been, in the leaſt Degree, 


conſulted but between themſelves (which 
was really true) and therefore, if they 


now undertook the Journey only with 


two Servants, who ſhould not know 
any thing till the Moment they were 
to depart, they might eaſily paſs thro? 
France, before they ſhould be miſs'd at 
Whitehall ; which was not hard to be 
conceived, and ſo with the leſs Diſ- 

quiſition was conſented to by the King; 

and the farther Deliberation .of what 
was more to be. done both in Matter 
and Manner, and the Nomination of 


the Perſons who ſhould attend them, 
and the time for their Departure was 


deferr'd to the Conſultation of the next 

Day. | | 5 : 
When the King, in his Retirement, 

and by himſelf, came to Revolve what 


had been ſo looſely Conſulted before, 


as he had a wonderful Sagacity in. fuch 
Reflections, a thouſand Difficulties and 


| Dangers occurr*d to him, and ſo many 


Precipices, which could hardly be 
beſides 


thoſe _ 
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thoſe Conſiderations, Which the violent 


Affection of a Father to his only Son, 
ſuggeſted to him, he thought how ill an 
Influence it might have on his People, 
too much diſpoſed to murmur and com- 


plain of the leaſt Inadvertency; and 
that they looked upon the Prince as the 


Son of the Kingdom, as well as his 


Own. He conſidered the Reputation 
he ſhould loſe with all Foreign Princes 
(eſpecially if any ill Accident ſhould 
happen) by ſo much departing from 
his Dignity in expoſing the immediate 
Heir of the Crown, his only Son, to 


all the Dangers, and all the Jealouſies, 


which particular Malice, or that fa- 


thomleſs abyſs of Reaſon of State, might 


Prepare and contrjve againſt him; and 
then, in how deſperate a Condition 


himſelf, and his Kingdoms ſhould re- 
main, if the Prince miſcarried by fuch 


an unparallePd Weaknets of his, con- 
trary to the light of his Underſtanding, 
as well as the current of his Aﬀections. 

Theſe Reflections were ſo Terrible to 
him, that they robbed him of all Peace 
and Quiet of Mind; inſomuch as when 


the Prince, and Duke came to him 
about the Diſpatch, he fell into a great 


Paſſion with Tears, and told them, that 
he was Undone, and that it would 
break his Heart, if they purſued their 
Reſolution; that upon a true and diſ- 
paſſionate Diſquiſition he had made 
with himſelf, he was abundantly con- 
vinced, that, beſides the almoſt in- 
evitable Hazards of the Prince's Per- 
ſon, with whom his Life was bound up. 


he foreſaw it would ruin the whole De- 


ſign, and irrecoverably break the Match. 
Then he put the Duke in mind (whom 


he hitherto believed only to comply 
with the Prince to oblige him, after a 


long Alienation from his Favour) how 
inevitable his Ruin muſt be, by the 
Effect of chis Counſel, how ungracious 
he was already with the People, and 
how many Enemies he had, amongſt 
the greateſt Perſons of the Nobility, 
who would make ſuch uſe of this Oc- 
caſion, that it would not be in his Ma- 
jeſty's Power to protect him. And 
then he concluded with the Diſorder 


and Paſſion, with which he begun, with 
Sighs and Tears, to conjure them, that 


they would no more preſs him to give 
his Conſent to a Thing ſo contrary to 


his Reaſon, and Underſtanding, and 


— 


Intereſt, the Execution whereof would 
break his Heart, and that they would 
give over any further purſuit of it. | 


The Prince, and the Duke took not 


the Pains to anſwer any of the Reaſons 
his Majeſty had inſiſted on; his High- 


neſs only putting him in mind of the 


Promiſe he had made to him the Day 
before, which was ſo Sacred, that he 
hoped he would not Violate it; which 
if he ſhould, it would make him never 
more think of Marriage. The Duke, who | 


better knew, what kind of Arguments 
were of Prevalence with him, treated 


him more rudely; told him, no Body 
could believe any Thing he ſaid, when 


he detracted ſo ſoon the Promiſe he had 


fo folemny made; that he plainly diſ- 
cern'd, that it proceeded from another 
Breach of his Word, in communicat- 


ing with ſome Raſcal, who had furniſh- 


ed him with thofe' pitiful Reaſons he 


had alledg'd, and he doubted not but 


he ſhould hereafter know who his Coun- 
ſellor had been; That if he receded 
from what he had promiſed,” it would 
be ſuch a Diſobligation to the Prince, 


who had ſet his Heart now: upon the 


Journey, after his Majeſty's Approba- 
tion, that he could never forget it, nor 
forgive any Man who had been the Cauſe | 


of: ie 


The Prince, who had always ex- 


prefs?d the higheſt Duty and Reverence 


towards the King, by his humble and 


importunate Entreaty, and the Duke, 
by his rougher Dialect, in the end pre- 
vailed ſo far (after his Majeſty had paſ- 


ſionately, and with many Oaths re- 


nounced the having communicated the 
Matter with any Perſon living) that the 


Debate was again reſum'd upon the : 
Journey, which they earneſtly defired 
might not be deferr'd, but that they 


might take their leaves of the King 
within two Days, in which they 
would- have all Things ready that were 
neceſſary, his Highneſs. pretending to 
Hunt at Theobalds, and the Duke to 
take Phyſick at Chelſey. 5 OY 

They told him, that being to have 
only Two more in their Company, as 
was before reſoly'd, they had thought 
(if he approved them) Sir Francis 
Cottington, and Endymion Porter, who, 


though they. might ſafely, ſhould not 


be truſted with a Secret, till they were 
even-ready to be embarked. The 1 55 
| ons 
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ſons were both grateful to the King; tlie 
former having been long his Majeſty's 


Agent in the Court of Spain, and was 


now Secretary to the Prince; the other, 
having been bred in Madrid, after 


many years Attendance upon the Duke, 


was now one of the Bed- Chamber to 
the Prince: So that his Majeſty cheer- 
fully approved the Election they had 


made, and wiſfid it might be preſently 


imparted to them; ſaying, that many 
Things would occur to them, as neceſ- 
fary to the Journey, that they two 


would never think of; and took that 


occaſion to ſend for Sir Francis Cotting- 
ton to come preſently to him (whilſt the 
other remain'd with him) who being, 
of Cuſtom, waiting in the outward 
Room, was quickly brought in; whilſt 


the Duke whiſper'd the Prince in the 
Far, that Cottington would be againſt 


the Journey, and his Highneſs anſwer'd 
he Durſt not. 

The King told him, that he had al- 
ways been an honeſt Man, and therefore 
he was now to truſt him in an Affair of 
the Higheſt Importance, which he was 
not, upon his Life, to diſcloſe to any 
Man alive; then ſaid to him, Cotting- 
jon, here is Baby Charles and Stenny (an 
Appellation he always uſed, of and to- 
wards the Duke) who have a great mind 
to go by Poſt into Spain, to fetch home the 
Infanta, and will have but Two more in 
their Company, and have choſen You for 
ene. What think You of the Fourney ? 
(He often proteſted ſince, that when he 


heard the King, he fell into ſuch a 


trembling that he could hardly ſpeak. 
But when the King Commanded him to 

Anſwer him, what He thought of the 
Journey) He reply'd, that he could not 
think well of it, and that be believed, it 
would render all that had been done to- 
wards the Match, Fruitleſs : for that 
Spain would no longer think themſelves 
obliged by thoſe Articles, but that, when 
they had the Prince in their Hands, they 
would make new Overtures, which they 
believ'd more Advantageous to them, a- 
monpgſt which they muſt look for many 
that would concern Religion, and the 
Exerciſe of it in England. Upon which 
the King threw himſelf upon his Bed, 
and ſaid, I told you this before, and 
fell into new Paſſion, and Lamentation, 
that he was undone and ſhould loſe Baby 

Charles. 


State, and a 
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There appear'd Diſpleaſure and An- 


ger enough in the Countenances both of 


the Prince and Duke; the latter ſaying 
that, as ſoon as the King ſent for him, he 
whiſper'd the Prince in the Ear that he 
would be againſt it: that he knew his 

Pride well enough; and that, becauſe 
he had not been firſt adviſed with, he 
was reſolved to diſlike it; and therefore 
he reproach*d Cottington with all poſ- 
ſible Bitterneſs of Words, told him the 
King 
and which would be the beſt Way, of 
which he might be a competent Coun- 
ſellor, having made the Way ſo often 
by Poſt ; but that he had the Preſump- 
tion to give his Advice upon matter of 
inſt his Maſter, without 
being calPd to it, which he ſhould re- 
pent as long as he lived; with a thou- 
ſand new Reproaches, which put the 
poor King into a new Agony, on the 
behalf of a Servant, who he foreſaw 


would ſuffer for anſwering him honeſt- 


ly. Upon which he ſaid, with ſome 
Commotion, Nay, by God, Stenny, 


you are very much to blame to uſe him 


ſo: he anſwered me directly to the Que- 
ſtion I aſked him, and very Honeſtly 
and Wiſely : and yet you know he ſaid 


no more than I told you before he was 


calPd in. However, after all this Paſ- 


ſion on both Parts, the King yielded 


and the Journey was at that Conference 
agreed on, and all Directions given ac- 
cordingly to Sir Francis Cottington ; the 
King having now plainly diſcover'd, 
that the whole Intrigue was originally 
contrived by the Duke, and ſo vio- 
lently purſu'd by his Spirit and Im- 
petuolity, _ . 5 
The Manner, Circumſtances, and 
Concluſion of that Voyage, with the 
extraordinary Accidents that happen'd 


1n it, have been taken Notice of in the 


Hiftory of thoſe Times; in which it . 
manifeſtly appears, how much of the 

Prophet was in the Wiſdom of the 
King; and that deſigned Marriage, 


which had been ſo many Years in 


Treaty, even from the Death of Prince 
Harry, and ſo near concluded, was 
ſolely broken by that Journey ; which, 
with the Paſſages before mentioned, 
King James never forgave the Duke of 
Buckingham ; but retained as ſharp a 
Memory of it, as His Nature could 
contain. 5 | 30 
| | This 


aſked him only of the Journey ; | | 
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This Indiſpoſition of the King to-- 
wards the Dake was exceedingly en- 


creaſed, and aggravated, upon and af- 
ter the Prince's return out of. Spain. 
For though it brought infinite Joy and 


Delight to his Majeſty, which he ex- 


preſs di in all imaginable Tranſport, and 
was the Argument of the loudeſt, and 


moſt univerſal Rejoycing over the whole 


Kingdom, that the Nation had ever 
been acquainted with; in which the 


Duke had ſo full a Harveſt, that the 


Imprudencc, and Preſumption- of carry- 


ing the Prince into Spain was totally 
forgotten, or not remember'd, with 
any Reference to him, and the high 


Merit and ineſtimable Obligation, in 


bringing him Home, was remember'd, 

magnified, and celebrated by all Men 
in all Places ; yet the King was wonder- 
fully diſquieted, when he found that the 
Prince was totally alienated from all 


Thoughts of the Marriage, and that 
they were reſolv'd to break it with, or 


without his Approbation or Conſent, 


And in this the Duke reſum'd the ſame 
Impetuoſity he had ſo much indulged 


to Himſelf in the Debate of the Jour- 


ney into Spain. 


The King had, upon the Prince's 
Return, iNued out Writs to call a Par- 


lament, which was in the twenty firſt | 
Year of kis Reign, thinking it neceſ- 


ſary, with relation to the Perplexities 


he was in, for the breach of this Match 
with Spain (which he foreſaw muſt en- 


ſue) and the ſad Condition of his only 


Daughter in Germany, with her nume 
rous Iſſue, to receive their grave Ad- 
vice. By the Time the Parliament 
could meet, the Prince's entire Con- 
fiden e being repoſed ſtill in the Duke, 
as the King's ſeemed to be, the Duke 
had wrought himſelf into the very great 


Efteem and Confidence of the principal 


- Members of both Houſes of Parliament, 
who were moſt like to be the leading 
Men, and had all a Deſire to have as 


much Reputation in the Court, as they 
had in the Country. It was very rea- 
ſonably thought neceflary, that as the 
King would, at the opening of the 
Parliament, make mention of the 
Treaty with Spain, and more at large 
of his Daughter's being driven out of 


WS 
the Palatinate, which would require 


their Aſſiſtancæ and Aid; ſo that the 


Prince and Duke ſhould afterwards, to 


+ 


grateful to themſeves. 


> to manage. 


one ot both Houſes: as occaſion ould 
be offered, make a Relation of what had 
paſs'd in Spain, eſpecially concerning 
the Palatinate : that fo the Houſes be- 
ing put into ſome Method and Order 


of their future Debate, they might be 


more eaſily regulated, than if they were 
in the Beginning left ro that Liberty, 


which they naturally affected, and from 
which they would not be reſtrain'd, 
but in ſuch a Manner, as would be 


Things being thus concerted, after 
the Houſes had been three or four Days 
together, the Prince began to ſpeak of 


the Spaniſb Affairs, and of his own 


Journey thither, and forgot not to men- 

tion the Duke with more than ordinary 
Affection. Whereupon it was thought 
fit, that the whole Affair, ſhould be 
ſtated and enlarged upon in a Con- 
ference between the two Houſes, which 
his Highneſs and the Duke were defired © 
How little Notice ſoever 
any Body elſe could take of the Change, 


the Dake himſelf too well knew the 


hearty Reſentment the King had of 
what had paſs'd, and the Affection he 
ſtill had for the Spaniſh Treaty: and 


therefore he had done, and reſolv'd 


ſtill to do, all he could, to make him 
ſelf grateful to the Parliament, and 
Popular amongſt the People; who, he 


knew, had always deteſted the Match 


with Spain, or in Truth any Alliance ä 
with that Nation. | 

So when, at the Confaiaane. hid 
Prince had made a ſhort Introductſon to» 
the Buſineſs, and ſaid ſome very kind 
Things of the Duke, of his wonderful' 
Care of him, whilſt he was in Spain, 
and the great Dexterity he uſed in get. 
ing him away; he referr'd the Whole 
Relation to Him: Who ſaid; That the: 


true Ground of the Prince's Tourney into 


Spain, which, he well knew, had begot 


ſuch a terrible panting in the Hearts of. 


all good Engliſh- Men, had been-only to: 
make a clear Diſcovery of the Sincerity of 
the Spaniard, and, if his Intentions were 
real, to put a ſpeedy End to it by Marry= 
mg of the Lady upon the Place; if be 


found it otherwiſe; to put his Father. 


and himſelf at Liberty to diſpoſe of him- 

ſelf in ſome. other Place, That the. Em- 

bajſador in whoſe Hands that great Af- 

fair was ſolely. managed, when, in ant 

Diſpatch, be N _ all ker concinded, 
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in the next, 1 uſed fo give an Account of 
new Difficulties, and new Demands ; 
And, when all Things were adjuſted at 
Madrid, /ome unenpected Scruples diſ- 
covered themſelves at Rome, 101th which 
the. Council in Spain ſeem'd io be ſur- 
priz'd, and appeared to be confounded, 


and not to know what to ſay. Theſe Ebbs 


and Floods made the Prince apprehend, 
that the Purpoſe was to amuſe us; whilſt 
they had other Deſigns in ſecret Agitation. 


And thereupon, that his Highneſs had 
prevailed with his Father to permit him 


to make the Fourney, that he might make 
that uſual Diſcovery, which could not 0- 
 therwiſe be made in any ſeaſonable 
Time. 

That they no ſooner came to Madrid, 
than they diſcovered that there had never 


been any real Purpoſe that the Infanta 


ſoould be given to bim: That, during ſo 
ſo long an abode as. his Hiehneſs made 
there, they had never procur'd the Diſ- 
pepſation from Rome; which they might 
eaſily have done: And that at laſt, upon 
the Death of the Pope, Gegory the 15th, 


the whole Proceſs was to begin again, and 
Would be tranſacted with the Formalities, 


which they ſhould find neceſſary to their 
other Aﬀairs. _ 

Thal they would not fuſer the Prince 
ta confer with, or ſo much as to ſpeak to, 


hardly,” and very rarely to ſee his Mi- 


ſtreſs, | whom they pretended he ſhould 


: forthwith marry. That they could never 


obtain any better anſwer in the Buſineſs 
f the Palatinate, than that the Reſtoring 
if was not in the Power of that King, 


though it bad been taken by the ſole Power | 
Army, under 
the Command of the. Marquis Spinola, 
who. was then in the entire Poſſeſſion of 


of Spain and the Spaniſh 


its but that his Cathelick Majeſty would 
uſe bis Interpſition, "with all the Credit 


he: had--avith the Emperour and Duke of 


Bavaria, without whoſe joint Conſent it 
could.-not be Hone, and whoſe Conſent be 


hoped de obtain; but that he was well aſ- 


ſured, that there was na more real In- 
tention in that point of Reſtitution, than 
in. the ather of Marriage; and that the 


Palatinate. could not be, hoped ſo be re- 
covered: any. other way \ than by Force, 


which would eaſily bring. it to.paſs. 


Throughout his Whole Piſcourſe he 
made frequent Reflections upon the 


Earl of Briſtol, as if he very well 
knew the Spaniards Purpoſes in the 
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whole, wid concurr'd with them in it, 
That he was ſo much troubled, when hd 
firſt ſaw the Prince, who alighted at his 


Houſe, that he could not contain himſelf; 
but wiſd'd that bis 1 were at 
Home again: That he hed afterwards, 
when he found that his Hiebe, liked the 
Infanta, per/ſwaded him in private that 
he would become a Papiſt; aud that; 
without changing his Religion, it would 


not be poſſible ever to 7. that Mar- 


riage. 


He told them, That the King had 


ſent for the Earl to return Home, where he 
 Jould be call'd to Account for all bis Miſ- 


carriages, Whereas in Truth the King 
had recall'd him rather to aſſiſt him a- 
gainſt the Duke, than to expoſe him to 
his Malice and Fury; his Majeſty hav- 
ing a great Eſteem of that Earl's Fi- 
delity to him, and of his great Abi- 
ors. 

The Conference ended in a wonder- 


ful Applauſe in both Houſes, of the 
Prince and Duke's Behaviour and Car- 
riage throughout the Affair, and in a 


haſty Reſolution to diſſwade the King 


from entertaining any farther Motions 
towards the Match, and frankly and 


reſolutely to enter into a War with 
Spain; towards the carrying on of 
which they raiſed great Mountains of 
Promiſes, and, prevailing in the firſt, 
never mem to make good the 
latter; which too often fall out in ſuch 
Counſels. Poke | 

When King James was inform'd of 
what the Duke had fo confidently. a- 
vow'd, for which he had not Authority, : 
or the leaſt Direction from him; and 
a great Part whercof himſelf knew to 
be untrue; and that he had adviſed an 
utter Breach of the Treaty, and to enter 
upon a War with Spain, he was infi- 
nitely ofiended ; fo that he wanted only 


a reſolute and brille Counſellor, to affiſt 


him in deſtroying the Duke; and ſuch 
a one he promiſed himfelf in the arrival 
of the Earl of Briſtol, ham he ex- 
pected every Day. 

His Majeſty had another Fepcen 
againſt the Duke, which touch'd hint 
as near; and in which he enlarged him- 
ſelf much more. Lionel Cranfield, who, 
(though extracted from a Gentleman's 
Family) had been bred in the City, and 
being a Man of great Wit and Under- 
ſtanqſing in all the Myſteries of Trade; 

”. had 


* 
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had found Means to work himſelf into 
the good Opinion and Favour of the 
Duke of Bu ickingham z, and, having 
ſhortly after married a near Relation of 
the Dale? 8, with wonderful Expedition 
was made a Privy-Counſellor, Maſter 
of the Wardrobe, Maſter of the Wards, 
and, without parting with any of thele, 
was.now become Lord High Treaſurer 
ot Eng land, and Earl of Middleſex, and 
had gain'd ſo much Credit with the 
King, that during the Duke's Abſence 
in Spain, he was not only negligent 1n 
the iſſuing out ſuch Sums of Money, as 
were neceflary for the defraying thoſe 
unlimited Expences, and to corre! pond 
with him with that Deference he had 
uſed to do, but had the Courage to diſ- 


pute his Commands, and to appeal to 


the King, whoſe Eur was always incli- 
ned to Foe and in whom he begun to 
believe himſelf ſo far faſtened, that he 
ſhould not ſtand in need of 5 future 
Support of the Favourite. And of all 
this the Duke could not be without am- 
ple Information, as well from his own 
Creatures, who were near enough to 


obſerve ; as from others, who, caring 


for neither of them, were more ſcanda- 


liz d at fo precipitate a Promotion of a 
Perſon of ſuch an Education, and whom 
they had long known ſo much their In- 


EP though it could not be denied 
hat he flb'd the Places he held with 
great Abilities. 


The Duke no ſooner found the bar” 
liament diſpoſed to a good Opinion of 


him, and being well aſſured of the 
Prince's faſt Na then he project- 
ed the Ruin of this bold Rival of his, 
of whom he ſaw clearly enough that the 
King had ſo good an Opinion, that it 
would not be in his ſole Power to cruſh 
him, as he had done others, in the ſame, 


and as high a-Station. And ſo he eaſily 
procured ſome Leading Men in the 


Houſe of Commons, to cauſe an Im- 
peachment for ſeveral Corruptions, and 
Mifdemeanours, to be ſent up.to the 
Houſe of Peers againſt that great Mi- 
niſter, whom they had ſo lately known 
their Equal in that Houſe; which dil- 
poſed them with great alacrity to this 


Proſecution.” The wWiſe King knew well 


enough the ill Conſequence, that muſt 


attend ſuch an Activity; and that it . 


would ſhake his own Authority in the 
Choice of his On x Miniſters, when they 


So + 


.. 


ſhould find, that their Security did not 
depend ſolely upon his own” Protection: 
Which Breach upon his'Kingly Power 
was ſo much without a/Pretedent (ex- 
cept one unhappy one made three Years 7; 
before, to gratify likewiſe a private Dit . 


| pleaſure) that the like had not been 


practiſed in very many Years, s. 
When this Proſecution was firſt en- 
ter*d upon, and that the King clearly 
diſcern'd it was contriv'd by the Duke, 
and that he had likewiſe prevail'd with 
the Prince to be well pleas'd with it 3 
his Majeſty ſent for them, and with 
much Warmth and Paſſion; difſwaded 
them from appearing farther in it; and 
conjur'd them To #/e all. their maren 


and Authority to reſtrain it, as ſuch a 


Wound to the Crown," that wo not be. 
cafily healed. And when he found the- 
Duke unmov'd by all the Conſidera- 
tions, and Arguments, and Commands, 
he had offer'd, he ſaid, in great Choler, 
By Cod, Stenny, yo are 4 Fool, and 
will ſhortly repent this Folly, aud willi 
find, that, in this Fit of Popularity! you 
are making & Rod, with whith you will 
be ſcourged your Self: And turning in 
ſome Anger to the Prince, told him, 
That be would live to have: his Belly full 
7 Parliament Impeachments; and, chen 
I fhall be dead, you' will haue too muthi 


cauſe to emen her; boto murh\ you bave 


contributed tothe weakning of the Crown 
by the two Precedents' you art Now ſo 
found of 5 intending as well "the En“ 
gaging the Parliament in the War, as 
che Froſecution of the Earbof Middes 
*. men 111830 13 
But the Duke $ Power; ſup breed by 
the Prince's Countenance, Was grown 
ſo great in the two Houſes; that it was 
in vain for the King to interpoſe; and 
ſo (notwithſtanding ſo good A Defence 
made by the Earl, that he Was abſolvꝰd 
from any notorious Crime; aby the im 
artial Opinion” of many 'of thoſe WhO 
eard all the Evidence} he was at laſt 
condemn'd_in a great Fine, 0 long 
and ſtrict Impriſonriend, Aid ever to 
fit in Parliament during His Life: A 
Clauſe of ſuch a Nature as was never 
before found in any Judgment of Par- 
liament, And, in truth, nt to be inflict· 
ed upon any Peer but by Attainder . 
How much allenated overtheKing's 
Affection Was in truth from the Duke, 
e theſe three Provorations}' (1) The 
NT Fe 'Prinee's | 
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Prince's Journey into Spain; (2) The 
Engaging the Parliament to break the 


Match, and Treaty with Spain, and to 
make a War againſt that Crown; and 


(3) The Sacrificing the Earl of Middle 


ſex in ſuch a Manner, upon his own 
Animoſity ; yet he was ſo far from 
thinking fit to manifeſt it (except in 
Whiſpers to very few Men) that he was 


prevai'd with to reſtrain the Earl of 


Briſtol upon his firſt Arrival, without 
permitting him to come into his Pre- 
1 


Hence, which he had poſitively promi- 


ſed, and reſolv'd to do; and in the 
End ſuffer'd his Attorney General to 


exhibit a Charge of High Treaſon, in 


his Majeſty's Name, againſt the ſaid 
Earl, who was thereupon committed to 
the Tower; but ſo little dejected with 
it, that he anſwer'd the Articles with 
great Steddyneſs and Unconcernednels, 
and exhibited another Charge of High 
Treaſon againſt the Duke, in many 
Particulars. | 


And in this Order and Method the 


War was haſtily entered into againſt 


Spain; and a new Treaty ſet on Foot 


into an Ague, which meetin 


for the Prince of Wales with the Daugh- 
ter of France; which was quickly con- 
cluded, though not fully compleated 
till after the Death of King James; 
who, in the Spring following, after a 
ſhort Indiſpoſition by the Gout, fell 
many 


Humours in a fat unweilded Body of 


38 Years old, in four or five Fits, car- 


ried him out of the World. After 
whoſe Death many ſcandalous, and li- 


bellous Diſcourſes were raiſed, without 
the leaſt Colour, or Ground; as ap- 


pear d upon the ſtricteſt, and moſt 
malicious Examination that could be 
made, long after, in a time of Licence, 


when no Body was afraid of offending 


Majeſty, and when proſecuting the 
higheſt Reproaches, and Contumelies a- 
gainſt ghe Royal Family, was held very 
meritorious, 1 

Upon the Death of King James, 
Charles Prince of Vales ſucceeded to 
the Crown, with as univerſal a Joy in 
the People, as can be imagin'd, and in 


a Conjuncture, when all the other Parts 


of Chriſtendom, being engaged in War, 


were very ſolicitous for his Friendſhip ; 
and the more, becauſe he had already 


. . diſcovered an Activity, that was not 


like to ſuffer him to fit ſtill. The Duke 
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continued in the ſame degree of Favour 
at the leaſt, with the Son, which he 


enjoyed ſo many Years under the Fa- 


ther. A rare Felicity! ſeldom known. 


and in which the Expectation of very 
many was exceedingly diſappointed ; 
who knowing the great Jealouſy and 
Indignation, thar the Prince had hereto- 


fore conceiv'd againſt the Duke, for 
having been once very near ſtriking him, 
expected that he would now remember 
that Inſolence, of which he then fo 
often complain'd ; without conſidering. 
the Opportunity the Dake had, by the 
Converſation with the Prince, during 
his Journey into Spain, and whilſt he 
was there, to wipe out the Memory of 
all former Overſights, by making them 
appear to be of a leſs Magnitude than 
they had been underſtood before, 

But a Parliament was neceſſary to be 
calPd, as at the Entrance of all Kings 
to the Crown, for the Continuance of 
lome Supplies and Revenue to the King, 
which have been {till ufed to be grant- 
ed in that Seaſon. And now he quick- ' 
ly found how prophetick the laſt King's 
Predictions had proved, and were like 
to prove. The Parliament that had ſo 
raſhly advanced the War, and ſo paſ- 
ſionately adhered to his Perſon, was 
now no more; and though the Houſe 
of Peers conſiſted ſtill of the ſame 
Men, and moſt of the principal Men 


of the Houſe of Commons were again 


elected to ſerve in this Parliament, yet 
they were far from wedding the War, 
or taking themſelves to be concern'd to 
make good any Declaration made by 


the former: So that though the War 


was entred in, all hope of obtaining 
Money to carry it on was even deſpe- 


rate; and the Affection they had for 


the Duke, and Confidence in him, was 
not then ſo manifeſt, as the Prejudice 
they had now, and Animoſity againſt 


him, was viſible to all the World. All 


the Actions of his Life ripp'd up, and 
ſurvey'd, and all malicious Gloſſes, 
made upon all he had ſaid, and all he 
had done: Votes and Remonſtrances 
paſs'd againſt him as an Enemy to the 
Publick; and his ill Management made 
the Ground of the Refuſal to give the 
King that Supply he had Reaſon to ex- 


pect, and was abſolutely neceſſary to the 


State he was in. 


And this kind of 


Treatment was ſo ill ſaited to the Duke's 
| great 
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great Spirit, which indeed might have 
_ eaſily been bowed, but could very 
hardly be broken, that it wrought con- 


trary Effects upon his high Mind, and 


his Indignation, to find himſelf ſo 
uſed by the ſame Men. For they who 
flatter' d him moſt before, mention'd 
him now with the greateſt Bitterneſs 
and Acrimony; and the ſame Men who 
had call'd him our Saviour for bringing 
the Prince out of Spain, calPd him 
now. the Corrupter of the King, and 
Betrayer of the Liberties of the People, 
without imputing the leaſt Crime to 


him, to have been committed ſince the 


Time of that exalted Adulation, or that 
was not then as much known to them, 
as it could be now: ſo fluctuating and 
unſteady a Teſtimony is the Applauſe 
of popular Councils. 

This Indignation, I ſay, ſo tranſport- 
ed the Duke, that he thought neceſſary 
to publiſh and manifeſt a greater Con- 
tempt of them, than he ſhould have 


done; cauſing this and the next Parlia- 


ment to be quickly diſſolv'd, as ſgon as 
they ſeem'd to entertain Counſels not 
grateful to him; and before he could 
well determine and judge what their 
Temper was in Truth like to prove; 
and, upon every Diſſolution, ſuch as 
had given any Offence, were im- 
priſon'd, or diſgraced; new Projects 


were every Day ſet on foot for Money, 


which ſerv'd only to offend and in- 
cenſe the People, and brought little 
Supplies to the King's Occaſions; yet 
raiſed a great Stock for Expoſtulation, 


Murmur, and Complaint, to be ex- 


poſed when other Supplies ſhould be re- 


quired. And many Perſons, of the 
beſt Quality and Condition under the 
Peerage, were committed to ſeveral 
Priſons, wich Circumſtances unuſual and 


unheard of, for refuſing to pay Money 


required by thoſe extraordinary Ways; 
and the Duke himſelf would paſſionately 
ſay, and frequently do many Things; 


which only griev'd his Friends, and in- 


cenſed his Enemies, and gave them as 
well the Ability as the Inclination to do 
him much harm. 9 : 

In this. fatal Conjuncture, and after 
many ſeveral coſtly Embaſſies into 
France, in the laſt of which the Duke 


himſelf went, and brought triumphant- 


ly home with him the Queen to the Joy 
of the Nation; in a Time when all 


pe 


Endeavours ſhould have been uſed to 


have extinguiſhed that War, in which 


the King was ſo unhappily engaged a- 
gainſt Spain, a new War was as pre- 

cipitately declared againſt France, and 
the Fleet, that had been unwarily de- 


ſign'd to have ſurpriſed Cales, under a 


General very unequal to that great 
Work, which no ſooner return'd with- 


out ſucceſs, and with much damage, 


than it was repaired,, and the Army 


reinforced for the Invaſion of France, 


in which the Duke was General himſelf, 
and made that unfortunate Deſcent up- 
on the Iſle of Ree, which was * 
afterwards attended with many unproſ- 
perous Attempts, and then with a mi- 


ſerable Retreat; in which the Flower 


of the Army was loſt. So that how ill 
ſoever Spain and France were inclined to 

each other, they were both bitter Ene- 

mies to England; whilſt England it, ſelf 
was ſo totally taken up with the 
thought of Revenge upon the Perſon 
who they thought had been the Cauſe of 


their Diſtreſs, that they never con- 
ſider'd, that the ſad Effects of it (if not 


inſtantly provided againſt) muſt inevita- 


bly deſtroy the Kingdom: and gave no 
Truce to their Rage, till the Duke 
finiſh'd his courſe, by a wicked Aſſaſ- 
ſination in the fourth Year of the King, 
and the thirty ſixth gf his Age. 

John Felton, an obſcure Man in his 


own Perſon, who had been bred a Sol- 
dier, and lately a Lieutenant of a Foot 


Company, whoſe Captain had been 
kill'd upon the Retreat at the Iſle of 
Ree, upon which he conceiv'd that the 


Company of right ought to haye been 
conferr'd upon Him, and it being re- 
fuſed to him by the Duke of Backing- 


ham General of the Army, had given 
up his Commiſſion of Lieutenant, and 
withdrawn himſelf from the Army. 
He was of a melancholick Nature, and 
had little Converſation with any Body, 
yet of a Gentleman's Family in Suffolk, 
of good Fortune and Reputation. From 
the Time that he had quitted the Army, 


he reſided in London; when the Houſe 


of Commons, tranſported with Paſſion 
and Prejudice againſt the Duke of Buck- 
ingbam, had accuſed him to the Houſe 
of Peers for ſeveral Miſdemeanors and 
Miſcarriages, and in ſome Declaration 
had n The cauſe of all the 
1 1 „ 
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Enemy to the Publick. 


Some Tranſcripts of ſuch Expreſfions 
and ſome general Invectives he met. 
with amongſt the People; to whom 


that great Man was not grateful, 
wrought ſo far upon this melancholick 
Gentleman, that by degrees, and (as 
* he ſaid upon ſome of his Examinatiohs) 


by frequently hearing ſome popular 


Preachers in the City, he believed he 
ſhould do God good ſervice, if he kill'd 
the Duke; which he ſhortly after re- 
ſolv*'d to do: He choſe no other In- 
ſtrument to do it with, than an ordinary 
Knife, which he bought of a common 
Cutler for a Shilling : and thus provid- 
ed he repair'd to Portſmouth, where he 
arrived the Eve of St. Bartholomew. 
The Duke was then there, in order to 
prepare and make ready the Fleet and 
the Army, with which he reſolved in 
few Days to tranſport himſelf to the 
Relief of Rochel, which was then ſtrait- 


y befieged by the Cardiral Richelieu; 


Ja for the Relief whereof the Duke 
as the more oblig'd, by Reaſon that, 
at bubeing at the Iſle of Ree, he had re- 
ceiv'd great Supplies of Victuals, and 
ſome Companies of their Garriſon from 
that Town, the want of both which 
they were at this Time very ſenſible of, 
and griev*d at. 


This Morning of St. Bartholomew the 
Duke had received Letters, in which 


he was advertiſed that Roche! had re- 
Hev'd it ſelf ; upon which he directed 
that his Break- faſt might fpeedily be 
made ready, and he would make haſte 


to acquaint the King with the good 


News, the Court being then at South- 
doch the Houſe of Sir Daniel Norton. 
five Miles from Portſmouth. 


of Quality, and Officers of the Fleet 
and Army. 
There was Monſieur de Soubize Bro- 


ther to the Duke of Rohan, and other 


French Gentlemen, who were very ſol- 
licitous for the Embarkation of the 
Army, and for the Departure of the 
Fleet for the Relief of Rocbel: and 
they were at that Time in much Trou- 
ble and Perplexity, out of Apprehen- 


ſion. that the News the Duke had re- 


- ceiv'd that Morning might ſlacken the 


Preparations for the Voyage, 2g 


The 
Chamber wherein he was dreſſing him- 
ſelf, was full of Company, of Perſons 


Hihi of the e Rebelliut 
Evils the King db, aher 4, and an 


their imfatken and Intereſt Se | 

them wete not advanced with Expedi- 
tion; and ſo they held much Diſcourſe: 
with the Duke of the Impoſſibilitʒ that 


his Intelligence could be true, and that 
it was contrived: by the Artifice and 


Dexterity of their Enemies, in order 
to abate the Warmth and Zeal that was 
uſed for their Relief, the Arrival of 
which Relief thoſe Enemies had fo- 
much Reaſon to apprehend; and a. 


longer Delay in ſending it would eaſe 
them of that terrible Apprehenſion, 


their Forts and Works towards the Seay 
and in the Harbour, being almoſt 


finiſh'd. 


This Diſcourſe, according to thou 
tural Cuſtom of that Nation, and by 
the uſual Diale&t of that Language, 


was held with that Paſſion and Vehe- 
mence, that the Standers by, who under- 


food not French, did believe that they 


were angry, and that they uſed the Duke 
rudely. He being ready, and inform'd 
that his Break-faſt was ready, drew to- 
wards the Door, where the Hangings 
were held up; and, in that very Pal- 
ſage, turning himſelf to ſpeak with Sir 
Thomas Fryer, a Colonel of the Army, 
who was then ſpeaking near his Ear, he 
was on a ſuddain ſtruck over hisShoul- 
der upon the Breaſt with a Knife; up- 
on which, without uſing any other 
Words, but, The Fillain hath kilPd 


«me; and in the fame Moment pulling 


out the Knife himſelf, he fell down 
dead, the Knife having pierced his Heart. 
No Man had ſeen the Blow, or the 
Man who gave it, but in the Confuſion 
they were in, every Man made his own 
conjecture, and declared it as a Thing 
known; moſt agreeing that it was done 


by che French, from the angry Diſ- 


courſe they thought they had heard from 
them. And it was a kind of a Miracle, 
they were not all kilPd in that Inſtant; 
the ſober ſort, that preſerv*d them from 
it, having the ſame Opinion. of their 
Guilt, and only referving them for 


a more Judicial Examination and Pro- 


ceeding. 

In the Crowd near che Door, there 
was found upon the Ground a Hat, in 
the inſide whereof there was ſew d upon 
the Crown a Paper, in which were writ 
four or five Lines of that Declaration 
made by the Houſe of Commons, in 
* they had ſtyPd the Duke an E- 


nemy 


in the Rein of King CHARLES f. 


hemy to the Kingdom; and under it a 
ſhort Ejaculation or two towards. a, 
Prayer. It was eaſily enough concluded 
that the Hat belonged to the Perion. who 
had committed the Murder: But the 


Difficulty remain'd {till as great, Who. 


that Perſon ſhould be? for the Writing 
diſcover'd nothing of the Name, and 
whoſoever 1t was, 1t was very natural to 
believe; that he was gone far enough, 
not to be found without a Hat. 

In this Hurry, one running one Way, 
another another Way, a Man was ſeen 
walking before the Door very compo- 


 fedly without a Hat; whereupon. one 


crying out, Here is the Fellow that killid 
the Duke ; upon which others run thi- 
ther; every body aſking, Which is He ? 
Which is be? to which the Man with- 
out the Hat very compoſedly anſwer'd, 
1 am He. Thereupon ſome of thoſe 
who were molt. furious, ſuddenly ran 
upon the Man with their drawn Swords 


to kill him; but others, who were at 


leaſt equally concern'd in the Loſs, and 
in the Senſe of it, defended him: Him- 
ſelf with open Arms very calmly and 
chearfully expoſing Himſelf to the Fury 
and Swords of the moſt enraged, as be- 
ing very willing to fall a Sacrifice to 
their ſudden Anger, rather than to be 


kept for that deliberate Juſtice, which 


he knew muſt be executed upon him. 
He was now known enough, and ea- 


ſily diſcover'd to be that Felton, whom 


we mention'd before, had been a Lieu- 
tenant in the Army: He was quickly 
carry'd into a private Room by the Per- 
ſons of the beſt Condition; ſome where- 
of were in Authority; who firſt thought 


fit ſo far to diſſemble, as to mention the 


Duke only grievouſſy wounded, but not 
without hope of Recovery. Upon which 
Felton ſmiled, and faid; he knew well 


enough he had given a Blow that had 


determin'd all their Hopes. Being then 
aſk'd (which was the Diſcovery princi- 
pally aim'd at) by whoſe Inſtigation he 
had perform'd that horrid and wicked 
Act; he anſwer'd them with a wonder- 
ful Aſſurance, That they ſhould not trou- 
ble themſelves in that Enquiry  - that no 
Man living had Credit or Power enough 
 evith him to have engaged, or diſpoſed 
Him to ſuch an Action; that he had never 
intruſted bis Purpoſe and Reſolution to a- 
ny Man; that it proteeded only from 


Himſelf, and the impulje-of his own Con- 


| 
ſcience; and that the Moti ves thereuiito. 
would appear; if bis Hat were found, in 
which he had therefore fixed them, becaliſe 
he believ'd it very probable that he might 


periſh. in. this Allempt. He confeſs d; 
that he had came to Town, but the Night 


before, and had kept his Lodging, that be. 


might not be ſeen, or taken notice f, and, 
that be had come that Morujng to the 
Duke's Lodging, where he had-waited at 
the Door for his coming out; and whtn 
he found, by the Motions within, that be 
was coming, he drew to the Door; as-1 


He held up the Hanging; and Sir. Tho- 


mas Fryar ſpeaking with the Duke, as 
hath been ſaid, and being of much lower, 
ſtature than the Duke, 1130 a little iucliu- 
ed towards him, he too the Opportunity 
of giving the Blow over his Shoulders. 
He ſpoke very frankly of whay hg 
had done, and bore the.Reptoaches of 


. thoſe who ſpoke to him, with the 


Temper of a Man who thought he had 
not done amils. But after he liad been in 
Priſon ſome Time, where he was treat= 
his ed without any Rigour, and with 
Humanity enough ; and before, and at 
his Trial, which was about four Months 
after; at the King's Bench Bar; he behav- 


ed himſelf with great Modeſty and won- 


derful Repentance; being; as. he ſaid, 
convinced in his Conſcience; that. hg 
had done wickedly, and aſk'd the Far- 
don of the King, the Dutcheſs, and all 
the Duke's Servants, whom he acknow- 
ledg'd to have offended ; and very ear- 
neſtly beſought the Judges that he 
might have his Hand ſtruck off, with 
which he had perform'd that impious 
Act, before he ſhould be put to Death, 
The Court was too near Portſmouth; 
and too many Courtiers upon the Place, 
to have this Murder long conceal'd 
from the King. His Majeſty was at 
the publick Prayers of the Church, 
when Sir Jabn Hippeſly came into the 
Room, with a troubled Countenance, 


and without any Pauſe, in reſpect pf the 


Exerciſe they were performing, went 
directly to the King, and whijper'd in 
his Ear, what had fall'n out. His Ma- 
jeſty continu'd unmoved, and without 
the leaſt Change in his Countenance, till 
Prayers were ended; when he ſuddain- 
ly departed to his Chamber, and threw 
himſelf upon the Bed, lamenting with 

much Paſſion; and with . Abundance of 
Tears, the Loſs he had of an excellent 

| | Servant; 
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and ſome general Invectives he met 


with amongſt the People, to whom 


that . great Man was not grateful, 
wrought ſo far upon this melancholick 
Gentleman, that by degrees, and (as 
he faid upon ſome of his Examinatiohs) 


by frequently hearing ſome popular 


Preachers in the City, he believed he 
ſhould do God good ſervice, it he kill'd 


the Duke; which he ſhortly after re- 


ſolv'd to do: He choſe no other In- 
ſtrument to do it with, than an ordinary 
Knife, which he bought of a common 
Cutler for a Shilling: and thus provid- 
ed he repair'd to Portſmouth, where he 


arrived the Eve of St. Bartholomew. 


The Duke was then there, in order to 
prepare and make ready the Fleet and 
the Army, with which he reſolved in 


few Days to tranſport himſelf to the 


Relief of Roche!, which was then ſtrait- 
the Cardinal Richelieu; 
Ja 2 the 


at his being at the Iſle of Ree, he had re- 
ceiv'd great Supplies of Victuals, and 


ſome Companies of their Garriſon from 


that Town; the want of both which 


they were at this Time very ſenſible of, 


and griev'd at. 
This Morning of St. Bartholomew the 


Duke had received Letters, in which 


he was advertiſed that Roche! had re- 


liev'd it ſelf ; upon which he directed 
that his Rreak- faſt might fpeedily be 
made ready, and he would make haſte 


to acquaint the King with the good 


News, the Court being then at Sourh- 


wick the Houſe of Sir Daniel Norton. 
five Miles from Poriſmoutb. The 


Chamber wherein he was drefling him- 
ſelf, was full of Company, of 


erſons 
of Quality, and Officers of the Fleet 
and Army. 

There was Monſieur de Soubize Bro- 
ther to the Duke of Roban, and other 


French Gentlemen, who were very ſol- 


licitous for the Embarkation of the 
Army, and for the Departure of the 
Fleet for the Relief of Rochel: and 
they were at that Time in much Trou- 


ble and Perplexity, out of Apprehen- 
ſion that the News the Duke had re- 


ceiv'd that Morning might ſlacken the 
1 for "the Voyage, which 


finiſh'd. 


elief whereof the Duke 
as the more oblig'd, by Reaſon that, 


2 of the Rebellion 


Fvils the Kingdom 22 d, and an 
Enemy to the Publick. | 
Some Tranſcripts of ſuch Expreſſions 


their imc and Intereſt perſwaded 
them were not advanced with Expedi- 
tion; and ſo they held much Diſcourſe: 

with the Duke of the Impoſſibility that 
His Intelligence could be true, and that 
it was contrived by the Artifice and 
Dexterity of their Enemies, in order 
to abate the Warmth and Zeal that was 
uſed for their Relief, the Arrival of 

which Relief thoſe: Enemies had ſo 
much Reaſon to apprehend; and a 


longer Delay in ſending it would eaſe 
them of that terrible Apprehenſion, 


their Forts and Works towards the Seay 
and in the Harbour, being almoſt; 


This Diſcourſe, according to the na- 
tural Cuſtom of that Nation, and. by 
the uſual Diale&t of that Language, 
was held with that Paſſion and Vehe- 
mence, that the Standers by, who under- 


ſtood not French, did believe that they 
were angry, and that they uſed the Duke 


rudely. He being ready, and inform'd 
that his Break-faſt was ready, drew to- 
wards the Door, where the Hangings. 
were held up; and, in that very Paſ- 
ſage, turning himſelf to ſpeak with Sir 
Thomas Fryar, a Colonel of the Army, 
who was then ſpeaking near his Ear, he 
was on a ſuddain ſtruck over his Shoul- 


der upon the Breaſt with a Knife; up- 


on which, without uſing any other 
Words, but, The Pillain hath kilPd 


me; and in the fame Moment pullin 


out the Knife himſelf, he fell down 
dead, the Knife having pierced his Heart. 
No Man had ſeen the Blow, or the 
Man who gave it, but in the Confuſion 


they were in, every Man made his own 


conjecture, and declared it as a Thing 
known; moſt agreeing that it was done 
by the French, from the angry Diſ- 
courſe they thought they had heard from 
them. And it was a kind of a Miracle, 
they were not all kilPd in that Inſtant ; 


the ſober ſort, that preſerv'd them from 


it, having the ſame Opinion. of their 
Guilt, and only referving them for 
a more Judicial Examination and Pro- 


ceeding. 
In the Crowd near the Door, there 


was found upon the Ground a Hat, in 


the inſide whereof there was ſew'd upon 
the Crown a Paper, in which were writ 
four or five Lines of that Declaration 
made by the Houſe of Commons, in 
which they had ſtyPd the Duke an E- 

nemy 


in the Reign of King CHARLES I: 


nemy to the Kingdom; and under it a 
ſhort Ejaculation or two towards. a. 
Prayer. It was eafily enough concluded 
that the Hat belonged to the Perion. who 
had committed the Murder: But the 
Difficulty remain'd {till as great, Who 
that Perſon ſhould be ? for the Writing 
diſcover'd nothing of the Name, and 
whoſoever it was, it was very natural to 
believe; that he was gone far enough, 
not to be found without a Hat. 

In this Hurry, one running one Way; 
another another Way, a Man was ſeen 
walking before the Door very. compo- 
ſedly without a Hat; whereupon. one 
crying out, Here is the Fellom that kill d 
the Duke ; upon which others run thi- 
ther; every body aſking, Which is He ? 
Which is he? to which the Man with- 
out the Hat very compoſedly anſwer'd, 
Jam He. Thereupon ſome of thoſe 
who were moſt furious, ſuddenly ran 
upon the Man with their drawn Swords 
to kill him; but others, who were at 
leaſt: equally concern'd in the Loſs, and 
in the Senſe of it, defended him: Him- 
ſelf with open Arms very calmly and 
chearfully expoſing Himſelf to the Fury 
and Swords of the moſt enraged, as be- 


ing very willing to fall a Sacrifice to 


their ſudden Anger, rather than to be 
kept for that deliberate Juſtice, which. 
he knew muſt be executed upon him. 


He was now known enough, and ea- 
ſily diſcover'd to be that Fellon, whom 
we mention'd before, had been a Lieu- 


' tenant in the Army: He was quickly 


carry*d into a private Room by the Per- 


ſons of the beſt Condition; ſome where- 
of were in Authority; who firſt thought 
fit ſo far to diſſemble, as to mention the 
Duke only grievouſſy wounded, but not 
without hope of Recovery. Upon which 
Felton ſmiled, and ſaid; he knew well 
enough he had given a Blow that had 
determin'd all their Hopes. Being then 
aſk'd (which was the Diſcovery princi- 
pally aim'd at) by-whoſe Inſtigation he 
had perform'd that horrid and wicked 
Act; he anſwer'd them with a wonder- 
ful Aſſurance, That they ſhould not trou- 
ble themſelves in that Enquiry that no 
Man living bad Credit or Power enough 
with him to have engaged, or diſpoſed 
him to ſuch an Alion; that be had never 
zutruſted bis Purpoſe and Reſolution to a- 


ny Man; that it proteeded only from 


is 


ſcience; and that the Moti ves therenuiito 
would appear, if his Hat were found, in 
which he had therefore fixed them, becaltſe 
he believ'd it very probable that he might 
periſh. in this Attempt. He confeſs ds 
that he had came to Town, but the Night 
before, and had kept his Lodging, that be. 
might not be ſeen, or taten notice f and, 
that be had come that Morning to the 
Dauke*s Lodging, where he had: wales at 
the Door for his coming out; and whip 
he found, by the Motions within, that he 
was coming, he drew to the Door, as if 
he, held up the Hanging; and Sir. Tho- 
mas Fryar ſpeaking with the Duke, as. 
hath been ſaid, and being of much lower, 
ſtature than the Duke, * little incliu- 
ed towards him, he tgck, the Opportunity - 
of giving the Blow over his Shoulders. 
He ſpoke very frankly of What he 
had done, and bore the Reproaches of 
thoſe who ſpoke to him, with the 
Temper of a Man who thought her had 
not done amiſs. But after he liad been in 
Priſon ſame Time, where he was treat- 
his ed without any Rigour, and with 
Humanity enough ; and before, and at 
his Trial, which was about four Months 


after, at the King's Bench Bar; he behav- 


ed himſelf with great Modeſty and won- 


derful Repentance; being; as he ſaid, 


convinced in his Conſcience; that he 
had done wickedly, and aſk'd the Far- 
don of the King, the Dutcheſs, and all 
the Duke's Servants, whom he acknow-. 
ledg*d to have offended ; and very ear- 
neſtly befought the Judges that he 
might have his Hand itruck off; with 
which he had perform'd that imipious 
Act, before he ſhould be put to Death, 
The Court was too near  Port/month; 
and too many Courtiers upon the Place, 
to have this Murder long conceaFd 
from the King. His Majeſty - was at 
the publick Prayers of the Church, 
when Sir Jabn Hippefly came into the 
Room, with a troubled Countenance, 
and without any Pauſe, in reſpect of the 
Exerciſe they were performing, - went 
directly to the King, and whiſper'd in 
his Ear, what had fall'n out. His Ma- 


jeſty continu'd unmoved, ard without 


the leaſt Change in his Countenance, till 
Prayers were ended; when he ſuddain- 
ly departed to his'Chamber; and threw 
himſelf upon the Bed; lamenting with 
much Paſſion; and with . Abungdance of 
Tears, the Loſs he had of an excellent 
* Servant; 
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Servant, and the horrid Manner in 
which he had been depriv'd of him: 
and he continued in this melancholick 
diſcompoſure of Mind many Days. 

Yet his Manner of receiving the 
News in Publick, when it was firſt 
brought him in the preſence of ſo many 
(who knew or ſaw nothing of the Pal- 


ſion he expreſs'd upon his retreat) made 
many Men believe, that the Accident 


was not very ungrateful ; ar leaſt, that it 
was very indifferent to him; as being 


rid of a Servant very ungracious to 
the People, and the Prejudice of 
whoſe Perſon exceedingly obſtructed all 
Overtures- made in Parliament for his 
Service. ee 

And, upon this Obſervation, Perſons 
of all Conditions took great licence in 
ſpeaking of the Perſon of the Duke, 
and dillecting all his Infirmities, believ- 
ing they ſhould not thereby incur any 
diſpleaſure of the King's. In which 
they took very ill Meaſures; for from 
that Time almoſt to the Time of his 
own Death, the King admitted very 
few into any degree of Truſt, who had 
ever diſcover*d themſelves to be Ene- 
mies to the Duke, or againſt whom he 
had manifeſted a notable prejudice. 

There are two Particulars, :which lie 
heavieſt upon his Memory, either of 
them aggravated by Circumſtances very 
important, and which adminiſter fre- 
quent Occaſions by their Effects to be 
remember d. ; 
The Firſt, his engaging his old un- 
willing Maſter and the Kingdom in the 
War with Spain (not to mention the 
bold Journey thither, or the Breach of 
that Match) in a Time when the Crown 
was ſo poor, and the People more in- 
elin'd to a bold Enquiry, How it came 
to be ſo, than dutiful to provide for 
its Supply : and this only upon perſonal 
Animoſities between him, and the Duke 
of Olivarez, the ſole Favourite in that 
Court, and thoſe Animoſities from very 
trivial Provocations, which flowed in- 
deed from no other Fountain, than that 
the Nature and Education of Spain re- 
ſtrain'd Men from Gaiety, and Frolique 
Humour, to which the Prince's Court 
was more inclin'd. And Olivarez had 
been heard to cenſure very ſeverely the 
Duke's Familiarity, and want of Re- 
ſpect towards the Prince (a Crime mon- 
ſtrous to the Spaniard) and had ſaid, 
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that I the Infanta did not, as ſoon as ſhe 
was married, ſuppreſs that Licence, fhe 
wonld herſelf quickly undergo the Miſchief 
of it : Which gave the firſt Alarum to 
the Duke to apprehend his own Ruin in 
that Union, and accordingly to uſe all 
his Endeavours to break and prevent it ; 


and from that time he took all Occa- 


ſions to quarrel with, and reproach the 
Conde Duke. „ 

One Morning the King of Spain de- 
ſir'd the Prince to take the Air, and to 
viſit a little Houſe of Pleaſure he had 
four Miles from Madrid, ſtanding in a 
Foreſt, yhere he us'd ſometimes to 
Hunt; and the Duke not being ready, 


the King and the Prince, and the In- 


fante Don Carlos went into the Coach, 
the King likewiſe calling the Earl of 
Briſtol into that Coach to aſſiſt them in 
their Converſation, the Prince then not 
ſpeaking any Spaniſh ; and left Olivarez 
to follow in the Coach with the Duke 
of Buckingham. When the Duke came, 
they went into the Coach, accompanied 
with others of both Nations, and pro- 
ceeded very cheerfully towards the over- 
taking the King; but when upon the 
way he heard, that the Earl of Briſtol 
was in the Coach with the King, he 
broke out into a great Paſſion, revil'd 
the Conde Duke as the Contriver of the 
Affront, reproach'd the Earl of Briſtol 
for his Preſumption, in taking the Place 


which in all reſpects belong'd to Him, 


who was join'd with him as Embaſſador 


Extraordinary, and came laſt from the 


Preſence of his. Mafter, and reſolv'd to 
go out of the Coach and to return to 


Madrid. Olivarez eaſily difcover*d by 


the Diſorder, and the Noiſe, and the 
Tone, that the Duke was very angry, 
without comprehending the Cauſe of it; 
only found that the Earl of Briſtol was 
often nam*d with ſuch a Tone, that he 
begun to ſuſpe& what in Truth might 
be the Cauſe. And thereupon he com- 
manded a Gentleman, who was on 
Horſeback, with all fpeed to overtake 
the King's Coach, and deſire that it 
might ſtay ;- intimating that the Duke 
had taken ſome Diſpleaſure, the Ground 
whereok was not enough underſtood. 


Upon which the King's Coach ſtay'd, 


and when the other approach'd within 


diſtance, the Conde Duke alighted, and 
acquainted the King with what he had 
obſerv'd, and what he conceiv'd. The 
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King himſelf alighted z made great 
Compliments to the Duke, the Earl of 
Briſtol excuſing himſelf upon the King's 
Command, that he ſhould ſerve as In- 
| terpreter. In the End Don Carlos went 


into the Coach with the Favourite, and 


the Duke and the Earl of Briſtol went 
with the King, and the Prince; and ſo 
they proſecuted their Journey, and after 
Dinner return'd in the ſame Manner to 
Madrid. 

This with all the Ciecvenſinnces of it 
adminiſter'd wonderful occaſion of Diſ- 
courſe in the Court and Country, there 


never having been ſuch a Comet ſeen in 


that Hemiſphere ; their ſubmiſs Re- 
verence to their Princes being a vital 


Part of their Religion. 


There were very few Days palſs*d- af 


terwards, in which there was not ſome 
Manifeſtation of the higheſt Diſplea- 
fure and Hatred in the Duke againſt 
the Earl of Briſtol. And when the 
Conde Duke had ſome eclairciſment 
with the Duke, in which he made all 
the Proteſtations of his ſincere Affection, 
and his Deſire to maintain a clear, and 
faithful Friendſhip with him, which he 
conceiv'd might be, in ſorge degree, 
uſeful to both their Maſters ;* the other 
receiv'd his Proteſtations with all Con- 
tempt, and declar*d, with a very un- 
neceflary Frankneſs, 7 hat he would have 
ro Friendſhip with him. 


The next Day after the King OF + 


from accompanying the Prince towards 
the Sea, where, at parting, there were 
all poſſible Demonſtrations of mutual 
Affection between them; the King 
cauſed a fair Pillar to be erected in the 
Place where they laſt embrac'd each 
other, with Inſcriptions of great Ho- 
nour to the Prince; there being then in 
that Court not the leaſt Suſpicion, or 


Imagination, that the Marriage would 


not ſ ucceed. Inſomuch that afterwards, 
upon the News from Rome that the Dil- 
m_ was granted, the Prince hav- 

ing left the Deſponſorios in the Hands 
of the Earl of Briſtol, in which the 
Inſante Don Carlos was conſtituted the 
Prince's Proxy to Marry the Infanta on 


his behalf; She was treated as Princeſs 
of Wales, the Queen gave her Place, 


and the Erneglih Embaſſador had fre- 
quent Audiences, as with his Miſtreſs, in 
which he would not be covered: Yet, 
I Ys the very next Day after the 


thought would prove Mortal, 


to * him conducted into England; 


"ML 


Prince's departure from the King, Mr. 6 
Clark, one of the Prince's Bed-Cham- 
ber, who had formerly ſerv'd the Duke, 
was ſent back to Madrid, upon Pre- 
tence that ſomewhat was forgotten 
there, but in Truth, with Orders to the 
Earl of Brifto! not to deliver the 
Deſponſorios (which, by the Articles, 
he was oblig'd to do, within - fifteen 
Days after the arrival of the Diſpenſa- 
tion) until he ſhould receive further Or- 
ders from the Prince, or King, after his 
return into England. 

Mr. Clark was not to deliver this 
Letter to the Embaſſador, till he was 


ſure the Diſpenſation was come; of 


which he could not be advertis'd in the 
Inſtant. But he lodged in the Embaſs 
ſador's Houſe, and falling ſick of a 
Calenture, which the Phyſicians 
he ſent 
for the Earl to come to his Bedſide, and 
deliver'd him the Letter before the Ar- 
rival of the Diſpenſation, though long 
after it was known to be granted; upon 
which all thoſe Ceremonies were per- 
form'd to the Infanta. ö 
By theſe Means, and by this Method, 
this great Affair, upon which the Eyes 
of Chriſtendom had been ſo long fix d, 
came to be diſſolv'd, without the leaſt 
Mixture with, dr Contribution from 
thoſe Amours, which were afterwards | 
ſo confidently diſcours'd of. 
The other Particular, by which he 
involv*d himſelf in fo many fatal Intri- 
cacies, from which he could never ex- 
tricate himſelf, was, his running vio- 
lently into the War with France, with- 
out any- kind of Provocation, and upon 
a particular Paſſion very unwarrantable. 
In his Embaſſy in France; where his 


Perſon and Preſence was wonderfully 


admired and eſteem'd, and in which he 
appear*d with all the Luſtre the Wealth 
of England could adorn him with, and 
outſhin'd all the Bravery that Court 
could dreſs it ſelf i in, and overacted 
the whole Nation in their own moſt 
peculiar Vanities: He had the Ambi- 
tion to dedicate his moſt violent 

fection to a Lady of a very lime 
Quality, and to purſue it with moſt. 
importunate Addreſſes  Inſornuch as 
-when the King had brought the Queen 
his Siſter as far as he meant to do, and 
deliver'd her into the Hands of the Duke 
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the Duke in his Journey, after the de- 
parture from that Court, took a Re- 
folution once more to make a Viſit to 
that great Lady, which he believ'd he 
might do with much Privacy. But it 
was ſo eaſily diſcover'd, that Proviſion 
was made for his Reception and if he 
had purſued his Attempt, he had been 
without doubt aſſaſſinated; of which 
he had only ſo much Notice, as ſerv'd 
him to decline the Danger. But he 
ſwore, in the Inſtant, That he would ſee, 
and ſpeak with that Lady, in ſpite of the 
Strength and Power of France. 
from the Time that the Queen arriv*d 
in England, he took all the Ways he 
could to undervalue and exaſperate that 
Court and Nation, by cauſing all thoſe 
who fled into England from the Juſtice 
and Diſpleaſure of that King, to be re- 


ceiv*d and entertained here with Bounty 


and Magnificence; and the more ex- 
traordinary the Perſons were, and the 
more notorious their King's Dif pleaſure 
was towards them, the more reſpectiully 
they were receiv'd and efteem'd. He 
omitted no Opportunity to incenſe the 
| King againſt France, and to diſpoſe 
him to aMſt the Hugonots, whom he 


likewiſe encourag'd to give their King 


ſome Trouble. 

And which was Worſt than all this, 
he took great Pains to leſſen the King's 
Affection towards his young Queen, be- 
ing exceedingly Jealous, leſt her In- 
tereſt might be of force enough to crols 
his other Deſigns: And in this Strata- 
gem, he ſo far ſwerv'd from the Inſtinct 
of his Nature, and his proper Inclina- 
tions, that he who was compounded of 
all the Elements of Afﬀability, and 
Courteſy towards all kind of People, 


had brought himſelf to a habit of Ne- 
olect, and even of Rudeneſs towards the 


Queen. 


One Day, 


Lodging at an Hour fhe had intended 


to go, and was hinder*d by a meer Ac- 
cident ; he came into her Chamber in 


much Paſtion, and, after ſome Expoſtu- 
lations rude. enough, he told her, She 
” ſhould repent. is; 
with ſome Quickneſs, he reply*d inſo- 
lently to her, that there had been Queens 
in England, who had loft their Heads. 
And it was univerſally known, that, 
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on at another Rate, and Expence. 


het he unjuſtly appre- | 
hended that She had ſhew'd ſome diſre. 
ſpect to his Mother, in not going to her 


her Majeſty anſwering 
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during his Life, the Queen never had 
any Credit with the King, with refe- 
rence to any publick Affairs, and ſo 
could not divert the Reſolution of mak- 
ing a War with France. 

The War with Spain had found the 
Nation in a Surfeit of a long Peace, and 
in a Diſpoſition inclinable enough to 
War with that Nation, which might 
put an End to an Alliance the moſt un- 
grateful to them, and which they moſt 
fear'd, and from whence no other Da- 
mage had yet befallen them, than a 
Chargeable and Unſucceſsful Voyage by 
Sea, without the Loſs of Ships or Men. 

But a War with France muſt be*carried 
Be- 
ſides, the Nation was weary and ſur- 
feited with the Firſt, before the Second 
was enter*d upon; and it was very viſi- 
ble to wiſe Men, that when the general 
Trade of the Kingdom, from whence 


the Support of the Crown principally 
reſulted, ſhould be utterly extinguiſh'd 


with France, as it was with Spain, and 
interrupted or obſtructed with all other 
Places, (as it muſt be, in a great mea- 
ſure, in a War, how proſperouſly ſoe- 
ver it might be carried on) the Effects 

would be very ſad, and involve the 


King in many Perplexitics and it could 
not but fall out accordingly. 


Upon the Return from Cales without 


Succeſs, though all the Ships, and all 


the Men were ſeen : and though by that 
Fleet's putting in at Plymouth, near two 
hundred Miles from London, there 
could be but very imperfect Relations, 
and the News of Yeſterday was contra- 


dicted by the Morrow; beſides that the 
Expedition had been undertaken by the 


Advice of the Parliament, and with an 


univerſal Approbation of the People, ſo 
ſo that no body could reaſonably ſpeak 
loudly againſt it; yet, notwithſtanding 
all this, the ill Succeſs en born, 
and imputed to ill Conduct. 

But the running into this War with 
France (trom whence the Queen was fo 
newly receiv*d) without ſo much as the 
Formality ofa Declaration from the King, 
containing the Ground, and Provoca- 
tion, and End of it, according to Cuſtom 
and Obligation in the like Caſes (for it 
was obſerv*d that the AManifeto which 
was publiſh'd was in the Duke's own 


Name, who went Admiral and General of 
the Expedition) opened the Mouths of all 
Men 
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Men to inveigh againſt it with all Bitter- 
neſs, and the ſudden ill Effects of it, 
manifeſted in the Return of the Fleet to 
Portſmouth, within ſuch a Diſtance of 
London, that nothing could be con- 
ceal'd of the Loſs ſuſtain'd; in which, 
moſt noble Families found a Son, or a 
Brother, or near Kinſman wanting, 
without ſuch Circumſtances of their 


Deaths, as are uſually the Conſolations, 


and Recompences of ſuch Cataſtrophes. 
The Retreat had been a Rout without 


an Enemy, and the French had their 
Revenge by the Diſorder, and Confu- 


ſion of the Eugliſb themſelves; in which, 
great Numbers of Noble and Ignoble 
were crowded to Death, or drowned 
without the Help of an Enemy; and 


ſome thouſands of the Common Men 


were wanting, ſo few of thoſe principal 
Officers, who attain'd to a Name in 


War, and by whoſe Courage and Ex- 


perience any War was to be conducted, 


could be found. . 
The Effects of this Overthrow did 
not at firſt appear in Whiſpers, Mur- 
murs, and Invectives, as the Retreat 
from Cales had done; but produc*d 
ſuch a general Conſternation over the 


Face of the whole Nation, as if all the 


Armies of France and Spain were united 
together, and had cover'd the Land. 
Mutinies in the Fleet and Army, under 
Pretence of their Want of Pay, but in 
truth, out of Deteſtation of the Service, 
and the Authority of the Duke. The 


Countries throughout the Kingdom 


were ſo incenſed, that they refus'd to 
ſuffer the Souldiers to be billetted upon 


them; by which, they often underwent 


greater Inconveniences and Miſchiets, 
than they endeavour*d to prevent. The 


Endeavour to raiſe new Men for the 
Recruit of the Army by Preſſing, found 
Oppoſition in many Places; and the 
Authority by which it was done not 


ſubmitted to, as being counted illegal. 
This produc'd a Reſort to Martial Law, 
by which many were executed; which 


rais'd an Aſperity in the Minds of more. 


than of the Common People. And this 
Diſtemper was ſo. univerſal, that the 
leaſt Spark ſtill meeting with combuſti- 
ble Matter enough to make a Flame; 
all wiſe Men, look*d upon it as the Pre- 


diction of the Deſtruction and Diſſolu- 


tion, that would follow. 


And it cannot be deny*d, that from 


theſe two Wars ſo wretchedly enter'd 


into, and the Circumſtances before 


mention'd, which flow'd from thence; 
the Duke's Ruin took its Date; and 
never left purſuing him, till that exe- 
crable Act upon his Perſon ; the Ma- 
lice whereof was contracted by that ſole 
evil Spirit of the Time, without any 
Partner in the Conſpiracy. And the 
Venom of that Seaſon increas'd and got 
Vigour; untill, from one Licence to 
another, it proceeded till the Nation 
was corrupted to that monſtrous Degree, 
that it grew ſatiated, and weary of the 
Government itſelf; under which it had 
enjoy'd a greater Meaſure of Felicity, 
than any Nation was ever poſſeſs'd of; 
and which could never be continued to 
them, but under the ſame Government. 
And as theſe Calamities originally 
ſprung from the inordinate Appetite 
and Paſſion of this young Man, under 
the two much Eaſineſs of two indulgent 
Maſters, and the Concurrence of a thou- 


ſand other Accidents; ſo, if he had 


livd longer, the Obſervation and Ex- 


perience he had gain'd, which had ve- 
ry much improv'd his Underſtanding, 
with the Greatneſs of his Spirit, and 
Jealouſy of his Maſter's Honour ( to 
whom his Fidelity was ſuperior to any 
Temptation) might have repair*d many 
of the Inconveniences, which he had 
introduc'd, and would have prevented 
the Miſchiefs which were the natural. 
Effects of thoſe Cauſes. 3 
There were many Stories ſcatter'd a- 
broad at that Time of ſeveral Prophecies 
and Predictions of the Duke's untimely 


and violent Death. Amongſt the reſt 


there was one, which was upon a bet- 


ter Foundation of Credit, than uſually. 


ſuch Diſcourſes are founded upon. 


There was an Officer in the King's 
Wardrobe in Vindſor Caſtle, of a good 
Reputation for Honeſty and Diſcretion, 


and then about the Age of fifty Years 


or more; this Man had in his Youth, 


been bred in a School, in the Pariſh 
where Sir George Villiers the Father of 
the Duke liv'd; and had been much 
cheriſh*d and oblig*d, in that ſeaſon of 
his Age, by the ſaid Sir George, whom 
afterwards he never ſaw. About ſix 
Months before the miſerable End of the 
Duke of Buckingham, about midnight, 


this Man, being in his Bed, at Vindſor, 


where his Office was, and in very good 
| | Health, 
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Health, there appear'd to him on the tenance, and bitterly reproaching him 
| . Side of his Bed, a Man of a very vene- for not performing what he had pro- 
[ih rable Aſpect, who drew the Curtains of mis'd to do. The poor Man bad by 
1 


his Bed, and, fixing his Eyes upon this Time recover'd the Courage to tell 
him, aſk*d him, if he knew him. The hjm, That. in Truth he had deferr'd the 
poor Man, half dead with Fear, and "6 

Apprehenſion, being aſk'd the ſecond 


Lxecution of his Commands, upon con- 


 fidering, how difficult a Thing it would 
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Time, Whether he remember'd him? 


and having in that Time call'd to his 


Memory the Preſence of Sir George 
Villiers, and the very Cloaths he uſed 
to wear, in which at that Time he 
ſeem'd to be habited, he anſwer'd him, 
That he thought him to be that Perſon. 
He replyed, He was in the Right ; that 
he was the ſame, and that he expected a 


Service from him; which was, that he 
ſhould go from him to his Son the Duke of 
Buckingham, and tell him, if he did not 


Somewhat to ey to the People, 
or at leaſt, to abate tht extreme Malice they 
had againſt him, he would be ſuffer*d to 
live but à ſhort Time. Aſter this Diſ- 
courſe he diſappear'd, and the poor 
Man, if he had been at all waking, 
ſlept very well till Morning, when he 
believ*d all this to be a Dream, and 


© conſider'd it no otherwiſe, - 


The next Night, or ſhortly after, the 
ſame Perſon appear'd to him again 
about the ſame Time of the Night, 


with an Aſpect a little more ſevere than 


before; and aſk'd him, Whether he 
had done as he had requir'd him? And 
perceiving he had not, gave him very 
ſevere Reprehenſions; told him, He 
expected more Compliance from him; and 
that if be did not perform his Commands, 
he ſoould enjoy no Peace of Mind, but 


' © ſhould be always purſued by him: upon 


which he promis'd him to obey him. 
But the next Morning waking out of a 


good Sleep, though he was exceedingly 


rplex*d with the lively Repreſentation 


of all Particulars to his Memory; he 


was willing ſtill to perſwade himſelf that 


he had only dream'd: and conſidered, 


that he was a Perſon at ſuch a diſtance 
from the Duke, that he knew not how 
to find any admiſſion to his Preſence ; 
much leſs had any hope to be believ'd in 
what he ſhould ſay. 


Time in thinking what he ſhould do; 
and in the end reſolv'd to do nothing in 
the Matter. 


The ſame Perſon appear'd to him 
the third Time with a terrible Coun- 


* 


So with great 
Trouble and Unquietneſs, he ſpent ſome 


Duke, according to his uſual openneſs 


be for him to get any Acceſs to the Duke, 
having Acquaintance with no Perſon 


about him; and if he could obtain Ad- 


miſſion to him, he ſhould never be able to 


perſwade him, that he was ſent in ſuch 


a Manner, but he ſhould at beſt be 


thought to be mad, or to be ſet on and 
employ*d, by his own or the Malice of 
other Men, to abuſe the Duke; and ſo 
he ſhould be ſure to be undone, The Per- 
ſon reply'd, as he had done before, 
That he ſhould never find reſt, till be 


ſhould perform what he required; and 


therefore he were better to diſpatch it : 
That the Acceſs to his Son was known to 
be very eaſy ;, and that few Men waited 
long for him; and for the gaining him 
Credit, he would tell him two or three 
Particulars ; which he charg*d him never 
to mention to any Perſon living, but o 
the Duke bimſelf; and he fhould no ſooner 
hear them, but he would believe all the 
reſt he ſhould ſay; and ſo repeating his 
Threats he left bim. TT 

In the Morning, the poor Man, 
more confirm'd by the laſt Appearance, 
made his Journey to London, where the 
Court then was. He was very well 
known- to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of 
the Maſters of Requeſts, to whom he 
went; and though he did not acquaint 


him with all Particulars, he ſaid enough 
to him to let him ſee there was ſomewhat 


extraordinary in it; and the Knowledge 
he had of the Sobriety, and Diſcretion 
of the Man, made the more Impreſſion 
in him. He deſir'd, that, By his 
means he might be brought to the Duke, 


to ſuch a Place as ſhould be thought fit: 


affirming, That he had much to ſay to 
him, and of ſuch a Nature, as would ne- 


quire much Privacy, and ſome Time and 


Patience in the Hearing. Sir Ralph pro- 
miſed, He would ſpeak fir with the 
Duke of him, and then he ſhould under- 
ſtand bis Pleaſure; and accordingly, in 
the firſt Opportunity, he did inform 
him of the Reputation and Honeſty of - 


the Man, and then what he deſir'd, 


and of all he knew of the Matter. The 


and 
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3 Condeſcenſion, told him, That he 
was the next Day early to Hunt with the 
King; that his Horſes ſhould attend him 
at Lambeth Bridge, where he would land 
y five of the Clock in the Morning: 3 and 


if the Man attended him there at that 


Hour, he would walk, and ſpeak with 


him, as long as ſhould be neceſſary. Sir 


- Ralph carried the Man with him the 
next Morning, and preſented him to 
the Duke at his landing, who received 
him courteouſly ; and walk'd aſide in 
Conference near an Hour, none but his 

own Servants being at that Hour in that 
Place; and they and Sir Ralph at ſuch 


a Diſtance, that they could not hear a 


Word, though the Duke ſometimes 
ſpoke, and with great Commotion 3 
which Sir Ralph the more eaſily ob- 
ſerv'd, and perceiv'd, becauſe he kept 
his Eyes always fixed upon the Duke; 
having procur'd the Conference, upon 


ſomewhat he knew there was of extra- 


ordinary. And the Man told him in 
his return over the Water, That when 


be mention d thoſe Particulars which 


were ta gain him Credit, the Subſtance 
 evbereof be ſaid he- durſt not impart to 
Bim, the Duke's Colour chang' d, and be 

ſwore be could. come to that Knowledge 


only by the Devil; for that thoſe Par- 


= ticulars were known only to himſelf, and 


to one Perſon more, 10e, he was ſure, 
would never ſpeak of it. 
The Duke purſued his purpoſe of 


Hunting ; but was obſerv*d to ride all 


the Morning with great Penſiveneſs, and 


in deep Thoughts, without any delight 
in the Exerciſe he was upon: 
fore the Morning was ſpent, left the 


Field, and alighted at his Mother's 


Lodgin s in Mhite-Hall; with whom 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 


and newly made a Baron. 


he was ſhut up for the ſpace of two or 
three Hours; the. Noiſe of their Diſ- 


cCourſe frequently reaching the Ears of 


thoſe who attended in the next Rooms; 


and when the Duke left her, his Coun- 


tenance appear d full of Trouble, with 
a Mixture of Anger; a Countenance, 
that was never before obſerv'd in him, 


in any. Converſation with her, towards 


whom he had a profound Reverence. 
And the Counteſs. herſelf was at the 
Duke's leaving her found overwhelm'd 
in Tears, and in the higheſt Agony 
imaginable. Whatever there was of all 
this, it is a notorious Truth, that when 


the News of the Duke's Murder (which 


and be- 


brought to his Mother, ſhe ſeem'd not 
in the leaſt degree ſurpriſed ; but re- 
ceiv'd it as if ſhe had foreſeen it; nor 
did afterwards expreſs ſuch a degree of 


Sorrow, as was expected from ſuch a 


Mother, for the Loſs of ſuch a Son. 
This Digreſſion may not be thought 


altogether improper in this Diſcourſe. 


For as the mention of his Death was 


very pertinent, in the Place it happen'd 


to be made; ſo upon that Occaſion, it 


ſeem'd the more reaſonable to digrels 5 
upon the Nature and Character of the 
Duke; as being the beſt Mirrour to 
diſcern the Temper and Spirit of that 
Age; and the wonderful Concurrence 


of many fatal Accidents, to disfigure 


the Government of two Excellent 


Kings; z under whom their Kingdoms 
in general proſper'd exceedingly, and 
enjoy'd a longer Peace, a greater 


Plenty, and in fuller Security, than hid | 


been in any former Age. 
And becauſe there was ſo total 2 


Change of all Counſels, and in the 
whole Face of the Court upon the 


Death of that mighty Favourite; all 
Thoughts of War being preſently laid 
aſide, and the Proviſions for Peace and 
Plenty taken to Heart; it will not be 


unuſeful to enlarge the Digreſſion, be- : 
fore a return to the proper Subject of 
the Diſcourſe, by a Proſpect of the 


Conſtitution of the Court, after that 


bright Star was ſhot out of the Horizon: 


Who were the chief Miniſters, that had 


the principal Management of publick 


Affairs in Church and State; and how 


equal their Faculties and Qualifications | 


were for thoſe high Tranſactions. . | 
Sir Thomas Coventry was then Lord 


Son of the Robe; his Father having been 
a Judge in the Court of the Common 


Pleas: who took great Care to breed - 


him, though his firſt-born, in the ſtudy 
of the Common Law; by which he 
himſelf had been promoted to that de- 
gree; and in which, in the Society of 


the Inner-Temple, his Son made a 


notable Progreſs, by an early Eminence 
in Practice and Learning ; 
he was Recorder of London, Sollicitor 


General, and King's Attorney, before - 


he was forty Years of Age. A rare 
aſcent! All which Offices he diſchargd 
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happen'd within few Months after) was 


He was a 


inſomuch as 


_ 


with great Abilities, and ſingular Re- 
putation of Integrity. In the firſt Year 


after the Death of King James, he was 
-advanc'd to be Keeper of the Great Seal 
of England, and enjoy d this Place with 
an univerſal Reputation for the Space 


of about ſixteen Years,. even to his 


Death, ſome Months before he was 
| ny Years of Age: which was another 


mportant Circumſtance of his Felicity ; 
— great Office being ſo ſlippery, that 
no Man had died in it before, for near 
the Space of forty Years. Nor had his 


Succeſſors, for ſome Time after him, 


much better Fortune. 

Sir Richard Weſton had been advanc'd 
to the White-Staff, 
Lord High Treaſurer of England, ſome 
Months before the Death- of the Duke 
of Buckingham z and had, in that ſhort 
Time ſo much diſappointed his Expecta- 
tion, that many who were privy to the 


Duke's moſt ſecret Purpoſes, did be- 


lieve, that if he had out-liv'd that 
Voyage in which he was engaged, he 


b would have remov'd him, and made 


There were at chat 


another Treaſurer. 


Time five noble Perſons alive, who had 


all ſucceeded one another immediately 
in that unſteady Charge, without any 
other Perſon intervening; the Earl of 
Suffolk; the Lord Viſcount Mandeville, 
afterwards Earl of Mancheſter; the 
Earl of Middleſex ; > and the Earl of 


Marlborough. 


He was a Gentleman of a very ancient 
Extraction by Father and Mother. His 
Education had been very good amongſt 
Books and Men. After ſome Years 


ſtudy of the Law, in the Middle Tem- 


ple, he travell'd into Foreign Parts, 
and at an Age fit to make Oblervations 


and Reflections; 3 out of which, that, 


which is commonly called Experience, 
is conſtituted. After this he betook 
himſelf to the Court, and liv d there ſome 
Years, at that diſtance as was agreeable 


to the Modeſty of the Age, when Men 


were ſeen ſome Time before they were 


known; and well known before they 
were Preſerr d, or durſt pretend to 


N. 
He ſpent the beſt Part of his Fortune 


in his Attendance at Court ; and in- 


volv'd his Friends in Securities with 


him, who were willing to run his hope- 


ful Fortune, before 5 receiv'd the leaſt 


Fruit from it, but the Countenance of 


into the Office of 


to many by t 
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great Men, and thoſe in . the 
moſt certain Stairs to aſcend by. 

He was then ſent Embaſſador to the 
Arch-Dukes, Albert and Jabella, into 
Flanders ; and to the Diet in Germany, 


to treat about the Reſtitution of the 


Palatinate; in which Negociation he 


behav'd himſelf with great Prudence, 


and with the concurrent Teſtimony of 
his being a Wiſe Man, from all thoſe 
Princes and Embaſfadors with whom he 
treated.. | 
Upon his return he was made a Privy. 
Councellor, and Chancellor of the Ex- | 


chequer, in the Place of the Lord 


Brooke; He behaved himſelf very well 
in this Function, and appear*d Equal to 
itz and carried himſelf fo luckily in 
Parliament, that he did his Maſter much. 
Service, and preſerved himſelf in the 
good Opinion, and Acceptation of the 
Houſe ; which is a Bleſſing not indulg*d 
ſe High Powers. 7 

He was made . Treaſurer upon 
the removal of the Earl of Marl- 
borough, and few Months before the 
Death of the Duke. The former Cir- 


cumſtance, which is often attended by 


Compaſſion towards the Degraded, 
and Prejudice towards the Promoted, 
brought him no diſadvantage: For de⸗ 


ſides the delight that Seaſon had in 


Changes, there was little Reverence to- 
wards the Perſon remov'd; and the ex- 
treme viſible Poverty of the Exche uer, 
ſhelter'd that Province from the E 
it had frequently created; and open'd a 
Door for much Applauſe to be the Por- 
tion of a wife and provident Miniſter. 
He did indeed appear on the ſudden 
wonderfully Elated, and ſo far threw off 
his old affectation to pleaſe ſome ve 


much, and to diſpkaſe none, in whic 


Art he had excell'd ; that in few 
Months after the Duke's Death, he 
found himſelf to ſcceed him in the Pub- 
lick Diſpleaſure, and in the Malice of 
his Enemies, without ſucceeding him in 
his Credit at Court, or in the Affection 
of any conſiderable Dependants. . 

But I know not by what Frowardneſs 
in his Star he took more Pains in exa- 
mining 1 o other Mens Offices, than 
in the Diſcharge of his own; and not ſo 
much Joy in what he had, as Trouble 
and Agony for what he had not. Thee 


truth is, he had ſo vehement a Defire 
to be the 1 Favourite, that he had no 
* 
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Reliſh of the Power he had ; and inthat 
Contention he had many Rivals, who 
had Credit enough to do him ill Offices, 
though not enough to fatisfy their own 
Ambition; the King himſelf being re- 
ſolv'd to hold the Reins in his own 
Hands, and to put no further Truſt in 
others, than was neceſſary for the Ca- 
pacity they ſerv*d in. His Wife, and 
all his Daughters were declar'd of 
the Roman Religion : And though he 
himſelf and his Sons ſometimes went to 
Church, he was never thought to have 
Zeal for it; and his Domeſtick Conver- 
ſation and Dependants, with whom only 
he uſed entire Freedom, were all known 


> Papiſts; and were believ'd to be Agents 


for the reſt. And yet with all this Dif- 


advantage to himſelf, he never had Re- 
putation and Credit with that Party; 
who were the only People of the King- 
dom who did not believe him to be of 
their Profeſſion, For the. Penal Laws 
(thoſe only excepted which were San- 

inary, and even thoſe fometimes let 

ſe) were never more rigidly executed, 
nor had the Crown ever fo great a Re- 
venue from them, as in his Time; nor 


did they ever pay ſo dear for the Fa- 


vours and Indulgencies of his Office 
towards them. = 

No Man had greater Ambition to 
make his Family great, or ſtronger De- 
figns to leave a great Fortune to it. 
Yet his Expences were ſo prodigious, 
eſpecially in his Houſe, that all the 
Ways he uſed for Supply, which were 
all that occurr'd, could not ſerve his 
turn; inſomuch that he contracted ſo 
great Debts that the King was pleas'd 
twice to pay his Debts; at leaſt towards 
it, to diſburſe forty thouſand Pounds in 
ready Money out of his Exchequer. 
Beſides, his Majeſty gave him a whole 
Foreſt (Cbute-Foreſt in Hampſhire) and 
much - other Land belonging to the 
Crown; which was the more taken no- 
tice of, and murmur'd againſt, becauſe, 


being the chief Miniſter of the Reve- 
nue, he was particularly oblig*d, as' 


much as in him lay, to prevent, and 
even oppoſe ſuch Diſinberiſon; and be- 
cauſe, under that Obligation, he had 
avowedly croſs d the Pretences of other 
| Men, and reſtrain'd the King's Bounty 
from being exetcisd almoſt to any. 

To conclude, all the Honours the 


King conferr'd upon him (as he made 


him a Baron, then Earl of Portland, 
and Knight of the Garter 3 and above 
this, gave a young beautiful Lady near- 
ly allied to his Majeſty, and to the 
Crown of Scotland, in Marriage to his 
eldeſt Son) could not make him think 


himſelf Great enough. Nor could all 


the King's Bounties, nor his own large 
Acceſſions, raiſe a Fortune to his Heir; 
but after ſix or eight Vears ſpent in out- 
ward Opulency, and inward Murmur 
and Trouble that it was not greater; af- 


ter vaſt Sums of Money and great 


Wealth gotten, and rather conſum'd 
than enjoy*d 3 without any Senſe or De- 
light in fo great Proſperity, with the 


Agony that it was no greater; he died 


unlamented by any; bitterly mention d 
by moſt who never pretended to love 
him; and ſeverely cenſur'd, and com- 


plain*d of by thoſe who expected moſt 


from him, and deſerv'd beſt of him; 


and left a numerous Family, which was 
in a ſhort Time worn out, and yet out- 
liv'd the Fortune he left behind him. 
The next great Counſellor of State 
was the Lord Privy-Seal, the Earl of 
Mancheſter, who was hkewiſe of a no- 
ble Extraction, and of a Family at that 


time very fortunate. His Grandfather 


had been Lord Chief Juſtice, and leſt 
by King Harry the Eighth one of the 
Executors of his laſt Will. He was 
the younger Son of his Father, and 


brought up in the Study of the Law in 


the Middle Temple; and had made a 
Progreſs through all the eminent De- 
grees of the Law, and in the State. 


At the Death of Queen Elizabeth, & 1 
thereabouts, he was Recorder of Lon- 


don; then the King's Serjeant at Law; 
afterwards Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench. Before the Death of King 

James, by the Favour of the Duke of | 
Buckingham, he was rais'd to the Place 
of Lord High Treaſurer of England; 
and within leſs than a Year afterwards,  * 


by the withdrawing of that Favour, he 


was reduc'd to the almoſt empty Title 
of Preſident of the Council; and, to 
allay the Senſe of the Diſhonour, crea- 
ted Viſcount Mandevile. He bore the 
Diminution very well, as he was a wiſe 
Man, and of an excellent Temper ; and 
quickly recover'd ſo much Grace, that 


he was made Earl of Mancbeſter, and 
Lord Privy-Seal, and enjoy'd that Of. 


fice to his Death; whilſt he ſaw — 
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other Offices of which he had been 


poſſeſs'd. 

The Earl of Arundel was the next Of- 
ficer of State, who in his own Right and 
_ day preceded the reſt of the Coun- 
cil. He was generally thought to be a 
proud Man, who liv'd always within 


| himſelf, and to himſelf, converſing 
little with any who were in common 


Converſation; ſo that he ſeem'd to live 
as it were in another Nation; his Houſe 
being a Place to which all People re- 
ſorted who reſorted to no other Place; 
Strangers, or ſuch who affected to look 
like Strangers, and dreſs'd themſelves 
_ accordingly. He reſorted ſometimes to 


the Court, becauſe there only was a 


reater Man than himſelf; and went 
thither the ſeldomer, becauſe there was 
a greater Man than himſelf. He liv'd 
towards all Favourites, and great Offi- 
cers, without any Kind of Condeſcen- 
tion, and rather ſuffer'd himſelſ to be 
ill treated by their Power and Authority 
(for he was often in Diſgrace, and once 
or twice Priſoner i in the Tower) than 
to deſcend in making any Application 
to them. 


And upon theſe Occaſions he ſpent a 


reat interval of his Time in ſeveral 


ourneys into foreign Parts, and, with 


his Wife and Family, had liv'd ſome 
Years in Italy; the Humour and Man- 
_ of which Nation he ſeem'd moſt 


to approve, / and affected to imitate. 
He had in his Perſon, . in his Aſpect, 


and Countenance, the Appearance of a 
great Man, which he preſerv'd in his 
Gate and Motion. He wore, and af- 
fected a Habit very different from that 
of the Time, ſuch as Men had only be- 
held in the Pictures of the moſt conſi- 
derable Men; all which drew the Eyes 


of moſt, and the Reverence of many 
towards him, as the Image, and Repre- 


ſentative of the Native Gravity of the 
Nobles, when they had been moſt Ve- 


nerable: But this was only his Out- 
ſide; his Nature and true Honour being 


much diſpos d to Levity and Delights, 
which indeed were very deſpicable and 


childiſn. He was rather thought not 


to be much concern'd for Religion, 


than to encline to this, or that Party of 


any: and had little other Affection for 
the Nation or the Kingdom, than as 
he had a great Share in it, in which 


SCALE F ” 2 
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like the great Leviathan he micht ſport 
himſelf; from which he withdrew, as: 
ſoon as he diſcern'd the Repoſe there- 


of was like to be diſturbed, and died 


in Italy, under the ſame doubtful 

Character of Religion in . wich he 

liv'd. 4 
William Earl of 3 was none, 


a Man of another Mould; and of ano- 


ther Fame and Reputation with all 
Men, being the moſt univerſally be- 
lov'd and eſteem'd of any Man of that 
Age; and, having a great Office in the 
Court, he made the Court it ſelf bettet 
eſteem'd, and more reverenc'd in the 
Country. And as he had a great Num- 
ber of Friends of the beſt Men, ſo no 


Man had ever the Canpcnee. to avom 5 


himſelf to be his Enemy. 

Eing James promoted him to os Ot. 
fice of Lord Chamberlain of his Houſ- 
hold; and the Court appear'd with the 
more Luſtre, becauſe he had the Go- 
vernment of that Province. He was a 
great Loyer of his Country, and of the 
Religion, and Juſtice, which he be- 
liev'd could only ſupport it; and his 
Friendſhips were only with Men of 
thoſe Principles. And as his Conver- 
ſation was moſt with Men of the moſt 
pregnant Parts and Underſtanding, 1a 
towards any ſuch who'needed Support 
or Encouragement, though unknown, 


if fairly recommended to him, he was 


very liberal. Sure never. Man was 
planted in a Court, that was fitter for 
that Soil, or brought better Qualities 
with him to purify that Air.. 

Yet his Memory muſt not be fatter'd, | 
that his Virtues and good Inclinations 


may be believ'd ; he was not without 


ſome allay of Vice, and without being; 


clouded with great Infirmities, which 


he had in too. exorbitant” a Proportion. 

He indulg'd to himſelf the Pleaſures of 

all Kinds, almoſt in all Exceſſes. Io 
Women he was immoderately given up. 
But therein he likewiſe retain'd ſuch a 
Power over his very Appetite, that he 
was not ſu much tranſported with Beau- 
ty, as with thoſe Advantages. of the 
Mind, as manifeſted an extraordinary 
Wit and Knowledge, and adminiſtred 


great Pleaſure in the Converſation. To 


theſe he ſacrificed himſelf, his precious 
Time, and much of his Fortune. And 
ſome, who were neareſt his Truſt and 
n. were not without Appre- 
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henſion, that his natural Vivacity, and 
Vigour of Mind begun to leſſen, 


and decline by thoſe exceſſive Indul- 


gences. 
About the Time of the Death of 
King James, or preſently after, he was 
made Lord Steward of his Majeſty's 
Houſe; that the Staff of Chamberlain 
might be put into the Hands of his 
Brother, the Earl of Montgomery, up- 
on 2 new Contract of Friendſhip with 
the Dake of- Buckingham ; after whole 
Death, he had likewiſe ſuch Offices of 
his, as he moſt affected, of Honour 
and Com: mand; none of Profit, which 
he cared not for : and within two Years 
after, he died himſelf of an Apoplexy, 
after a full and chearful Supper. s 
The Earl of Montgomery, 
then Chamberlain of the Houſhold, 
and afterwards Earl of Pembroke, and 
the Earl of Dor/et were likewiſe of the 
Privy-Council ; Men of very different 
Talents, and Qualifications. The for- 


mer being a young Man, ſcarce of Age 


at the Entrance of King Fames, had the 
good Fortune by the Comelineſs of his 


Perſon, his Skill, and indefatigable Indu- 


ſtry in Hunting, to be the firſt whodrew 


the King's Eyes towards him with Af-. 


fection; which was quickly ſo far im- 
prov'd, that he had the Reputation of a 
Favourite. Before the end of the firſt, 


or ſecond Year, he was made Gentle- ; 


man of the King's Bed-Chamber, and 
Earl of Montgomery ; ; Which did the 
King no harm: For beſides that he re- 
ceiv*d the King's Bounty with more 
Moderation than other Men who ſuc- 
ceeded him; He was generally known, 
and as generally eſteem'd; being the 
Son of one Earl of Pembroke, and 
8 Brother to another, who libe- 
rally ſupplied his Expence, beyond 
what his Annuity from his Father would 
bear. 

He pretended to no other 
tions, 
Dogs very well, and to be believed ho- 
neſt and generous, which made him 
many Friends, and left him then no 
Enemy. He had not fate many Years 
in that Sun-ſhine, when a new Comet 
appear'd in Court, Robert Carr, a Scots- 
Man, quickly after declared Favourite 
upon whom the King no ſooner fixed 
his Eyes, but the Earl, , without the leaſt 
Murmur, or Indiſpoſition, left all Doors 


Qualifica- 


who was 


than to underſtand Horſes and 


4 


open for his Entrance, which the King 


receiv'd as fo rear. an Obligation, that 


he always after lowd him in the ſecond . 
Place, and commended him to his Son 


at his Death, as a Man to be rely*d on 


in point of Honeſty and Fidelity; 
though it appear'd afterwards, that he 


was not ſtrongly built, nor had ſuf- 


ficient Ballaſt to endure a Storm; of which 
more will be ſaid hereafter. 
The other, the Earl of Dorſet, was, 
to all Intents, Principles, and Pur- 
poſes, another Man; his Perſon beauti- 
fal, and graceful, and vigorous; his 
Wit pleaſant, ſparkling, and ſublime z 
and his other Parts of Learning, and 
Language, of that Luſtre, that he could 
not miſcarry in the World, The Vices 
he had, were of the Age, which he 
was not ſtubborn enough to contemn, 
or reſiſt. He was a younger Brother, 
Grandchild to the great Treaſurer Buck- 
hurſt, created at the King's firlt En- 


trance, Earl of Dorſet, who outliv'd his 


Father, and took care and delight in 
the Education of his Grand-Child, and 
left him a good Support for a younger 


Brother; beſides a Wife, who was Heir 


to a fair Fortune. As his Perſon and 
Parts were ſuch as are before mention'd; 
ſo he gave them full ſcope, without re- 
ſtraint; and indulg'd to his Appetite all 
the Pleaſures, that ſeaſon of his Life 
could tempt, or ſuggeſt to him. 

He entred into a fatal Quarrel, upon 
a Subject very unwarrantable,- with a 
young Nobleman of Scotland, the Lord 
Bruce; upon which they both tranſ- 
ported themſelves into Flanders, and at- 
tended only by two Surgeons placed at 
a Diſtance, and under an Obligation 
not to ſtir, but upon the fall of one of 
them, they fought under the Walls of 
Antwerp, where the Lord Bruce fell 
dead upon the Place; and Sir Edward 
Sackvile (for ſo he was then call'd) be- 
ing likewiſe hurt, retir'd into the next 
Monaſtery, which was at Hand. Nor 
did this miſerable Accident, which he 
always exceedingly lamented, make 
that thorough Impreſſion upon him, 
but that he indulg'd ftill too much to 
thoſe importunate and inſatiate Appe- 
tites, even of that individual Perſon, 
that had ſo lately embark*d him in that 
deſperate Enterprize ; being too much 
Tinder not to be infam'd with thoſe 


Sparks. 
H His 
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His Elder Brother did not enjoy his 


Grandfather's Title many Years, before 


they deſcended, 


for want of Heirs 
Male, to the Younger Brother. But in 
theſe few Years the Elder, by an exceſs 


of Expence in all the Ways to which 


Money can be apply*d, ſo entirely con- 


ſum'd almoſt the whole great Fortune 


that deſcended to him, that, when he 


was forc'd to leave the Title to his 
younger Brother, he left upon the Mat- 
ter nothing to hi 
expos'd him to many Difficulties and 
Inconveniences. Yet his known great 


Parts, and the very good general Repu- 
tation he had acquir'd, notwithſtanding 


his Defects, inclin'd King James to call 


him to his Privy- Council before his 
Death. And if he had not too much 


cheriſh'd his natural Conſtitution, and 


Propenſity; and been too much griev'd, 
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tion, than any other of that Country ; 


by chooſing their Friendſhips and Con- 


verſation, and really preterring it toany 


of his Own. 


Ne was ſurely a Man of the greateſt . 
Expence in his own Perſon, of any in 


the Age he liv'd; and introduced more 


him to ſupport it; which 


Way, if he had thought any other as 


and wrung by an uneaſy and ſtreight | 


Fortune ; he would have been an ex- 
cellent Man of Buſineſs, for he had a 
ſharp, diſcerning Spirit, and was a 
Man of an obliging Nature, much 
Honour, and great Generoſity, and 
of moſt entire Fidelity to the Crown. 


Q 


O 


of that Expence In the Exceſs of Cloaths 


and Diet, than any other Man; and 
was indeed the Original of all thoſe In- 
ventions, from which others did but 
tranſcribe Copies. He had a great uni- 
verſal Underſtanding 


and could have 
taken as much Delight in any other 


pleaſant and worth his Care. Bat he 
found Buſineſs was attended with more 
Rivals and Vexations; and, he thought, 


with much leſs Pleaſure, and not more 


Innocence. 

He left behind him the Reputation of 
a very fine Gentleman, and a moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Courtier; and when he had 


in his Proſpect the gathering together 


of that Cloud in Scotland, which ſhortly 8 
after cover'd both Kingdoms, he died 
with as much Tranquillity of Mind to 


all Appearance, as uſed to attend a Man 


There were two other Perſons of 


much Authority in the Council, becauſe 


of great Name in the Court; as they 


deſerv'd to be, being without daubt two 


* 


as accompliſh*d Courtiers, as were found 


in the Palaces of all the Princes in 
3 and the greateſt Improvers of 
that Breeding, and thoſe Qualifications, 
with which Courts uſed to be adorn'd; 


the Earl of Carliſle, and the Earl of 
Holland : both by their long Experience 


in Court well acquainted with the Af- 


fairs of the Kingdom, and better vers'd 


in thoſe Abroad, than any other who 
fat then at that Board. 

The former, a younger Brother of A 
noble Family in Scotland, came into the 
Kingdom with King Jamés, as a Gen- 
tleman; under no other Character, 


than a Perſon well qualified by his breed- 


ing in France, and by ſtudy in human 
| Learning in which he bore a good 


Part in the Entertainment of the King, 
who much delighted in that Exerciſe : 


the Lord Rich; 


no great Advantage | 
though his eldeſt Brother was Earl of 
and Owner of a great For- 


and by theſe Means, and notable Grace- 


fulneſs in Behaviour, and Affability, in 
which he excell'd, he had wrought 
_ himſelf into a particular Intereſt with 


his Maſter, and into greater Affection 
and Eſteem with the whole EN Na- 


of more ſevere Exerciſe of Virtue; and 
with as little Apprehenſion of Death, 
which he expected many Days. 

The Earl of Holland was a younger 
Son of a noble Houſe, and a very fruit- 
ful Bed, which divided a numerous Iſ- 
ſue between two great Fathers: The 
Eldeſt, many Sons and Daughters to 
the Younger, of both 
Sexes, to Montjoy Earl of Devonſbire. 
The Reputation of his Family gave him 
in the World, 


Warwick, 
tune; and his younger Ear] of New- 
port, of a very plentiful Revenue like- 
wiſe. He, after ſome Time {ſpent in 
France, betook himſelf to the War in 
Holland, which he intended to have 
made his Profeſſion; where, after he 
had made two or three Campaigns, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Eugliſb Vo- 
luntiers, he came in the leiſure of the 
Winter to viſit his Friends in England, 
and the Court that ſhin'd then in the 
Plenty and Bounty of King James; and 
about the Time of the Infancy of the 
Duke of Buckingbam $ Favours, to whom 


he grew in a ſhort Time very accepta- 


ble. But his Friendſhip was more en- 
a tire 
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tire to the Earl of Carliſſe, who was 


more of his Nature and Humour, and 
had a Generoſity more applicable at 
that Time to his Fortune and his Ends. 
And it was thought by many who ſtood 
within View, that for ſome Years he 


ſupported himſelf upon the Familiarity 
and Friendſhip of the other; which 
continued mutually between them very 
many Years, with little Interruption to 


their Death. 


He was a very. handſome Man, of a 


lovely and winning Preſence, and gen- 
tile Converſition z by which he got ſo 


eaſy an Admiſſion into the Court, and 


Grace of King James, that he gave o- 


ver the Thought of further intending 


the Life of a Soldier. He took all the 
Ways he could to endear himſelf to the 


Duke, and to his Confidence, and wiſe- 


ly declin*d the receiving any Grace or 
Favour, but as his Donation ; above all, 
avoided the ſuſpicion that the King had 
any: Kindneſs for him, upon any Ac- 


count but of the Duke, whoſe Creature 


he deſir'd to be eſteem'd, though the 


- Earl of Carlife's Friend. And he proſ- 
per'd ſo well in that Pretence, that the wi 
Conway, who, for Age and Incapacity, 


King ſcarce made more Haſte to ad- 
vance the Duke, than the Duke did to 


promote the other. I 
He firſt preferr*d him to a Wife, the 


Daughter and Heir of Cope, by whom 


he had a good Fortune; and amongſt 
other Things, the Manour and Seat of 
Ken/ington, of which he was ſhortly af- 


ter made Baron. And he had quickly 


ſo entire a Confidence in him, that the 
Duke prevail'd with the King to put 


him about his Son the Prince of Wales, 


and to be a Gentleman of his Bed-Cham- 
ber, before the Duke himſelf had Rea- 
ſon to promiſe himſelf any Proportion of 
his Highneſs's Grace and Protection. 


He was then made Earl of Holland, 
Captain of the Guard, Knight of the 
Garter, and of the Privy-Council; ſent 


the firſt Ambaſſador into France to treat 
the Marriage with the Queen, or rather 
privately to treat about the Marriage 
before he was Ambaſſador. And when 
the Duke went to the Ifle of Ree, he 


truſted the Earl of Holland with the 
Command of that Army with which he 


was to be recruited and aſſiſted. 


In this Confidence, and in this Po- 


ſture he was left by the Duke when he 
was kill'd; and having the Advantage 


1 


of the Queen's good Opinion and Fa- 
vour (which the Duke neither had, nor 
cared for) he made all poſſible Ap- 
proaches towards the obtaining his 
Truſt, and ſucceeded him in his Power; 


or rather that the Queen might have 


ſolely that Power, and he only be ſub- 
ſervient to her; and upon this Account, 
he made a continual War upon the Earl 
of Portland the Treaſurer, and all others 
who were not gracious to the Queen, or 
deſir'd not the Increaſe of her Authority. 
And in this State, and under this Pro- 
tection, he receiv*d every Day new Ob- 
ligations from the King, and great 
Bounties, and continued to flouriſh a- 


bove any Man in the Court, whilſt the 


Weather was fair: but the Storm did 


no ſooner ariſe, but he chang'd ſo much, 
and declined ſo faſt from the Honour 


he was thought to be Maſter of, that 
he fell into that Condition, which there 
will be hereafter too much Cauſe to 
mention and enlarge upon. 
The two Secretaries of State were 
Sir John Coke, and Sir Dudley Carleton, 
who from his Employment in Holland, 
was put into the Place of the Lord 


was at laſt remov'd from the Secretary's 
Office, which he had excerciſed many 
Years with very notable Inſufficiency. 
Of theſe two Secretaries the former 
was a Man of very narrow Education, 
and a narrower Nature; having continu- 
ed long in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
where he had gotten Latin-learning 
enough ; and afterwards in the Country 
in the Condition of a private Gentle- 
man, till after he was fifty Years of 
Age; when, upon ſome Reputation he 


had for Induſtry and Diligence, he was 


call'd to ſome painful Employnent in 
the Office of the Navy, which he diſ- 
charg'd well; and afterwards to be 
Secretary of State, which he enjoy'd to 


a great Age: and was a Man rather un- 


adorn'd with any Parts of Vigour and 
Quietneſs, and unendow'd with any 
notable Virtues, than notorious for any 


weakneſs or defect of Underſtanding, 


or tranſported with any vicious Inclina- 
tions, appetite to Money only excepted. 


His Cardinal Perfection was Induſtry, 


and his moſt eminent Infirmity Cove- 


touſneſs, His long Experience had in- 
form'd him well of the State and Affairs 
of England; but of Foreign Tranſac- 
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tions; or the common Intereſt of Chri- 
ſtian Princes, he was entirely undiſcern- 
ing and ignorant. | 


Sir Dudley Carleton was of a quite con- 


trary Nature, and underſtood all that 
related to Foreign Employments, and 


the Condition of other Princes and Na- 
tions very well; but was unacquainted 
with the Ghrerniment „ Laws, and 
Cuſtoms of his own Country, and the 


Nature of the People. He was a younger 
Son in a good Gentleman's Family, and 


bred in Chriſt- Church, in the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford, where he was a Student 
of the Foundation, and a young Man of 
Parts, and towardly Expectation. He 
went from thence early into France, and 


was ſoon after Secretary to Sir Harry 
'Nevil, the Ambaſſador there. He had 


been ſent Ambaſſador to Venice, where 


he refided many Years with good Repu- 
tation; and was no ſooner return'd 


from thence into England, that hq went 


Ambaſſador into Holland to the States- 
General, and reſided there when that 


Synod was aſſembled at Dort, which 


Aach given the World ſo much Oc- 
caſion ſince for uncharitable Diſputa- 
tions, which they were call'd together 
to prevent. 

He was once more Ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary in Holland after the Death 
of King James, and was the laſt who 
was admitted to be preſent, and to Vote 
in the General Aſſembly of the States, 
under that Character; of which great 


Privilege the Crown had been poſſeſs'd 


from a great Part of the Reign of Queen 


"Elizabeth, and through the Time of 


King James to that Moment; which 
adminiſter'd freſh Matter of Murmur 


for the giving up the Towns of the Brill 
and Flying, which had been done ſome 


Years before by King Fames ; without 
which Men thought thoſe States would 
not have had the Courage ſo ſoon to 
have degraded the Crown of England 
from a Place in their Councils, which 


had proſper'd ſo eminently under the 


Shadow of that Power and Support. 

As ſoon as he return'd from Holland, 
he was calPd to the Privy-Council. 
The making him Secretary of State, and 


a Peer of the Realm, when his Eſtate. 
was ſcarce viſible, was the laſt Piece of 


Workmanſhip the Duke of Buckingham 
fait „Who ſeldom ſatisfy'd 


himſelf with conferring 1 ſing! e Obi. 


gation. 


Channel in which the Church Proto- 
tions had formerly run, had been liable 
to ſome Corruptions, at leaſt to many 
Reproaches; and therefore had com- 
mitted the ſole Repreſentation of thoſe 


Affairs, and the recommending to the 


Vacancies which ſhould happen, to Dr. 
Laud, then Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
and ſworn of the Privy-Council. And 


the King, after the Duke's Death, con- 
tinued that Truſt in the ſame Hands, 
infinitely to the Benefit and Honour of 
the Church, though, it may be, no lefs 


to the Prejudice of the Biſhop ; who, 
too ſecure in a good Conſcience, and 
moſt ſincere worthy Intention, thought 
he could - manage and diſcharge the 
Place and Office of the Greateſt Mini- 
ſter in the Court (for he was quickly 
made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury) with- 
out the leaſt Condeſcenfion to the Arts 
and Stratagems of the Court, and with- 


out any other Friendſhip, or Support, 


than what the Splendor of a Pious Life, 
and his unpoliſh'd Integrity would re- 
concile to him; 
ful Meaſure in a Licentious Age, and 


may deceive a good Man in the beſt of 
Times that ſhall ſucceed; which expo- 


ſed him to ſuch a Torrent of Adverſity 


and Miſery, as we ſhall have too natural 
an Occaſion to lament in the following 


Diſcourſe. 

There were more 100 many more) 
Honourable Perſons in that Time of 
the Privy-Council, whoſe Faculties were 


not notorious enough to give them any 
great Part in the Affairs, nor had their 


Advice much Influence upon them. 
Other very -notable Men were ſhortly 


after added to the Council, who will 
hereafter be remember*d, in their pro- 


per Places and Seaſons. What hath 
been ſaid before contains Information 
enough of the Perſons in Employment, 
and the State of the Court and King- 
dom, when the Duke of Buckinghans 
was taken from it; by which, and the 
lively Reflections upon the Qualifica- 


tions of the ſeveral Perfons in Authority 


in Court, and Council, no Man could 


expect that the vigorous Defigns under- 


taken by the Duke, would be purſued 


with equal Reſolution and Courage 
but 


The Dur dat ' this. 


which was an unſkil- 
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fore, at the breaking up of the laſt Par- 


-but that muck the greater Part of them 
would be wholly intent upon: their own 
Accommodations in their Fortunes (in 
which they abounded not) or in their 
Eaſe and Pleaſure, . which they moſt 
_ paſſionately affected; having, as hath 
been ſaid; no other conſideration of the 
Publick, than that no difturbance there- 
in might interrupt their Quiet in their 
own Days: And that the reſt, who had 
larger Hearts, and more publick Spirits, 
would extend their Labour, Activity, 
and Advice, offly to ſecure the Empire 
at Home by all peaceable Arts, and 
advancement of Trade, which might 
gratify the People, and fill the empty 
Coffers of the mmpoyeriſh'd Crown. 
To which eng the moſt proper Expe- 
dients were. beſt underſtood by them, 
not to enlarge it, by continuing and 
propagating the War; the Ways, and 
Means whereof they knew not how to 
comprehend ; and had _ the deſperate 
Imaginations, and Jealouſies of the End 
and neceſſary Conſequences of it. And 
ſo they all concurr'd (though in no- 
thing elſe) in their unanimous Advice 
to the King, 10 put the quickeſt Period 
he could poſſibly, to the expenſiue War a- 
gainſt the two Crowns: and, his Ma- 
jeſty following their Advice, a Peace 
was made with both upon better Terms 
and Conditions, and in leſs Time, than 
from the known Impatience of the 
War could reaſonably. have been ex- 
. pected, or hoped for. And after fome 
Unquietneſs of the People, and un- 
happy Aſſaults upon the Prerogative 
by the Parliament, which produced its 
Diſſolution, and thereupon ſome fro- 
ward and obſtinate qiſturbances in 
Trade, there quickly followed ſo excel- 
lent a Compoſure throughout the 
whole Kingdom, that the like Peace 
and Plenty, and univerſal Tranquility 
for ten Years was never enjoyed by any 
Nation; and was the more viſible and 
manifeſt in England, by the ſharp and 
bloody War ſuddainly enter*d into be- 


tween the two Neighbouring Crowns, 


and the univerſal Conflagration that 
from the Invaſion of the Swedes, 
cover'd the whole Empire of Germany. 
And ſo we ſhall return to the Diſcourſe, 
to which this very long Digreſſion hath 
given a greater Interruption than was 
intended. 1 LH 
That Proclamation, mentioned be- 
- | 
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liament, and which was commonly un- 


derſtood To inhibit all Men to ſpeak: of 
another Parliament, produced two 

ill Effects of different Natures, 
flicted many Good Men to that degree, 
that it made them capablè of receiving 


It af- 


ſome Impreſſions from thoſe who were 
fliligent in whiſpering and infuſing an 
Opinion into Men, That there was 
really an Intention to alter the. Form of 
Government” both in Church and State; 

of which, ſaid they, a greater Inſtance 
cannot be given, than this publick declar- 
ing (as it was interpreted) that we fhall 
have no mare Parliaments. Then, this 
freedom from the Danger of fuch an 
Inquiſition did not only encourage ill 
Men to all Boldneſs and Licence, but 
wrought fo far upon Men leſs inclined 
to ill (though not built for Examples) 
that they kept not thoſe ſtrict Guards 
upon themſelves they uſed to do; eſpe- 
cially if they found themſelves above 

the reach of ordinary Juſtice, and fear'd. 
not extraordinary, they by degrees 
thought that no Fault, which was like 
to find no Puniſhment. . Supplemental 
Acts of State were made to ſupply De- 
fects of Laws; and ſo Tonnage, and 
Poundage, and other Duties upon Mer- 


chandizes; were collected by Order of 


the Board, which had been poſitively 
refuſed to be ſettled by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and new, and greater Impoſi- 


tions laid upon Trade: Obſolete Laws 


were reviv'd, and rigorouſly executed, 
wherein the Subject might be taught 
how unthrifty a Thing it was, by too 
ſtrict a detaining of what was his, to put 
the King as ſtrictly to enquire what was 


his own. | 


By this ill Huſbandry the King re- 
ceiv'd a vaſt ſum of Money from all 
Perſons of Quality, or indeed of any 


reaſonable Condition throughout the 


Kingdom, upon the Law of Knight- 
hood; which, though it had a Founda- 
tion in Right, yet in the Circumſtances 
of Proceeding, was very greivous. And 
no leſs unjuſt Projects of all Kinds, 
many ridiculous, many ſcandalous, all 
very grievous, were ſet on Foot; the 


Envy and Reproach of which came to 


the King, the Profit to other Men: in- 
ſomuch that, of two hundred thouſand 
Pound drawn from the Subject, by 


theſe Ways in a Year, ſcarce fifteen 


| hundred 


hundred came to the King's ufe. To re- 
compenſe the Damage the. Crown 
ſuſtain'd by the Sale of the old Lands, 
and by the Glant of new Penſions, the 
old Laws of the Forreſt were. reviv'd, 
by which not only great Fines were im- 
pos'd, but great Annual Rents intend- 
ed, and like to be ſettled by way of 
-:Gontra&, which Burthen lighted moſt 
upon Perſons of Quality and Honour, 
who thought themſelves. above ordinary 
fee 5 were therefore like to 
remember it with more Sharpneſs. 


Laſtly, for a Spring and Magazine that 


ſhould have no bottom, and for an 
_ everlaſting Supply of all Occcaſions, a 

- Writ was fram'd in a Form of "ally 
and directed to the Sheriff of every 
County of England, To provide a Ship 
of War fer the King's Service, and do, 
ſend it amply provided and fitted, by ſuch 
@ Day, 1% ſuch a Place; and with that 
Writ were ſent to each Sheriff In- 
ſtructions, that, Inſtead of a Ship, be 
ſhould levy upon bis County ſuch a Sum of 
Money, and return the ſame to the 
Treaſurer of the Navy for his Majeſty's 
uſe; with Direction, in what Manner be 
ſhould: proceed againſt” ſuch as refuſed ; 


and from hence that Tax had the De-, poſing the five Subſidies after the ſecond 


nomination of Ship-money ; a Word of a 
laſting Sound in the Memory of this 
Kingdom; by which for ſome Years 
really accru'd the yearly Sum of two 
hundred thouſand Pounds to the King's 
Coffers; and it was in Truth the only 


Project that was accounted ta his own 
Service. And, after the continued Re- 
ceipt of it for about four Years together, 


it was at laſt (upon the refuſal of a pri- 
vate Gentleman to pay twenty or thirty 
Shillings as his Share) with great Solem- 
nity publickly argued before all the 


- Judges of England in the Exchequer 


Chamber, and by much the major Part 


of them, the King's Right to impoſe 


aſſerted, and the Tax adjudg-d Lawful; 
which Judgment prov'd of more Ad-. 
vantage and Credit to the Gentleman 
condemn'd (Mr. Hambden) than to the 
King's Service. | 

For the better Support of theſe ex- 
traordinary Ways, and to protect the 
Agents and Inſtruments who muſt be 
employed in them, and to diſcounte- 


nance and ſuppreſs all bold Enquiries, 


and Oppoſers, the Council-Table, and 


Star-Chamber enlarge their Juriſdictions. 
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to a vaſt extent, holding (as Thucydides 


ſaid of the Athenians) for Honourable, 


that which Pleaſed, and for Fit, that 


which Profited; and being the ſame Por- 


ſons in ſeveral Rooms, grew both Courts 


of Law to determine Ri ght, and Courts 


of Revenue ro bring Money into the 


Treaſury ; the Council-Table by Pro- 
clamations enjoyning to the People what 
was not enjoyn'd by the Law, and pro- 
hibiting that which was not prohibited; 


and the Star-Chamber cenſuring the 


Breach fand Diſobedience to thoſe Pro- 
clamatibns by very great Fines, and 
Impriſonment. 

And here I cannot but again rake the 
Liberty to ſay, that the Circumſtances 
and Proceedings in thoſe new extra- 


ordinary Caſes, Stratagems, and Impo- 
, firions, were very Unpolitick, and even 


"Deſtructive to the Services intended. 
And if the Buſineſs of Siip-money, 
being-an Impoſition by the State, un- 
der the No ion of Necaſſity, upon a 
Proſpect of Danger, which privure Per- 
ſons could not modeſtly think them- 
ſelves qualify*d to diſcern, had been 
manag'd in the ſame extraordinary Way 


as the Royal Loan (which was the im- 


bent ſpoken of before) was; Men 
would much eaſier have ſubmit: ed to ir ; 
as it is notoriouſly known, that Preſſure 
was born with much more Cheerfulneſs 


before the Judgment for the CAUSE, chan 


ever it was after; Men before pleaſing 


themſelves with doing ſomewhat for 


the King's Service, as a Teſtimony of 
their Affection, which they were not 
bound to do; many *really believing 
the Neceſſity, and therefore thinking 
the Burthen reaſonable ; others oblery- 


ing, that the Advantage to the King 


was of Importance, when the Damage to 
them was not conſiderable; and all aſſur- 
ing themſelves, that when they ſhould 


be weary, or unwillling to continue the 


Payment, they might reſort to the Law 
for relief, and find it. 

Bur when they heard this demanded 
in a Court of Law, as a Right, and 
found it, by ſworn Judges of the Law, 
adjudged ſo, upon ſuch Grounds and 
Reaſons as every Stander-by was able to 
ſwear was not Law, and ſo had loſt the 
Pleaſure and Delight of being kind, 
and dutiful to the King; and inſtead ot 


Giving, were requir to Pay, and by a 


Logick 
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Logick that left no Man any Thing 
which he might call his own, they no 


more look?*d upon it as the Caſe of one - 


Man, but the Caſe of the Kingdom; 
nor as an Impoſition laid upon them by 


the King, but by the Judges; Which 


dom of Scotland, which he had never 


they thought themſelves bound in Con- 
ſeience to the Publick Juſtice not to ſub- 
i . 1 

And here the Damage and Miſchief 
cannot be expreſo'd, that the Crown 
and State ſuſtain'd by the deſerv'd Re- 
proach and Infamy that attended the 
Judges, by being made uſe of in this, 
and like Acts of Power; there being 
no poſſibility to preſerve the Dignity, 
Reverence, and Eſtimation of the Laws 
themſelves, but by the Integrity and 
Innocency of the Judges. And no 

ueſtion, as the Exorbitancy of the 


Houſe of Commodis, in the next Par- 


liament, proceeded | principally from 


their Contemp: of the Laws, and that 


Contempt from the ſcandal of that 
Judgment: ſo the Concurrence of the 
Houle of Peers in that Fury, can be 
imputed to no one Thing more, than to 


the irreverence and ſcorn the Judges 


vere juſtly in; who had been always 
before look*d upon there as the Oracles 
of the Law, and the beſt Guides to aſ- 
ſift that Houſe in -their Opinions and 
Actions: And the Lords now thought 
themſelves excus'd for ſwerving from 
the Rules and Cuſtoms of their Pre- 
deceſſors, in not aſking Queſtions of 
thoſe whom they knew no Body would 
believe; thinking it a juſt Reproach 
upon them that they themſelves ſhould 
make uſe of the Licence which the o- 
thers had taught them, and determine 
that to be Law, which they thought 
to be reaſonable, or found to be con- 
venient. If theſe Men had preſerv'd 
the Simplicity of their Anceſtors, in 
ſeverely and ſtrictly defending the Laws, 


other Men had obſerv'd the Modeſty 


of theirs, in humbly and dutifully obey- 
ing them. "ft . 

When the King found himſelf poſ- 
ſeſs'd of that Tranquility, that he had 
no Reaſon to apprehend any Enemies 
from Abroad, and leſs, any Inſur- 
rections at Home, againſt which no 
Kingdom in Cbriſtendom, in the Con- 
ſtitution of its Government, in the 


Solidity of the Laws, and in the Na- 
ture and Diſpoſition of the People, 


was more ſecare than Eugland; that he 
might take u nearer View of thoſe great 
Bleſſings which God had pour'd upon 
him, he reſolv'd to make a Progreſs 


into the northern Parts of his Kingdom, 


and to be ſolemnly crown'd in his King- 


ſeen from the Time he had firſt left it, 
when he was about two Years old. In 
order to this Journey, which was made 


with great Splendor, and proportionable 
Expence, he added to the Train of his 


Court many of the greateſt Nobility, 


O 


who increas'd the Pomp of the Court 


at their own: Charge (tor. 10 they were 
requir'd to do) and ſcem'd with Ala- 
crity to ſubmit ta the King's Pleaſure, 
& ſoon as they knew his Deſire; and ſo 
his Attendance in all reſpects was pro- 
portionable to the Glory of the greateſt 
King, ehn bg oh * 
This whole Progreſs was made from 
the firſt ſetting out, to the end of it, 


with the greateſt Magnificence imagi- 
nable; -and the higheſt exceſs of Feaſt- 
ing was then induced, or, at leaſt 
Feaſting was then carried to a Height 


it never had attain'd before, from 
whence. it hardly declined afterwards, 


to the great Damage and Miſchief of 


the Nation in their Eſtates and Man- 
ners. All Perſons of Quality and Con- 


dition, who liv'd within diſtance of the 


northern Road, received the great Per- 


ſons of the Nobility with that Hoſpi- 
tality which became them; in which 


all Coſt was employed to make their 
Entertainments ſplendid, and 


their 
Houſes capable of thoſe Entertain- 
ments. The King (himſelf met with 
many Entertainments of that Nature, 
at the Charge of particular Men, who 


defired the Honour of his Preſence, 


which had been rarely practiſed till then 
by the Perſons of the | beſt Condition, 


though it hath ſince grown into a very 
| But when he 
pais'd through Nottingham-ſhire, both 


inconvenient. Cuſtom. 


King and Court were recerv*d, and en- 
tertained by the Earl of Newcaſtle, 
and at his own proper Expence, in 
ſuch a wonderful Manner, and in ſuch 
an exceſs of Feaſting, as had ſarcce 


ever before been known in England; 


and would be: ſtill thought very pro- 
digious, if the ſame noble Perſon had 
not, within a Year or two afterwards, 


* 


made 


att 
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made the King and Queen a more 
ſtupendious Entertainment. 

The great Offices of the Court, and. 
principal Places of Attendance upon 
s Perſon, were then upon the 


matter equally divided between the 


Engliſb and Scots; the Marquis of Ha- 
| * 4 Maſter of 111 Horſe, and the 


Earl of Carliſie firſt Gentleman of the 
Bed-Chamber, and almoſt all the fe- 
cond Rank of Servants in that Place, 
being of that Kingdom; ſo that there 
was as it were an Emulation between the 


two Nations, which ſhould appear in 


the greateſt Luſtre, in Clothes, Horſes, 
and Attendants: and as there were 


many of the principal Nobility of Eng- 


land, who attended upon the King, and 


who were not of the Court; ſo the 
Court was never without many Scotiſb 


Voluntiers, and their Number was well 


increasꝰd upon this Occaſion in Nobility 
and Gentry, who were reſolved to con- 


fute all thoſe who had believed their 
Country to be very poor. 


The King no ſooner enter*d Scotland, 


but all his Engliſb Servants and Officers 


yielded up their Attendance to thoſe of 


the Scotiſh Nation, who were — a 


into the ſame Offices in Scotland, 
had ſome Titles to thoſe — — ii 
by the Conſtitution of that Kingdom; 


as moſt of the great Offices are held by 


Inheritance; as the Duke of Richmond 


and Lenox was then High Steward, and 


High Admiral of Scotland by Deſcent, 


as others had the like Poſſeſſion of o- 


ther Places; ſo that all the Tables of 
the Houſe, which had been kept by 
the Engliſo Officers, were laid down, 


and taken up again by the Scots, who 
kept them up with the ſame Order, and 
equal Splendor, and treated the Eugliſb 
with all the Freedom and Courteſy ima- 


ginable; as all the Nobility of that 
Nation did, at their own Expence, 
where their Offices did not intitle them 
to Tables at the Charge of the Crown, 
keep very noble Houſes to entertain 
their new Gueſts; who had ſo often, 
and ſo well entertained them: and it 
cannot be denied, the Behaviour of that 
Nation towards the Engliſb was as gene- 


rous and obliging as could be expect. 


ed; and the King appear'd with no leſs 


Luſtre at Edinburgh, than at White- 


Hall; and in this Pomp his Coronation 


88 wich all the W and Evi. 
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dence of publick Joy that could be ex- 


pected ; and the Parliament, then held, 
with no leſs demonſtration of Duty, 


paſs'd and preſented thoſe Acts Which 


were prepar*d for them to the Royal 
Scepter z in which were ſome Laws re- 
ſtraining the extravagant Power of the 
Nobility, which, in many. Caſes, they 
had long exercis d, and the Diminution 
whereof they took very heavily, though 
at that Time they took little Notice of 


it; the King being abſolutely advis'd in 


all the Affairs of that Kingdom then, 


and long before and after, by the ſole 
Counſel of the Marquis of Hamilton, 


who was, or at leaſt was then believ'd 


to be of the greateſt Intereſt of any Sub- 


ject in that Kingdom, of whom more 
will be ſaid hereafter. 


The King was very well pleas'd wich 
his Reception; nor indeed was there 


any Thing to be blam'd, but the 


Luxury and vaſt Expence, which a- 


bounded in all reſpects of Feaſting, 
and Cloaths with too much Licence; 
which being imputed to the commend- 
able Zeal of the People, of all Condi- 
tions, to ſee their King amongſt them, 


whom they were like never to ſee there 
again, and ſo their Expence was to be 


but once made, no Man had cauſe to 
ſuſpect any miſchief from it; and yet 
the Debts contracted at that Time by 


the Nobility, and Gentry, and the 


Wants and Temptations they found 


themſelves expos'd to, from that un- 
limited Expence, did very | 
tribute to the kindling that Fire, which 


much con- 


ſhortly after broke out in fo terrible a 
Combuſtion : nor were the ſparks of 
Murmur and Sedition then ſo well 
cover*d, but that many diſcerning Men 
diſcover d very pernicious Deſigns to 


D 
lurk in their Breaſts, who ſeem'd to 


have the moſt chearful Countenances, 


and who acted great Parts in the Pomp 
and Triumph. And it evidently ap- 


| pear'd, that they of that Nation, who 


ſhin'd moſt in the Court of England, 
had the leaſt Influence in their own 
Country, except only the Marquis of 
Hamilton, whoſe Affection to his Ma- 


ſter was even then ſuſpected by the 


witeſt Men in both Kingdoms; and 
that the immenſe Bounties the King, 
and his Father had ſcattered amongſt 
thoſe of that Nation, out of the Wealth 


of es beſides that he had facri- 
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ficed the whole Revenue of that King- 


dom to themſelves, were not looked 


upon as any Benefit to that Nation, 


but as Obligations caſt away upon par- 
ticular Men; many of whom had with 
it waſted their own Patrimony 1 in their 
Country. 

The King himſelf obſerv'd many of 
the Nobility to endeavour, to make 
themſelves Popular by ſpeaking in Par- 
liament againſt thoſe Things which 
were moſt grateful to his Majeſty, and 


which ſtil] paſg'd notwithſtanding their 


Contradiction ; and he thought a little 
Diſcountenance upon ' thole Perſons 
would either ſuppreſs that Spirit within 
themſelves, or make the Poyſon of it 
leſs operative upon others. But as thoſe 
Acts of Diſcountenance were too often 


believ*d to proceed from the Diſpleafure 


of the Marquis of Hamilton, and by 
that Means rather advanc'd, than diſ- 
pers'd them, ſo they had an admirable 
dexterity in ſheltring themſelves from 
any of thoſe Acts of Diſcountenance, 
which they had no mind to own; 
when it hath been viſible, and was then 
notorious, that many of the Perſons 
then, as the Earl of Rothes, and others, 


of whom the King had the worſt Opi- 


nion, and from whom he purpoſely 
with-held any Grace by never ſpeaking 
to them, or taking notice of them in 
the Court; yet when the King was 
abroad in the Fields, or paſling through 
Villages, when the greateſt crouds of 
People flock*d to ſee him, thoſe Men 
would ftill be next him, and entertain 
him with ſome Diſcourſe, and pleaſant 
Relations, which the King's gentle Diſ- 

ſition could not avoid, and which 
made thoſe Perſons to be generally be- 
liev*d to be moſt acceptable to his Ma- 
jeſty; upon which the Lord Falkland 
was wont to ſay, hat keeping of State 


was like committing Multery, there muſt. 
go Two t0 it; for let the proudeſt or 
moſt formal Man reſolve to keep what 
diſtance he will towards others, a bold 


and confident Man inſtantly demoliſhes 
that whole Machine, and gets within 
him, and even obliges him to his own 
Laws of Converſation. 


The King was always the moſt pun- 


ctual obſerver of all Decency in his De- 

votion, and the ſtricteſt promoter of 

the Ceremonies of the Church, as be- 

lieving the Church of England to be 
2 


Men. 
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inſtituted the neareſt to the Practice of 
the Apoſtles, and the beſt for the Pro- 
pagation and Advancement of Chri- 


ſtian Religion, of any Church in the 
World; and on the other Side, Fae 


no Man was more averſe from the 


miſh Church than he was, he had the 


higheſt diſlike and prejudice to that 


part of his own Subjects, who were a- 
gainſt the Government eſtabliſh*d, and 
did always look upon them as a very 
dangerous and ſeditious People; Who 
would under pretence of Conſcience, 
which kept them from ſubmitting to 


the Spiritual Juriſdiction, take the firſt 


Opportunity, they could find, or make, 
to withdraw themſelves from their 
Temporal Subjection; and therefore he 
had, with the utmoſt Vigilance, cauſed 
that Temper and Diſpoſition to be 
watch'd and provided againſt in Eng- 
land; and if it were then in truth there, 
it lurk' d with wonderful-Secrecy. 

In Scotland indeed it cover'd the 
whole Nation, ſo that, though there 
were Biſhops in Name, the whole Juriſ- 


diction, and they themſelves were, up- 


on the Matter, ſubject to an Aſſembly, 


which was purely Preſbyterian; The 
Clergy, for the moſt Part corrupted in 
their Principles; at leaſt, none coun- 
tenanced by the great Men, or favour'd 
by the People, but ſuch; though it 


muſt be own'd their Univerſities, eſpe- 


cially Aberdeen, flouriſhed under many 
excellent Scholars, and very learned 
Yet, though all the Cathedral 
Churches were totally neglected with 
reference to thoſe Adminiſtrations, over 
the whole Kingdom, the King's own. 
Chapel at ZHoly-rood-Houſe had ſtill been 
maintain'd with the Comelineſs of the 
Cathedral Service, and all other Decencies 


uſed in the Royal Chapel; > and the whole 
Nation ſeem'd, in the Time of King 


James, well inclin#d to receive the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, 
which that King exteedingly deſir'd, and 
was ſo confident of, that they who were 
Privy to his Councils, in that Time, 
did believe, the bringing that Work 
to paſs was the principal End of his 


Progreſs thither ſome Years before his 


Death; though he was not ſo well 
ſatistyd at his being there, two or three 
of the principal Perſons truſted by him 
in the Government of that Kingdom, 
dying in, or about that very Time; but 

K though 
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though he returned without making any 


_ viſible Attempt in that Affair, yet he 
retain*d ſtill the Purpoſe and Reſolution 
to his Death to bring it to paſs. 

The King his Son propos'd nothing 
more to himſelf, than to Unite his 
three Kingdoms in one Form of God's 
Worſhip, and publick Devotions ; and 
there being now ſo great a Serenity in all 
his Dominions, there is great Reaſon to 
believe, that in this Journey into Scot- 
land to be crown'd, he carried with 


him the Reſolution to finiſh that im- 
portant Buſineſs in the Church, at the 


ſame Time. To that end, the then Bi- 
ſhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on 
his Majeſty throughout that whole 
Journey, which, as he was Dean of the 


Chapel, he was not obliged to do, and 


no doubt would have been excus'd 
from, if that deſign had not been in 
view; to accompliſh which he was no 
leſs ſollicitous than the King himſelf, 


nor the King the leſs ſollicitous for his 


Advice. He preach'd in the Royal 
Chapel at Edinburgh (which ſcarce any 
Engliſb-man had ever done before in 
the King's Preſence) and principally 
upon the benefit of Conformity, and 
the reverend Ceremonies of the Church, 
with all the marks of Approbation and 
Applauſe imaginable : the great Civility 
of that People being ſo univerſal, that 


they would not appear unconformable 


to his Majeſty's wiſh in any Particular. 
And many Wiſe Men were then of 
Opinion, that, if the King had then 
propos'd the Liturgy of the Church of 
England to have been receiv'd and 
practis*d by that Nation, it would have 
been ſubmitted to without Oppoſition ; 
but, upon mature Conſideration, the 
King concluded that 1t was not a good 
Seaſon to promote that Buſineſs. 
During the King's ſtay in Scotland, 
when he found the Conjuncture not yet 
ripe for perfecting that good Order, 
which he intended in the Church, he re- 
ſolv'd to leave a Monument behind him 
of his own Affection and Eſteem of it. 
Edinburgh though the Metropolis of the 
Kingdom, was but a Borough Town 
within the Dioceſs of the Arch-Biſhop 
of St. Andrews, and govern'd in all 
Church Affairs by the Preachers of the 
Town; who, being choſen by the 
Citizens from the Time of Mr. Knox, 
had been the moſt Turbulent, and 
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he Biftory of the Rebellion - 


Seditious Miniſters of Confuſion, that 


could be found in the Kingdom ; of - 


which King James had ſo ſad experience, 
after he came to Age, as well as in his 


Minority, that he would often ſay, 


That his acceſs to the Crown of England 


was the more valuable to him, as it re- 


deem'd him from the Subjection to the. ill 


Manners and inſolen Practices of thoſe 
Preachers, which he could never ſhake off 
before, The King before his return 
from thence, with the full Conſent and 


Approbation of the Arch-biſhop of S/. 
Andrews, erected Edinburgh into a Bi- 


ſhoprick ; afſign'd it a good and con- 
venient Juriſdictic out of the neareſt 
limits of the Dioceſs of St. Andrews, 


appointed the faireſt Church in the 


Town to be the Cathedral, ſettled a 


competent Revenue upon the Biſhop 
out of Lands purchaſed by his Majeſty 
himſelf from the Duke of Lenox, who 


ſold it much the cheaper, that it might 


be conſecrated to fo pious an End; and 


pa a very eminent Scholar of a good 


amily in the Kingdom, who had been 
educatefl in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
to be tlie firſt Biſnop in that his new 


City; and made another Perſon of 
good Fame and Learning, the firſt 
Dean of his new Cathedral, upon whom 
likewiſe he ſettled a proper Main- 
tenance; hoping by this Means the 
better to prepare the People of the 


Place, who were the moſt numerous, 


and richeſt of the Kipgdom, to have 
a due reverence to Order, and Govern- 


ment, and at leaſt, to diſcountenance, 
if not ſupprefs the Factious Spirit of 


Preſbytery, which had ſo long ruled 
there. But this Application little con- 
tributed thereunto ; the People gene- 
rally thought, that they had too many 
Biſhops before, and ſo the increaſing 
the Number was not like to be very 
grateful to them. | 5 

The Biſhops had indeed very little 


Intereſt in the Aﬀections of that Na- 


tion, and leſs Authority over it ; they 
had not Power to regulate their own 
Cathedrals, and very rarely ſhew'd 


themſelves in the Habit and Robes of 
Biſhops ; and durſt not conteſt with the 
General Aſſembly in matters of Juriſ- 
diction: ſo that there was little more 


than the Name of Epiſcopacy preſerv'd 
in that Church, To redeem them from 
that Contempt, and to ſhew that they 
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ald be conſiderable in the State; 


how little Authority ſoever they were 


permitted to have in the Church, the 


King made the Arch-biſhop of St. An- 
drews, a Learned, Wile, and Pious 
Man, and of long Experience, Chan- 


cellor of the Kingdom (the greateſt 


Office, and which had never been in 
the Hands of a Church-Man fince the 
Reformation of Religion, and Suppreſ- 
ſing the Pope's Authority) and four or 
five other Biſhops of the Privy-Coun- 
cil, or Lords of the Seſſion; which 
his Majeſty preſum'd, by their Power 
in the Civil Government, and in the 
Judicatories of the Kingdom, would 
render them ſo much the more re- 
verenced, and the better enable them 


to ſettle the Affairs of the Church; 


which fel! out otherwiſe too; and it 
had been better that invidious Promo- 
tion had been ſuſpended, till by their 


grave and pious Deportment they had 


wrought upon their Clergy to be better 
diſpos'd to obey them, and upon the 
People to like Order and Diſcipline; 
and till by theſe Means the Liturgy had 
been ſettled, and receiv'd amongſt 
them; and then the advancing ſome 
of them to greater Honour, might have 


done well. 


* 


But this unſeatonable Accumulation 
of ſo many Honours upon them, to 
which their Functions did not intitle 
them (no Biſhop having been ſo much 
as a Privy-Counſellor in very many 
Years) expos'd them to the univerſal 
Envy of the. whole Nobility, many 
whereof wiſh'd them well, as to their 


Eccleſiaſtical Qualifications, but could 


not endure to fee them poſſeſsd of thoſe 
Offices and Employments, which they 
look'd upon as naturally belonging to 
themſelves; and then the Number of 
them was thought too great, ſo that 
they over-ballanc*d many Debates ; and 
ſome of them by want of Temper, or 


want of Breeding, did not behave them- 


ſelves with that decency in their De- 
bates, towards the greateſt Men of the 
Kingdom, as in Difcretion they ought 
to have done, and as the others rea- 


ſonably expected from them; ſo that 


inſtead of bringing any Advantage to 


the Church, or facilitating the good 


Intentions of the King in ſettling Or- 


der and Government, it produc'd a 


more general Prejudice to it; though 


39 
for the preſent there appear'd no ſign 
of Diſcontent, or ill Will to them; 
and the King left Scotland, as he be- 
liev'd, full of Affection and Duty to 
him, and well inclin'd to receive a 
Liturgy, when he ſhould think it ſea- 
ſonable to commend it to them. | 

It was about the end of Auguſt in the 


Year 1633, when the King return'd - 


from Scotland to Greenwich ; where the 


Queen kept her Court; and the firſt 


7 


Accident of Moment, that happen'd 
after his coming thither, was the Death 
of Abbot Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; 
to which place the King appointed Dr. 
Laud the then Biſhop of London; and Dr. 
Fuxon was made Biſhop of London in 
the Room of Dr. Land. | 
There were three Perſons ( Pryn, Bur- 
ton and Baſtwick) moſt notorious for 
their declar'd Malice againſt the Go- 
vernment of the Church by Biſhops, 
in their ſeveral Books and Writings, 
which they had publiſh'd to corrupt 
the People, with Circumſtances very 
Scandalous, and in Language very 
Scurrilous and Impudent ; which all 
Men thought deſerv'd very exemplary 
puniſhment: They were of the three 
ſeveral Profeſſions which had the moſt 
influence upon the People, a Divine, a 
Common Lawyer, and a Doctor of 
Phyſick ; none of them of Intereft, or 
any Efteem with the worthy Part of 
their Profeſſions, having been formerly 
all looked upon under Characters of 
Reproach ; yet when they were all ſen- 
tenced, and for the Execution of that 
Sentence brought out to be puniſh'd as 
common and fignal Rogues, expos'd 
upon Scaffolds to have their Ears cut off, 
and their Faces and their Foreheads 


branded with hot Irons (as the pooreſt, 


and moſt mechanick Malefactors uſed 


to be, when they were not able · to re- 
deem themſelves by any Fine for their 
Treſpaſſes, or to ſatisfy any damages 
for the Scandals they had rais'd againſt 
the good Name, and Reputation of 
others) Men begun no more to conſider 
their Manners, but the Men; and each 
Profeſſion, with Anger and Indignation 
enough, thought their Education, and 
Degrees, and Quality, would have 
ſecur'd them from ſuch Infamous Judg- 
ments, and treaſur'd up Wrath for the 
Time to come. | | 

The Remiſsneſs of Archbiſhop Abbot, 


and 
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and of other Biſhops by his Example, much done, brought the Power and 


had introduced, or at leaſt conniv'd at 
a Negligence, that gave great ſcandal 


to the Church, and no doubt offended 


very many pious Men. The People 
took ſo little care of the Churches, and 


the Parſons as little of the Chancels, 
that, inſtead of beautifying, or adorn- 
ing them in any Degree, they rarely 


provided againſt the falling of many 
of their Churches; and ſuffer'd them 
at leaſt to be kept ſo indecently, and 
ſlovenly, that they would not have en- 
dur'd it in the ordinary Offices of their 
own Houſes; the Rain and the Wind 


to infeſt them; and the Sacraments 


themſelves to be adminiſter'd where the 
People had moſt mind to receive them. 
This profane Liberty and Uncleanlineſs, 
Arch-Biſhop Laud reſolv'd to reform 
with all Expedition, requiring the o- 
ther Biſhops to concur with him in ſo 
pious a Work; and the work ſure was 
very grateful to all Men of Devotion: 
yet, I know not how, the Proſecution 
of it with too much affectation of Ex- 
pence, it may be, or with too much 
Paſſion between the Miniſters and the 
Pariſhioners, rais'd an evil Spirit to- 
wards the Church, which the Enemies 
of it took much Advantage of, as ſoon 
as they had an Opportunity to make the 


worſt uſe of it. | 
The removing the Communion Ta- 
ble out of the Body of the Church, 


where it had us'd to ſtand, and to be 
applied to all uſes, and fixing it to one 
Place in the upper End of the Chancel, 


which frequently made the buying a 


new Table to be neceſſary ; the in- 


cloſing it with a Rail of Joyners Work, 


and thereby fencing it from the approach 
of Dogs, and all Servile uſes; the 


obliging all Perſons to come up to thoſe 


Rails to receive the Sacrament, how ac- 


ceptable ſoever to grave and intelligent 


Perſons, who lov'd Order and Decency, 
yet introduc'd firſt Murmurings amongſt 
the People, upon the very Charge and 
Expence of it; and if the Miniſter 
were not a Man of Diſcretion and Re- 
putation to compoſe and reconcile thoſe 
Indiſpoſitions (as too frequently he was 
not, and rather inflam'd, and increas'd 


the Diſtemper) it begot Saits, and Ap- 
peals at Law. The Opinion that there 


was no. Neceſſity of doing any Thing, 
and the Complaint that there was too 


® 


ed, and op 


thoſe Diſputations. 


thority. 


Juriſdiction that impos'd the doing of 
it, to be call'd in Queſtion, contradict- 
Sd. Then the Manner, 
and Geſture, and Poſture, in the Cele: 


bration of it, brought in new Diſputes, 


and adminiſter'd new ſubjects of Of- 


fence, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Place, and Humour of the People: and 
thoſe Diſputes brought in new Words 
and Terms (Altar, Adoration, and 
Genuflexion, and other Expreſſions) 
for the more perſpicuous carrying on 
New Books were 
written for and againſt this new Practice, 
with the ſame Earneſtneſs and Conten- 
tion for Victory, as if the Life of 
Chriſtianity had. been at ſtake. Beſides, 


there was nopan equal Concurrence, in 
the Proſecutſon of this Matter, amongſt 
the Biſhops themſelves; ſome of them 


g more remiſsly in it, and 


proceeding 


ſome not only neglecting to direct any 


Thing to be done towards it, but re- 
ſtraining thoſe who had a Mind to it, 
from meddling in it. And this again 
produced as inconvenient Diſputes, 


when the Subordinate Clergy would 


take upon them, not only without the 


Direction of their Dioceſans, but ex- 


preſsly againſt their Injunctions, to 


make thoſe Alterations and Reforma- 


tions themſelves, and by their own Au- 


> 


The Arch-Biſhop guided purely by 
his Zeal and Reverence for the Place 


of God's Service, and by the Canons 


and Injunctions of the Church, with. 
the Cuſtom obſerv'd in the King's 


Chapel, and in moſt Cathedral 
Churches, witfsdt conſidering the long 


Intermiſſion, and Diſcontinuance, in 


many other Places, proſecuted this Af- 


fair more paſſionately than was fit for 


the Seaſon; and had Prejudice againſt 


thoſe, who out of fear or overſight, or 


not underſtanding the Thing, had not 
the ſame Warmth to promote it. The 
Biſhops who had been preferr'd by his 
Favour, or hoped to be ſo, were at leaſt 
as Sollicitous to bring it to paſs in their 


ſeveral Dioceſſes; and ſome of them 


with more Paſſion, and leſs Circum- 
ſpection, than they had his Example 


for, or than he approv'd; proſecuting 


thoſe who oppos'd them, very fiercely, 
and ſometimes unwarrantably, which 
was kept in Remembrance. Whilit 
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other Biſhops, not ſo many in Number, 
or ſo valuable in Weight, who had not 
been beholding to him, nor had Hope 


of being ſo, were enough contented to 


give perfunctory Orders for the doing 
of it, and to fee the Execution of thoſe 
Orders not minded ; and not the leſs 
Pleas'd to find, that the Prejudice of 
that whole Tranſaction reflected ſole- 


ly upon the Arch-Biſhop. | 


The Biſhop of Lincoln (Williams) 


to had heretofore been Lord Keeper 


of the Great Seal of England, and ge- 
nerally unacceptable whilft he held that 
Office, was, ſince his Diſgrace at Court, 
and Proſecution from thence, become 
very popular; and having ſeveral 


Faults objected to him, the Puniſhment 


whereof threaten'd him every Day, he 
was very willing tp- change the Scene, 
and to be brought upon the Stage for 
oppoſing theſe Innovations (as he calPd 
them) in Religion. It was an unlucky 
Word, and cozen'd very many honeſt 


Men into Apprehenſions very prejudi- 


cial to the King, and to the Church, 


He publiſh'd a Diiſcourſe and Treatiſe | 
againſt the Matter and Manner of the 
Proſecution of that Buſineſs ; a Book fo 


full of good Learning, and that Learn- 
GY cloſe and ſolidly applied, that it 


in'd him Reputation enough to be 


able to do Hurt ; and ſhew'd that, in 
his Retirement, he had ſpent his Time 


with his Books very profitably. He 
us'd all the Wit and all the Malice he 


could, to awaken the People to a Jea- 
louſy of theſe Agitations, and Innova- 


tions in*the Exerciſe of Religion; not- 


without Inſinuations that it, aim'd 
at greater Alterations, for which he 


knew the People would quickly find a 


Name; and was ambitions to have it 


| believ'd, that the Arch-biſhop was his 
_ greateſt Enemy, for his having con- 


ſtantly oppos'd his riſing to any Go- 


vernment in the Church, as a Man, 


_ whole hot and haſty Spirit he had long 


known. 


Though there were other Books writ- 


ten with good. Learning, and which 


ſufficiently anſwer*d the Biſhop's Book, 


and, to Men of equal and diſpaſſionate 
Inclinations, fully vindicated the Pro- 


ceedings which had been, and were 


ſtill very fervently carried. on; yet it 
was done by Men whole Names were 
not much reverenced, and who were 
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of their own Order. 
unhappy Subject, not in it ſelf of that 


41 
taken Notice of, with great Inſolence 
and Aſperity to undertake the Defence 
of all Things which the People general - 
ly were diſpleas'd with, and who did not 
affect to be much cared for, by thoſe 
So that from this 


important Value to be either enter'd 
upon with that Reſolution, or to be 
carried on with that Paſſion, proceeded 


upon the Matter a Schiſm amongſt. the 


Biſhops themſelves, and a great deal of 
Uncharitableneſs in the Learned; and 
moderate Clergy, towards one another 
which, though it could not increaſe the 
Malice, added very much to the Abi- 
lity and Power of the Enemies of the 
Church to do it Hurt, and alſo to the 


Number of them. For without doubt, 


many who lov'd the eſtabliſh'd Go- 
vernment of the Church, and the Ex- 
erciſe of Religion as it was us'd, and 
defir*d not a Change in either, nor did 
diſlike the Order and Decency, which 


they ſaw mended, yet they lik*d not 


any Novelties, and ſo were liable to 
entertain Jealouſies that more was in- 
tendeg-than was hitherto propos'd ; e- 
ſpecxlly when thoſe Infuſions proceed- - 
ed from Men unſuſpected to have any 
Inclinations to change, and known Aſ- 
ſertors of the Government both in 
Church and State. They did obſerve 
the inferior Clergy took more upon 
them than they were wont, and did not 
live towards their Neighbours of Quali- 
ty, or their Patrons themſelves, with 
that Civility and Condeſcention, they 
had uſed to do; which diſpos'd them 


likewiſe to a withdrawing their good 


Countenance, and good Neighbour- 
hood from them. 


The Arch Biſhop had not been long 


in that Poſt, when there was another 


great Alteration in the Court by the 
Death of the Earl of Portland, High 
Treaſurer of England; a Man do jealous 
of the Arch-Biſhop's Credit with the 
King, that he always endeavour'd to 
leſſen it by all the Arts and Ways he 
could; which he was ſo far from effect- 


ing, that, as it uſually falls out, when 


Paſſion and Malice make Accuſation, 
by ſuggeſting many Particulars which 
the King knew to be untrue, or be- 
liev'd to be no Faults, he rather con- 
firm'd his Majeſty's Judgment of him, 
and prejudiced his own Reputation. 
I | ? His 
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His Death cauſed no Grief in the Arch- 


Biſhop ; who was upon it, made one of 


the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury and 


Revenue, which he had reaſon to be ſor- 
ry for, becauſe it engag'd him in Civil 


Buſineſs, and Matters.of State, wherein 
he had little Experience, and which he 


had hitherto avoided. But being o- 


blig'd to it now by his Truſt, he en- 
ter'd upon it with his natural Earneſt- 
neſs and Warmth, making it his prin- 
cipal Care to advance, and improve 


the King's Revenue, by all the Ways 


which were offer*d, and ſo hearken'd to 
all Informations and Propoſitionsof that 
kind; and having not had Experience 
of that Tribe of People, he was ſome- 
times miſled hy them, to think better 
of ſome Projects than they deſerv'd : 
But then he was ſo entirely devoted to 


what would be beneficial to the King, 


that all Propoſitions and Deſigns, which 


were for the Profit of particular Perſons, 


how Great ſoever, were oppos'd and 


croſs'd, and very often totally ſup- 
preſs'd, and ſtifled in their Birth, by 
his Power and Authority ; which crea- 
ted him Enemies enough in the Court, 


and many of Ability to do Miſchief, 


who knew well how to recompenſe 
Diſcourteſies, which they always call'd 
Injuries. | + 
The Revenue of too many of the 
Court conſiſted principally in Enclo- 
ſures, and Improvements of that Na- 
ture, which he ſtill oppos'd paſſionate- 
ly, except 'they were founded upon 
Law ; and then, if it would bring Pro- 
fit to the King, how old ſoever the 
Law was, he thought he might juſtly 


adviſe the Proſecution. And ſo he did 


a little too much countenance the Com- 


miſſion concerning Depopulation, which 
brought much Charge and Trouble up- 
on the People, and was likewiſe caſt 


upon his Account. 
He had obſerv'd, and knew it muſt 


be ſo, that the Principal Officers of the 
Revenue, who govern'd the Affairs of 


Money, had always acceſs to the King, 
and ſpent more Time with him in pri- 
vate than any of his Servants, or Coun- 
cellors, and had thereby frequent Op- 
portunities to do good or ill Offices to 
many Men; of which he had had Expe- 


rience, when the Earl of Portland was 


Treaſurer, and the Lord Cottington 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; neither 


[ 


of them being his Friends; and the 
latter ſtill enjoying his Place, and hav- 
ing his former Acceſs, and ſo continu- 


ing a joynt Commiſſioner. of the Trea- 


ſury with him, and underſtanding that 
Province much better, ſtill oppos'd, 
and commonly carried every Thing a- 
gainſt him; ſo that he was weary of 
the Toil and Vexation of that Buſineſs. 
The Treaſurer's is the greateſt Office 


of Benefit in the Kingdom, and the 


Chief in Precedence next the Arch- 


Biſhop's and the Great Seal; ſo that the 


Eyes of all Men were at gaze who 
ſhould have this great Office; and the 


_ greateſt of the Nobility who were in 


the chiefeſt Employments, look*d upon 
it as the Prize of one of them ; ſuch 
Offices commonly making Way for 
more Removes and Preferments; when 
on a ſudden the Staff was put into the 
Hands of Dr. Juxon, Biſhop of London, 
a Man fo unknown, that his Name was 
ſcarce heard of in the Kingdom, who 
had been within two Years before, but 


a private Chaplain to the King, and the 


Preſident of a poor College in Oxford. 
This inflam'd more Men than were an- 
gry before, and no doubt did not only 
ſharpen the edge of Envy and Malice 
againſt the Arch-Biſhop, but moſt un- 


juſty indiſpos'd many towards the 
Church itſelf ; which they look'd upon 


as the Gulph ready to ſwallow all the 
great Oifices, there being others in 
View, of that Robe, who were.ambi- 
tious enough to expect the reſt. 

In the mean Time the Arch-Biſhop 
himſelf was infinitely pleas'd with what 
was done, and unhappily believ'd he 


had provided a ſtronger Support for the 


Church ; and never abated any. thing 


of his Severity and Rigour towards Men 


of all Conditions; or in the Sharpneſs 
of his Language and Expreſſions, which 


was ſo natural to him, that he could 


not debate any Thing without ſome 
Commotion, when the Argument was 
not of moment; nor bare Contradic- 
tion in Debate, even in the Council, 


where all Men are equally free, with 
that Patience and Temper that was ne- 
ceſſary; of which, upon a ſhort Recol- 


lection, he was always ſorry for, and 


moſt readily and heartily would make 


Acknowledgment. No Man ſo wil- 


lingly made unkind Uſe of all thoſe 
_ Occaſions, as the Lord Coctingtion, who, 
being 


: Lars 


in the Rein of King CHARLESIL 
being a Maſter of Temper, and of the 


moſt profound Diſſimulation, knew too 


well how to lead him into a Miſtake, 
and then drive him into Choler, and 
then expoſe him upon the Matter to the 
Judgment of the Company; and he 
choſe to do-this moſt, when the King 
was preſent. „„ | 
The King, who was exceſſively af- 
fected to Hunting, and the Sports of 


the Field, had a great Deſire to make 


a great Park for Red, as well as Fallow 
Deer, between Richmond and Hampton- 
Court, where he had large Waſtes of 
his own, and great Parcels of Wood, 
which made it very fit for the Uſe he 
deſign'd it to; but as ſome Pariſhes 
had Commons in thoſe Waſtes, ſo, 
many Gentlemen, and Farmers, had 
good Houſes, and good Farms inter- 
mingled with thoſe Waſtes of their 
own Inheritance, or for their; Lives, or 


Years; and without taking of them in- 


to the Park, it would not be of the 

geneſs, or for the Uſe propos'd. 
His Majeſty deſir'd to purchaſe thoſe 
Lands, and was very willing to buy 
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ſacrificed to ſuch an Occaſion ; and the 
Lord Cottington, who was more ſolicit- 


ed by the Countrey People and heard 


moſt of their Murmurs, took the Buſi- 
neſs moſt to Heart, and endeavour'd by 
all the Ways he could, and by frequent 
Importunities, to divert his Majeſty 
from purſuing it, and put all Delays he 
could well do, in the Bargains which 
were to be made; till the King grew 
very angry with him, and told him, He 
was reſolv'd to go through with it, and 
had already cauſed Brick to be burn*d, and 
much of the Wall to be built upon his own 
Land; upon which Cottingion thought 
fit to acquieſce. | 


The building the Wall before Peo- 
ple conſented to part with their Land, 


or their Common, look*d to them as if 


by Degrees they ſhould be ſhut out from 


both, and increas'd the Murmur and 


Noiſe of the People, who were not con- 
cern'd, as well as of them who were; 
and it was too near London not to be 
the common Diſcourſe. The Arch- 
Biſhop (who deſir'd exceedingly that 
the King ſhould be poſſelsd as much of 


the Hearts of the People as was poſſible, 
at leaſt that they ſhould have no juſt 
Cauſe to complain) meeting with it, 


them upon higher Terms than the Peo- 
ple could ſell them at to any body elle, 
if they had Occaſion to part with them, 


S 


and thought it no unreaſonable Thing 
upon thoſe Terms, to expect this from 
his Subjects; and fo he employ'd his 
own Surveyor, and other of his Offi- 
cers, to treat with the Owners, many 
whereof were his own Tenants, whole 
Farms would at laſt expire. , 

The major Part of the People were 
in a ſhort Time prevaiPd with, but 
many very obſtinately refus*d ; and a 
Gentleman, who had the beſt Eſtate, 
with a convenient Houſe, and Gardens, 
would by no Means part with it ; and 


the King being as earneſt to compaſs it; 


it made a great Noiſe, as if the King 
would take away Men's Eſtates at his 
own Pleaſure. The Biſhop of London, 


who was Treaſurer, and the Lord Cot- 


tington, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
were, from the firſt entring upon it, 
very averſe from the Deſign, not only 
for the Murmur of the People, but be- 
cauſe the Purchaſe of the Land, and 
the making a Brick-wall about ſo large 


a Parcel of Ground (for it is near ten 


Miles about) would coſt a greater Sum 


of Money than they could eaſily pro- 


vide, or than they thought ought to be 


reſolv'd to ſpeak with the King of it; 
which he did; and receiv*d {uch an 


Anſwer from him, that he thought his 
Majeſty rather not inform*d enough of 


the Inconveniencies, and Miſchiefs of 
the Thing, than poſitively reſolv'd not 


to deſiſt from it. Whereupon one Day 
he took the Lord Co7tington aſide (be- 


ing inform'd that he diſlik*d it, and, 
according to his natural Cuſtom, ſpake 


with great Warmth againſt it) and told 
him, He ſhould do very well ta give the 
King good Counſel, and to withdraw him 


from a Reſolution, in which his Honour 


and Juſtice was ſo much call'd in queſtion. 
Cottington anſwer'd him very gravely, 
That the Thing defign*d was very lawful, . 
and he thought the King reſolv'd very 
well, ſince the Place lay ſo conveniently 


for his Winter Exerciſe, and that be 
ſhould by it not be compelPd to make ſo 


long Fournies, as he usd to do in that 
Seaſon of the Year, for his Sport, and 
that no body ought to diſſwade him from 
z. a 5 
The Arch-Biſhop inftead of finding 
a Concurrence from him, as he expect- 
ed, ſeeing himſelf reproach*d upon the 
: | E Matter 
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Matter for his Opinion > grew into 
much Paſſion, telling him, Such Men 


as be would ruin the King, and make him 


loſe the Affections of his Subjects; that 
for his own Part as he had begun, ſo he 
would go on to diſſwade the King from 
proceeding in ſo ill à Counſel, and that 
he hop'd it would appear who had been 
. his Counſellor. Cottington glad to ſee 
him ſo ſoon hot, and reſolv'd to in- 


flame him more, very calmly reply'd 


to him, That he thought a Man could 
not, with a good Conſcience, hinder the 
King from purſuing his Reſolutions, and 
that it could not but proceed from Want 


of Affection to his Perſon, and he was- 


not ſure that it might not be High Trea- 
ſon | 


' Diſcourſe, in great Anger aſk'd him, 
| from whence he had receiv'd that 
Doctrine? he ſaid, with the ſame Tem- 


per, They who did not wiſh the King's 


Health, could not Iove him ; and they who 
<vent about to hinder his taking Recrea- 
tion, which preſerv'd his Health, might 
be thought, for ought he knew, guilty of 
the higheſt. Crimes. Upon which the 
Arch-Biſhop in great Rage, and with 
many Reproaches left him, and either 
preſently, or upon the next Opportuni- 
ty, told the King, That he now knew 


vho was his great Counſellor for. making. 


bis Park, and that be did not wonder 
that Men durſt not repreſent any Argu- 
ments to the contrary, or let his Majeſty 
know how much he ſuffer*d in it, when 
ſuch Principles of Divinity, and Law, 


were laid down to terrify them ; and ſo 


recounted to him the Conference he had 


with the Lord Cottingion, bitterly in- 


veighing againſt him, and his Doctrine, 
mentioning him with all the ſharp Re- 
proaches imaginable, and beſeeching 
his Majeſty That his Counſel might not 
prevail with him, taking ſome Pains to 
make his Concluſions appear very falſe 
and ridiculous 2 
The King ſaid no more, but, My 
Lord, you are deceiv'd, Cottington 7s 


too hard for you; upon my Word he hath 


not only difewaded me more, and given 
more Reaſons againſt this Buſineſs, than 
all the Men in England have done, but 
hath really obſtructed the Work by not do- 
ins his Duty as I commanded him, for 
which hade been very much diſpleaſed 


> 


The other, upon the Wildneſs of his 


with him; you ſee how unjuſtly your 


Paſſion hath tranſported you. By which 
Reprehenſion he found how much he 
had been abus'd, and reſented it ac- 
cordingly. 8 5 

Whatſoever was the Cauſe of it, this 
excellent Man, who ſtood not upon the 


advantage Ground before, from the 
Time of his Promotion to the Arch- 


Biſhoprick, or rather from that of his 
being Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 


exceedingly provok'd, or underwent 


the Envy and Reproach, and Malice of 
Men of all Qualities, and Conditions; 
who agreed in nothing elſe: all which, 
though well enough known to him, 
were not, enough conſidered by him, 


who believed as moſt Men did, the 
Government to be fo firmly ſettled, 


that it could neither be ſhaken from 
within or without, and that leſs than a 
general Confuſion of Law and Goſpel, 
could not hurt him; which was true 
too; but he did not foreſee how eaſily 


that Confuſion might be brought to 
pals, as it proved ſhortly to be. 


It was towards the End of the Year 
1633, when the King returned from 
Scotland, having left it to the Care of 


ſome of the Biſhops there to provide 
ſuch a Liturgy, and ſuch a Book of 
Canons, as might beſt ſuit the Nature 
and Humour of the better Sort of that 


People; to which the reſt would eaſily 


ſubmit; and that, as faſt as they made 


them ready, they ſhould tranſmit them 


to the Arch-biſhop of Canterbury, to 


whoſe Aſſiſtance the King join'd the 


Biſhop of London, and Dr. Wren, who, 
by that Time, was become Biſhop of 


Norwich; a Man of a ſevere ſour Nature, 


but very Learned, and particularly 
verſed in the old Liturgies of the Greet 


and Latin Churches: And after his Ma- 


jeſty ſhould be this Way certified of 
what was ſo ſent, he would recommend 
and enjoin the Practice and Uſe of both 
to that his Native Kingdom. The 
Biſhops there had ſomewhat to do, be- 
fore they went about the preparing the 
Canons, and the Liturgy; what had 


paſs'd at the King's being there in Par- 


liament; had left bitter Inclinations, 


and unruly Spirits in many of the moſt - 


popular Nobility ; who watch'd only 
tor an Opportunity to inflame the Peo- 


ple, 
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ple, and were well enough contented to bation) iſſued but his Proclamation for 
ſee combuſtible matter every Day ga- the due Obſervation of them within his 
| ther'd together to contribute to that Fire. Kingdom of Scotland, 
The promoting ſo many Biſhops to It was a fatal Inadvertency that theſe 
be of the Privy-Council, and to fit in Canons, neither before, nor after they 
the Courts of Juſtice, ſeem'd at firſt were ſent to the King, had been ever 
- wonderfully to facilitate all that was in ſeen by the Aſſembly, or any Convoca- 
deſign, and, to create an Affection and tion of the Clergy, which was ſo ſtrict- 
Reverence towards the Church, at leaſt ly oblig*d to the Obſervation of them; 
an Application to and Dependance up- nor ſo much as communicated to the 
on the greateſt Churchmen. So that Lords of the Council of that King- 
there ſeemed to be not only a good Pre- dom; it beihg almoſt impoſſible that 
paration made with the People, but a any new Diſcipline could be introduc'd _ 
general Expectation, and even a Deſire into the Church, which would not 
that they might have a Liturgy, and much concern the Government of the 
more Decency obſerv'd in the Church. State, and even trench upon, or refer 
And this Temper was believed to be to the Municipal Laws of the King- 
the more univerſal, becauſe neither dom. And; in this Conſideration; the 
from any of the Nobility, nor of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury had always 
| Clergy, who were thought moſt averſe declared to the Biſhops of Scotland, 
from it, there appear'd any ſign of That it was their part to be ſure, that 
Contradiction, nor that licence of Lan- nothing they ſhould propoſe to the King in 
guage againſt it, as was natural to that the Buſineſs of the Church; ſhould be con- 
Nation; but an entire Acquieſcence in  ?rary to the Laws of the Land, which he 
all the Biſhops thought fit to do; which could not be thought to underſtand , and 
was interpreted to proceed from a Con- that they ſhould never put any Thing in 
verſion in their Judgment, at leaſt to a Execution, without the Conſent and Ap- 
Submiſſion to Authority: whereas in probation of the Privy-Council, But it 
Truth, it appeared afterwards to be was the unhappy Craft of thoſe Biſhops 
From the Obſervation they made of the to get it believd by the King, that the 
Temper, and Indiſcretion of thoſe Bi- Work would be grateful to the moſt 
| ſhops in the greateſt Authority, that conſiderable of the People, in order to 
they were like to have more Advan- obtain his Majeſty's Authority for the 
tages adminiſter'd to them by their ill Execution of that which they believed 
Managery, than they could raiſe by any would not find Oppoſition againſt his 
Contrivance of their own. Majeſty's Will, which was then in great 
It was now two Years, or very near Veneration in that Kingdom; and ſo 
ſo much, before the Biſhops in Scotland, they did not, in Truth, dare to ſubmit 
had prepar'd any Thing to offer to the thoſe Canons to any other Examination, 
King towards their intended Reforma- than what the King ſhould direct in 
tion; and then they inverted the pro- England. 8 5 
per Method, and firſt preſented a Body It was, in the next Place, as ſtrange, 
of Canons to precede the Liturgy, that Canons ſhould be publiſh'd before 
which was not yet ready, they chooſing the Liturgy was prepar'd (which was 
to finiſh the ſhorter Work firſt. The not ready in a Year after or there- 
King referr*d the Conſideration of the abouts) when three or four of the Ca- 
Canons, 4s he had before reſolved to nons were principally for the Obſerva- 
do, to the Arch-Biſhop, and the other tion of, and punctual Compliance with 
two Biſhops formerly nam'd, the Bi- the Liturgy ; which all the Clergy were 
ſhop of London, and the Biſhop of to be ſworn to ſubmit to, and to pay all 
Norwich; who, after their peruſal of Obedience to what was enjoyn'd by it, 
them, and ſome Alterations made, before they knew what it contain'd. 
with the conſent of thoſe Biſhops who Whereas if the Liturgy had been firſt 
brought them from Scotland, returned publiſn'd with all due Circumſtances, it 
them to the King; and his Majeſty, is poſſible that it might have found a 
impatient to ſee the good Work entred better Reception, and the Canons have 
upon, without any other Ceremony been leſs examin'd. b 7. 
| (after having given his Royal Appro- The Scotiſp Nation; how capable 
1 5 NM ſoevet 
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ſoever it was of being led by ſome 
great Men, and miſled by the Clergy, 
would have been corrupted by neither 
into a barefac'd Rebellion againſt their 
King, whoſe Perſon they lov'd, and 
reverenc'd his Government; nor could 

they have been wrought upon towards 
the leſſening the one, or the other, by 
any other Suggeſtions, or Infuſions, 
than ſuch as ſnould make them jealous, 


or apprehenſive of a Deſign to intro- 


duce Popery; a great Part of their Re- 
ligion conſiſting in an entire Deteſtation 
of Popery, in believing the Pope to be 
Antichriſt, and hating perfectly the 
Perſons of all Papiſts. 955 

The Canons now publiſh'd, beſides 
(as hath been touch'd before) that they 
had paſs'd no Approbation of the Cler- 
gy. or been communicated to the 
Council, appear*d to be ſo: many new 


Laws impos'd upon the whole King- 


dom by the King's ſole Authority, and 


contriv'd by a few private Men, of 


whom they had no good Opinion, and 
who were Strangers to the Nation; ſo 
that it was thought no other than a 
Subjection to England, by receiving 
. Laws from thence, of which they were 
moſt jealous, and which they moſt paſ- 


. Honately abhorr'd. Then they were 


ſo far from being confin'd to the 
Church, and the Matters of Religion, 
that they believ'd there was no Part of 
their Civil Government uninvaded by 
them, and no Perſons of what Quality 
ſoever unconcern'd, and, as they 
thought, unhurt in them. And there 
were ſome Things in ſome particular 
Canons, how rational ſoever in them- 
ſelves, and how diſtant ſoever in the 
Words and Expreſſions from inclining 
to Popery, which yet gave too much 
Advantage to ,thoſe who maliciouſly 
watch'd the Occaſion, to perſwade 


weak Men that it was an Approach, 
and Introduction to that Religion, the 


very Imagination whereof intoxicated 
all Men, and depriv'd them of all Fa- 
culties to examine and judge. 
Some of the ſaid Canons defin'd, an 
determin'd ſuch an unlimited Power and 
Prerogative to be in the King, according 
to the Pattern of the Kings of Iſrael, and 
ſuch a full Supremacy in all Caſes Eccle- 
 feaſtical, as hath never been pretended to 
by their former Kings, or ſubmitted to by 
the Clergy, and Laity of that. Nation; 
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which made Impreſſion upon Men of 


all Tempers, Humours, and Inclina- 


tions; And that no Ecclefiaſtical Perſon 
ſhould become Surety, or Bound for any 
Man; that National, or General A, 


ſemblies ſhould be calPd only by the King's 


Authority; that all Biſhops, and other 
Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, who die without 
Children, ſhould be oblig*d to give @ good 
Part of their Eſtates to the Church, and, 
though they ſhould have Children, yet to 
leave ſomewhat to. the Church, and for 


Advancement of Learning; which ſeem'd 


rather to be Matter of State and Policy, 


than of Religion; thwarted their Laws 


and Cuſtoms, which had been obſerv'd 
by them; leſſen'd, if not took away, 
the Credit of Churchmen; and prohi- 


bited them from that Liberty of Com- 
merce in Civil Affairs, which the 


Laws permitted to them; and reflected 
upon the Intereſts of thoſe who had, or 
might have a Right to inherit from 
Clergymen. That none ſhould receive 
the Sacrament but upon their Knees ;, that 
the Clergy ſhould have no private Meet- 
ings for expounding Scripture, or for con- 


ſulting upon Matters Ecclęſiaſtical; that 


no. Man ſhould cover his Head in the Time 


of Divine Service; and that no Clergy- 


man ſhould conceive Prayers ex tempore, 
but be bound to pray only by the Form 
preſcrib'd in the Liturgy (which by the 


Way was not ſeen or fram'd) Aud that 
#0 Man ſhould teach a publick School, or 


in a private Houſe, without a Licence 
firſt obtain'd from the Arch-Biſhop of the 
Province, or the Biſhop of the Dioceſe. 

All theſe were new, and Things with 
which they. had not been acquainted ; 
and though they might be fit to be 
commended to a regular and orderly 
People piouſly diſpoſed, yet it was too 
ſtrong Meat for Infants in Diſcipline, 


and too much Nouriſhment to be ad- 


miniſtred at once to weak and queaſy 
Stomachs, and too much inclin*d to 
nauſeate what was moſt wholſome. But 
then to apply the old Terms of the 
Church, to mention That Quatuor tem- 


pora, and reſtrain all Ordinations to the 


four Seaſons of the Mar; to enjoin a Font 


to be prepar'd in every Church for Bap- 


tiſm, and a decent Table for the Commus- 


nion; and to direct, and appoint the 


Places where both Font and Table ſhould 
ſtand, and decent Ornaments for either ; 
to reſtrain any Excommunication fram be- 


ing 
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ing pronounced, or Abſolution from being 


given, without the Approbation of the. 
Biſtop; 


to mention any Practice of 


Conteflion (which they look'd upon as 


the ſtrongeſt, and moſt inſeperable 
Limb of Antichriſt) and to enjoin That 
prevent any Obſtructions which might 


no Preſbyter ſhould reveal any Thing be 


ſhould receive in Cenfeſſion, except in 
ſuch Caſes, where by tee Law of the 


Land, his en Life ſhould be forfeited ; 
were all ſuch Matters of Innovation, 
and in their Nature fo ſuſpicious, that 
they thought they had Reaſon to be 
jealous of the worſt that could follow; 
and the laſt Canon of all provided 
That no Perſon fhould' be receiv'd into 
Holy Orders, or ſuſfer'd to preach, or 


_ Adminiſter the Sacraments, without firſt 


ſubſeriving to thoſe Canons. 
It was now eaſy for them who had 


thoſe Incligations, to ſuggeſt to Men 


of all Conditions, that here was an en- 
tire new Model of Government in 


Church and State; the King might do 


what he would upon them all, and 
the Church was nothing but what the 


Biſhops would have it be; which they 
every Day infuſed into the Mindsof the 
People, with all the Artifices which ad- 
miniſter Jcalouſies of all Kinds to thoſe 
who were liable to be diſquieted with 
them; yet they would not ſuffer any 


Diſorder to break out upon all this 


Occaſion , but all was quiet, except 
ſpreading of Libels againit the Biſhops, 
and propagating that Spirit as much as 
they could, by their Correſpondence in 


England; where they found too many 


every Day tranſported by the ſame In- 
fuGons, in Expectation that theſe Seeds 
of Jealouly trom the Canons would 
grow apace, and produce ſuch a Re- 
ception for the Liturgy as they wiſh'd 
for. nt: | 

It was about the Month of Jaly, in 
the Year 1637, that the Liturgy was 
publiſh'd, and appointed to be Read in 
And in this Parti- 
cular there was the ſame affected and 
premeditated Omiſſion, as had been in 
the Preparation and Publication of the 
Canons; the Clergy not at all conſult- 
ed in it, and, which was more ſtrange, 


* 


not all the Biſhops acquainted with it; 


which was leſs cenſur'd afterwards, 
when ſome of them renounced their 
Function, and became ordinary Preſ- 


byters, as ſoon as they ſaw the Current 


4 


of the Time. The Privy-Council had 
no other Notice of it than all the King- 
dom had; the Sunday before, when it 
was declared, That next Sunday the Li- 
turgy ſhould be read; by which they 
were the leſs concern'd to foreſee, or 


Happen, © =: rr 

The Proclamation had appointed it 
to be read the Eafter before, but the 
Earl of Traquaire High Treaſurer of 
Scotland (who was the only Counſellor 
or Layman relied upon by the Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury in that Buſineſs) 
perſwaded the King to defer it till July, 
that ſome good Preparation might be 
made for the more chearful Reception 
of it. And as this pauſe gave the diſ- 
contented Party more Heart, and more 
Time for their ſeditious Negociations, 
ſo the ill Conſequence. of it, or the 
Actions which were ſubſequent to it, 
made him ſuſpected to be Privy to all 
the Conſpiracy, and to be an Enemy to 
the Church; though in Truth there 


neither appear*d then, nor in all the 


very unfortunate Part of his Life after- 
wards, any juſt ground for that Accuſa- 


tion and Suſpicion; but as he was exceed - 


ingly obliged to the Arch-Biſhop, ſo 
he was a Man of great Parts, and well 
affected to the Work in Hand in his 
own Judgment; and if he had been as 
much depended upon, to have advis'd 
the Biſhops in the Proſecution, and for 
the Conduct of it, as he was to aſſiſt 
them in the carrying- on whatſoever 


they propos'd, it is very probable, that 


either ſo much would not have been 
undertaken together, or that it would 
have ſucceeded better; for he was with- 
out doubt not inferior to any of that 
Nation in Wiſdom and Dexterity. And 
though he was often provok'd, by the 
Inſolence of ſome of the Biſhops, to a 
Diſlike of their overmuch Fervour, 
and too little Diſcretion, his Integrity 
to tha King was without blemiſh, and 
his Affection to the Church ſo notori- 
ous, that he never deſerted it, till both 
it and he were over- run, and trod un- 
der Foot; and they who were the 
moſt notorious Perſecutors of it, never 
left perſecuting him to the Death. 5 

On the Sunday Morning appointed 


for the Work, the Chancellor of Scot- 


land, and others of the Council, being 
preſent in the Cathedral Church, the 
| | | | Dean 
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Dean began to read the Liturgy, which 
he had no ſooner enter'd upon, but a 
Noiſe and a Clamour was rais'd 
throughout the Church, that no Words 


could be heard diſtinctly, and then a 


Shower of Stones, and Sticks, and 
Cudgels were thrown at the Dean's 
Head. The Biſhop went up into the 
Pulpit, and from thence put them in 
mind of the Sacredneſs of the Place, of 


their Duty to God and the King; but 


he found no more Reverence, nor was 


the Clamour and Diſorder leſs than be- 


fore. The Chancellor, from his Seat, 


commanded the Provoſt and Magi- 
ſtrates of the City to deſcend from the 


Gallery in which they ſat, and by their 


Authority to ſuppreſs the Riot; which 


at laſt with great Difficulty they did, 
by driving the rudeſt of thoſe who 
made the Diſturbance out of the Church, 


and ſhutting the Doors; which gave 
the Dean Opportunity to proceed in 
the reading of the Liturgy, that was 


not at all attended or hearken'd to by 
thoſe who remain'd within the Church; 


and if it had, they who were turn'd 


out continued their barbarous Noiſe, 


broke the Windows, and endeavour'd 
to break down the Doors; ſo that it 


was not poſſible for any to follow their 
Devotions. . BO a | 
When all was done that at that Time 
could be done there, and the Council 
and Magiſtrates went out of the Church 


to their Houſes, the Rabble follow'd 


the Biſhops with all the opprobrious Lan- 


guage they could invent, of bringing 
in Superſtition and Popery into the 
Kingdom, and - making the People 


Slaves; and were not content to uſe 


their Tongues, but employ'd their 
Hands too in throwing Dirt and Stones 
at them; and treated the Biſhop of 
Edinburgh, whom they look*d upon as 
moſt active that Way, ſo rudely, that 
with Difficulty he got into a Houſe, 
after they had torn his Habit, and was 


from thence remov'd to his own, with 


great Hazard of his Life. As this was 


the Reception it had in the Cathedral, 


ſo it far'd not better in the other 


Churches of the City, but was enter- 


tain'd with the ſame Hollowing and 


Outcries; and threatning the Men 
whoſe Office it was to read it, with the 
ſame bitter Execrations againſt Biſhops 
and Popery, | fe 
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_ Hitherto no Perſon of Condition or 
Name appear*d, or ſeem'd to counte- 
nance this ſeditious Confuſion ; it was 


the Rabble, of which no body was 


named, and which is more ſtrange, not 
one apprehended ; and it ſeems the 
Biſhops thought it not of moment e- 
nough to require any Help or Protec- 
tion from the Council 5 but without 


conferring with them, or applying 
themſelves to them, they diſpatch'd a- 
way an Expreſs to the King, with a full. 
and particular Information of all that 


had paſs'd, and a Deſire that he would 
take that Courſe he thought beſt for the 
carrying on his Service. | 


Until this Advertiſement arriv'd 
from Scotland, there were very few in 


England who had heard of any Diſor- 
ders there, or of any Thing done there 
which might produce any. The King 


himſelf had been always ſo jealous of 


the Privileges of that his native King- 


dom, and that it might not be diſho- 
nour'd by a Suſpicion of having any 


Dependance upon England, that he 
never ſuffer'd any Thing relating to 
that to be debated, or ſo much as com- 
municated to his Privy-Council in this 


(though many of that Nation were, 


without Diſtinction, Counſellors of En- 
gland) but handled all thoſe Affairs 
himſelf with two or three Scots-Men, 
who always attended in the Court for 


the Buſineſs of that Kingdom, which 


was upon the Matter ſtill diſpatch*d by 
the ſole Advice and Direction of the 


Marquis of Hamilton. | | 


And the Truth is, there was ſo little 
Curioſity either in the Court, or the 
Country, to know any thing of Scot- 
land, or what was done there, that 


when the whole Nation was ſollicitous 
to know what paſs'd weekly in Germany 


and Poland, and all other Parts of 


Europe, no Man ever enquir'd what 
was doing in Scotland, nor had that 
Kingdom a Place or Mention in one 
Page of any Gazette; and even after 
the Advertiſement of this Preamble to 
Rebellion, no Mention was made of it 
at the Council-Board, but ſuch a Diſ- 
patch made into Scotland upon it, as 
expreſs'd the King's Diſlike and Diſ- 
pleaſure, and oblig*d the Lords of the 
Council there to appear more vigorouſ- 
ly in the Vindication of his Authority, 


and Suppreſſion of thoſe Tumults. But 
— all 
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Peace, preſently ſome Nobleman depu- | 


all was too little. That People after 
they had once begun, purſued the Bu- 


ſineſs vigorouſly, and with all imagina- 


ble Contempt of the Government; and 
though in the Hubbub of the firſt Day 
there appear'd no body of Name or 
Reckoning, but the Actors were really 

of the Dregs of the People; yet they 

diſcover'd by the Countenance of that 
Day, that few Men of Rank were for- 
ward to engage themſelves in. the Quar- 
rel on the Behalf of the Biſhops; where- 
upon more conſiderable Perions every 
Day appear*d againſt them, and the 
Women and Ladies of the beſt Quality 
declar'd themſelves of the Party, and, 
with all the Reproaches imaginable, 
made War upon the Biſhops, as Introdu- 
cers of Popery and Superſtition, againit 
which they avow'd themſelves to be ir- 
reconcileable Enemies; and their Huſ- 
bands did not long deter the owning the 
ſame Spirit; inſomuch as within few 
Days the Biſhops durſt not appear in the 
Streets, nor in any Courts, or Houſes, 
but were in Danger of their Lives; and 
ſuch of the Lords as durſt be in their 
Company, or ſeem'd to deſire to reſcue 
them from Violence, had their Coach- 
es torn in Pieces, and their Perſons aſ- 


ſaulted, inſomuch as they were glad to 
ſend for ſome of thoſe great Men, Who 
did indeed govern the Rabble, though 


they appear*d not in it, who readily 


came and redeem'd them out of their 
Hands; fo that by the Time new. Or- 


ders came from England, there was 
ſcarce a Biſhop left in Edinburgh, and 
not a Miniſter who durſt read the Li- 
r 7 5 ft tf 75 

All the Kingdom flock*d to Edin- 
burgh, as in a general Cauſe that con- 
cern*d their Salvation, and reſolv'd 
themſelves into a Method of Govern- 
ment, erected ſeveral Tables, in which 


Deputies ſat for the Nobility, the Gen- 


tlemen, the Clergy and the Burgeſſes; 


out of either of which Table a Council 
was elected to conduct their Affairs, 
and a Petition drawn up in the Names 
of the Nobility, Lairds, Clergy, and 
Burgeſſes to the King, complaining of 
the Introduction of Popery, and many 
other Grievances. And if the Lords 
of the Council iſſued out any Order a- 
gainſt them, or if the King himſelf ſent 
a Proclamation for their Repair to their 


Houſes, and for the Preſervation of the 
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ted by the Tables publiſh'd a Proteſta- 


tion againſt thoſe Orders and Procla- 
mations, with the ſame Confidence, 
and with as much Formality, as if the 


Government were regularly in 'their 


Hands. - | 


They call'd a General Aſſembly, 


whither they ſummon'd the Biſhops to 


appear before them, and for not ap- 


Pearing, excommunicated them; and 


then they united themſelyes by ſub- 
ſcribing a Covenant, which they pre- 


tended, with their uſual Confidence, to 


be no other than had been ſubſcribed 


in the Reign of King James, and that 


his Majeſty himſelf had ſubſcribed it; 


by which Impoſition People of all De- 


grees, ſuppoſing it might be a Means 
to extinguiſh the preſent Fire, with all 
Alacrity engag'd themſelves in it ; 
whereas in truth, they had inſerted a 
Clauſe never heard of, and quite con- 
trary to the End of that Covenant, 


whereby they oblig'd | themſelves to 


purſue the Extirpation of Biſhops,” and 
had the Confidence to demand the ſame 
in expreſs Terms of the King, in An- 
ſwer to a very gracious Meſſage the 
King had ſent to them. They publiſh'd 
bitter Invectives againſt the Biſhops, 
and the whole Government of the 
Church, which they. were not content+ 


ed to fend only into England to kindle 


the ſame Fire there, but, with their 
Letters, ſent them to all the reform'd 


Churches, by which they rais'd ſo great 
a Prejudice to the King, that too man 


of them believ'd, that the King had a 
real Deſign to change Religion, and 
introduce Poper. 5 
It is very true, there were very many 
of the Nobility, and Perſons of prinej- 
pal Quality of that Nation, and in E- 
dinburgh at that Time, who did not 
appear yet, and concur in this ſeditious 
Behaviour, or own their being yet of 


their Party; but on the cohtrary ſeen'd 
very much to diſlike their Proceedings: 
But it is as true, that very few had the 


Courage to do any thing in Oppoſition 
to them, or to concur in the Proſecu- 
tion of any regal Act againſt them; 
which did in ſome Reſpect more ad- 


vance their Deſigns, than if they had 


manifeſtly joyn'd with them. For 


theſe Men, many of whom were of the 


Council, by all their Letters into Eu- 
N gland, 
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gland, exceedingly undervalued the Diſ- 
order, as being very eaſy to be ſuppreſs'd 
in a ſhort Time, when the People's Eyes 


- ſhould be opewd;, and that the modding 
the Courts to ſome other Place, and) a 


gracious Condeſcention in the King in 
offering Pardon for what was past, 


would ſuddenly ſubdue them, and every 


body would return to his Duty: And 
the City of Edinburgh itſelf writ an 
humble Letter to the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, excuſing the Diſorders 
which had been rais'd by the Ignorance 
and Rudeneſs of the meaneſt of the 


People, and beſeeching him to inter- 


cede with his Majeſty for the Suſpenſion 


of his Prejudice to them, till they ſhould 


man ifeſt their Duty to him, by inflicting 
exemplary Puniſhments upon the chief 
Offenders, and cauſing the Liturgy to be 
receiv'd, and ſubmitted to in all their 


_ Churches; which they profeſs'd they 


would in a ſhort Time bring to pals. 


So that by this Means, and the Inter- 


poſition of all thoſe of that Nation who 
attended upon his Majeſty in his Bed- 


Chamber, and in ſeveral Offices at 


Court, who all undertook to know by 
their Intelligences, that all was quiet, 
or would ſpeedily be ſo; his Majeſty 


(who well knew that they who appear'd 


moſt active in this Confederacy were 
much inferior to thoſe who did not ap- 


_ pear, and who profeſs'd great Zeal for 


his Service) hardly prevaiPd with him- 


ſelf to believe that he could receive any 
| Diſturbance from thence, till he found 


all his Condeſcenſions had rais'd their 
Inſolence, all his Offers rejected, and 
his Proclamation of Pardon lighted 
and contemn'd; and that they were 
lifting Men towards the raiſing an Ar- 
my, under the Obligation of their Co- 
venant, and had already choſen Colonel 
Leſiy, a Soldier of that Nation of long 
Experience and eminent Command 
under the King of Sweden in Germany, 


to be their General; who being lately 


diſoblig'd (as they call'd it) by the 
King, that is, denied ſomewhat he had 
a mind to have, had accepted of the 
Command. Then at laſt the King 
thought it time to reſort to other Coun- 
ſels, and to provide Force to chaſtiſe 
them, who had ſo much deſpiſed all his 


gentler Remedies 


He could now no longer defer the 
acquainting the Council-Board, and the 
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whole Kingdom of England, with the 
Indignities he had ſuftain'd in Scotland; 


which he did by Proelamations, and 


Declarations at large," ſetting out the 
whole Proceedings which had been ; 
and in the End of the Year 1638, de- 
clar'd his Reſolution to raiſe an Army 
to ſuppreſs their Rebellion ; for which 
he gave preſent Order. 85 
And this was the firſt Alarm England 
receiv*d towards any Trouble, after it 


had enjoy'd for ſo many Years the moſt 


Princes. 


uninterrupted Proſperity, in a full and 


plentiful Peace, that any Nation could 
be bleſs'd with: And as there was no 
Apprehenſion of Trouble from within, 
ſo it was ſecur'd from without, by a 
ſtronger Fleet at Sea than the Nation 
had ever been acquainted with, which 
drew Reverence from all the neighbour 


noble Enterprize; nor did this firſt 
Noiſe of War, and Approach towards 


Action, ſeem to make any Impreſſion 


upon the Minds of Men, the Scots be- 


ing in no Degree either lov'd or fear'd 
by the People; and moſt Men hoped, 
that this would free the Court from 
being henceforth troubled with thoſe 
Men; and ſo they ſeem'd to embrace 
the Occaſion with notable Alacrity; 
and there is no doubt but if all of that 


Nation who were united in the Rebel- 


lion (ſome of which ſtaid yet in the 
Court) had march'd in their Army, 


and publickly own'd the Covenant, 


which in their Hearts they ador'd, nei- 


ther the King, nor the Kingdom, 


could have ſuſtain'd any great Damage 
by them; but the Monument of their 
Preſumption and their Shame would 
have been raiſed together, and no other 


Memory preſerv'd of their Rebellion 


but in their memorable Overthrow. 


God Almighty would not ſuffer this 


diſcerning Spirit of Wiſdom to go- 


vern at this Time; the King thought 


, 


it unjuſt to condemn a Nation for the 


Tranſgreſſion of a Part of it, and ſtill 
hoped to redeem it from the Infamy of 
a general Detection, by the exemplary 
Fidelity of a ſuperior Party, and there- 
fore withdrew not his Confidence from 
any of thoſe who attended his Perſon, 


who, in truth, lay Leiger for the Co- 


venant, 


The Revenue had been ſo 
well improv'd, and ſo warily manag'd, 
that there was Money in the Exchequer. 
proportionable for the undertaking any . 
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venant, and kept up the Spirits of their 


Countrymen by their Intelligence. 


The King haſten'd the raiſing an 


Army, which was not long in doing. 
He choſe to make the Earl of Arundel 
his General, a Man who way thought 


to be made choice of for his Negative 


Qualities : He did not love the Scots; 
he did not love the Puritans; which 
Qualification were allay*d by another 
Negative, he did not much love any 


Body elſe: but he was fit to keep the 
State of it; 


and his Rank was ſuch, 
that no Man would decline the ſerving 
under him. 


The Earl of Eſer was made Lieu- 


tenant-General of the Army, the moſt 
popular Man of the Kingdom, and the 


Darilng of the Sword-men; who, be- 


tween a Hatred and a Contempt of the 


* Scots, had nothing like an Affection for 


any Man of that Nation; and there- 
fore was ſo well pleaſed with his Pro- 
motion, that he began to love the King 
the better for conferring it upon him, 
and enter*d upon the "Province with 
great Fidelity and Alacrity, and was 
capable from that Hour of any Impreſ- 


ſion the King would have 6x*d upon 


him. 


The Earl of Holland was General 
of the Horſe, who, beſides the Obli- 
gations he had to the Queen (who 
vouchſafed to own a particular Truſt in 


bim) was not then liable to the leaſt 


Suſpicion of want of Affection, and 
Zeal for the King's Service. | 

In the Beginning of the Spring, 
which was in the Year 1639, an Army 
was drawn together of near fix thou- 
ſand Horſe, and about that number in 
Foot, all very well diſciplin'd Men, un- 
der as good and experienced Officers, as 
were to be found at that Time in Chriſten- 
dom. With this Army abundantly ſup- 
plied with a Train of Artillery, and all 


other Proviſions neceſſary, the King. 


advanced in the beginning of the Sum- 
mer towards the Borders of Scotland. 
This was pot all the Strength that 
was provided for the ſuppreſſing that 
Rebellion, but the King had likewiſe 
provided a good Fleet, and had cauſed a 
Body of three thouſand Foot to be em- 


bark*d on thoſe Ships; all which were 


put under the Command of the Mar- 
quis of Hamilion, who was to infeſt the 
Country by Sea to hinder their Trade, 


gether nearer than Edinburgh. 


and to make a Deſcent upon the Land, 


and join with ſuch Forces as the Loyal 
Party of that Nation ſhou draw to- 
gether to aſſiſt the King's, Which his 
own Intereſt (as was beliey/d) would 
give great Life to, his Family being 
numerous in the Nobility, and united 
in an entire Dependance upon him. 

Upon the firſt March of the Army 
Northwards, the Earl of Eſſex was ſent 


with a Party of Horſe and Foot, to 


uſe all poſſible Expedition to poſſeſs 
himſelf of Berwick, which the King 


had been adverts the Scots e 


ſpeedily be Maſters of. The Earl loſt 
no Time, but march'd Day and Night 
with great Order and Diligence: and 
every Day met. ſeveral Scots-men of 
Quality well known to him, and ſent 
expreſsly to the King, who all ſeverally 
made him very particular Relations of 
the Strength of the Scots Army, the ex- 
cellent Diſcipline that was obſerv'd in 
it, and the Goodneſs of the Men, and 
that they were by that Time poſſeſsd 
of Berwick; and when he was within 
one day's March of it, a Perſon of 


principal Condition, of very. near Re- 


lation to the King's Service (who pre- 
tended to be ſent u Matter of high 


Importance to his Ma; gelty from thoſe 
who moſt intended his Service there) met 


him, and advis'd him very earneſtly 
not to advance farther with his Party, 
which, he ſaid, was ſo much inferior in 
number to. thoſe of the Enemy, that it 


would infallibly be cut off ; that himſelf 
overtook the Day before a ſtrong Party 


of the Army, conſiſting of three thouſand 
Horſe and Foot with a Train of Artillery, 
all which he left at ſuch a Place (which 
he named) within three Hours March of 
Berwick, where they reſolved to be the 
Night before, ſo that his proceeding far- 
ther muſt be fruitleſs, and expoſe him to 
inevitable Ruin. Theſe Advertiſements 
wrought no otherwiſe upon the Earl, 
than to haſten his Marches, inſomuch 
that he came to Berwick ſooner than he 
propos'd to have done, enter*d the 
Place without the leaſt Oppoſition, 
and by all the Enquiry he could make 
by ſending out Parties, and other Ad- 
vertiſements, he could not diſcover 
that any of the Enemies Fotces had 
been drawn that Way, nor indeed that 
they had any conſiderable Forces to- 
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The Farl being thus poſſeſs'd of his 
Poſt, loſt no Time in advertiſing the 


2 King of it, and ſent him a very particu- 


lar Account of the Informations he had 
received from ſo many Ear and Eye 
Witneſſes, who were all that Time in 
the Court, and very fit to be ſuſpected 
after the publiſhing of ſo many Fall- 


hoods ; and theſe very Men had been 


conſtant in the ſame Reports, and as 
confident in reporting the Defeat of the 
Earl of Eſſex and 1 off his Party, 
as they had been to himſelf of the Scots 
and their being Maſters of 
Berwick. The Joy was not conceal'd 
with which his Majeſty receiv'd the 
News of the Earl's being in Berwick, 
the contrary whereof thole Men made 


him apprehend with much Perplexity ; 
but they underwent no other Reproach 


for their Intelligence, than that their 
Fears had multiplied their Sight, and 


that they had bten frighted with other 
Mens Relations; which Remiſneſs, to 


call it no worſe, was an ill Omen of 
the Diſcipline that was like to be ob- 
ſerv'd. 
If the War had been now vigorouſly 
PERS it had been as ſoon ended as 
begun ; for at this Time they had not 


drawn three thouſand Men together in 
the whole Kingdom of Scotland, nor 


had in Truth Arms compleat for ſuch a 
Number, though they had the Poſſeſ- 


ſion of all the King's Forts and Maga- 
zines there, nor had they Ammunition 


to ſupply their Fire-Arms; Horſes 


they had, and Officers they had, which 


made all their Sew. But jt was the 
fatal Misfortune of the King, which 


proceeded from the Excellency cf his 


Nature, and his Tenderneſs of Blood, 
that he deferr'd ſo long his Reſolution 
of uſing his Arms; and after he had 
taken that Reſolution, that it was not 


| prefecuted with more Vigour. 


He more intended the Pomp of his 


| Preparations than the Strength of them, 


D 


and did ſtill believe that the one would 
ſave the Labour of the other. At the 
ſame Time that he reſolv'd to raiſe an 
Army, he cauſed Enquiry to be made, 
what Obligations lay upon his Subjects 
to aſſiſt him, both as he went himſelf 


in Perſon, and as it was an Expedition 
ag gainſt the Scots ; which, in the antient 


Enmity between the two Nations, had 


been provided tor Py ſome Laws; and 


his Journey to York, 
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in the Tenure which many Men held 


their Eſtates by, he found that the 


Kings had uſually, when they went to 


make War in their own Perſons, call'd 
as many of the Nobility to attend upon 
them as they thought fit. 
Thereupon he ſummon'd moſt of the 
Nobility of the Kingdom, without any 


Conſideration of their Affections how . 
they ſtood diſpoſed to that Service, to at- 


tend upon him by a Day appointed, and 
throughout that Expedition; preſuming 
that the Glory of ſuch a viſible Appear- 
ance of the whole Nobility, would look 
like ſuch an Union in the Quarrel, as 
would at once terrify and reduce the 
Scots ; not conſidering that ſuch Kinds 
of uniting do often produce the great- 
eſt Confuſions, when more and the 
greater Men are call'd together than 


can be united in Affections and Inter- 2 


eſts; and in the neceſſary Differences. 


which ariſe from thence, they quickly 


1 


come to know each other ſo well, as 
they rather break into ſeveral Diviſions, 


than join in any one publick Intereſt ; 

and from hence have always riſen the 
moſt dangerous Factions, which have 
threaten*d and ruin'd the Peace of Na- 
tions; and it fell out no better here. 
If there had been none in the March 
but Soldiers, it is moſt probable that a 


noble Peace would have quickly enſu- 


ed, even without fighting; but the 
Progrefs was more illuſtrious than the 
March, and the Soldiers were the leaſt 
Part of the Army, and leaſt conſulted 
with. 

In this Pomp the Sing continued 
where he had a 
full Court, thoſe Noblemen of the 
Northern Parts, and many others who 
overtook not the King till then, join- 
ing all in that City; where his Majeſty 
found it neceſſary to ſtay ſome Days 


and there the Fruit, that was to be ga- 


ther'd from ſuch a Conflux, quickly 
budded out. Some Rules were to be 
ſet down for the Government of the 
Army; the Court was too numerous 
to be wholly left to its own Licence; ; 
and the Multitude of Scots in it, admi- 
niſtred matter of Offence and Jealouſy 
to People of all Conditions, who had 
too much Cauſe to fear that the King 
was every Day betray'd; the common 
Diſcourſe by all the Scots being eicher 
to magnify the good intentions of their 
Country» 
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n 


CES 


thought worſt of the Scots, 
think they would make any Scruple of 
doing the ſame, and conſequently that 


ſineſs had been better proſecuted. 


Countrymen, and that they had all 
Duty for the King, or to undervalue 


the Power and lnernt of thoſe who 


the | 


diſcover'd themſelves againſt 


Church. 


It was therefore thought fit by the 


whole Body of Council, that a ſhort 
Proteſtation ſhould be drawn, in which 
all Men ſoould profeſs their Loyalty and 


Obedience to his Majeſty, and diſclaim 


and renounce the having any Intelligence, 


or holding any Correſpondence with the 
No Man imagin'd it poſſible 


that any of the Engliſh would refuſe to 


Rebels. 


make that Proteſtation; and they who 
did not 


there would be no Fruit, or Diſcovery 
from that Teſt; but they were de- 
ceiv'd; the Seon indeed took it to a 


Man, without grieving their Con- 


ſcience, or reforming their Manners. 
But amongſt the Eugliſb Nobility, the 
Lord Say, and the Lord Brook (two po- 
pular Men, and moſt undevoted to the 
Church, and, in truth, to the whole 


Government) poſitively refus'd in the 
King's own Preſence to make any ſuch 
Proteſtation. 


They ſaid, F the King 
ſufpeBead- their Laoyaliy he might proceed 
again them as. he thought, fit ; but that 


it was againft the. Law to 2 any 


Oaths or Protetations pan them which 
were not enfeyn'd by the Law; and, in 
that reſpect, that they. might not betray 
the common Liberty, they could not ſub- 
mit to il. 

This adminiſtred Matter of new Diſ- 
pute in a very unſcaſonable Time; and 
though there did not then appear more 
of the ſame Mind, and they two were 
committed, at lcait reſtrain'd of their 
Liberty, yet this: diſcover'd too much 


of the Humour and Spirit of the Court 
in their daily Diſcourſes upon that Sub- 


ject; ſo that the King thought it beſt 
to ditmils thoſe two Lords, and require 
them to return to their Houſes: And 
if all the reſt who were not Officers of 


che Army, or of abſolute Neceſſity a- 
bout the King's Perſon, had been like- 


wile diſmiſs'd and ſent Home, the Bu- 


Indeed if the King himſelf had 
ſtay*d at London, or, which hag been 
the next beſt, kept his Court and reſi- 
ded at Tark, and ſent che Oy on 
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their proper Errand, and left the Mat- 
ter of the War wholly to them, in all 


Pity, 


teſt that had been known. 
Earl came with his Horſe t6 Dunce, he 
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human Reaſon, his Enemies had been 
ſpeedily ſubdu*d 3 and that Kingdom 
reduc*d to their Obedience.” 

Before the King left York, Letters 


and Addreſſes were e ſent from ks Scots, 


Lamenting their ill Fortune, that their. 


Enemies had ſo great Credit with the 
King, as to perſwade him to believe that 


they <vere or could be diſobedient to him, 


a Thing that could never enter into their 
loyal Hearts; that they asf rd nothing 


but to be admitted into the Preſence of 
their gracious Sovereign, - to lay their 
Grievances at his Royal Feet, and leave 


the Determination of them entirely to his 
own Wiſdom and Pleaſure. And though 


the Humility of the Style gain*d them 


many Friends, who thqught it great 
that any Blood hoot. 
a Contention which his Majeſty might 


put an End to by his own Word as. 
ſoon as he would hear their Complaints, 


yet hitherto the King preſerv'd him- 
ſelf from being wrought upon, and 
march'd with convenient Expedition to 
the very Borders of Scotland, and en- 


camp'd with his Army in an open, 


Field call'd the Berks, - on the further, 
Side of Berwick, and lodg'd in his 


Tent with the Army; though every 
Day's March wrought very much upon 
the Conſtitution if not the Courage of 
the Court, and too many wiſh'd aloud, 
That the Buſineſs were vrought 10 4 fair, 


Treaty 
Upon the Advertiſement that: a Par- 


ty of the Scots Army: was upon the : 
March, the Earl of Holland was ſent 


with a Body of three thouſand Horſe, 


and two thouſand Foot, with a fit 


Train of Erevlerys to meet it, and en- 
gage with lit; who march'd according- 


ly into Scotland early in a Morning as 
fn. as a Place call'd Dunce., ten or 
twelve Miles into that Kingdom. It 
when 


was in the beginning of August, 
the Nights are very ſhort, and, as ſoon 
as the Sun riſes, the Days for the moſt 
part hotter than is reaſonably expected 
from the Climate; and by the Teſti- 


mony of all Men that Day was the hot- 
When the 


found the Scots drawn up on the Side 
of a Hill, where the Front could only 


be in View, and where, he was in- 
O „ 


be ſpilt in 
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form'd, the General Leſly and the 


whole Army was; and it was very true, 


they were all there indeed; but it was 


as true, that all did not exceed the 
Number of three thouſand Men, very 


ill arm'd, and moſt Country Fellows, 


who were on the ſudden got together to 
make that Shew; and Leſy had plac'd 


them by the Advantage of that Hill ſo 


ſpeciouſly, that they had the Appear- 
ance of a good Body of Men, there be- 
ing all the Semblance of great Bodies 
behind on the other Side of the Hill ; 


the falſhood of which would have been 
manifeſt as ſoon as they ſhould move 
from the Place where they were, and 


from whence they were therefore not to 


ſtir. | 


The Horſe had outmarch'd the Foot, 
which, by reaſon of the exceſſive Heat, 


was not able to uſe great Expedition ; 
beſides there was ſome Error in the Or- 
ders, and ſome Accidents of the Night 
that had retarded them; fo that when 
the Enemy appear'd firſt in View, the 

oot and the Artillery was three or 


four Miles behind. 


Nothing can be ſaid in the Excuſe 


of the Counſel of that Day, which 


might have made the King a glorious 
King indeed. The Earl of Holland 
was a Man of Courage, and at that 
Time not at all ſuſpected to be corrupt- 
ed in his Affections; and though he 


himſelf had not ſeen more of War than 
two or three Campaigns in Holland be- 


fore his coming to the Court, he had 
with him many as good Officers as the 
War of that Age, which was very 
active, had made, and Men of unqueſ- 
tionable Courage and Military Know- 
ledge. As he might very ſafely make 


a Halt at Dunce till his Foot and Ar- 


tillery came up to him, ſo he might 
ſecurely enough have engag'd his Body 
of Horſe againſt their whole inconſide- 


rable Army, there being neither Tree 


nor Buſh to interrupt his Charge; but 
it was thought otherwiſe; and no 
queſtion it was generally believ*d, by 
the placing and drawing out their 
Front in fo conſpicuous a Place, by the 
Appearance of orter Troops behind 
them, and by the ſhewing great Herds 
of Cattle at a Diſtance upon the Hills 
on either Side, that their Army was 
very much ſuperior in Number. And 


therefore as ſoon as the Earl came in 


Addreſs ſuperciliouſly enough, ſent it 
. | | ME 


View, he diſpatch'd Meſſengers one af- 


ter another to the King, with an Ac- 
count of what he heard and ſaw, or 
believ'd he ſaw, and yet thought not 
fit to ſtay for an Anſwer ; but with the 
Joint Conſent of all his chief Officers 
(for it was never after pretended that 


any one Officer of Name diſſwaded it, 


though they were ſtill aſnam'd of it) 


retir'd towards his Foot, to whom he 
had likewiſe ſent Orders not to advance; 
and fo wearied and tired by the Length 
of the March, and more by the Heat 


of the Weather, which was intolerable, 


they return'd to the Camp, where the 


King was; and the Scots drew a little 


back, to a more convenient Poſt for 


their Reſidence. 


The Covenanters, who very well 
underſtood the Weakneſſes of the 


Court, as well as their own Want of 
Strength, were very reaſonably exalted 


with this Succeſs, and ſcatter'd their 
Letters abroad amongſt the Noblemen 
at Court, according to the Humours of 
the Men to whom they writ z there be- 
ing upon the Matter an unreſtrain'd 
Intercourſe between the King's Camp 
and Edinburgh. © 18 


They writ three ſeveral Letters to 


the three Generals, the Earl of Arun- 
del, the Earl of Efex, and the Earl of 
Holland. That to the Earl of Ffex 


was in a diale& more ſubmiſs than to 


the others; they ſaid much to him of 
his own Fame and Reputation, which 


added to their Aﬀlittion that he ſhould be 
in Arms again} them; That they had 
not the least Imagination of entring into 
War againſt Fngland ; their only 


Thought and Hope was to defend their 


own Rights and Liberties, which were 
aue to them by the Law of the Land, un- 


till they might have Acceſs to his Majeſty 


to expoſe their Complaints to him, from 
which they were hinared by the Power 
and Greatneſs of ſome of their own Coun- 
m- men; being defirous the Earl ſhould 
underſtand that their principal Griev- 
ance was the Intereft of the Marquis of 
Hamilton, who, they knew, was not 
in any Degree acceptable to the Earl; 
and therefore defir*d him 7o be ready to 
do them good Offices to the King, that 
they might be admitted to his Preſence. 


The Earl of Eſex, who was a punctual 


Man in point of Honour, receiv'd this 
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to the King without returning any An- 
| ſwer, or holding any Conference, or 


performing the leaft Ceremony, with 


or towards the Meſſengers. N 


The Earls of Arundel and Holland 
gave another Kind of Reception to the 


Letters they receiv'd. To the former, 
after many Profeſſions of high Eſteem 
of his Perſon, they enlarg*d upon their 
great Affection to the Engliſh Nation, 
and how they abhorr*d the Thought of a 
War between the two Nations; they be- 


ſought him 0 preſent their Supplication 


(which they inclos'd) 20 the King, and 
to procure their Deputies Admiſſion to hits 
Majeſty. The Earl us'd them with 
more Reſpect than was ſuitable to the 
Office of a General, and made many 
profeſſions of H Defire to interpoſe, ana 
mediate a good Peace between the Na- 
tions; and it was confidently reported, 
and believ'd, that he had frequently 


made thoſe profeſſions by ſeveral Meſ- 


ſages he had ſent before into Scoriond ; 
and he had given Paſſes to mary obſcure 
Perſons, to go into and return out of 
that Kingdom. 5 Hy 

Their Letter to the Earl of Holland 
was in a more confident Style, as to a 
Man from whom they expected all 
good Offices. They ſent him likewiſe 
a Copy of their Supplication to the 
King, and deſir'd him, - to uſe his Cre- 
dit that a Treaty might be enter'd into, 
and that his Majeſty would appoint Men 
of Religion and of publick Hearts to ma- 
nage the Treaty.. From this Time the 
Earl was found at leaſt enough inclin'd 
to that Intereſt; and the King's Rea- 
dineſs to hear Diſcourſes of a Pacifica- 
tion, and that Meſſengers would be 
ſhortly ſent to him with Propoſitions 
worthy of his Acceptation, abated thoſe 


Animoſities, and Appetite to War, 


which had made all the Noiſe in the 
March. _ 1 765 

Indeed the Marquis of Hamillon's 
neighbourly Reſidence with his Fleet 
and Foot Soldiers before Leith, with- 
out any Shew of Hoſtility, or any 
Care taken to draw his Friends and 


Followers together for the King's Ser- 


vice; on the other Side, the Viſits his 
Mother made him on Board his Ship, 
who was a Lady of great Authority 
among the Covenanters, and moſt ad- 
dicted to them and their Covenant, her 
Daughters being likewiſe married to 


thoſe Noblemen who moſt furiouſly 


_ perſecuted the Church, and preſided in 


thoſe Councils; . the King's refuſing to 
give leave to ſo 
who had offer*d to make Inroads into 
the Country, and deſtroy the Stock 
thereof, whereby they would be pre- 
ſently oblig*d-to make Submiſſion, and 
to alk Pardon; and laſtly the Recep- 
tion of the Earl of Holland after his 
ſhameful Retreat, with ſo much Satis- 
faction and Joy as his Majeſty had rha- 
nifeſted upon his Return (having after 
the firſt Meſſenger's arrival from Dunce, 


when the Enemy was in View, ſent 


him Orders not to engage) made it then 
ſutpeted, as it was afterwards believ'd 
by thoſe who ſtood neareſt, that his 
Majeſty had in Truth never any Pur- 
poic to make the War in Blood, but 
believ'd that by ſhewing an Army to 
them which was able to force them to 
any Conditions, they would have begg'd 
Pardon for the Conteſt they had made, 


and ſo he ſhould have ſettled the 


Church, and all Things elſe according 
to his Pleaſure ;- and ſure he might have 


done ſo, if he had but fat ſtill, and 


been conſtant to his own Intereſt, and 
poſitive in denying their inſolent De- 
mands. But the Scois in the Court had 
made Impreſſion upon ſo many of the 
Engliſb Lords, that though at that Time 
there were very few of them who had 
entred into an uulawful Combination 
againſt the King, yet there was almoſt 
a general Diſlike of the War, both by 
the Lords of the Courtand of the Coun- 
try; and they took this Opportunity 


to communicate their Murmurs to each 


other ; none of the Perſons who were 
moſt maligned for their Power and In- 
tereſt with the King being upon the 
Place; and all Men b-lieving, that 
nothing could be a{k*d of the King but 


_ what mult be ſatisfied at their Charge, 
whoſe Damage they conſider'd, though, 


it was to be-procur'd at the Expence of 


the King's Honour. When the Cos: 


venanters underſtood by their Intelli- 
gence, that the Szaſon was ripe, they 
{ent their. Supplication. (of which they, 
had ſcatter*d ſo many Copies) to the 
King, and found themſelves fo welcome 


to all Perſons, that their Modeſty was 


not like to ſuffer any Violence in offer- 
ing the, Conditions. 


* 


The Scots had from the beginning; 
| practiſed 


Officers of Horſe, 
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| practiſed a a new ſturdy Style of Addreſs, 
in which, under the Licence of ac- 


cuſing the Counſel and Carriage of o- 
thers, whom yet they never nam'd, 
they bitterly and inſolently reproach d 
the moſt immediate Actions and Dire- 
ctions of his Majeſty himſelf; and then 
made the greateſt Profeſſions of Duty 
to his Majeſty's Perſon that could be 
invented. The King had not, at that 


Time, one Perſon about him of his 


Council who had the leaſt Conſidera- 
tion of his own Honour, or Friendſhip 
for thoſe who ſat at the Helm of At- 
fairs : The Duke of Lenox only except- 


ed; who was a Young Man of ſmall 


Experience of Affairs, though a Man 
of great Honour, and very good Parts, 
and under the Diſadvantage of being 
look*d upon as a Scots-man; which he 
was not in his Aﬀections at all, being 


born in England of an Engliſh Mother, 


and having had his Education there ; 
and had indeed the Manners and Af- 
fections of an Engliſb-man, and a Duty 
and Reverence for the King and the 
Church accordingly; and would never 
truſt himſelf in thoſe Intrigues, as too 
myſterious for him. 

The reſt who were about the King in 


any Offices of Attendance, were the 
Earl of Holland, who we had occaſion 


to mention before in the firft Entrance 
upon this Diſcourſe, and whom we ſhall 
have often occaſion hereafter- to ſpeak 
of; and therefore ſhall ſay no more of 
kn now, than that he neither loved 
the Marquis of Hamilton, whom he be- 
lieved the Scots intended to revenge 


themſelves upon; nor Wentworth the 
Deputy of Ireland; 


nor the Arch-Bi- 
ſhop of Canterbury; nor almoſt any 
Thing that was then done in Church or 
State. * Secretary Coke, who had all the 
Diſpatches upon his Hand, was near 


_ eighty Years of Age; a Man of Gravi- 


ty, who never had Quickneſs from his 
Cradle; who lov'd the Church well 
enough as it was twenty Years before ; 
and underſtood nothing that had been 
done in Scotland, and thought that no- 
thing that was or could be done there, 
was worth ſuch a Journey as the King, 


had put himſelf to. Sir Harry Vane 


was Comptroller of the Houſe, and a 
buſtling Man; who had Credit enough 
todo his en all Places, and cared 


for no Man otherwiſe than 28 he found 
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it very convenient for himſelf. There 
was no other of his Council of name but 
the General, the Earl of Arundel, who 


was always true to the Character under 


which he has been delivered, and 
thought he had been General long 
enough. All the Luſtre of the Court 
was in that part of the Nobility which 
attended upon Command, at their own 


Charge; and therefore the more weary 


of it. be eit hach deen 


forgotten, who abhorred the War as 


obſtinately as he loved Hunting and 
Hawking, and ſo was like to promote 
all Overtures towards Accommodation 


with great Importunity; ſo the Scots 


found Perſons to treat with according 
to their own wiſh. The Earl of Eſſex 
{till preſerving his Grandeur and Pun- 
Quality, poſitively refus'd to meddle in 
the Treaty, or to be communicated 
with, or ſo much as to be preſent, or 
receive any Viſits from the Sco7;/þ Com- 
miſſioners till after the Pacification was 
concluded. 5 
The Covenanters were firm, and 27 ; 
her'd till to their old natural Principle, 
even in this their Addreſs; juſtified all 


they had done to be according to their 


Native Rights, and for the better A- 
vancement of his Majeſty's Service, 
which they had always before their Eyes; 
and deſir'd to have thoſe receive ex- 


emplary Puniſhment, who had done them 


1 Offices and miſrepreſented their Car- 
riage to the Ring; and that. ſome Noble 
Lords might be appointed to treat upon all 
Particulars. And upon no other Sub- 
miſſion than this, a Treaty was preſent- 
ly entred upon and concluded. | 

W hoſoever will take upon him to 
relate all that paſs'd in that Treaty, 


muſt be beholding to his own Inven- 


tion; the moſt material matters having 
paſs'd in diſcourſe, and very little com- 
mitted to Writing. Nor did any two 
who were preſent agree in the ſame Re- 


lation of what was ſaid and done; and 


which was worſe, not in the ſame Inter- 
pretation of the Meaning of what was 
comprehended in Writing. An Agree- 
ment was made, if that can be called 
an Agreement in which no body meant 


what others believ'd he did: The Armies 


were to be Diſbanded; an Af of Oblivion 
paſs'd; the King's Forts and Cafiles to be 
reſtor d; and an Aſſembly and Parlia- 


ment- to be calPd for a full Settlement ; 
70 


70 Seas reſerv'd for Fuſtice, becauſe 
no Fault had been committed. 
King's Army, by the very Words of 
the Agreement, was not to be diſbanded 
until all ſhould be executed on their 


Time, reſolved to be preſent | in the Aſ- 
ſembly ar leaſt, if not in the Parlia- 
ment; but the Impatience of all was 
ſuch for Peace, that the King's Army 
was preſently diſbanded ; his Majeſty 
making all poſſible Haſte himſelf to 
London, and ſending the Earl of Tra- 
quaire tO Edinburgh to prepare all 
Things for the Aſſembly; whilſt the 
Scots made all the Careſſes to many of 
the Engliſh, and both breath'd out in 
mutual Confidence their Reſentments 
to each other. 

The Marquis of Hamilten left his 
Fleet before Leith in a very peaceable 
Poſture, ard came to the Berks fome 
Hours after the Treaty was: ſign'd; 
which was very conyenient to him, for 
thereby he was free from the Reproach 
that attended it, and at Liberty to find 
Fault with it; which he did freely to 
the King, and to ſome others, where- 
by he preſerv'd himſelf in Credit to do 
more Miſchief. Many were then of 
Opinion, and ſtill are, that the Mar- 
quis at that Time was very unacceptable 
to his Countrymen; and it is certain 
that the chief Managers at the Treaty 
did perſwade the Eugliſb in whom they 
moſt confided, that their principal Aim 
was to remove him from the Court; 
which was a Delign willingly heard, 
and univerſally grateful. But what- 
ever State of Grace he ſtood in when 
he came thither, he did himſelf ſo good 
| Offices before he parted, that he was 
no more in their Disfavour. The 
King's Army was preſently diſbanded, 
and the Scots return'd to Edinburgh with 
all they deſired; having gotten many 
more Friends in England than they had 
before; kept all their Officers, and as 
many of their Men as they thought fir, 
in Pay; and proſecuted all thoſe who 


venant as themſelves, with great rigour, 
as Men whole Affections they doubted ; 

and inſtead of remitting any Thing of 
their Age againſt their Biſhops, they 
enter'd a publick Proteſtation, That 
| they did not intend, by any J. bing con- 
C tained 6 the Treaty, 16 Tacate any 7 the 


The 


Part; and the King himſelf, at that 


had not ſhewed the ſame Zeal in their Co- 
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Proceedings ' which had been in ob late 


General Aſſembly at Glaſcow (by which 


all the Bithops ſtood Excommunicated) 
and renewed all their Menaces againſt 
them by Proclamation ; and impos'd 
grievous Penalties upon all who ſhould 
preſume to harbour any of them in 
their Houſes ; ſo that, by the Time the 
King came to London, it appear'd 
plainly, that the Army was diſbanded 


without any Peace made, and the Scots 


in equal Inclination, and in more Repu- 


tation to affront his Majeſty than ever. 


Upon which a Paper publiſh*d by them, 


and avow'd to contain the Matter of the 


Treaty, was burn'd by the Common 


fed him, w 


Hangman; every Body diſavowing the 
Contents of it, but no Body taking up- 
on him to publiſh a Copy that they 
own*d to be true. 

The Miſchief that befel the King 
from this wonderful Atonement cannot 


be expreſs'd, nor was it ever diſcover'd 
what prevailed over his Majeſty to bring 


it ſo wofully to paſs; all Men were 
aſhamed who had contributed to it, nor 


had he diſmiſs'd his Army with ſo oblig- 


ing Circumſtances as was like to incline 
them to come willingly together again, 
if there were occaſion to ule their Ser- 


vice. The Earl of Eſſex, who had 
merited very well throughout the whole 


Affair, and had never made a falſe Step 
in Action or Counſel, was diſcharg'd 


in 'the Croud, without ordinary Cere- 
mony; and an Accident happening at 


the ſame Time, or very ſoon after, by 


the Death of the Lord Aſton, whereby 
the Command of the Foreſt of Need- 


wood fell into the King's Diſpoſal, 


which lay at the very Door of that Earl's 
Eſtate, and would infinitely have grati- 


ſtow'd upon another; all which wrought 
very much upon his high Nature, and 


made him ſuſceptible of ſome Impreſ- 


ſions afterwards, which otherwiſe would 
not have found ſuch eaſy Admiſſion. 

The Factions and Animoſities at 
Court were either greater, or more 
viſible, than they had been before. 


The Earl of Newce/tle, (who was Gover- 


nor to the Prince, and one of the moſt 
valuable Men in the Kingdom, in his 
Fortune, and his Qualifications), had, 
at his own Charge, drawn together a 
goodly Troop of Horſe of two hun- 


dred ; which for the moſt Part con- 
Mn - | | ſiſted | 


was denied to him, and be- 
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558 Ie Hiſiuy of the Rebellion 


ſiſted of the. beſt Gentlemen of the 


North, who were either allied to the 
Earl, or of immediate Dependance up- 
on him, and came together purely up- 


his Account; and called this Troop he 


Prince of Wales's Troop ; whereof the 


Earl himſelf was Captain. When the 
Earl of Holland march'd with that 
Party into Scotland, the Earl of Neu- 


caſtle accompanied him with that Troop, 
and upon Occaſion of ſome Orders, de- 


ſired that Troop, ſince it belonged to 
the Prince of Vales, might have ſome 


5 Precedence; which the General of the 
Horſe refug'd to grant him, but re- 


quired him to march in the Rank he 


had preſcribed ; and the othero bey*d 


it accordingly, but with reſentment ; 
imputing it to the little Kindneſs that 


was between them. But as ſoon as the 
Army was diſbanded, he ſent a Chal- 


lenge to the Earl of Holland, by a Gen- 


tlemen very punctual, and well ac- 


quainted with thoſe Errands ; who took 
a proper Seaſon to mention it to him, 


without a Poſſibility of Suſpicion. The. 


Earl of Holland was never ſuipected to 
want Courage, yet in this Occaſion he 


ſhew'd not that Alacrity, but that the 


Delay expos'd it to notice; and fo, by 
the King's Authority the Matter was 
compos'd z though diſcours'd of with 
Liberty enough to give the whole Court 


occaſion to expreſs their Affections to 
Ster ,,, | 

The King himſelf was very Melan- 
cholick, and quickly diſcern'd that he 


* 


had loſt Reputation at home and abroad; 
and thoſe Counſellors who had been 


moſt faulty, either through want of 


Courage or Wiſdom (for at that Time 
few of them wanted Fidelity) never af- 


terwards recover*d Spirit enough to do 


their Duty, but gave themſelves up to 
thoſe who had ſo much overwitted 
them; every Man ſhifting the Fault 
from himſelf, and finding ſome Friend 
to excuſe him; and it being yet neceſ- 


ſary that ſo infamous a Matter ſhould 
not be cover'd with abſolute Oblivion, 


it fell to Secretary Cołe's turn (for whom 
no body cared) who was then near four- 
ſcore Years of Age, to be made the 
Sacrifice; and, upon Pretence that he 


had omitted the Writing what he ought 
to have done, and inſerted ſomewhat 


he ought not to have done, he was put 
out of his Office; and within a ſhore 


Time after, Sir Harry Vane (who . 
Treaſurer of the Houſe) by the dark 
Contrivance of the Marquis of Hamil- 


ton, and by the open and viſible Power 


of the Queen, made Secretary of State; 
which was the only Thing that could 


-make the Removal of the other old 


Man cenſur'd and murmur'd at; and 


this was attended again with a declar*d 
and unſeaſonable Diflike and Diſplea- 


ſure in the Queen againſt the Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, newly made Earl of 
Stafford ; who out of ſome Kindneſs 
to the old Man, who had been much 
truſted by him and of Uſe to him, and 
out of Contempt and Deteſtation of 


Vane, but principally out of a Defire to 
have that Miſcarriage ' expiated by a 


greater Sacrifice, oppos'd the Removal 


of Secretary Coke with all the Intereſt 


he could, got it ſuſpended for ſome - 
Time, and put the Queen to the Exer- 


ciſe of her full Power to perfect her 
Work ; which afterwards produced 


many ſad Diſaſters. So that this un- 


happy Pacification kindled many Fires 
of Contention in Court and Country, 
though the Flame broke out firſt again 
in Scotland. 8 

On the other Side, the Scots got ſa 
much Benefit and Advantage by it, that 


they brought all their other miſchievous 


Devices to paſs with Eaſe, and a proſ- 
perous Gale in all they went about. 
They had before little Credit abroad in 
any Foreign Parts, and ſo could pro- 
cure neither Arms nor Ammunition ; 
and though they could lead the People 
at Home, out of the Hatred and Jea- 
louſy of Popery, into unruly Tumults, 
yet they had not Authority enough o- 
ver them to engage them in a firm Re- 
ſolution of Rebellion; the Opinion of 
their unqueſtionable Duty and Loyalty 
to the King, was that which had given 
them Reputation to Affront him: Nor 
durſt they yet attempt to lay any Tax or 
Impoſition upon the People, or to put 
them to any Charge. But, after this 
Pacification, they appear*d much more 
conſiderable Abroad and at Home; 
Abroad where they were not ſo much 
conſider'd before, now that they had 


brought an Army into the Field againſt 


the King, and gain'd all they pretend- 


ed to deſire without Reproach or Ble- 


miſh. France, their old Ally, look'd 


upon them as good Inſtruments to diſ- 


turb 
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in the Reign of Ring CHARLES I. 
turb their Neighbours; and Cardinal 


Richlieu (who had never look*d upon 
the Defeat and Overthrow at the Iſle of 
| Ree, as any Reparation for the Attempt 
and Diſhonour of the Invaſion) was ve- 
ry glad of the Opportunity of diſturb- 
ing the Reſt and Quiet, which had not 
been favourable to his Deſigns; and 
ſent an Agent privately ro Edinburgh, 
to cheriſh and foment their unpeaceable 
Inclinations; and receiv*d another from 
thence, who ſollicited Supplies, and 
communicated Counſels ; he ſent them 
Arms and Ammunition, and promiſed 


them Encouragement and Aſſiſtance 


proportionable to any Enterprize they 


ſhould frankly engage themſelves in. 
Holland enter'd into a cloſer Correſpon- 


dence with them; and they found 
Credit there for a great ſtock of Arms 
and Ammunition upon Security of Pay- 
ment within a Tear; which Security 
they caſily found a Way to give. And 
thus countenanced and ſupplied, they 
emickly got Credit and Power over the 
People at Home; and as ſoon as they 
had form'd ſome Troops of thoſe who 
had been liſted by them under good 
Officers (whereof ftore reſorted to them 
of that Nation out of Germany and Swe- 
Gen) and aſſign'd Pay to them, they made 
no longer Scruple to impoſe what Mo- 
ney- they thought fit upon the People, 
and to levy it with all Rigour upon 
them who refuſed, or expreſs'd any 


Unwillingneſs to ſubmit to the Impoſi- 


tion; and made the Reſidence of any 
amongſt: them very uneaſy, and very 
inſecure, who were but ſuſpected by 


them not to with well to their Proceed- 


ings; and ſo they renew'd all thoſe 
Forms for the Adminiſtration of the 
Government, which they had begun in 


the beginning of the Diforders, and 


which they diſclaim'd upon making 


the Pacification ; and refus'd to ſuffer. 


the King's Governor of the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh (which was put into his 


Hands about the very ſame Time) ei- 


ther to repair ſome Works which were 
newly fall'n down, or ſo much as to 
buy Proviſion in the Town for the Food 
of the Garriſon. 


But that which was the greateſt Be- - 
nefit and Advantage that accru*d to 


them from the Agreement, and which 
was worth all the reſt, was the Conver- 


ſation they had with the Engliſh with ſo - 


39 
much Reputation, that they had per- 
ſwaded very many to believe, that they 
had all manner of Fidelity to the King, 
and had too much Cauſe to complain of 
the hard Proceedings againſt them by 
the Power of ſome of their own Coun- 
trymen; and the Acquaintance they 
made with ſome particular Lords, to 


that Degree, that they did upon the 


Matter agree what was to be done for 
the future, and how fo obſtruct an 


Oppoſition or Proceedings by thoſe 


who were look'd u as Enemies by 
both Sides: For none in Scotland more 


diſliked all that was done in Court, and 


the chief Actors there, than thofe 
Lords of England did; though they 


were not ſo well prepar'd for an Expe- 
dient for the Cure. Fo e 


The People of Scotland being now 
reduced by them to a more implicit 
Obedience, and no body daring to op- 
poſe the moſt extravagant Proceedings 
of the moſt violent Perſons in Power, 
they loſt no Time, as hath been ſaid, 


to make all Preparation? for 2 War 


they meant to purſue. Moſt of the 
King's Privy-Council and great Mini- 


ſters, who (though they had not vigo- 


rouſly performed their Duty in 1pport 
of the Regal Power) till now had been 
ſo reſerv*d, that they ſeem'd not to ap- 
prove the Diſorderly Proceedings, now 
as frankly wedded that Intereſt as any 
of the Leaders, and quickly became the 


Chief of the Leaders. 


As the Earl of Argyle; who had been 
preſerv'd by the King's immediate 
Kindneſs and full Power, and reſcued 
from the Anger and Fury of his in- 
cenſed Father; who, being provoked 
by the Diſobedience and Ilolenes of 
his Son, reſolv'd fo to have diſpos'd of 


his Fortune, that little ſhould have ac- 


companied the Honour after his Death. 
But by the King's Interpoſition, and in- 
deed Impoſition, the Earl, in Strict- 
neſs of the Law in Scotland, having 
need of the King's Grace and Pro- 
tection in regard of his being become 
Roman Catholick, and his Majeſty 
granting all to the Son which he could 
exract from the Father, the old Man 
was in the end compell'd to. make over 
all his Eſtate to his Son; reſerving only 
ſuch a Proviſion for himſelf, as ſupport- 
ed him according to his Quality dur- 
ing his Liſe, which he ſpent in the 
„ Parts 
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Parts beyond the Seas. The King had 

too much Occaſion afterwards to re- 
member, that in the cloſe, after his 
Majeſty had determined what ſhould be 
done on either Part; the old Man de- 
clar'd He would ſubmit to the King's 
Pleaſure, though he believ'd he was 
hardly dealt with; and then with ſome 


undutiful Carriage towards him; and 
charg'd him To carry in his Mind how 
bountiful the King had been to him; 
which yet, he told him, He was ſure he 
would forget : and thereupon ſaid to 


young Man better than you can do; you 
have brought me low, that you may raiſe 
him; which I doubt you will live to re- 
pent ; for he is a Man of Craft, Subtil- 
ty, and Falſbood, and can love no Man; 
and if ever he finds it in his Power to do 
you Miſchief, be will be ſure to do it. 

The King conſider'd it only as the 
Effect of his Paſſion, and took no other 
Care to prevent it, but by heaping eve- 
ry Day new Obligations upon him; 
making him a Privy-Counſellor, and 


do Hurt, thereby to reſtrain him from 
doing it; which would have wrought 
upon any generous Nature the Effect it 
ought to have done. The Earl (for 
his Father was now dead) came not to 
Edinburgh during the firſt Troubles; 
and though he did not diſſemble his 
Diſpleaſure againſt the Biſhops, becauſe 
one of them had affronted him, in 
truth, very rudely, yet he renew'd all 


King, and a Readineſs to engage in 
his Service, if thoſe Diſorders ſhould 
continue; but after the Pacification, 
and diſbanding of the King's Army, 
and the Covenanters declaring that 
they would adhere to the Acts of the 
Aſſembly at Glaſcow, he made haſte to 
Edinburgh with a great Train of his 
Family and Followers; and immedi- 
ately ſign'd the Covenant, engag'd for 
the Proviſion of Arms, and raiſing 
Forces; and in all Things behav'd 
himſelf like a Man that might very 
ſafely be confided in by that Party. 
There wanted not Perſons ſtill who 
perſwaded the King that all might yet 
be ended without Blood; that there were 
great Diviſions amongſt the chief Leaders, 


Bitterneſs put his Son in mind of his 


his Majeſty, Sir, I muſt know this 


giving him other Offices and Power to 


imaginable Profeſſions of Duty to the 


through Emulations and Ambition of 


The H iftory of the Rebellion 
and that the Acceſs of the 


Command; 
Earl of Argyle to that Party, would 
drive others as conſiderable from it, who 
never did, or ever would unite with him 


in any Deſien; and therefore advis'd 


That his Majeſty would require them to 
fend ſome Perſons intruſted by their Body 
to attend him, and give an Account of 
the Reaſons of their Proceedings. They 
demanded a ſafe Conduct for the Secu- 


rity of the Perſons they ſhould employ, 


which was ſent accordingly ; and there- 


upon ſome Perſons of the Nobility, 


and others, were commiſſion'd to wait 
on the King; amongſt which the Lord 


Lowden was principally rely*d' on for 


his Parts and Abilities; a Man who 


was better known afterward, and whom 
there will hereafter be ſo often Occaſion 


to mention, as it will not be neceſſary 


in this Place further to enlarge upon 
him. They behav'd themſelves, in all 
reſpects, with the Confidence of Men 


employ'd by a Foreign State; refus'd 


to give any Account but to the King 


himſelf; and even to himſelf gave no 
other Reaſon for what was done, but 
the Authority of the Doers, and the 
Neceſſity that requir'd it; that 1s, that 
they thought it necceſſary: But then 
they poliſh'd their ſturdy Behaviour 
with all the Profeſſions of Submiſſion 
and Duty, which their Language could 
afford. | 

At this Time the King happened to 
intercept a Letter which had been ſign'd 
by the chief of the Covenanters, and 


particularly by the Lord Lowden, writ- 


ten to the French King; in which they 
complain'd Of the Hardneſs and Inju- 


ſtice of the Government that was exerci- 


ſed over them; put him in mind of the 


Dependance this Kingdom formerly had 
upon that Crown ; and deſir'd him now 
to take them into his Protection, and gi ve 
them Aliſtance; and that his Majeſty 
world give entire Credit to one Colvil, 


. who cs the Bearer of that Letter, and 


well inſtructed in all Particulars : And 
the Letter it ſelf was ſeal'd, and direct- 
ed Au Roy; a Style only uſed from 
Subjects to their natural King. This 


Letter being ſeen ana peruſed by the 


SP 


Lords of the Council, 


Lotoden being examin*d, 


aud the Lord 


to give any other Anſwer, than That it 
was writ before the Agreement, and 
thereupon refers d and never ſent ; that 


if 


and refuſing 
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in the Reign of King CHARLES 


if he bad committed any Offence, he ought 
10 be queſtion*d for it in Scotland, and 
ot in England; and inſiſting upon his 
ſafe Conduft, demanded Liberty to re- 
turn: All Men were of Opinion that 


ſo foul a Conſpiracy and Treaſon ought 


not to be ſo ſlightly excuſed ; and that 
both the Lord Louden, and Coll 
(who was likewiſe found in London, and 
apprehended) ſhould be committed to 
the Tower; which was done accord- 


ingly ; all Men expecting that they. 


ſhould be brought to a ſpeedy Tryal. 
This Diſcovery made a very deep 
Impreſſion upon the King; and per- 
ſwaded him that ſuch a foul Applica- 
tion could never have been thougt of, 
if there had not been more Poyſon in 
the Heart, than could be expelPd by 
eaſy Antidotes ; and that the ſtrongeſt 
Remedies muſt be provided to root out 
this Miſchief : Thereupon he firſt ad- 
viſed with that Committee of the Coun- 


cil, which uſed to be conſulted in ſe- 


cret Affairs, What was to be done? 


That Summers Action had waſted all 


the Money that had been carefully laid 
up; and to carry on that vaſt Expence, 
the Revenue of the Crown had been 


anticipated; ſo that, though the raiſing 


an Army was viſibly neceſſary, there 
appear d no Means how to raiſe that 
Army. No Expedient occur'd to them 
ſo proper as a Parliament, which had 
been now intermitted near twelve 
Years. And though thoſe Meeting had 
of late attended by ſome Diforders, the 


Effects of mutinous Spirits; and the 


laſt had been diſſolv'd (as hath been 
ſald before) with ſome Circnmſtances of 


Paſſion and Undutifulneſs, which ſo far 


incenſed the King that he was left in- 


clin'd to thoſe Aſſemblies; yet this 


long Intermiſſion, and the general 
Compoſure. of Men's Minds in a happy 
Peace, and univerſal Plenty over the 


whole Nation, made it reaſonably be- 


lidv'd, notwithſtanding the Murmurs 
of the People againſt ſome Exorbitan- 
cies of the Court, that ſober Men, and 
ſuch as lov'd the Peace and Plenty they 
were 
Choice of to ſerve in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and then the Temper of the 
Houſe of Peers was not to be appre- 
hended ; but eſpecially the Opinion of 
the Prejudice and general Averſion 
over the whole Kingdom to the Scots, 

17 | | 


when very few /4ther Men in any 8 


poſſeſs'd of, would be made 
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and the Indignation they had at their 
Preſumption in their Deſign of invad- 
ing England, made it believ'd that a 
Parliament would expreſs a very ſharp 
Senſe of their Inſolence and Carriage 


towards the W and provide Reme- 
5 


dies proportionab 

Upon theſe Motives and Reaſons, 
with the unanimous Conſent and Ad- 
vice of the whole Committee, the King 
reſoly*d to call a Parliament; which 
he communicated the ſame Day, or ra- 
ther took the Reſolution that Day, in 
his full Council of State, which ex- 


preſs'd great Joy upon it; and direct- 
ed the Lord Keeper to iſſue out Writs 


for the meeting of a Parliament upon 


the third Day of April then next enſu- 
ing; it being now in the Month of 
December; and all Expedition was ac- 
cordingly uſed in ſending out the ſaid 
Writs, the Notice of it being moſt 
welcome to the whole Kingdom. 

That it might appear that the Court 
was not at all apprehenſive of what the 
Parliament would or could do; and 
that it was conven'd by his Majeſty's 
Grace and Inclination, not by any Mo- 
tive of Neceſſity; it proceeded in all 
reſpects in the ſame unpopular Ways it 


had done, Ship- money was levy'd with 


the ſome ſeverity; and the ſame Ri- 
gour uſed in Ecclefiaſticat Courts, 
without the leaſt Compliance with the 
Humour of any Man; which look*d 
like Steadineſs; and, if it were then 
well purſued, degenerated too foon af- 
te „ 

In the Interval, between the ſealing 
of the Writs and the Convention of a 
Parliatnent, the Lord Keeper Coventry. 
died ; to the King's great Detriment, 
rather than to his own. He was a very 
wiſe and excellent Perſon, and had a 
rare Felicity, in being look'd uport ge- 
nerally throughout the Kingdom with 
great Affection, and ſingular Eſteem, 


Truſt were ſo; and it is very probable, 
if he had liv'd to the ſitting of that 
Parliament, when, whatever lurk'd in 
the Hearts of any, there was not the 
leaſt outward Appearance of any Irre- 
verence to the Crown, that he might 
have had great Authority in the form- 
ing thoſe Counſels, which might have 
preſerv d it from ſo unhappy a Diſſolu- 
His Loſs was the more manifeſt 
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and viſible in his Succeſſor; the Seal 
being within a Day or two given to 


Sir Fobn Finch, Chief Juſtice of the 


Court of Common Pleas; a Man ex- 


ceedingly obnoxious to the People up- 
on the Buſineſs of Ship-money ; and 
not of Reputation 
enough, to countenance and advance 
the King's Service. 

Theſe Digreſſions have taken up too 
much Time, and may ſeem foreign to 
the proper Subject of this Diſcourſe ; yet 


they may have given ſome Light to the 
obſcure and dark Paſſages of that Time, 


which were underſtood by very few. 
The Parliament met according to 
Summons upon the Third of April in 


the Year 1640, with the uſual Cere- 


mony, and Formality : And after the 
King had ſhorcly mention'd His De/ire 
to be again acquainted with Parliaments, 
after 70 long an Intermiſſion; and to re- 
cei ve the Advice and Aſſiſtance of his 
Subjects there; he referr'd the Cauſe of 
the preſent Convention to be enlarg'd 
upon by the Lord Keeper : Who re- 


lated the whole Proceedings of Scotland; 
His Majeſty's Condeſcenſions the Year 


before, in diſbanding his Army upon their 
Promiſes and Profe tan,; their Inſolen- 
cies ſince; and their Addreſs to the King 


F France, by the Letter mention'd be- 
fore; which the King had touch'd up- 


on, and having forgot to make the 
Obſervation upon the Superſcription 
himſelf, he requir'd the Keeper to do 
it; who told them after the whole Re- 
lation, That his Majeſty did wot expect 


Advice from them, much leſs that they 


ſhould interpoſe in any, Office of Media- 


tion, which would not be grateful to him; 


but that they ſhould, as ſoon as might be, 
give his Majeſty ſuch a Supply, as he 
might provide for the Vindication of his 
Honour, by raiſing an Army, which the 
Seaſon of the Year, and the Progreſs the 
Rebels had already made, call'd for with- 


out Delay; and his Majeſty aſſur'd 


them, if they would gratify him with 


the Diſpatch of this Matter, that he 


Would» give them Time enough ofterwards 


o repreſent any Grievances to him, and 


a favourable Anſwer to them: And ſo 
diſmiſy*d the Commons to chooſe their 


Speaker ,, to which. Serjeant Granvile 


was deſign'd, and choſen the fame 
Day : A Man very equal to the Work, 
very well acquainted with the Proceed- 


and Authority 


Re 
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ings in Parliament; of a quick Con- 
ception, and of a ready and voluble 


Expreſſion, dextrous in diſpoſing the 


Houſe, and very acceptable to them. 


The Earl of Arundel, Earl Marſhal of 
England, was made Lord Steward of 


the King's Houſe z an Officer necel- | 


ſary in the beginning of Parliament 
being to ſwear all the Members of the 


Houſe of Commons before they could 


fit there. Two Days after, the Com- 
mons preſented their Speaker to the 
King, who, in the accuſtom'd Manner, 


approv'd their Choice; upon which 


they return'd to their Houſe, being 
now form'd and qualify*d to enter upon 


any Debates, 


The Houſe met always at eight of 
the Clock, and roſe at twelve ; which 


vere the old Parliament Hours ; that 


the Committees, upon whom the great- 
eſt Burden of the Buſineſs lay, might 
have the Afternoons for their Prepara- 
tion and Diſpatch, It was not the 
Cuſtom to enter upon any important 
Buſineſs, in the firſt Fortnight ; both 
becauſe many Members uſed to be ab- 
ſent ſo long; and that Time was uſu- 
ally thought neceſſary for the Appoint- 
ment and Nomination of Committees, 
and for other Ceremonies and Prepara- 
tions that were uſual : But there was no 
gard now to that Cuſtom ; and the 
Appearance of the Members was very 
great, there having been a large Time 


and the meeting of the Parliament, 40 
that all Elections were made, and fe- 
turn'd, and every Body was willing to 


fall to the Work. | 


'Whilſt Men gazed upon each other, 


looking who ſhould begin (much the 


greateſt Part having never before ſate in 
Parliament) Mr. Pym, a Man of good 
Reputation, but much better known 


_ afterwards, who had been as long in 


thoſe Aſſemblies as any Man then living, 
brake the Ice, and in a ſet Diſcourſe of 


above two Hours, after mention of the 


King with the moſt profound Reve- 


rence, and Commendation of his Wiſ-- 
dom and Juſtice, he obſerved, That by 


the long Intermiſhon of Parliaments, 


many unwarrantable Things had been 
praftifd, notwithſkending the great Vir- 
tue of his Majejty; and then enumerat- 


ed all the Projects which had been ſet 


on. foot; all the illegal Proclamations 
| Which 
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which had been publiſhed, and the Pro- 
ceedings which had been upon thoſe Pro- 
clamations ; the Judgment upon Ship- 
mony ; and many Grievances which re- 
lated to the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; 
ſumming -up ſhortly, and ſharply, all 
that mott reflected upon the Prudence, 
and the Juitice of the Government 
concluding That he had only laid that 
Scheme before them, that they might ſee 
how much Work they had to do to ſatisfy 
their Country; the Method and Manner 
of the doing whereof he left to their Wiſ- 
dams. Mr. Grimſton inſiſted only on 
the Buſineſs of Ship-money ; the irre- 
gular and prepoſterous engaging the 
Judges to deliver their Opinion to the 
King, and their being afterwards divi- 
ded in their Judgments ; and faid, He 
. wwas perſwaded, that they who gave their 
Opinions for the Legality of it, did it a- 
gainſt the dictamen of their own Con- 
ſcience. Peard, a bold Lawyer, of 
little Note, inveigh'd more paſhonate- 
ly againſt it, calling it an Abomination : 
upon which, Herbert, the King's Sol- 
licitor, with all imaginable Addreſs, in 
which he then excell'd, put them in 
mind, with what Candour his Majeſty 
had proceeded in That, and all other - 
Things, which related to the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Juſtice to all his People; that, 
how perſwaded ſoever he was within him- 
ſelf of the Juſtice as well as Neceſſity of 
levying Ship-money, he would not fend 
out a Writ for the doing thereof, till be 
receiv'd the affirmative Advice of all the 
Judges of England; and when the Pay- 
ment was oppos*d by a Gentleman (and 
then he took Occaſion to commend 
Mr. Hambden, who ſat under him, for 
his great Temper and Modeſty in the 
Proſecution of that Suit) the King was 
very well contented that all the Fudges of 
England ſhould determine the Right ; 
that never any Cauſe had been debated 
and argued more ſolemnly before the 
Judges; who, after long Deliberation 
between themſelves, and being attend- 
ed with the Records which had been cited 
on both Sides, . deliver*d each Man his 
Opinion and Fudzment publickly in the 
Court, and ſo largely, that but two 
Judges argi”"d in a Day; and after all 
this, and a Fudgment with that Solem- 
nity pronoune'd for the King, by which 
the King <was as legally poſſeſs'd of that 
Right, as of asy Thing elſe he had; that 
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| eny particular Man ſhould preſume to 


ſpeak againſt it with that Bitterneſs, and 
zo call it an Abomination, was very of. 
fenſive, and unwarrantable; and deri 
that that Gentleman, who had us d that 
Expreſſion, might explain himſelf, : and | 
then withdraw. Very many call'd him 
to the Bar; and the Sollicitor's Diſ- 
courſe was thought to have ſo much 
Weight in it, that Mr. Peard very 
hardly eſcap'd a ſevere Reprehenſion: 
which is mention'd only that the Tem- 
per and Sobriety of that Houſe may be 
taken notice of, and their Diſſolution, 
which ſhortly after fell out, the more 
lamented. | 5 

Though the Parliament had not ſat 
above ſix or ſeven Days, and had ma- 
nag*d all their Debates, and their whole 
Behaviour, with wonderful Order and 
Sobriety, the Court was impatient that 
no Advance was yet made towards a 
Supply ; which was foreſeen would take 


up much Time, whenſoever they went 


about it, though, never ſo cordially z 


and therefore they prevail'd with the 


Houſe of Peers, which was more en- 
tirely at the King's Diſpoſal, that they 
would demand a Conference with/ 
the Houſe of Commons, and then pro- 
poſe to them, by wy. of Advice, bat 
they would begin with giving the King a 


| Supply, in Regard of the Urgency, and 


even Neceſſity of bis Affairs, and aſter- 
wards proceed upon their Grievances, or 
any Thing elſe as they thought ft; and 
the Houſe of Peers accordingly did 
give their Advice to this Purpoſe at a 
Conference. | 


This Conference was no ſooner re- 


ported in the Houſe of Commons, than 
their whole Temper ſeem'd to be ſha- 
ken. It was the undoubted fundamen- 
tal Privilege of the Commons in Parlia- 
ment, that all Supplies ſhould have 
their Riſe and Beginning from them ; 


this had never been infring'd, or vio- 


lated, or ſo much as queſtion*d in the 
worſt Times; and that now after ſo 
long Intermiſſion of Parliaments, that 
all Privileges might be forgotten, the 
Houſe of Peers ſhould begin with an 
Action their Anceſtors never attempted, 
adminiſter'd too much Cauſe of Jealous 
ſy of ſomewhat elſe that was intended; 
and ſo with an unanimous Conſent they 
declar'd it to be ſo high a Breach of Pri- 
wilege, that they could not proceed upon 

| any 
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any other Matter until they firft receiv'd 
Satisfaction and Reparation from the 
Houſe of Peers; and which the next 
Day they demanded at a Conference. 
The Lords were ſenſible of their Er- 
ror ; which had been foreſeen, and diſ- 
ſwaded by many of them; they ac 
knowledg'd the Privilege of the Commons 
as fully as they demanded it, and bop d 
they had not broken it by offering their 
Advice fo them without mentioning the 
Nature of the Supply, the Proportion or 
Manner of raiſing it, which they con- 
feſs'd belong*d entirely to them > In fine, 
they deſird them, That this might be 
no Occafion of waſting their Time; but 
#hat they would proceed their own Way, 
and in their own Method, upon the Af- 
fairs of the Kingdom. This gave no 
Satisfaction; was no Reparation ; and 
ſerv'd their Turn who had no Mind to 
give any Supply, without diſcovering 
any ſuch Diſſatisfaction, which would 
have got them no Credit, the Houſe 
generally being exceedingly diſpos'd to 
ut each of Privilege, which was 
ily enlarg'd upon, as if it ſwal- 
w*d up all their other Privileges, and 
made them wholly ſubſervient. to the 
Peers, was univerſally reſented. A 
Committee was appointed to examine 


Preſidents of former Times, in Caſe of 


Violation of their Privileges by the 
Lords, though not of that Magnitude, 
and thereupon to prepare a Proteſtation 
to be ſent up to the Houſe of Peers, 
and to be entred into their own Jour- 
nal; and in the mean Time no Pro- 


ceedings to be in the Houſe upon any 


publick Buſineſs, except upon ſome 
Report from a Committee. | 

After ſome Days had paſs'd in this 
Manner, and it not being in View 
when this Debate would be at an End, 
the King thought of another Expe- 
dient, and ſent a Meſſage in writing to 
the Commons by Sir Harry Vane, who 
was now both Secretary of State and 
| Treaſurer of the Houſhold, and at that 
Time of good Credit there; wherein 
his Majeſty took Notice, that there was 
ſome Difference between the two Houſes, 
which retarded the Tranſaction of the 
great Affairs of the Kingdom, at a Time 


when a Foreign Army was ready to in- 


| wade it: That be beard the Payment of 
Ship-money, notwithſtanding that it was 


oe the King, and to do him Service. 
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adjudged his Right, was not willingly 
ſubmitted to by the People; to manifest 
therefore his good Affection to his Subjects 
in general, he made this Propoſition, 
That if the Parliament would grant him 
twelve Subſidies to be paid in three Years, 
in the Manner prepos'd (that was, five 
Subſidies to be paid the firſt Year, four 


the Second, and Three to be paid the ; 


laſt Year) his Majeſty ꝛwould then releaſe 
all his Title of Pretence to Ship-money 
for the future, in ſuch a Manner as his 
Parliament ſhould adviſe. = | 

Though Exceptions might have been 
taken again in point of Privilege, be- 
cauſe his Majeſty took Notice of the 
Difference between the two Houſes ; 
yet that. Spirit had not then taken ſo 
deep Root; ſo that they reſolv'd to en- 
ter, the next Day after the Delivery of 
it, upon a full Debate of his Majeſty's 
Meſſage; they who deſir'd to obſtruct 
the giving any Supply, believing they 


ſhould eaſily prevail to reject this Pro- 


poſition, upon the Greatneſs of the 
Sum demanded, without appearing not 
to favour the Cauſe in which it was to 
be employ'd, which they could not 
have done with any Advantage to them- 
ſelves, the Number of that Claſſis of 
Men being then not conſiderable in the 
Houſe. It was about the firſt Day of 
May that the Meſſage was deliver'd, 
and the next Day it was reſum'd about 
nine of the Clock in the Morning, and 
the Debate continu'd till four of the 
Clock in the Afternoon z which had 
been ſeldom us'd before, but afterwards 


grew into Cuſtom. Many obſerv'd 


That they were to purchaſe a Releaſe of 


an Impoſition very unjuſtly laid upon the 


Kingdom, and by purchaſing it, they 
ſhould upon the Matter confeſs it had been 
juft, which no Man in his Heart ac- 
knowledg*d ; and therefore wiſh*d That 
the Fudgment might be firt examin'd, 
and being once declar*d void, what they 
ſhould preſent the King with, would ap- 
pear à Gift, and not @ Recompence : 
But this was rather modeſtly inſinuated 
than inſiſted upon; and the greater 


Number reflected more on the Propor- 


tion demanded ; which ſome of thoſe 
who were thought very well to under- 
ſtand the State of the Kingdom, confi- 
dently affirm'd to be more than the 
whole Stock in Money of the Kingdom 
amounted to; which appear'd * 

| | alter 
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after to be a very groſs Miſcomputation. 


There were very few, except thoſe of 
the Court (who were ready to give all 


that the King would aſk, and indeed 


had little to give of their own) who did 
not believe the Sum demanded to be 
too great; and wiſh'd that a leſs might 
be accepted, and therefore were wil- 
ling, when the Day was ſo far ſpent, 
that the Debate might be adjourn'd till 
the next Morning ; which' was willing- 
ly conſented to by all, and fo the 
Houſe roſe. All this Agitation had 
been in a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, the Speaker having left the 
Chair, to which Mr. Lenthall, a Law- 
yer of no eminent Account, was call'd. 
But there was not, in the whole Day, 
in all the Variety of Contradictions, an 
offenſive or angry Word ſpoken z ex- 
cept only that one private Country Gen- 
tleman little known, ſaid, He obſervꝰd 
that the Supply was to be employ*d in the 
ſupporting Bellum Epiſcopale, which be 
thought the Biſhops were fitteſt to do them- 
ſelves : But as there was no Reply, or 
Notice taken of it, ſo their was no bo- 
dy who ſeconded that envious Reflec- 
tion, nor any other Expreſſion of that 
Kind. „ . | 
The next Day as ſoon as the Houſe 
met, and Prayers were read, it reſoly*d 
again into a Committee of the whole 
Houle, the ſame Perſon being again 
call'd to the Chair; it was expected 
and hop'd, that there would have been 
ſome new Meſſage from the King, that 
might have facilitated the Debate; but 
nothing apppearing of that Kind, the 
Propoſition was again read, and Men 
of all Sides diſcours'd much of what had 
been ſaid before, and many ſpoke with 
more Reflection upon the Judgment of 
Sbip-money than they had done the 
Day paſt, and ſeem'd to wiſh, That 
whatſoever they ſhould give the King 
ſhould be a free Teſtimony of their Aﬀec- 
tion and Duty, without any Releaſe of 
Ship-money, which deſerv'd no Confide- 
ration, but in a ſhort Time would appeal 
void and null. And this ſeem'd to a- 
gree with the Senſe of ſo great a Part 
of the Houſe, that Mr. Hambden the 
moit popular Man in the Houle (the 
fame who had dejended the Suit againſt 
the King in his own Name, upon the 
Illegality of Ship-money) thought the 
Matter ripe for the Queſtion, and de- 
18 | ; | 


ſir'd the Queſtion might be put, Ve- 
ther the Houſe would conſent to the Pro- 
poſition made by the King, as it was con- 
lain'd in the Meſſage ? which would 


have been ſure to have found a Nega- 


tive from all who thought the Sum too 
great, or were not pleas'd that it 
ſhould be given in Recompence of 
Ship- mond? . 
When many call'd to have this Que- 
ſtion, Serjeant Glanville the Speaker 
(who ſat by amongſt the other Mem- 
bers whilſt the Houſe was in a Com- 
mittee, and had rarely us'd to ſpeak in 
ſuch Seaſons) roſe up, and in a moſt 


pathetical Speech, in which he excell'd, 


endeavour'd to perſwade the Houſe To 
comply with the King's Deſire, for the 
Good of the Nation, and to reconcile bim 
to Parliaments for ever, which this Sa- 
ſonable Teſtimony of their Affections would 
infallibly do. He made it manifeſt to 


them how very inconſiderable a Sum 


twelve Subſidies amounted to, by. tel- 
ling them, That be had computed what 
he was to pay for thoſe twelve Subſidies; 
and when he nam'd the Sum, he being 
known to be poſſeſs'd of a great Eſtate, 
it ſeem'd not worth any farther Delibe- 
ration. And in the Warmth of his 
Diſcourſe, which he plainly diſcern'd 
made a wonderful Impreſſion upon the 
Houſe, he let fall ſome ſharp Expreſ- 
ſions againſt the Impoſition of Ship- 
money, and the Judgment in the Point, 
which he ſaid plainly Vas againf the 
Law, if he underſtood what Law was 
(who was known to be very learn'd) 
which Expreſſion, how neceſſary and 


artificial ſoever to reconcile the Aﬀec- 


tions of the Houſe to the Matter in 


- Queſtion, very much irreconciPd him 


ar Court, and to thoſe upon whom he 
had the greateſt Dependance. 
There was ſcarce ever a Speech that 


more gather*d up and united the Incli- 


nations of a popular Council to the 
Speaker; and if the Queſtion had been 
preſently put, it was believ*d the Num- 
ber of the Diſſenters would not have 
appear'd great. But after a ſhort. Si- 
lence, ſome Men, who wiſh'd well to 
the Main, expreſs'd a Diſlike of the 
Way, fo that other Men recover'd new 
Courage, and calPd again with ſome 
Earneſtneſs, That the Queſtion formerly 
propos d by Mr. Hambden ſhould be put; 
which feem*d to meet with a Concur-. 
R rence. 
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rence. Mr. Hyde: then ſtood up, and 
deſir'd That, Queſtion might not be pus; 
ſaid, it was a captious Queſtion, to 
which only one Sort of Men would clearly 
give their Vote, which were they who 
were for a Rejettion of the King's Pro- 
Pofition, and no more reſuming the Debate 
upon that. Subject; but that they who de- 
'fir'd to give the King a Supply, as he 
Believ'd moſt did, though not in ſuch a 
Proportion, nor it may be, in that Man- 
ner, could receive no Satisfaction by that 
Queſtion; and therefore he propos'd, to 
the End that every Man might frankly 
give his Yea, or his No, that the Que- 
tion might be put only upon the giving 
the King a Supply, which being carried 
in the Affirmative, anotber Queſtion 
might be upon the Proportion, and the 
Manner; and if the fir were carry'd 
in the. Negative, it would produce the 
ſame Effett, as the other. Queſtion pro- 
pos'd by Mr. Hambden would do. 

This Method was receiv'd by ſome 
with great Approbation, but oppos'd 
by others with more than ordinary 
Paſſion, and diverted by other Propo- 


ſitions, which being ſeconded. took 


much Time, without pointing to any 
Concluſion. In the End Serjeant Glan- 
ville ſaid, That there had been a. Queſtion 


Propos'd by bis Countryman, that agreed 


very well with bis Senſe, and mov'd that 
_ the Gentleman might te call'd upon to 


propoſe it again. Mr. Hyde ſtated the 


Caſe again as..he*had done, anſwer'd 
. ſomewhat that had been ſaid againſt it, 
and mov'd That Qne/tion: might: be put. 
Whereupon. for a long Time there was 
nothing ſaid; but a confus'd Clamour, 


and call, Mr, Hambden's Queſtion, Mr. 


Hyde's Queſtion ;, the Call appearing 
much ſtronger for the laft than the for- 


mer; and it was generally believ'd 
that the Queſtion had been put, and 


carried in the Affirmative, though it 


was poſitively oppos'd by Herbert the 


Sollicitor General, for what Reaton no 
Man could imagine, if Sir Hexry Vane 
the Secretary had not ſtood up, and 
ſaid, That, as it had been always his 


Cuſtom to deal plainly and clearly with 


that Houſe in all Things, ſo he could not 


but now aſſure them, that the putting, 


and carrying that Queſtion, could be of 
no Uſe; for that he was mot ſure, and 
had ' Authority lo tell them ſo, that if 


they ſbould paſs a Vote for the giving the 


_ wrought ſo far with the King, 
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King a Supply, if it were not in the Propar- 


tion and Manner prepes'd in his Majeſty”s 
Meſſage, it would not be accepted by him; 
and therefore defir'd that Queſtion might 


be laid ſide; which being again urgꝰd 


by the Sollicitor General upon the Au- 
thority of what the other had declar*d, 
and other Privy-Counſellors ſaying no- 
thing, though they were much dif- 
pleas*d. with the Secretary's Averment, 
the Buſineſs was no more preſs'd: But 
it being near five of the Clock in the 


Afternoon, and every body weary, it 
was willingly conſented to that the 
Houle ſhould be adjourn'd till the next 


Morning. OI EOS 
Both Sir Henry Vane, and the: Sol- 
licitor General (whoſe Opinion was of 
more Weight with the King than the 
others) had made a worſe Repreſenta- 
tion of the Humour and Affection of 
the Houle than it deſerv'd, and under- 
took to know, that if they came toge- 
ther again, they would pals ſuch a Vote 
againſt Ship-money, as would blaſt that 
Revenue and other Branches of the Re- 
ceipt; which others believ'd they 
would not have had the Confidence to 
have attempted; and very few, that 
they would have had the Credit to have 
compalſs'd. What follow'd in the next 
Parliament, within leſs than a Year, 
made it believ'd, that Sir Henry Vane 
acted that Part maliciouſly, and to 
bring all into Confuſion; he being 
known to have an implacable Hatred 
againſt the Earl of Szrafford, Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, whoſe Deſtruction was 
then upon the Anvil. But what tranſ- 
ported the Sollicitor, who had none of 
the Ends of the other, could not be 
imagin'd, except it was his Pride, and 


Peeviſnneſs, when he found that he was 


like to be of leſs Authority there, than 


he look'd to be; and yet he was heard 


with great Attention, though his Parts 
were molt prevalent in puzzling. and 
perplexing that Diſcourle he meant to 
crois. Let their Motives be what they 
would, they two, and they only, 

8 that 
without ſo much Deliberation as the Af 
fair was worthy of, his Majeſty the next 
Morning, which was on the Fifth of 
May, near a Month after their firſt 


Meeting, ſent for the Speaker to attend 


him, and took Care that he ſhould go 
directly to the Houſe of Peers, upon 
| | ſome 
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ſome Apprehenſion thar if be had fore 


to the Houſe of Commons, that 


ful Diſcourſe ; which they were not in- 


clin*d to do: and then ſending for that 


Houſe to attend him, the Keeper, by 
his Majeſty's Se diſſolv' d the 


Parliament. 


There could not a greater” Damp 
have ſeiz d upon the Spirits of the 
whole Nation, than this Diſſolution 
caus'd; and Men had much of the Mi- 


ſery in view, which ſhortly after fell 


out. It could never be hop'd that 
more ſober and diſpaſſionate Men would 
ever meet together in that Place, or 


fewer who brought ili Purpoſes with 


them; nor could any Man imagine 


what Offence they had given, which 


put the King upon that Reſolution. 
But it was obſerved, that in the Coun- 
tenances of thoſe who had moſt oppos'd 
all that was deſired by his Majeſty, 


there was a marvellous Serenity; nor 


could they conceal the Joy of their 


Hearts: for they knew enough of what 


was to come, to conclude that the. 


King would be ſhortly compell'd to 
call another Parliament, and they were 
as ſure, that ſo many, ſo unbiaſsꝰd 
Men, would never be elected again. 
Within an Hour after the Diffolving, 
Mr. Hyde met Mr. Sl. Jobn, who had 
. a great Cloud in his Face, and 
ſeldom was known to ſmile, but 


wk had a moſt chearful Aſpect, and 


ſeeing the other melancholick, as in 
Truth he was from Heart, aſk'd him, 


What troubled bim? who anſwer' d, 


That the ſame that troubled him, he be- 
lived troubled moſt Good- men; that in 


ſuch a Time of Confuſion, ſo wiſe a Par- 
liament, which alone could have found 


Remedy for it, <vas ſo unſeaſonably diſ- 


miſs d: The other anſwered with a lit- 


tle Warmth, That all wos well; and 
that it muſt be Worſe, before it could be 


Better; and tbat this Parliament could 
never have done what ches neceſſary to be 
done; as indeed it would not, what he 


and his Friends thought neceſſary. | 
The King, when he had better re- 
flected upon what was like to fall out, 


and was better informed of the Temper 


and Duty of the Houſe of Commons, 


and that they had vorcd a Supply, if 
Sir Henry Pane had not hindred it by 


ſo poſitive a Declaration that his Ma- 


ouſe 
would have entred upon ſome ingrate- | 


. tig 


jeſty would refuſe,” was heartily ſorry 
for what he had done; declar'd with 
great Anger, That be had aever given 
him ſuch” Authority ; ; and that be knew 
well that the giving bim any Supply wauld 
have been «welcome to him, becauſe the 
Reputation . of bis Subjects aſſiſting him 
in that. Conjuntture, was: all, that be 
loofd for, and tonfider*d. He conſult- 
ed the ſame Day or the next, whether 
he might by his Proclamation recall 
them to meet together again; but find- 

ing that impoſlible, he fell roundly to 


lind out all Expedients for raiſing of 


Money, in which he had ſo wonder- 
ful ſucceſs, that, in leſs than three 
Weeks, by the voluntary Loan of the 
particular Lords of the Council, and of 
other private Gentlemen about the City, 
tome relating to the Court, and others 
Strangers to it, there was no leſs than 


three hundred thouſand Pounds paid in- 


to the Exchequer to be iſſued out as his 
Majeſty ſhould direct; a Sum that ſuf- 
ficiently manifeſted the Plenty of that 
Time, and greater than moſt Princes 
in Europe could have commanded in ſo 
ſhort a Time; and was an unanſwer- 
able Evidence, that the Hearts of his 
Subjects were not then alien*d from their 
Duty to the King, or 4 Juſt Jealouſy 
for his Honour. | 

All Diligence was uſed in making 
Levies, in which few of the General 


Officers which had been employed the 


Year before were made uſe of; thou 

it was great Pity that the Earl of Eſſex 
was not again taken in; which had ins 
fallibly preſerv'd him from ſwervin 
from his Duty, and he would have 15 | 
charged his Truſt with Courage and 
Fidelity, and therefore probably with 
Succeſs z but he was of a haughty Spi- 
rit, and did not think his laſt Summer's | 
Service ſo well requited, that he was 
earneſtly to ſollicit for another Office; 
though there is no doubt but he would 
have accepted it, if it had been of- 
fer'd. 

A General was appointed, the Earl 
of Northumberland; and the Lord Con- 
way General of the Horſe; which 
made the great Officers of the former 
Year, the Earl of Arundel, the Earl of 


Eſſex, and the Earl of Holland (who 


thought themſelves free-from any Over- 


ghts that had been commited) more 


capable of Infuſions by thoſe who were 


ready 
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ready to work acording to the Occur- 
rences upon their ſeveral Conſtitutions. 
But the Reputation of the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who had indeed arriv*d at 
a wonderful general Eſtimation, was 
believ'd to be moſt inſtrumental in it; 
and the Lord Conway was thought an 
able Soldier, and of great Parts. Be- 


ſides, the Earl of Eſſex and Holland 


were thought leſs governable by thoſe 
Councils to which the main was then to 
be entruſted, the Earl of S rafford bear- 
ing a Part in them; to whom the firſt 
was very averſe, and the latter irrecon- 
cileable. 1 | 5 
Diſpatches were ſent into Ireland to 
quicken the Preparations there, which 
the Earl had left in a great Forward- 
neſs, under the Care of the Earl of Or- 
mond his Lieutenant General: Money's 
iſſued out for the Levies of Horſe and 
Foot there, and for the making a 
Train ; all which were as well advanced, 


as, conſidering the general Diſcom- 


poſure, could be reaſonably expected. 
The King, the Earl of Northumber- 


land, and the Earl of Strafford, thought 


they had well provided for the worſt in 
making the Lord Conway to be Gene- 
ral of the Horſe: a Man very dear to 
the two Earls; and indeed, by a very 
extraordinary Fate, he had got a very 
particular Intereſt and Eſteem in many 
worthy Men of very different Qualifi- 
| cations. He had been born a Soldier 
in his Father's Garriſon of the Brill, 
' when he was Governor there; and bred 
up, in ſeveral Commands, under the 


particular Care of the Lord Pere, 


whoſe Nephew he was; and though he 
was married young, when his Father 
was Secretary of State, there was no 
Action of the Engliſh either at Sea or 
Land, in which he had not a conſidergble 
Command; and always preſerv'd a more 
than ordinary Reputation, in ſpite of 
ſome great Infirmities, which ule to be 
a great Allay to the Credit of active 
Men ; for he was a voluptuous Man in 
eating and drinking, and of great 


Licence in all other Exceſſes, and yet 


was very acceptable to the ſtricteſt, and 
the graveſt Men of all Conditions. 
And which was ſtranger than all this, 
he had always reſerved ſo much Time 


for his Books and Study, that - he was 


well verſed in all Parts of Learning, at 


leaſt appear'd like ſuch a one in all Oc- 
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courſe; 
thought him whom he found an Ene- 
my to his Enemies, 
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caſions, and in the beſt Companies. 
He was of a very pleaſant and inoffen- 
five Converſation, which made him 
generally very acceptable: ſo that the 


Court being at that time full of Faction, 
very few loving one another, or thoſe 


reſorted to any who were not. lov'd by 
them, he alone was even domeſtick 


with all, and not ſuſpected by either of © 


the Lords or the Ladies Factions. 
The War was generally thought to 
be as well provided for, as, after the laſt 


Years miſcarriage, it could be, by his 


being made General of the Horſe ; and 
no Man was more pleaſed with it, than 


the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who 


had contracted an extraordinary Opinion 
of this Man, and took great Delight in 
his Company, he being well able to ſpeak 
in the Affairs of the Church, and ta- 
king Care to be thought by him a very 
zealous Defender of it ; when they who 
knew him better, knew he had no kind 
of Senſe of Religion, and thought all 
was alike. He was ſent down with the 


firſt Troops of Horſe, and Foot, which 
were levied, to the Borders of Scotland, 
to attend the Motion of the Enemy, 


and had a Strength ſufficient to ſtop 


them if they ſhould attempt to paſs the 
River, which was not fardable in above 
one or two Places, there being good 
Garrifons in Berwick and Carliſle, And 
in this Poſture he lay near Newburn. in 
the out- ſkirts of Northumberland. 


Whilſt theſe Things were thus pub- 
lickly acted, private Agitations were 


Treaty and Pacification of the former 
Year, had given an Opportunity of 


forming Correſpondencies, and con- 
triving Deſigns, which had been more 


clandeſtine; and the late meeting in 
Parliament had brought many together, 


who could not otherwiſe have met, and 
diſcovered Humours and Affections, 
which could not elſe have been ſo eafily 
communicated, The Court was full 


of Faction and Animoſity, each Man 
more intending the Ruin of his Adver- 
ſary, and fatisying his private Malice, 
than advancing his Maſter's Service, or 
complying with his publick Duty, and 
to that purpoſe directing all their En- 
deavours, and forming all their Inter- 
whilſt every Man unwiſely 


a Friend to all his 
other 
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other Affections; or rather by the Nar- 


rowneſs of his Underſtanding, and Ex- 


tent of his Paſſion, contracted all his 


other Affections to that one of Revenge. 


And by this Means thoſe Emiſſaries 


for the Confuſion which was to follow, 
were furniſh'd with Opportunity and 


Art to intangle all thoſe (and God 
knows they were a great many) who 
were tranſported with thoſe vulgar and 
vile Conſiderations; cheap, ſenſeleſs 
Libels were ſcatter'd about the City, 
and fix d upon Grates and publick re- 
markable Places, traducing and vilify- 
ing thoſe who were in higheſt Truſt 
and Employment: Tumults were raiſed, 
and all Licence both in Actions and 


Words taken; inſomuch as a Rabble of 
mean, unknown, diſſolute Perſons, to 


the Number of ſome thouſands, at- 


tempted the Houſe of the Lord Arch- 


| Biſhop of Canterbury at Lambeth, with 
open Profeſſion and Proteſtation, hat 
they. would tear him in Pieces; which 


(though one of that Rabble, a Sailor, 


was apprehended and executed in Souib- 
wark, upon an Indictment of high 
Treaſon) was ſo juſt a Cauſe of Terror, 
that the Arch-Biſhop, by the King's 
Command, lodg'd for ſome Days and 


Nights in Mbite-Hall; which Place 


likewiſe was not unthreaten*d in their 
ſeditious Meetings and Diſcourſes, This 
infamous, ſcandalous, headleſs Inſur- 
rection, quaſh'd by the delerv'd Death 


of that one Varlet, was not thought to 


be contriv'd or fomented by any Perſons 


of Quality; yet it was diſcourſed after 


in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. 
Strode (one of thoſe Ephori who moſt 
avow'd the curbing and ſuppreſſing of 
Majeſty) with much Pleaſure and Con- 


tent; and it was mention'd in the firſt 
Draught of the firſt Remonſtrance 


(when the ſame was brought in by Mr, 
Pym) not without a Touch of Appro- 
bation, which was for that Reaſon 
ſomewhat alter'd, though it ſtill carri- 
ed nothing of Cenſure upon it in that 
ce. | | 


Things ftanding thus both in Court 


and City, and the Scots preparing with 
great Induftry for Invaſion, and we, at 
leaſt, for a Defence, on a ſudden the 
Lord Lowsaen (who before was ſaid to 
be committed for defiring Protection 
and Aid from the French King, by a 


Letter under his Hand) Was diſcharg'd 
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from his Impriſonment - without im- 
parting that Reſolution to the CoutiRll ; 
and after a few Days Admittance and 
kind Reception at White-Hall, was 


diſmiſs'd into Scotland; his Authority 


and Power with that People being as 
conſiderable as any Man's, and his 
Conduct as neceſſary for the Enterpri- - 


zes they had in hand. This Stratagem 


was never underſtood; and was then 
variouſly ſpoken of; many believing he 


had undertaken great Matters for the 


King in Scotland, and to quiet that 
Diſtemper; others, that it was an Act 
entirely compaſs'd by the Marquis of 


Hamilton, who was like to ſtand in 


need of great Supporters, by that ex- 
traordinary Obligation to endear him- 
ſelf with that Nation; or to commu- 
nicate ſomewhat to that Nation, if his 
Condition before were ſo good that it 
needed no Endearment. They who 
publiſh'd their Thoughts leaſt, made 
no Scruple of ſaying, That if the Policy 
Were good and neceſſary of his fir Com- 


milment, it ſeem'd as just and prudent to 


have continued him in that Reſtraint, _ 
The Progreſs in the King's Advance 
for Scotland, was exceedingly hinder'd 
by the great and dangerous Sickneſs of 
the Earl of Northumberland the General 
whoſe Recovery. was either totally de. 
ſpair'd of by the Phyſitian, or pronoun- 
ced to be expected very ſlowly ; ſo that 


there would be no Poſſibility for him 


to derform the Service of the North : 
Whereupon he ſent to the King, to de- 
fire that he would make Choice of ano- 
ther General. And though the Lord Con- 
way 1n all his Lettersſent Advertiſement, 
that the Scots had not advanced their Pre- 


parations to that Degree that they would 


be able to march that Year, yet the King 
had much better Intelligence that they 
were in Readineſs to move; and ſo 


concluded that it was neceſſary to ſend 


another General; and deſign'd the 
Earl of Strafford for that Command, 
and to leave the Forces in Ireland, 
which were raiſed to make a Diverſion in 
Scotland, to be govern'd by the Earl of 
Ormond, The Earl of Strafford was 
ſcarce recover d from a great Sickneſs, 
yet was willing to undertake the Charge, 
out of pure Indignation to ſee how tew 
Men were forward to ſerve the King 
with that Vigour of Mind they ought 
to do; but knowing well the malicious 

S Deſigns 
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De beaten by great Inequality of Numbers 
as oft as they encounter'd, if they were 
not ſupported by Engliſb Troops. - 
In this Poſture the Earl of Srrafford 
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Defigns which were contriv'd againſt 


himſelf, he would rather ſerve as Lieute- 


nant-General under the Earl of Northum- 
berland, than that he ſhould reſign his 
Commiſſion : And ſo, with and under 
that Qualification, he made all poſſible 
Haſte towards the North, before he 
had Strength enough for the Joutney. 
But before he could arrive with the 
Army, that infamous irreparable Rout 


at Newburn was fall'n out; where the 


Enemy march'd at a Time and Place, 
when and where they were expected, 
through a River deep though forda- 
ble, and up a Hill, where our Army 
was ranged to receive them : Through 
| thoſe Difficulties and Diſadvantages, 
without giving or taking any Blows 
(for the five or ſix Men of ours who 
were kill'd, fell by their Cannon, be- 
fore the paſſing of the River) they put 


our whole Army to the moſt ſhameful 


and confounding Flight that was ever 
heard of; our Foot making no leſs 

Haſte from Newcaſtle than our Horſe 
from Newburn; both leaving the 
Honour, and a great deal of the 
Wealth of the Kingdom, ariſing from 


the Coal-Mines, to thoſe who had not 


Confidence enough (notwithſtanding 
the Evidence they had ſeen of our Fear) 


to poſſeſs that Town in two Days af- 


ter; not believing it poſſible that ſuch 
a Place, which was able to have main- 
tain'd the War alone ſome Time, could 


be ſo kindly quitted to them : The 
Lord Conway never after turning his 


Face towards the Enemy, or doing any 
Thing like a Commander, though his 
Troops were quickly brought together 
again, without the Loſs of a dozen 
Men, and were ſo aſham'd of their 
Flight, that they were very willing as 


well as able to have taken what Revenge 


they would upon the Enemy, who 
were poſſeſs'd with all the Fears imagi- 
nable, and would hardly believe their 
own Succeſs, till they were aſſur'd that 
the Lord Conway with all his Army 
reſted quietly in Durham, and then they 
preſum'd to enter into New-Cafſtle. 


But it ſeem'd afterwards to be a full 


Vindication of the Honour of the Na- 
tion, that, from this infamous Defeat 
at Newbury, to the laſt entire Conqueſt 
of Scotland by Cromwell, the Scots Ar- 
my ſcarce perform'd one ſignal Action 
againſt the Engliſb, but were always 


found the Army about Durham, bring- 


ing with him a Body much broken with 


his late Sickneſs, which was not clearly 


ſhaken off, and a Mind and Temper 


confeſſing the Dregs of it, which being 


marvyellouſly provok'd and inflam'd 
with Indignation at the late Diſhonour, 


reder'd him leſs gracious, that is, leſs 
inclin*d to make himſelf ſo, to the Of- 
ficers, upon his firſt Entrance into his 
Charge ; it may be, in that Maſs of 
Diſorder, not quickly diſcerning to 
whom Kindneſs and Reſpe& was juſtly 


due. But thoſe who by this Time no 


doubt were retain*d for that Purpoſe; 
took that Opportunity to incenſe the 
Army againſt him; and ſo far prevail'd 


in it, that in a ſhort Time it was more 
inflam'd againſt him than againſt the 


Enemy; and was willing to have their 
Want of Courage imputed to Exceſs of 
Conſcience, and that their being not 


ſatisfy'd in the Grounds of the Quarrel 


was the only Cauſe that they fought no 
better. In this Indiſpoſition in all 


Parts, the Earl found it neceſſary to re- 
tire with the Army to the Skirts of 


Yorkſhire, and himſelf to York (whither 


the King was come) leaving Nortbum- 


berland and the Biſhoprick of Durbam 


to be poſſeſs*d by the Victors; who be- 


ing abundantly fatisfy'd with what they 
never hoped to poſſeſs, made no Haſte 
to advance their new Conqueſts 


It was very much wonder'd at, that 


the Earl of Sfrafford, upon his firſt Ar- 
rival at the Army, call'd no Perſons to 


a Council of War for that ſhameful 


Buſineſs of Newburn, or the more 
ſhameful quitting of New-Caſtle, where 


were not ten Barrels of Muſquet-Bullets, 


nor Moulds to make any; the Enemy 


having been long expected there, and 
our Army not leſs than a Month, in that 


Town ; Time enough, if nothing had 
been done before, to have made that 
Place tenable for a longer Time than it 
could have been diſtreſs'd. Whether 


the Earl ſaw that it would not have 


been in his Power to have proceeded 


finally and exemplary upon that Inqui- 


ſition, and therefore chole rather not to 


enter upon it; or whether he found the 


Guilt to be ſo involv'd, that though 
7 ſome 
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ſome were more obnoxious, few were 
unfaulty; or whether he plainly diſ- 
cern'd to what the whole tended, and 
ſo would not trouble himſelf farthiri] in 


diſcovering of that, which, inſtead of a 


Reproach, might prove a Benefit to the 


| Perſons concern'd ; I know not: But 


ublick Examination it never had. 
The Scots had no need now to ad- 
vance their Progreſs; their Game was 


in the Hands of better Gameſters. Be- 


ſides, they were not to make the leaſt 


Inroad, or to do the leaſt Treſpaſs to 
their Neighbours of Yorkſhire ; who 
were as ſollicitous, that they ſhould not 
be driven farther back; and therefore 


inſtead of drawing their Train'd Bands 
together, which of themſelves would 
have been a greater or better Army than 
was to contend with them, to defend 
their Country, or the Perſon of the 

King then with them, they prepar'd 
Petitions of Advice and good Counſel 
to him to call a Parliament, and to 
remove all other Grievances but the 


Scots. At the fame Time ſome Lords 


from London attended his Majeſty at 
York with a Petition, ſign'd by others, 
eight or ten in the whole, who were 
craftily perſwaded by Mr. Pym, Mr. 
Hambden, and Mr. Saint-Fohn, to 
concur in it, being full of Duty and 


Modeſty enough; without conſidering 
that nothing elſe at that Time could 


have done Miſchief; and ſo ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be made Inſtruments to- 
wards thoſe Ends which 1 in Truth Ong 
abhorr'd. 

In theſe Diſtractions and Diſcomyps: 
ſures, between an Enemy proud and 
inſolent in Succeſs, an Army corrupted, 
or at beſt diſhearten'd, a Country mu- 
tinous and inclin'd to the Rebels, at 
leaſt not inclin*d to reduce them, and 
a Court infected with all three, the 


King could not but find himſelf in 
great Straits; beſides that his Treaſure, 


which had hitherto kept that which was 
beſt from being. worſe, was quite ſpent. 


The raifing and diſbanding the firſt Ar- 


my ſo unfortunately and wretchedly, 
had coſt full three hundred thouſand 
Pounds, which the good Huſbandry of 
the Miniſters of the Revenue had trea- 
ſur'd up for an emergent Occaſion ; and 


the borrowing of ſo much Money for 
the raiſing and ſupplying this latter 
Army, had drawn . and 


Anticipations upon the Revenue to tliat 
Degree, that there was not left where- 
withal to defray the neceſſary Expence 


of the King's Houſhold; A Parliament 


would not be eaſily thought of on this 
Confideration, that it could not come 
together ſpeedily enough to prevent 


that Miſchief to which it ſhould be 


chiefly applied: For if we were not 
then in a Condition to defend our ſelves, 
in forty Days (the ſooneſt a Parliament 
could meet) an Army elate with Victo- 
ry, when no Town was fortify'd, or 
Paſs ſecur'd, might run over the King- 
dom; eſ pecially the People being every 


8 . ſo like to bid them welcome. 


A New Invention, that had not been 
practiſed in ſome hundreds of Years, 
was thought of, to call a great Council 
of all the Peers of England to meet and 


attend his Majeſty at Tort, within 


twenty Days; that by their Advice that 


great Affair might be the more proſpe- 


_— managed. 


The Lords came to York to the great. 


Counell' in September and the firſt Day 


of their meeting the King declar'd to 
them, That he was reſolv'd to call a 


Parliament to aſſemble at Weſtminſter 


the third Day of November following; 


which was as ſoon as was poſſible. And 
on the ſirſt Day of the Lord's meeting, 
a Petition is preſented to his Naben 
full of dutiful and humble Ex 
from the Scots, who well knew heir 


Time, and had always (how rough and 


undutiful ſoever their Actions were) 
given the King as good and as ſubmiſ- 


ſive Words as can be imagin'd. This 


Petition, full of as much Submiſſion as 
a Victory it ſelf could produce (as was 


urg*d by ſome Lords) could not but be- 


get a Treaty, and a Treaty was reſolv'd 
on ſpeedily to be at Rippon, a Place in 
the King's Quarters ; but then' ſpecial 


Care was taken, by Caution given to his 
Majeſty, that no ſuch ungracious Per- 


ſons might be intruſted by him in this 
Treaty, as might beget Jealouſies in the 
Scots, and ſo render it fruitleſs; and 
therefore the Earls of Hertfort, Bedford, 
Pembroke, Saliſbury, Eſſex, Holland, 


Briſtol, and Berkſhire. The Lords Man- 


devile, Wharton, Dunſmore, Brook, Sa- 
vile, Paulet, Howard of Eſcrick (the 
Lord Say being ſick, and ſo not pre- 
ſent at 7ork) were choſen by the King; 
all popular Men, and not one of them 
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72 
of much Intereſt in the Court, but on- 
ly the Earl of Holland, who was known 
to be fit for any Counſel that ſhould be 
taken againſt the Earl of Strafford, who 
had among them ſcarce a Friend or 
Perſon civilly inclin'd towards him. 
When theſe Commiſſioners from the 
King atriv*d at Rippon, there came 0- 
thers from the Scots Army of a Quality 
much inferior, there being not above 
two Noblemen, whereof the Lord 
Lowden was the chief, two or three 
Gentlemen and Citizens, and Alexander 
Henderſon their Metropolitan, and two 
or three other Clergymen. The Scots 
applied themielves moſt particularly to 
the Earls of Bedford, Efſzx, Holland, 
and the Lord Mandevila, though in 
publick they ſeem'd equally to careſs 
them allz and beſides the Duty they 


profeſs'd to the King in the moſt ſub- 


miſs ' Expreſſions of Reverence that 
could be us'd, they made great and vo- 
luminous Expreſſions Of their Affection 


10 the Kingdom and People of England; 


and remembred the infinite Obligations 


they bad from Time 10 Time receiv'd from 
this Nation; eſpecially the Affiſtence they 


had from it in their Reformation of Re- 
om: and their attaining the Light of 
the Goſpel; and therefore as it could ne- 
ver fall into their Hearts to be ungrate- 


ful to, ſo they bop'd that the good People 
of England would not entertain any ill 


Opinion of their coming into this King- 


dom at this Time in a Hoſtile Manner, 


as if they bad the leaſt Purpoſe-of doin 
wrong to any particular Perſon, muc 
leſs to alter any thing in the Government 
of the Kingdom ; proteſting that they bad 


the ſame Teaderneſs of their Laws and 


Liberties, and Privileges, as of their 


on; and that they did bape thut this 


very Manner of their coming in might be 
for the Good of this Kingdem, and the 


Benefit of the Subjects thereof, in the giv- 


ing them Opportunities to vindicate their 
n Liberties and Luwms; which, though 


not yet ſo much in vaued as thoſe of Scot- 


land had been, were enough infring d by 
thaſe very Men why had brought ſo preat 
Miſery and Confnfion upon that Kingdom ; 


and who intended, when they had finiſh'd 


Ihbeir Work there, and in Ireland, to e- 

Fabliſb the ſame Slavery in England as 
they bad brought upon the other two 
Kingdoms. All which would be prevent- 
ed by the Removal of three or four Per- 
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ſhould not be put to Flight, 


ſons from about the King; whoſe own 
gracious Diſpoſition and Inclination would 
bountifully provide for the Happineſs of 
all bis Dominions, if thoſe ill Men had 
uo Influence upon his Counſels. 
There was not a Man of all the Eu- 
gliſb Commiſſioners to whom this Kind 


of Diſcourſe was not grateful enough, 


and who did not promiſe to himſelf 
ſome Convenience that the Aterations 
which were like to happen might pro- 
duce. And with thoſe Lords with 


whom they deſir'd to enter into a great- 


er Confidence, they conferr'd more o- 
penly and particularly, of the three 
Perſons towards whom their greateſt. 


Prejudice was, the Arch-Biſhop, the 


Earl of Sirafford, and the Marquis of 
Hamilton (for in their whole Diſcourſes 
they ſeem'd equally at leaſt incenſed a- 
gainſt him, as againſt either of the 
other two) whom they reſoly*d ſhould 
be remov*d from the King. 
This appear*d ſo hopeful a Model t 
moſt of the King's Commiſſioners (who 
having no Method preſcrib'd to them 
to treat in, were indeed ſent only to 
hear what the Scots would propoſe, the 
King himſelf then intending to deter- 
mine what ſhould be granted to-them) 
they never conſider'd the Truth of any 
of their Allegations, nor deſir'd to be 
inform'd of the Ground of their Pro- 
ceedings; but patiently hearken'd to all 
they ſaid in publick, of which they in- 
tended to give an Account to the King; 
and willingly heard all they ſaid in pri- 
vate, and made ſuch Uſe of it as they 
thought moſt conduc'd to their own 
Ends. The Scotts Commiſſioners pro- 
poſed, That for the avoiding the effu- 
ſion of Chriſtian Blood, there might be 
ſome Way found to prevent all Acts of 
Hoſtility on either Side; which could 
not poſſibly be done, except ſome Or-. 
der was given for the Payment of their 
Army, which was yet reſtrain'd to cloſe 
and narrow Quarters. And the Truth 
is, they were in daily Fear that thoſe 
Quarters would have been beaten up, 
and ſo the ill Courage of their Men too 
eaſily diſcover*d, who were more taught 
to ſing Plalms, and to pray, than to 
uſe their Arms; their Hopes of pre- 
vailing being, from the beginning, 
founded upon an Aſſurance that they 


There had been in that infamous 
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Rout at Neroburn two or three Of- would not be able to do; and to- 
ficers of Quality taken Priſoners, who wards this he labour'd with all In- 
endeaveuring to Charge the Enemy duſtry and Dexterity. The Duke of 
with the Courage they. ought to do, Richmond was young, and uſed to 
being deſerted by their Troops could diſcourſe with his Majeſty in his Bed- 


not avoid ling into the Scots Hands; Chamber rather than at the Council- 
namely, Wilmot, who was Commiſſary- Board, and a Man of Honour and Fi- 


General of the Horſe, and O Neil who delity in all places; and in no degree 
was Major of a Regiment; both Of- of confidence with his Country-men, 
ficers of ; "i and Reputation, and of becauſe he would not admit himſelf in- 
good Eſtcem in the Court with all thole to any of their Intrigues. The Mar- 
who were incenſed againſt the Earl of quis had leave ta be wary, and 
Strafferd, towards whom they were would give his Enemies to new Ad- 
both very indevoted. Theſe Gentle- vantages. 
men were well known to ſeveral of the Nor indeed was 3 any Man's Ad. 
Principal Commanders in the Scots vice of much Credit with the King, 
Army (who had ſerved together with but that of the Earl of Sirafford ; who 
them in Holland under the Prince of had no reaſon to declare his Opinion, 
Orange) and were treated with great upon ſo nice a Subject in the Preſence 
Civility in their Camp; and when the of the Earl of Holland and Sir Herry 
Commiſſioners came to Ripon, they Vane; and thought there was only one 
brought them with them, and preſent- way to be purſu*d (which was not to be 
ed them to the King by his Commiſ- communicated at the Council) and that 
ſioners, to whom they were very ac- was to drive the Scots out of the King- 
ceptable z and did thoſe who delivered dom by the Army: and without con- 
them more Service by the Reports they ſidering what was done at the Treaty 
made of them in the Army when they (which had not yet agreed upon any 
returned, than they could have done by Ceſſation) he ſent a good Party of 
remaining Priſoners with them. Horſe, Commanded by Major Smith, 
After few Days the Commiſſioners to. fall upon upon a Scozifo Quarter in 
return'd to the King at York, and gave the Biſhoprick of Durham, who defeat- 
him an Account of what had paſs'd, ed two or three of their Troops, and 
and of the extraordinary Affection of took all their Officers Priſoners, and 
the Scots to his Majeſty's Service; and made it manifeſt enough that the King- 
Wi.lmet and O Neil magnify'd the good dom might be rid of the reſt, if it were 
Diſcipline and Order obſerv'd in the vigorouſly. purſu'd; which the Earl of 
bo and made their Numbers to be Strafford heartily intended. But Lefty, 
believ'd much ſuperior to what in the Scotiſb General, complain'd that be 
Truth they were. himſelf had forborn fo make any ſuch at- 
Three of the Commiſſioners, and no 7empt out of reſpect to the Treaty; and 
more, were of the King's Council, the the Englijh Commiſſioners thought 
Earls of Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Hol- them neglected, and affronted by 
land, who were all inipired by the Scots, it. And when it was found that his 
and lik'd well all that they pretended Officer who conducted that Enterprize 
to deſire. Beſides thoſe, the King had was a Roman Catholick, it made more 
no body to conſult with but the Lord noiſe; and they prevailed with the King 
| Keeper Finch, the Duke of Richmond, to reſtrain his General from giving out 
the Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of any more {ach Orders. 
Strafferd, and Sir Harry Vane principal The King begun ſo far to diſlike the 
Secretary of State. The firſt of which, Temper of the Commiſſioners, that he 
the Lord Keeper, was obnoxious to ſo thought the Parliament would be more 
many Reproaches, that though his At- jealous of his Honour, and more ſenſi- 
tection and Fidelity was very entire to ble of the Indignities he ſuffer'd by the 
the King, all his Care was to provoke Scots, than the Commiſſioners appear*d 
no more Enemies, and to ingratiate to be; and therefore he ſent them 
himſelf to as many of thoſe as he per- back to Rippen again to renew the 
ceived were like to be able to pro- Treaty and to conclude a Ceſſation of 
tect him, which he knew the King Arms upon as good Terms as they 
20 . | „ could; 3 
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could; ſo that the Scots Army might 
not advance into Yorkſhire, nor enlarge 
their Quarters any Way beyond what 
they were already poſſeſ'd of: And 
this Conceſſion being agreed to, they 
ſhould not enter upon any other Parti- 
culars, but adjourn the Treaty to Lon- 
don; which was the only Thing the 
Scots defir'd, and without this they 
could never have brought their Deſigns 
to pals. When the other Lords re- 
turn'd to Rippon, the Earl of Pembroke 
was ſent with two or three other Lords 
to London, with a Letter from the 
Fs, and a Subſcription from the 

ord's Commiſſioners of the Treaty 
(which was then more powerful) to 
borrow two hundred- thouſand Pounds 
from the City, for the Payment of both 


Armies whilſt the Ceſſation and Treaty 


ſhould continue; which they hop*d would 
quickly be at an end, and the Scots return 
into their own Country. The City was 
eaſily perſwaded to furniſh the Money, 
to be repaid out of the firſt that ſhould 
be rais'd by the Parliament; which was 
very ſhortly to meet. 
The Commiſſioners at Rippon quick- 
ly agreed upon the Ceffation ; and 
were not unwilling to have allow'd 6f- 
ty thouſand Pounds a Month for the 
Support of the Scots Army, when they 
did aſſign but thirty thouſand Pounds 
a Month for the Payment of the 
King's; and to have taken the Scottiſb 
Commiſſioners Words for their Muſters, 
which made their Numbers fo much 
ſuperior to the other : But that Sum of 
fifty thouſand Pounds a Month was af- 
terwards reduc'd to about five and 
twenty thouſand ; and the whole a- 
mounting to above fifty thouſand 
Pounds a Month, was a Sum too great 
for the Kingdom to pay long, as was 
then generally believ'd. It was pre- 
tended thut two Months would put an 
end to the Treaty; ſo that the two hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds, which the City 
had ſupply'd, would dilcharge all the 
Diſbanding: And in this Hope the 
King confirm'd the Ceſſation, and ſent 
a ſafe Conduct for ſuch Commiſſioners 
as the Scots ſhould think fit to fend to 
London for the carrying on the Treaty. 
All which being done, the King and 
the Lords left York, that they might 
be at Lindon. before the beginning of 


againſt the Scots; 
not uſe to have too charitable an Opi- 
nion. 


they went away without them: 
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the Parliament; the Earl of Strafford 
ſtaying {till in the North to put the 


Army into as good a Poſture as he 


could, and to tupprels the mutinous 
Spirit it was inclin'd to; and if it were 


poſſible, - to diſpoſe that great County 


(of which he had the entire Command) 
to a better Temper towards the King's 
Service, and to a greater Indignation 


of whom they did 


But in both theſe Applications 
he underwent great Mortifications ; the 


Officers of the Army every Day aſking 


his leave to repair to London, being 
choſen to ſerve in Parliament; 3 and 
when he denied to give them Paſſes, 
And 
the Gentlemen of the Country who had 
moſt. depended upon him, and been 
oblig*d by him, withdrawing their Ap- 
plication and Attendance, and entring 


into Combination with his greateſt E- | 


nemies againſt him. 
It is not to be denied, the King was 
in very great Straits, wid had it not in 


his Power abſolutely to chooſe which 


Way he would go; and well forefaw, 


that a Parliament in that Conjuncture 


of Affairs would not apply natural and 


proper Remedies to the Diſeaſe ; for 
though it was not imaginable it would 


run the Courſes it afterwards did, yet 


it was viſible enough he muſt reſign ve- 
ry much to their Affections and Appe- 
tire (which were not like to be con- 
tain'd within any modeſt Bounds) and 
therefore no queſtion his Majeſty did 


not think of calling a Parliament at 
. firſt, but was wrought to it by degrees: 


Yet. the great Council could not but 
produce the other; where the Unſkil- 
fulneſs and Paſſion of ſome for Want of 
diſcerning Conſequences, and a gene- 
ral Sharpneſs and Animoſity againſt 


Perſons, did more Miſchief than the 


Power and Malice of thoſe who had a 
form'd Deſign of Confuſion: For 
without Doubt that Fire at that Time 
(which did ſhortly after burn the whole 
Kingdom) might have been cover'd 


under a Buſhel. 


for the King to have continued in his 
Army, and to have drawn none thither 
but ſuch- as were more afraid of Diſho- 


nour than Danger; and to have truſted 


the 
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of England ; 


upon thoſe Alterations : 
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the Juſtice and Power of the Law with 
ſuppreſſing of Tumults, and quieting 
Diſorders in his Rear. 

But the King was without the Pre- 
ſence and Attendance of any Man in 
whoſe Judgment and Wiſdom he had 
a full Confidence; for the Earl of 
Strafford was at the Army; and they 
who firſt propos'd the calling the Peers, 
knew well enough that the King knew 
Parliaments too well to be inclin'd to 


call one if they ſhould propoſe it; and 


therefore they propos'd another Expe- 


dient, which he knew not; and ſo was 


ſurpriz?d with the Advice (which he 
thought could do no Harm) and gave 
Direction for the iſſuing out of the 
Writs, before he enough conſider'd 
whether it might not in truth produce 


| ſome Miſchief he had not well thought 
of; as he quickly found. 


The next Error to this was, 
the Meeting of the great Council at 
York, and before any Conſent to the 
Treaty at Rippon, there was not a State 
made, and Information given of the 


whole Proceedings in. Scotland, and 
thereupon ſome Debate and Judgment 


by the whole Council before the Sixteen 
departed, for their Information and In- 
ſtruction: And this had been ſtrange- 
ly omitted before at the Pacification, 
inſomuch as many who had been em- 


ploy'd in that firſt at h Berks, and in 


the laſt at Rippon, confeſs'd that none 
of them (and they were of the Prime 
Quality) then did, or ever after, know 
any thing of the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
that Kingdom, but what they had re- 
ceiv'd at thoſe Meetings from the Per- 


ſons who were naturally to make their 


own Defence, and fo by accuſing others 
to make their own Caſe the more plau- 
ſible; in which it could not be expect- 
ed they would mention any Thing to 
their own Diſadvantage. 

By them they were told Of a Liturgy 
impos*d upon them by their Biſhops, con- 
brary lo, or without Act of Parliament, 
with ane Circumſtances of Severity 
and Rigour; of ſome Clauſes in that Li- 
turgy, different from that of the Church 


ments of e. and Animadverſions 
O, a Book of 


Canons in which an extraordinary and 
extravagant Power was aſſerted to the 
* a High Commiſſion Court, 


Biſhops : 


to his Majeſty, 
their Grievances were but heard, to lay 


that at- 


with pretty ſmart Com- 


which exceeded all Limits, and cenſur*'d 
all Degrees of Men: Of the infolent 
Speeches of this Biſhop to that Nobleman, 
and of the ill Life of another; of their 
own great. Humility and Duty to their 


ſacred Sovereign, without whoſe Favour 


and Protection they would not live: And 


laſtly, Of thetr ſeveral moſt ſubmiſſive Al- 
dreſſes, by Petition and all other Ways 
being dgęſirous, when 


themſelves and their Complaints at his 


Royal Feet, and to be moſt entirely diſ- 
Pos d by him in ſuch Manner, as to his 


Wiſdom alone ſhould be thought fit; but 
that by the Power and Interpgſition of 
their Adverſaries, all their Supplications 
had been rejected, and they never yet ad- 
mitted to be heard. 


With theſe and the like Artifices tue 


good Lords were ſo wrought upon, 
that they eaſily conſented to whatever 
was propos'd; nor was there any Pro- 


poſition made and inſiſted on by them 


at the firſt or ſecond Treaty, which 
was not for the Matter fully conſented 


to; whereas, if their Lordſhips had 


been fully advertis'd of the whole 
Truth, his Majeity had full Power, by 
the Laws of Scotland then in force, to 


make that Reformation he intended. 


The laſt and moſt confounding Er- 
ror was removing the Treaty to London, 
and upon any Terms conſenting that 


the Scottiſh Commiſſioners ſhould reſide 
there before a Peace concluded. By 


which Means, they had not only Op- 
portunity to publiſh all their Counſels 
and Directions in their Sermons to the 


People (who reſorted thither in incre- 


dible Numbers) and to give their Ad- 
vice, from Time to Time, to thoſe of 
the Engliſh who knew not ſo well yet 
to compals their own Ends, but were 
ready (when any Buſineſs was too big 


and unweildy to be manag'd by the few 


who were yet throughly engag*d) to 
interpoſe in the Name of their Nation, 


- and with Reference to Things or Per- 
ſons to make ſuch Demands ſrom and 


on the Behalf of the Kingdom ot Scot- 
land, as under no other Style would 
have received any Countenance ; and 
this brought that univerſal Terror with 
it (as will appear to the Life in the 
Proceſs of this Hiſtory) upon thoſe ot 
neareſt Relation to the King's Service, 
as well as thoſe at a greatcr Diſtance, 

who 


as Civil; 
With this Superiority, paid all the out- 


Perſon of the General, 


—— — —— 2 — 
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| who clearly diſcern'd and deteſted the 


Villany and Wickedneſs of thoſe Tranſ- 


actions, that their Warineſs and Wiſ- 
dom could not be great enough to pre- 
ſerve them, if they did not ſtupidly 


look on without ſeeming to underſtand 
what they could in no Degree controul 
or prevent. 

In all . there muſt be 
great Secrecy, Conſent, and Union; 
yet it can hardly be conceiv'd, with 
what entire Confidence in each other, 


the numerous and not very rich Nobi- 
lity of Scotland concurr'd in the carry- 


ing on this Rebellion: Their ſtrange 
Condeſcenſion and Submiſſion to their 
ignorant and infolent Clergy, who 
were to have great Authority becauſe 
they were to inflame all Sorts of Men 
upon the Obligations of Conſcience 


and in Order thereunto, and to revenge 


a little Indiſcretion and ill Manners of 
ſome of the Biſhops, had Liberty to e- 
rect a Tribunal the moſt tyrannical 


cover all Sorts of Men, and in all the 


Families of the Kingdom: So that the 


Preacher reprehended the Huſband, 


govern'd the Wife, chaſtis'd the Chil- 
dren, and inſulted over the Servants, 
in the Houſes of the greateſt Men. 
They 
Conduct of the whole Affair to a Com- 
mittee of a few, who had never before 
exercis'd any Office or Authority in the 


Publick, with that perfect Reſignation 
and Obedience, that no body preſum'd 


to enquire what was to be done, or to 


- murmur at, or cenſure any Thing that 


was done; and the General himſelf, 
and the Martial Affairs, were ſubject 
to this Regimen and Diſcipline as well 
yet they who were intruſted 


ward Reſpect and Reverence to the 
as if all the 
Power and Diſpoſal had been in him 
alone. 

The few Engliſh (for there were yet 
but very few who were intruſted from 
the beginning of the Enterprize, and 
with all that was then projected) were 
Men of reſerv'd and dark Natures, of 
great Iuduſtry and Addreſs, and of 


much Reputation for Probity and In- 


tegrity of Lite, and who truſted none 


but thoſe who were contented to be 
truſted to that Degree as they were wil- 


bing to truſt them, without being 1n- 


referr'd the Management and 


the Rebellion 
quiſitive into more than they were rea- 
dy to communicate, and for the reſt 


depended upon their Diſcretion and 
Judgment; and ſo prepar'd and diſ- 


pos'd, by ſecond and third Hands, 


many to concur and contribute to ſeve- 
ral preparatory Actions, who would 
never have conſented to the Concluſions 
which naturally reſulted from thoſe 
Premiſes. 

This united Strength, and humble 
and active Temper, was not encoun- 
ter'd by an equal Providence and Cir- 
cumſpection in the King's Councils, or 
an equal Temper and dutiful Diſpoſition 
in the Court; nor did they who re- 


ſolv'd honeſtly and ſtoutly to diſcharge 
the Offices of good Servants and good 
Subjects to the utmoſt Oppoſition of all 


unlawful Attempts, communicate their 


purpoſes to Men of the ſame Integrity, 


that ſo they might unite their Counſels 


as well in the Manner and Way; 28 


their Reſolutions in the End. But 


every one thought it enough to preſerve 
his own Innocence, and to leave the 
Reſt to thoſe who ſhould have Authori- 
ty to direct. The King was perplexed 
and irreſolute, and according to his 
natural Conſtitution (which never diſ- 


s'd him to Jealouſy of any Man of 
whom he had once thought well) was 
full of Hope, that his Condition was 


not ſo bad as it ſeem'd to be. The 
ueen wiſh'd much better to the Earl 


of Holland, than to the Arch-Biſhop or 


the Earl of Strafford, neither of them 
being in any Degree acceptable to her ; 
ſo that ſhe was little concern'd for the 
Danger that threatned them : But when 
ſhe faw the King's Honour and Dignity 
invaded in the Proſecution, ſhe with- 
drew her Favour from the Earl of Hol- 


land; but then ſhe was perſwaded, by 


thoſe who had moſt Credit with her, to 


believe, that by the Removal of the 


great Miniſters, her. Power and Au- 
thority would be encreas'd, and that 


the prevailing Party would be willing 


to depend upon her; and that by gra- 


tifying the principal Perſons of them | 


with ſuch Prefermeats as they affected, 
ſhe would quickly reconcile all ii Hu- 


mours: And fo ſhe hearkened to any 


Overtures of that Kind ; Which were 


always carried on Shout the Conſent 
or Privity of thoſe who were concern'd, 


who in Truth more dil d her bes. 
lute 
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lute Power with the King, than any great, and the Faction ſo ſtrong, to 


other Exceſs of the Court, and look'd 
upon it as the greateſt Grievance. E- 


very Man there conſider'd only what 


Application would be moſt like to raiſe 
is own Fortune, or to do thoſe Harm 
with whom he was angry, and gave 
himſelf wholly up to thoſe Artifices 


which might promote either. To pre- 


ſerve themſelves from the Diſpleaſure 
and Cenſure of the Parliament, and to 
render themſelves gracious to thoſe who 
were like to be powerful in it, was all 
Men's Buſineſs and Sollicirude. And 
in this very unequal and diſpropor- 
tion'd Condition and Temper, was the 


King's and the Scottiſo Army, the 


L 


Court and the Country, when the Par- 
liament met. 


The Parliument met upon the Third 
of November, 1640, with a fuller Ap- 
pearance than could be reaſonably ex- 
pected, from the ſhort Time for Elec- 
tions after the ifluing out the Writs; 
inſomuch as at the firſt not many Mem- 
bers were abſent. It had a fad and a 
melancholick Aſpect upon the firſt En- 
trance, which preſag'd ſome unuſual 
and unnatural Events, The King him- 


ſelf did not ride with his accuſtom'd 


Equipage, nor in his uſual Majeſty to 
Weſtminſter, but went privately in his 
Barge to the Parliament Stairs, and af- 
ter to the Church, as if it had been to 


a Return of a Prorogued or Adjourr'd 


And there was likewiſe 
which broke 


Parliament. 4 
an outward Accident, 


many of the King's Meaſures, and in- 


finitely diforder*d his Service beyond a 
Capacity of Reparation. From the 
Time the calling a Parliament was re- 


ſolv'd upon, the King deſign'd Sir 
Thomas Gardiner, who was Recorder of. 
J. enden, to be Speaker of the Houſe of 


Commons; a Man of Gravity and 
Quickneſs, that had ſomewhat of Au- 


thority and Gracefulneſs in his Perſon 


and Preſence, and in all Reipects equal 
—A A 

There was little Doubt but that he 
would be choſen to ſerve in one of the 


ſour Places of the City of London, 


which had very rarely rejected their 
Recorder. upon that Occaſion; and left 
that ſhould tail, Diligence was us'd in 
one or two other Places that he might 


be elected. The Oppoſition was ſo 


21 


ſelf rich) engag'd him in. 
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hinder his being elected in the City, 


that four others were choſen for that 
Service, without hardly mentioning his 
Name; nor was there leſs Induſtry us'd 
to prevent his being choſen in other 
Places; Clerks were corrupted not to 


make out the Writ for one Place, and 
Ways were found out to hinder the 
Writ from being executed in another, 


Time enough for the Return before the. 
Mecting: So great a Fear there was, 


that a Man of entire Affections to the 
King, and of Prudence enough to ma- 


nage thoſe Affections, and to regulate 
the contrary,” ſhould be put into the 
Chair. So that the very Morning the 
Parliament was to meet, and when the 


King intended to go thither, he was 
inform'd that Sir Thomas Gardiner was 


not return'd to ſerve as a Member in 


the Houſe of Commons, and fo was 


not capable of being choſen to be 


Speaker; ſo that his Majeſty deferr'd 


his going to the Houſe till the After- 


noon, by which Time he was to think 
of another Speaker. N 
Upon the Peruſal of all the Returns 


into the Crown Office, there were not 
found many Lawyers of eminent Name, 


(though many of them proved very e- 
minent Men afterwards) or who had 
ſerv'd long in former Parliaments, the 


Experience whereof was to be wiſh'd ; | 


and Men of that Profeſſion had been 
moſt commonly thought the moſt pro- 


per for that Service, and the putting it 


out of the Channel at that Time was 
thought too hazardous : So that, after 
all the Deliberation the Shortneſs of 
that Time would admit, Mr. Lenthell, 


a Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, was pitch'd 
upon by the King, and with very great 
Difficulty rather prevail'd with than 


perſwaded to accept the Charge. And 
no doubt a worſe could not have been 


deputed of all that Profeſſion who were 


then return*d ; for he was a Man of a 
very narrow timorous Nature, and of 


no Experience or Converſation in the 


Affairs of the Kingdom, beyond what 
the very Drudgery in his Profeſſion (in 
which all his Deſign was to make him - 


he was in all Reſpects very unequal to 

the Work, and not knowing how to 

preſerve his own Dignity, or to reſtrain 

the Licence and Exorbitance of others, 
8 


his 


In A Word, 


- 
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his Weakneſs contributed as much to 
the growing Miſchiefs, as the Malice 
of the principal Contrivers. However, 
after the King had that Afternoon re- 


commended the diſtracted Condition of 


the Kingdom (with too little Majeſty) 
to the Wiſdom of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, to have ſuch Reformation 
and Remedies applied as they ſhould 
think fit, propoling to them, as the 
beſt Rule for their Counſels, That all 
Things ſhould be reduced to the Practice 
of the Time of Queen Elizabeth; the 


Houle of Commons no ſooner return'd 


* 


amiſs in the Government, as Dane and 
contriv'd malicioufly, and upon Delibe- 
ration, to change the whole Frame, and 


to deprive the Nation of all the Liberty 


and Property which wwas their Birthright 
by the Laws of the Land; theſe Calami- 
ties falling upon us in the Reign of a pi- 
ous and virtuous King, who lov'd his 


People, and was a great Lover of Ju- 


ſtice. And thereupon enlarging in ſome 
ſpecious Commendation of the Nature 


and Goodneſs of the King, that he 
might wound him with leſs ſuſpicion, 


Ws 


he ſaid, Ve must enquire from what _ | 
Fountain theſe Waters of Bitterneſs - | 
oro d; what Perſons they were who had I 

ſo far inſmuated themſelves into bis Royal 


to their Houſe, than they choſe Mr. 
Lenthall to be their Speaker; and two 
Days after, with the uſual Ceremonies 


and Circumſtances, preſented him to 
the King, who declar'd his Accepta-- 
tion ; and ſo both Houſes were ready 
for the Work. 1 


* 


There was obſerv'd a ed e- 


lated Countenance in many of the 


Members of Parliament before they met 
together in the Houſe; the ſame Men 
who ſix Months before were. obſerv'd 
to be of very moderate Tempers, and 
to wiſh that gentle Remedies might be 
applied, without opening the Wound 
too wide and expoling it to the Air, 
and rather to cure what Wye amiſs, than 
too ſtrictly to make Inquiſition into 
the Cauſes and Original of the Malady, 
talk'd now in another Diale& both of 
Things and Perſons; and ſaid That 
they must now be of another Temper than 
they were the laft Parliament; that they 
mut not only ſweep the Houſe clean be- 
low, but must pull down all the Cobwebs 
<vhich hung on the Top and Corners, that 


they might not breed Dust, and ſo make 


a foul Houſe hereafter ; That they bad 
now an Opportunity to make their Coun- 
try happy, by removing all Grievances, 
end pulling up the Cauſes of them by the 
' * Roots, if all Men would do their Duties; 

and us'd much other ſharp Diſcourſe to 
the ſame Purpoſe : By which it was 
diſcern'd, that the warmeſt and boldeſt 


Counſels and Overtures, would find a 


much better Reception than thoſe of a 
more temperate Allay ; which fell out 
accordingly : And the very firſt Day 
they met together, in which they could 
enter upon Buſineſs, Mr. Pym, in. a 
long Diſcourſe, lamented the miſerable 
Condition of the Kingdom, aggravated 
all the Particulars which had been done 


8 * 
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Affections, as to be able to pervert his 


excellent Judgment, to atuſe his Name, 


and wickedly apply his Authority to coun. 


tenance and ſupport their own corrupt 


Defigns. Though he doubted there would 
be many found of this Claſſis, «who had 
contributed their Foynt Endeavours 10 


bring this Miſery upon the Nation; yet 


he believ'd there was one more Signal in 
that Adminiſtration than the reſt, Being 
a Man of great Parts and Contrivance, 


and of great Induſtry to bring «hat he 


defign*d to paſs; a Man, who in the Me- 


mary of many preſent, had ſate in that 


Houſe an earne# Vindicater of the Laws, 


and a moF zealous Aſſertor and Champi- 


on for the Liberties of the People; but 
that it was long fince he turn'd Apaſtate 


from thoſe good Affections, and was- be- 


come the greateſt Enemy to the Liberties 
of his Country, that any Age had pro- 
duc d. And then be nam'd the Earl of 
Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Lord Prefident of the Council eſta- 
bliſÞ*d in York for the Northern Ports 
of the Kingdom; who, he ſaid, bad in 
both Places, and in all ther Provinces 
wherein his Service had been usd by the 
King, raid ample Monuments of his 
tyrannical Nature; and that be belieyd, 
if they took a ſhort Survey of his Actions 
and Behaviour, they would find him the 
principal Author and Promoter of all 
thoſe Counſels what had ex pos'd the King- 


dom to ſo much Ruin; And fo inſtanc'd 


in ſome Actions done by him in 
England and in Ireland, ſome proud 
and over confident Expreſſions in Diſ- 
courſe, and ſome paſſionate Advices he 
had given in the molt ſecret Councils 
and Debates of the Affairs of State; 


adding 
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probation from the whole Houſe: nor 
was there, in all the Debates, one Per- 
ſon who offer*d to ſtop the Torrent by 
any favourable Teſtimony concerning 


-ddivg Cookie lighter Paſſages of his Va- 


nity and Amours that they who were 
not inflam'd with Anger and Deteſta- 


tion againſt him for the former, might 
have leſs Eſteem and Reverence for his 
Prudence. and Diſcretion: And ſo 
concluded, That they would well conſider 


hoc % provide 4 Remedy proportionable 


to the Diſeaſe, and to prevent the farther 
Miſchiefs they were to expect from the 
Continuance of this great Man's Power 


and Credit with the King, and his In- 


- fluence upon his Connjels. 


Mr. Pym had no ſooner finiſhed his 
Diſcourſe, than Sir John Clotworthy (a 
Gentleman of Ireland, and utterly un- 
known in England, who was, by the 


Contrivance and Recommendation of 


ſome powerful Perſons, return'd to ſerve 
for a Borough in Devonſhire, that ſo he 


might be enabled to act this part againſt 


the Lord Lieutenant) made a. long and 
confusd Relation of his Tyrannical car- 
riage in that Kingdom; of the Army be 
had raisd there to invade Scotland; how 
he had threatned the Parliament, if they 
granted not ſuch Supplies as he requird; 
of an Oath be had fram'd to be admi- 
niſter d to all the Scotiſh Nation which 
:nbabited that Kingdom, and his ſevere 
Proceeding againſt ſome Perſons of Qua- 
lity ho refus*d to take that Oath; and 
that be had with great Pride and Paſſion 


publickly declared at his leaving that 


Kingdom, If ever he ſhould neturn to that 
Sword, he would not leave a Scotiſh-man 


to inhabit in Ireland: with a Multitude 


of very exalted Expreſſions. _ 
Then Sir John Hotham, and ſome 


other Zorkſpire-Men, who had receiv*d 


{ome Diſobligation from the Earl in the 
Country, continued the Invective, men- 


tioning many Particulars of his imperi- 
ous Carriage, and that he had in the 
Face of the Country, upon the Exe- 


cution of ſome illegal Commiſſion, de- 


clar'd, that they ſboul find the little 
Finger ef the King's Preregative heavier 
pon them than the Loins of the Lato; 
which Expreſſion, though upon afcer- 
examination it was found to have a quite 
contrary Senſe, marvellouſly increas'd 
the Paſſion and Prejudice towards him. 
In concluſion, it was mov*d accord- 
ing to the ſecret Reſolution taken be- 


fore, that he might be forthwith Im- 


peach'd of High Tredſon ; which was no 
looner mention'd, than it found an Ap- 


the Earl's carriage, ſave only that the 


Lord Falkland ( who was very. well 


known to be far from having any Kind- 


neſs for him) when the Propoſition was 
made for the preſent accuſing him of 
high Treaſon, modeſtly defired the 
Houſe to conſider, Whether it would 
not ſuit better with the Gravity of their 
Proceedings, firſt to digeſt many of thoſe 
Particulars which had been mention'd, 
by a Committee, before they ſent up to ac- 
cuſe him; which was very frankly. an- 
iwerd'by Mr. Pym, That ſuch a Delay 
might probably Jap all their Hopes, and 
put it out of their. Power to proceed far- 
ther than they had done already; that 
the Earl's Power and Credit with' the 
King, and with all thoſe who had most 
Credit with King or Queen, was ſo 
great, that when'he ſhould come to know 
that ſo much of his Wickeaneſs was diſco- 
ver*d, his ewn Conſcience would tell him 
what he vas to expect; and therefore he 
would undoubtedly procure the Parlia- 


ment to be diſſolv'd, rather than undergo 


the Fuſtice of it, or take ſome other deſ- 


perate Courſe to preſerve himſelf, though 
Dith the Hazard of the Kingdom's Ruin: 


Whereas, if they preſently ſent up to 
:mpeach him of High Treaſon before the 
Honſe of Peers, in the Name and on the 
Behalf of all the Commons of England, 
who were repreſented by them, the Lords 
would be oblig'd in Fuſtice to commit him 
into ſafe Cuſtody, and ſo ſequeſter him 
from reſorting to Council, or having Ac- 
ceſs to his Majeſty ; and then they ſhould 
proceed again him in the uſual Form 
with all neceſſary Expedition. 

To thoſe who were known to have 
no Kindneſs for him, and ſeem'd to 
doubt whether all the Particulars al- 
ledg'd, being prov'd, would amount to 
High Treaſon, it was alledg*d, That the 
Houſe of Commons were not Judges, but 
only Accuſers, and that the Lords were 
the proper Fudges whether ſuch a Com- 
plication of enormous Crimes in one Per- 
ſon, did not amount to the higheſt Offence 
the Law took Notice of „and therefore 
that it was fit to preſent it to them. 

Theſe Reaſons of the Haſte they 

made, fo clearly deliver*d, gave that 
W Satisfaction, that without far- 

ther 


80 
ther conſidering the Injuſtice and Un- 
reaſonableneſs of it, they voted unani- 
mouſly That they would forthwith ſend 
up to the Lords and accuſe the Earl of 
Strafford of High Treaſon, and ſeveral 
other Crimes and Miſdemeanours, and 
 defire that he might be preſently ſeque- 
ſter'd from the Council, and committed to 
ſafe Cuſtody ; and Mr. Pym was made 

*hoice of for the Meſſenger to perform 
that Office. This being determin'd, 
the Doors were open'd, and moſt of 
the Houſe accompanied him on the 
Errand. 1 
It was about three of the Clock in 
the Afternoon, when the Earl of $:/raf- 
ford (being infirm, and not well diſ- 
pos'd in his Health, and ſo not having 
ſtirr'd out of his Houſe that Morning) 
hearing that both . Houſes ſtill far, 


thought fit to go thither. 


then to accuſe the Lord Say, and ſome 
others, of having induced the Scots to 


' invade the Kingdom; but he was 


ſcarce enter'd into the Houſe of Peers, 
when the Meſſage from the Houſe of 
Commons was call'd in, and when Mr. 
Pym at the Bar, and in the Name of all 
the Commons of England, impeach'd 
Thomas Earl of $ aber of High Trea- 
ſon, and ſeveral other heinous Crimes 


and Miſdemeanours, of which he ſaid 


the Commons would in due Time make 
Proof in form; and in the mean Time 
deſir'd in their Name, that he might 
be ſequeſter'd from all Councils, and 
be put into ſafe Cuſtody: And ſo 
withdrawing, the Earl was, with more 


Clamour than was ſuitable to the Gra- 


vity of that Supreme Court, call'd up- 
on to withdraw, hardly obtaining Leave 
to be firſt heard in his Place, which 
could not be denied him. 

He then lamented bjs great Mrsfor- 
tune to lie under ſo heavy a Charge; pro- 
feſs'd his Innocence and Integrity, which 
he made no doubt he ſhould make appear 
to them; defir'd that he might have his 
Liberty, until ſame Guilt ſhould be 


proved; end deſir'd them to confider, 


what Miſchief they ſhould bring upon 
themſelves, if upon ſuch a general Charge, 
without the mention of any one Crime, a 
Peer of the Realm ſhould be committed to 
Priſon, and fo depriv'd of his Place in 
that Houſe, wwhere be wwas ſummon*d by 
the King's Writ to nffit in their Coun» 


| It was be- 
liev'd by ſome, that he made that Haſte 


Votes 


cern'd. 
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ſels ; and of what Conſequence ſuch 4 
Precedent might be to their own Privilege 


and Birthright; and then withdrew. 
The Peers with very little Debate re- 
ſolv'd He ſhould be committed to the Cu- 
ſtody of the Gentleman Ujher of the Black- 


Rod, there to remain until the Houſe of 
Commons -ſhould bring in a particular 


Charge againſt bim: Which Determi- 
nation of the Houſe was pronounced to 


him at the Bar upon his Knees, by the 


Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, upon 


the Wool-lack : And ſo being taken 
away by Maxwell, Gentleman Uſher, 
Mr. Pym was call'd in, and inform'd 
what the Houſe had done; after which 

(it being then about four of the Clock) 


both Houſes adjourn'd till the next 


3 | 


The next Art, was to make the Se- 
'verity and Rigour of the Houſe as for- 


midable as was poſſible, and to make 


as many Men apprehend themſelves 


| obnoxious to the Houſe, as had been in 


any Truſt or Employment in the King- 


dom. Thus they paſs'd many general 
Ss concerning Ship-money, in 
which, all who had been High Sheriffs, 


and ſo collected it, were highly con- 


prime Gentlemen of Quality in all the 
Counties of England. Then upon ſome 


Diſquiſition of the Proceedings in the 


Star-Chamber, and at the Council-Ta- 
ble, all who concurr'd in ſuch a Sen— 


tence, and conſented to ſuch an Order, 


were declared Criminal, and to be pro- 
ceeded againſt. So that, in a Moment, 


all the Lords of the Council, all who 


had been Deputy Lieutenants, or High 


Sheriffs, during the late Years, found 


themſelves within the Mercy of theſe 


grand Inquiſitors, and hearing new 
Terms of Art, that a Complication of 


ſeveral Mildemeanours might grow up 
to Treaſon, and the like, it was no 


Wonder if Men deſir'd by all Means 


to get their Favour and Protection. 


When they had ſufficiently ſtartled 
Men by theſe Proceedings, and upon 
halt an Hour's Debate, ſent up an 


Accuſation againſt the Lord Arch-Bi. 


ſhop of Canterbury of High Treaſon, 
and fo remov'd him likewiſe from the 


King's Council, they reſted ſatisfied 
with their general Rules, Votes, and 


Orders, 


The like ſharp Concluſions 
were made upon all Lords Lieutenants 
and their Deputies, which were the 
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Orders, without making Haſte to pro- 
ceed either againſt Things or Perlons ; 
being willing rather to keep Men in 
Suſpenſe, and to have the Advantage 
of their Fears, than, by letting them 
ſee the worſt that could befall them, 
loſe the Benefit of their Application. 
For this Reaſon they us'd their utmoſt 
Skill to keep off any Debate of Ship- 
money, that that whole Buſineſs might 
hang like a Meteor over the Heads of 
thoſe that were in any Degree faulty in 
it; and it was obſervable, when not- 
withſtanding all their Endeavours to 


ivert it, that Buſineſs was brought in- 


to Debate, and upon that (which could 
not be avoided) the Lord Finch nam'd 
as an avow'd Factor and Procurer of 
that odious Judgment; who, if their 
Rule were true, That an Enatavour 10 
alter the Government by Law, and to in- 
troduce an Arbitrary Power, were Trea- 
ſon, was the moſt notoriouſly and unex. 
euſably guilty of that Crime of any 


Man that could be nam'd; before they 
could endure the Mention of an Accu- 


ſation of High Treaſon, they appointed 
a Committee, with great Deliberation 
and Solemnity, to bring in a Charge 
formally prepar'd (which had not been 
done in the Caſe of the Lord Arch-Bi- 
ſhop, or the Earl of Srraſford) and then 


gave a Day to be heard for himſelf at 


the Houſe of Commons Bar, whereby, 
againſt all Order, he was to take Notice 


Of what was handled in the Houle con- 


cerning himſelf; and then finding that 
by their own Rules, he would be like- 
wite accus'd of High Treaſon, they 
continued the Debate ſo long, that the 
Lords Houſe was riſen, ſo that the Ac- 
cuſation was not carried up till the next 


Morning; and before that Time, the 
Lord Keeper (being well inform'd of 


all that had paſs'd) had withdrawn 


himſelf; and ſhortly after went into 


 Hollaud ; the Lord Littleton, then 
Chief Juſtice of the Court of Common 
Pleas,. being made Keeper of the Great 
Seal of England in his Place. 

About the ſame Time Sir Francis 
Mindebanł, one of the principal Secre- 


taries of State, and then a Member of 


the Houſe of Commons, was accus'd of 
many "Tranſactions on the Behalf of the 
Papiſts, of ſeveral Natures (whoſe ex- 
traordinary Patron indeed he was) and 
he being then preſent in the Houle, 


23 


ſeveral Warrants under his own Hand 
were produc'd for the. Diſcharge of 
Proſecutions againſt Prieſts, and for 


the releaſe of Prieſts out of Priſon: 


Whereupon, whilſt the Matter ſhould 
be debated, according to Cuſtom, he 
was order*d to withdraw, and ſo went 
into the uſual Place, the Committee- 
Chamber ; immediately whereupon, 


the Houſe of Commons went to a Con- 


terence with the Lords upon ſome o- 


ther Occaſion, and returning from that 


onference, no more reſum'd the De- 
bate of the Secretary, but having con- 
ſider'd ſome other Buſineſs, roſe at 
their uſual Hour; and fo the Secretary 
had Liberty to go to his own Houſe ; 


from whence, obſerving the Diſpoſition 


of the Houſe, and well knowing what 


they were able to ſay againſt him, he 
had no more Mind to truſt himſelf in 
that Company, but the ſame Night 


withdrew himſelf from any Place where 


Enquiry might be made for him, and 
was no more heard. of till the News 
came of his being landed in France. 


So that within leſs than ſix Weeks, 


theſe terrible Reformers had caus'd the 


two greateſt Counſellors of the King- 
dom, and whom they moſt fear'd, and 
ſo hated, to be remov'd from the King, 


and impriſon*d, under an Accuſation of 


High Treaſon ; and frighted away the 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land,. and one of the principal Secreta- 
ries of State, in Foreign Kingdoms, for 
tear of the like; beſides the preparing 
all the Lords of the Council, and very 
many of the principal Gentlemen 
throughout England, who had been 


High Sheriffs, and Deputy Lieutenants, 
co expect ſuch Meaſure of Puniſhment 
from their general Votes and Reſolu- 


tions, as their future Demeanour ſhould 


draw upon them, for their paſt Offen- 
ces; by which Means, they were like 


to find no vigorous Reſiſtance or Oppo- 
ſition in their ſarther Deſigns. 
Having made their firſt Entrance up- 


on Buſineſs with this Vigour, they pro- 


ceeded every Day with the ſame Fer- 
vour 3 and he who expreſs'd moſt 
Warmth againſt the Court and Go- 
vernment, was heard with the moſt Fa- 
vour; every Day producing many 
form'd elaborate Orations, againſt all 
the Acts of State which had been done 
for many Years preceding. That they 


might 
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might haſten the Proſecution of the 


Earl of Strafford, which was their firſt 


effectually, they ſent a Meſſage to the 


great Deſign, they made a cloſe Com- 
mittee of ſuch Members; as they knew 
to be moſt for their Purpoſe, who 
ſhould, under an Obligation of Secrecy, 


prepare the Heads of a Charge againſt 


him ; which had been ſeldom or never 
heard of before in Parliament ; and that 
they might be ſure to do their Buſineſs 


Houſe of Peers, to deſire them to nomi- 


nate a ſeles Committee likewiſe of a few, 
to examine upon Oath ſuch Witneſſes, as 


the Committee of the Houſe of Commons 
for preparing the Charge againſt the 
Earl of Strafford ſhould produce before 


them, and in tbeir Preſence, and upon 


conſented to, and nam'd ſuch Men as 


ſuch Interrogatories as they ſhould offer ; 


which, though it was without Prece- 
dent, or Example, the Lords preſently 


well knew what they had to do. Then 
they cauſed Petitions to be every Day 
preſented, by ſome who had been 


griev'd, by any ſevere Sentences in the 


| Star-Chamber, or committed by the 


Lords of the Council; againſt Lords 


Lieutenants of Counties, and their De- 


uty Lieutenants, for having levyed 
Money upon the Country, for conduct- 


ing and cloathing of Soldiers, and o- 


ther Actions of a Martial Nature (which 
had been done by thoſe Officers ſo qua- 
lify*d, from the Time of Queen Eliza- 


betb, and was practiſed throughout her 


Reign) and againſt Sheriffs, for having 
levyed Ship- money. 


judicial ſoever, without ſo much as 


hearing the Sentences of Judgments 


read, were voted 7o be illegal, and a- 
gainſt the Liberty and Property of the 
Subject; and that all who were guilty of 


ſuch Proceedings, ſhould. be proſecuted for 


their Preſumption, and ſhould likewiſe 
pay Damages to the Perſons injur d. 
By which general Votes they had 
made themſelves ſo terrible, that all 
Privy-Counſellors, as well for what 
they had done at the Board, as in the 
Star-Chamber, all Lords Lieutenants, 
who for the moſt part were likewiſe 


_ Counſellors, whereof all were of the 
Houſe of Peers; and then all who were 


Deputy-Lieutenants, or had been She- 
riffs ſince the firſt iſſuing out of Writs 


jor the Collection of Ship-money, 


Upon all which 
Petitions all the Acts how formal and 
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whereof very many were then of the 
Houſe of Commons; found themſelves 
involv'd under ſome of thoſe Votes, 
and liable to be proceeded againſt upon 
the firſt Provocation; whereby they 
were kept in ſuch awe, both in the one 
Houſe, and the other, as if they were 
upon their good Behaviour, that they 
durſt not appear to diſlike, much leſs 
to oppoſe, whatſoever was propos'd. 
All Perſons impriſon'd for Sedition 
by the Star-Chamber upon the moſt ſo- 
lemn Examination and the moſt grave 
Deliberation, were ſet at Liberty, that 
they might proſecute their Appeals in 


Parliament. In the mean Time, though 


there were two Armies in the Bowels of 
the Kingdom, at ſo vaſt an Expence, 
Care was taken only to provide Money 
to pay them, without the leaſt mention 
that the one ſhould return into Scotland, 
and the other be diſbanded, that fo 
that vaſt Expence might be determin'd : 
But on the contrrry, frequent Inſinua- 
tions were given, That many great 


Things were firſt to be done before the 


Armies could be diſbanded z only they 
deſir'd the King, That all Papiſts might 
be forthwith caſbier'd out of his Army, 
which his Majeſty could not deny; and 
ſo ſome Officers of good Account were 
immediately diſmiſs' d. 1 

The Engliſh and the Scotiſb Armies 


remain'd quiet in their ſeveral Quarters 


in the North, without any Acts of Ho- 
ſtility, under the Obligation of the Ceſ- 
ſation, which was ſtill prorogued from 
Month to Month, that the People 
might believe that a full Peace would 


be quickly concluded. And the Trea- 


ty, which during the King's being at 
York had been held at Rippon, being 
now adjourn*d to London, the Scottiſh 
Commiſſioners (whereof the Earl of 


 Rothes, and the Lord Leden, who 


hath. been mention'd before, were the 
chief) came thither in great State, and 
was received by the King with that 
Countenance which he could not chooſe 
but ſhew to them; and were then 
lodged in the Heart of the City, near 
London- Stone, in a Houſe which uſed 


to be inhabited by the Lord Mayor or 


one of the Sheriffs, and was fituate ſo 


near to the Church of St. Antbolins, 


that there was a Way out of it into a 
Gallery of the Church. This Benefit 
was well foreſeen on all Sides in the 
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Accommodation, and this Church aſ- 
fign'd to them for their own Devotions, 
where one of their own Chaplains ſtill 

reach*d, among which Alexander Hen- 
derſon was the chief, who was likewiſe 
joyn'd with them in the Treaty in all 
Matters which had Reference to Reli- 
gion : And to hear thoſe Sermons 
there was ſo great a Conflux and Re- 
ſort, by the Citizens out of Humour 


and Faction; by others of all Qualities 


out of Curioſity; and by ſome that 


they might the better juſtify the Con- 


tempt they had of them, that from the 


firſt Appearance of Day in the Morn- 


ing on every Sunday, to the ſhutting in 
of the Light, the Church was never 


empty. They (eſpecially the Women) 


who had the Happineſs to get into the 
Church in the Morning (they who 
could not, hung upon or about the 


Windows without to be Auditors or 


Spectators) keeping their Places till the 


Afternoons Exerciſe was finiſh*d ; which 
both Morning and Afternoon, except 


to Palates and Appetites . ridiculouſly 
corrupted, was the moſt inſipid and flat 
that could be deliver*d upon any Deli- 
beration. | | 

The Earl of Rothes had been the 
chief Architect of that whole Machine 
from the beginning, and was a Man of 
very good Parts, and great Addreſs ; 
in his Perſon very acceptable, pleaſant 
in Converſation, very free and amorous, 
and unteſtrain'd in his Diſcourſe by any 


Scruples of Religion, which he only 


put on when the Part he was to act re- 


quir'd it, and then no Man could ap- 


pear more conſcientiouſly tranſported. 
There will be ſometimes Occaſion to 
mention him hereafter, as already as 


much hath been ſaid of the other; the 


Lord Lowgen, as is yet neceſſary. 
They were no ſooner come to the 
Town, but a new Committee of the 
Members of both Houſes, ſuch as were 
very acceptable to them, was appointed 


to renew and continue the Treaty with 


them that had been begun at Rippon: 
And then they publiſh'd and printed 
their Declaration againſt the Arch-Bi- 
ſhop of Canterbury and the Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in which they faid, That as 
they did reſerve thoſe of their own Coun- 
try who had been Incendiaries between 
the two Kingdoms, to be proceeded againſt 
in their own Parliament, ſo they dęſir' d 


* 
no other Fuſtice to be done againſt theſe 


two criminal Perſons but what ſhould 
Jeem good to the Wiſdom of the Parlia- 


ment. 8 5 | 

It was eaſily diſcern'd from that Ex- 
preſſion concerning Their own Country- 
men, that they meant no Harm to the 
Marquis of Hamilton, againſt, whom; 
in the beginning df the Rebellion, all 
their Bitterneſs ſeem'd to be directed, 
and who was thought to have the leaſt 
Portion of Kindneſs or good Will from 
the three Nations, of any Man who re- 
lated to the King's Service. But he 


had, by the Friendſhip he had ſhew'd 


to the Lord Lowden, and procuring his 
Liberty, when he was in the Tower 
for ſo notorious a Treaſon, and was to 


be in the Head of another as ſoon as he 


ſhould be at Liberty ; and by his Ap- 
plication and Dexterity at York in the 
Meeting of the great Council, and with 
the Scottiſh Commiſſioners employ'd 
thither before the Treaty; and. by his 
Promiſe of future Offices and Services, 
which he made good abundantly ; pro- 
cur'd as well from the Engliſb as the 
Scots, all Aſſurance of Indemnity z which 
they ſo diligently made good, that they 
were not more ſollicitous to contrive 
and find out Evidence or Information 
againſt the other two great Men, than 
they were to prevent all Information or 
Complaint, and to ſtifle all Evidence, 
which was offer'd, or could be pro- 
duc'd againſt the Marquis. Hoh 
And they were exceedingly vigilant 
to prevent the Scotiſ Commiſſioners 
entring into any Familiarity, or Con- 
verſation with any who were not faſt to 
their Party; inſomuch as one Day the 
Earl of Rothes walking in Weſtminſter- 
Hall with Mr. Hyde, towards whom 
he had a Kindneſs by Reaſon of their 
mutual Friendſhip with ſome Perſons of 
Honour, and they two walking towards 
the Gate to take Coach to make a Viſit 


together, the Earl on a ſudden defir'd 


the other To walk towards the Coach, 
and he would overtake him by the Time 
he came thither; but ſtaying very long, 
he imagin'd he might be diverted from 
his Purpoſe, and ſo walk*d back into 
the Hall, where preſently meeting him, 
they both purſwd their former Inten- 


tion ; and being in the Coach, the Earl 


told him, That he muſt excuſe his having 
made him ſtay ſo long, becauſe he. had 
| | been 
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been detain'd only concerning him; that 


 evhen he was walking with him, a Gen- 
' tleman paſſing by, touch*d his Cloak, 
which made him deſire the other to go be- 
Fore; and turning to the other Perſon, 


he ſaid, That ſeeing him walk in ſome 
Familiarity with Mr. Hyde, he thought 
himſelf oblig*d to tell him, That he walk- 
ed with the greateſt Enemy the Scottiſh 
Nation had in the Parliament, and that 


Hie ought to take heed how he communica- 


ted any Thing of Importance to him; and 
that after he was parted with that Gen- 


tleman, before he could paſs through the 
Hall, four or five other eminent Men, 
ſeverally, gave him the ſame Advertiſe- 


ment and Caution; and then ſpoke as 
unconcernedly and as merrily of the 


Perſons and their Jealouſy as the other 


could do. Men who were ſo ſagacious 
in purſuing their Point, were not like 
wmleny. 73: 5 
The firſt Compliment they put upon 
the Scottiſb- Commiſſioners was, that 
they were careſs'd by both Houſes with 
all poſſible Expreſſions of Kindneſs at 
leaſt, if not of Submiſſion; and an Or- 
der was carefully entred, That upon all 
Occaſions the Appellation ſhould be usd of 
(our Brethren of Scotland) and upon 
that, . wonderful kind Compliments 
paſs'd of a ſincere Reſolution of Amity 


and Union between the two Nations. 


Things being thus conſtituted, it be- 
came them to ſatisfy the publick Ex- 
pectation in the Diſcovery of their new 
Treaſons, and in ſpeedy Proceedings 
againſt thoſe two great Perſons. For 


the better preparing whereof, the Scol- 


tiſþ Commiſſioners in the Name of that 
Nation, preſented two diſtinct Decla- 


rations, againſt the Perſons of the 
Arch-Biſhop and the Earl of Strafford, 


ſtuffed with as much Bitterneſs and Vi- 
rulency as can be imagin'd. Theſe 
Diſcourſes were publickly read in both 


_ Houſes ; that againſt the Arch-Biſhop 


of Canterbury was for the preſent laid 


aſide, and I am perſwaded, at that 


Time, without any Thought of reſum- 
ing it, hoping that his Age and Impri- 
ſonment would have quickly freed them 
from farther Trouble. But a ſpeedy 
Proceeding againſt the other was vehe- 
mently preſs'd, as of no leſs Impor- 
tance than-the Peace between the two 
Kingdoms, nor without ſome Intima- 


tion, That there could be no Expectation 


that the Scottiſh Army would ever retire 
into their Country, and conſequently that 


the King's Army could be diſbanded, be- 


fore exemplary Fuſtice was done upon that 
Earl to their Satisfaction. When they 
had inflam'd Men with this Conſidera- 
tion ſufficiently z they, without any 


great Difficulty prevaiPd in two Propo- 


ſitions of moſt fatal Conſequence: to the 
King's Service; and to the Safety and 
Integrity of all honeſt Men. oe 

The firſt, For @a Committee to be ſet- 
tled of both Houſes for the taking prepa- 
ratory Examinations, Thus the Alle- 
gation was, That the Charge againſt the 
Earl of Strafford was of an extraordina- 
ry Nature, being to make a Treaſon evi- 


dent out of a Complication- of ſeveral ill 


Ads; that be muſt be traced through 
many dark Paths, and this precedent ſe- 
ditious Diſcourſe compar*d with that ſub- 
ſequent outragious Aclion, the Circum- 
ſtances of both. which, might be equally 
confiderable with the Matter itſelf ; and 
therefore that before this Charge could be 


_ fo directly made and prepar'd as was ne- 


ceſſary (for he was hitherto only accus'd 
generally of Treaſon) it was requiſite 
that a Committee ſhould be made. of beth 
Houſes to examine ſome Witneſſes upon 
Oath, upon whoſe Depoſitions, his Im- 


 peachment would eaſily be framed. This 


was no ſooner propos'd in the Houſe of 
Commons, than conſented to ; and up- 
on as little Debate yielded to by the 


Lords; and the Committee ſettled ac- 


cordingly : Without conſidering that 
ſuch an Inquiſition would eaſily prepare 
a Charge againſt the moſt innocent 


Man alive; where that Liberty ſhould 
be taken to examine a Man's whole 


Life; and all the Light, and all the 
private Diſcourſes had paſt from him, 
might be tortur*d, perverted, and ap- 
plied, according to the Conſcience and 


the Craft of a diligent and malicious 


Proſecution. | 

The Second was, For the examining. 
upon Oath Privy-Counſellors, upon . ſuch 
Matters as had paſs'd at the Council- 
Table. The Allegation for this was, 
That the principal Ingredient into the 
Treaſon with which the Earl was to be 
charg*d, was, a Purpoſe to change the 
Form of Government; aud, inſtead of, 
that ſettled by Law, to introduce a Pot 


er meerly arbitrary, Now this Deſign 


muſt be made evident, as well by the 
| -- =. Advices 
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5 Advices SAY he gave, and the Ex- 
preſſions he utter'd upon emergent Oc- 

caſions, as by his publick Actions; and 
thoſe could not be diſcover*d, at leaſt 
not prov*d, but by thoſe who were pre- 
| ſent at Juch Conſultations, and they 
were only Privy-Counſellors. 
was alledg'd, That at his coming from 


Ireland the Far bad ſaid in Council 


there; That if ever be return'd to that 


Sword again, he would not leave a Sco- 


tiſh- Man in that Kingdom; and at his 
arrival in this Kingdom, the Lord 
Mayor and. ſome Aldermen of London 
attending the Board, about the Loan of 


Moneys, and not giving that Satisfaction 


was expected, that he ſhould puil a Letter 
out of his Pocket, and ſhew what Courſe 
the King of France then took for the raiſ- 

ing of Money; and that he ſhould tell 
the King, That it would never be well 


till he bang d up a Lord Mayor of Lon- 


don in the City to terrify the reſt. 

There was no greater Difficulty to 
ſatisfy the Houſe of Commons with the 
Reaſonableneſs of this, than of the for- 
mer; but the compaſſing it, was not 
like to be eaſy; for it is viſible, that 
though the Lords ſhould join with 
them, the Privy-Counſellors would in- 
_ fiſt upon the Oath they had taken, and 
pretend That without the King*s Conſent 
they might not diſcover any Thing that 
had paſsd at that Bord; ſo that the 
greateſt Difficulty would be, the procur- 
ing the King's Conſent for the betraying 
himſelf : But this must be inſiſted on, 
for God forbid that it might be ſafe for 
any deſperate wicked Counſellor to propoſe 
and adviſe at that Board Courſes deſtruc- 
tive to the Health and Being of the King- 
dom; and that the Sovereign Phyſician, 
the Parliament, ſhould be hindred from 
preſerving the Publick, becauſe no Evj- 
dence mut be given of fuch corrupt and 
wicked Counſels, And ſo provided 
with this ſpecious Oratory, they deſire 
' the Lords to concur with them for this 
neceſſary Examination of Privy- Counſel- 
lors; who, without much Debate, con- 


ſented; and appointed ſome to attend 


the King for his Conſent : Who, not 


well weighing the Conſequence ; and 

being in Publick Council unanimouſly 

advis'd 0 conſent to it; and that the not 

doing it would lay ſome Taint upon his 

Council, and be. a tacit Confeſſion, that 

there had been Agitations at that Place 
3 - 


As it 


which would nat endure the Light, yield: 


ed that they ſhould be examin'd ; which 
was ſpeedily done accordingly, by the 


Committee of both Houſes appointed 
for that Purpoſe. * 7 

The Damage was not to be expreſꝰ d; 
and the Ruin "that laſt A& brought to 
the King was irreparable; for, beſides 
that it ſerv*d their Turn to prove thoſe 
Words againſt the Earl of Strafford, 
which Sir Harry Vane ſo punctually re- 
member'd, and beſides, that it was 
Matter of Horror to the Counſellors, 
to find that they might be arraign'd 
for every inconſiderate Expreſſion or 


Word they had usd there; and fo 
made them more engag'd to ſervile 


Applications; it baniſh'd for ever all 
future Freedom from that Board, and 
thoſe Perſons, from whom his Majeſty 
was to expe& Advice in his greateſt 
Streights; all Men fatisfying them- 
ſelves, That they were no more oblig d to 
deliver their Opinions there freely, when 
they might be impeach*d in another Place 


for ſo doing; and the evincing this 


fo uſeful Doctrine, was without doubt 


more the Deſign of thoſe grand Mana- 


gers, than any Hope they. had, of re- 
ceiving further Information thereby, 
than they had before. | 
And for my Part I mult aſk leave of 
thoſe noble Lords, who after the King's 
Conſent gave themſelves Liberty to be 


examin'd, to ſay; that if they had well 
confider'd the Oath they had taken 


when they were admitted to that Sacie- 
ty, which was [ To keep ſecret all Mat- 

ters committed and reveaPd to them, or 
that ſhould be treated of ſecretly in Coun- 
cil] they would not have believ'd, that 
the King himſelf could have diſpenſed. 
with that Part of their Oath. It is true, 
there 1s another Clauſe in their Oath, 

that allows them with the King's Con- 


ſent to reveal a Matter of Council: But 
that is, only what ſhould touch another 


Counſellor z which they are not to de 


without the Leave of the King, or 


the Council. | 

It was now Time to mind them⸗ 
ſelves, as. well as the Publick, and to 
repair, as well as pull down; and there- 
fore, as the principal Reaſon (as was 


ſaid before) for the accuſing thoſe two | 


great Perſons of High Treaton (that 1s, 
of the general Conſent to it before any 


Evidence was requir'd) was, that they 
- 


might _ 
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might be remov'd from the King's. 
Preſence and his Counſels, without 
which they conceiv'd theirs would have 
no Power with him; ſo that being 
compaſs'd, Care was taken to infuſe 
into the King by the Marquis Hamilton, 
That his Majeſty having declared to his 


0 People, that he really intended a Refor- 


mation of all thoſe Extravagancies, 
which former Neceſſities, or Occaſions, 


or Miſtakes, had brought into the Go- 


vernment of Church or State; he could 
not give a more lively and demonſtrable 
Evidence, and a more gracious Inſtance 
of fuch his Intention, than by calling 

fuch Perſons to his Council, whom the 
People generally thought moſt inclin'd to, 


and intent upon, ſuch Reformation. 


Hereupon in one Day were ſworn 
Privy-Counſellors much to the 
. 75 the Earl of Herford (whom the 
King afterwards made Marquis) the 
Earl of Bedford, the Earl of Eſſex, the 
Earl of Briſtol, the Lord Say, the 
Lord Savile, and the Lord Kimbolton; 
and within two or three Days after the 


Earl of Warwick ; being all Perfons at 


that Time very gracious to the People, 
or to the Scots, by whoſe Election and 
Diſcretion the People choſe ; and had 
been all in ſome Umbrage at Court, 
and moſt in viſible Dixfavour there. 
This Act the King did very chearfully ; 
heartily inclin'd to ſome of them, as 
he had Reaſon ; and not apprehending 
any Inconvenience by that Act from 
. the others, whom he thought this Light 
of his Grace would reform, or at leaſt 
reſtrain. 

But the calling and edulinieg Men 
to that Board is not a Work that can 
be indifferent; the Reputation, if not 
the Government of the State depending 
on it. And though, it may be, there 


hath been too much Curioſity hereto- 
fore uſed to diſcover Men's Humours 


in particular Points, before they have 
receiv'd that Honour; whereas poſſibly 
ſuch Differences were rather to have 


been deſir'd than avoided ; yet there 
are certain Opinions, and general Prin- 
ciples, that whoſoever does not hold, 


is not, without great Danger, to be ac- 
cepted for a 


Privy-Counſellor. As, 
whoſoever is not fix'd to monarchical 
Grounds, the Preſervation and uphold- 
ing whereof is the chief End of ſuch a 
Council: Whoſoever oth not believe 
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never to be receiv'd there. 


too tender, int his Confideration, in the 
public 


given by Princes for Overſights, or for 


thought able to do. the leaſt; and there 


weakeſt, when he ſets his Heart upon 


ferment for thoſe, who were fit for no 


Means the Number hath been increas'd, 
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that in Order to that great End, there 
is 2. Dignity, a Freedom, a Jariſdic- 
tion moſt eſſential to be preſerv'd in, 
and to that Place; and takes not the 
Preſervation thereof to Heart; ought 
What in 
Prudence is to be done towards that 
End, admits a Latitude that honeſt and 
wiſe Men may ſafely and profitably 
differ in ; and thoſe Differences (which 
I faid before there was too much un- 
ſkilful Care to prevent) uſually produce 
great Advantages in Knowledge and 
Wiſdom: But the End itſelf, that 
which the Logicians call the Terminus 
ad quem ought always to be a paſtula- 
tum, which whoſoever doubts, de- 
ſtroys; and Princes cannot be too ſtrict, 


conſtituting the Body of. their Privy- 
Council, upon the prudent doing where- 
of, much of their Safety, more of their 
Honour and Reputation, both at home 
and abroad, neceſſarily depends; and. 
the Inadvertencies in this Point, have 
been, mediately or immediately, the 
Root and the Spring of moſt of the Ca- 
lamities that have enſued. 

Two Reaſons have been frequently 


wilful Breaches, in this important Diſ- 
penſation of their Favours. The firſt, 
That ſuch a Man can do no Harm; 

when God knows, few Men have done 
more Harm than thoſe who have been 


cannot be a greater Error than to be- 
lieve a Man whom we ſee qualified 
with too mean Parts to do good, to be 
therefore incapable» of doing Hurt; 
there is a Supply of Malice, of Pride, 
of Induſtry, and even of Folly, in the 


it, that makes a ſtrange Progreſs in 
Miſchief, The Second, Ven Perſons 
of ordinary Faculties, either upon Impor- 
tunity, or other colateral Reſpetts, have 
been introduc'd there, thet it is but 4 
Place of Honour, and a general Teſtimo- 

ny of the King's Aﬀettion ; and fo it 


Rank: been, as it were, reſerv'd as a Pre- 


other Preferment. As amongſt the 
Jeſuits they have a Rule, that they, 
who are unapt for greater Studies, ſhall 
ſtudy Caſes of Conſcience. By this 


which in itſelf breeds great eee 5 
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ences; ſince a "wh Number are fitter 
both for Counſel and Diſpatch, in Mat- 
ters of the greateſt Moment, that de- 
pend upon a quick Execution, than a 


greater Number of Men equally honeſt 


and wiſe; and for that, and ether Rea- 
ſons of Unaptneſs and Incompetency, 
Committees of dextrous Men have been 
appointed out of the Table to do the 
Buſineſs of it; and ſo Men have been 
no ſooner exalted with the honourable 


Title, and pleas'd with the Obligation , 


of being made Privy-Counſellors, than 
they have check'd that Delight with 
diſcerning that they were not full 
truſted ; and ſo have been more Re 
ed with the reproachful Diſtinction at, 
than obliged with the honourable Ad- 
miſſion to that Board, where they do 
not find all Perſons equally Members. 


And by this kind of Reſentment, 


many ſad Inconveniences have befallen 


the King; and thoſe Men who have 
had the Honour and Misfortune of 
thoſe ſecret Truſts, - 


This Digreſſion will not appear very 


impertinent, when the great Diſſervice 
ſhall appear, which befel the King by 


the ſwearing thoſe Eords formerly men- 


tion'd (I ſpeak but of ſome of them). 
Privy-Counſellors. 


For inſtead of ex- 
erciſing themſelves in their new Pro- 
vince, and endeavouring to preſerve 
and vindicate that Juriſdiction; they 
look'd upon themſelves as preferr'd 
thither, by their Reputation in Parlia- 
ment, not by the Kindneſs and Eſteem 
of the King; and ſo reſolv'd to keep 
up principally the Greatneſs of that 
Place, to which they thought they 
_ ow'd their own Greatneſs. 
fore when the King requir'd the Ad- 
vice of his Privy- Council, in thoſe 
Matters of the higheſt Importance, 
which were then every Day incumbent 
on him, the new Privy-Counſellors po- 
ſitively declar'd, That they might not 
(that was, that no body might) give 


bis Majeſty any Advice in Matters de- 


pending in the two Houſes, which was 
not agreeable to the Senſe of the ted Hou- 
ja 3 which they cal”Pd his Great Council, 
by whoſe Wiſdom he wwas entirely to guide 
bimſelf. As this Doctrine was inſipidly 


= and perniciouſly urg'd by ſome; ſo it 


was ſupinely and ſtupialy ſubmitted to 
by others; inſomuch as the King, in a 
Moment found himſelf bereav'd of all 


to conſent to, and what 


accrue thereby to the Crown : 


And there- 


publick Aſuſtance and Advice in A 


Time when he needed it moſt 2 
his greateſt, and only Buſineſs, bein 


prudently to weigh and N what 


ty deny, of 
ſuch Things as ſhould. be propos'd to 
him by the two Houſes: He was now 


told, That he was only to be advis'd by 


them; which was as much as to ſay, 
that be muſt do whatſoever they defir'd of 
him. 

Whereas in Truth, it is not only 
lawful for the Privy- Council, but their 
Duty, to give faithfully and freely their 


Advice to the King upon all Matters | 


concluded in Parliament, to which his 
Royal Aſſent is neceſlary, as well as 


. e any other Subject whatſoever. 
ay, a Privy-Counſellor, as ſuch, is 


bound to diſſwade the King from con- 
ſenting to that which is prejudicial to 


the Crown; at leaſt to make that Pre- 
judice manifeſt to him; though as a 
private Perſon he could with the Mat- 
ter conſented to. And therefore, by 


the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, and 


the conſtant Practice of former Times, 
all Bills after they had paſs d both Hou- 
ſes, were deliver'd by the Clerk of the 
Parliament to the Clerk of the Crown; 


and by him brought to the Attorney- 


General; who preſented the ſame to 
the King ſitting in Council; and hav- 


ing read them, declar'd what Altera- 
tions were made by thoſe Bills to for- 
mer Laws; and what Benefit or Detri- 


ment, in Profit or Juriſdiction, would 


then upon a full and free Debate by his 
Counſellors, the King reſoly*d accord- 
ingly upon ſuch Bills as were to be en- 
acted into Laws; and reſpited the o- 
ther that he thought not fit to conſent 
to. As this hath been the known Prac- 


tice, ſo the Reaſon is very viſible; that 


the Royal Aſſent being a diſtinct wn 
eſſential Part towards the makin 
Law, there ſhould be as much 


taken to inform the Underſtanding 5 


Conſcience of the King upon thoſe Oc- 
caſions, as theirs, who prepare the 888 
for his Royal Aſſent. 

That it might appear that what was 
done within the Houſes, was agreeable 


to thoſe who were without; and that 
the ſame Spirit reign'd in Parliament, 


and People; all poſſible Licenſe was 


exercis'd in preaching and printing any 


And 


old 


88 


old ſcandalous Pamphlets, and adding 
new to them againſt the Church: Pe- 


titions. preſented by many Pariſhioners | 


againſt their Paſtors, with Articles of 
their Miſdemeanours and Behaviours ; 
moſt whereof conſiſted, In their bowing 
at the Name of Jeſus, and obliging the 
Communicants to come up to the Altar 
(as they enviouſly call'd it) that is, to 
the Rails which enclos'd the Commu- 
nion-Table, To receive the Sacrament. 
All which Petitions were read with 
great Delight, and preſently referr*d 
to the Committee about Religion ; 
where Mr, White,' a grave Lawyer, 
but notoriouſly diſaffected to the Church, 
| fat in the Chair; and then both Peti- 
tion and Articles were ſuffer'd to be 
printed and publiſh*d (a Licence never 
practiſed before) that the People might 
be inflam'd againſt the Clergy ; who 
were quickly taught to call all thoſe 
againſt whom ſuch Petitions and Arti- 
cles were exhibited the Scandalous Cler- 
gy ; which Appellation was frequently 
applied to Men of great Gravity and 
Learning, and the moſt unblemiſh'd 


Lives. | 


There cannot be a better Inſtance of 
the unruly and mutinous Spirit of the 


City of London, which was then the 


Sink of all the ill Humours of the 


Kingdom, than the triumphant Entry 
' which ſome Perſons at that Time made 
into London; who had been before 
ſeen upon Pillories, and ſtigmatiz'd as 
libellous and infamous Offenders; of 
which claſſis of Men ſcarce any Age can 
afford the like. | | : 


There had been three Perſons of ſe- 


veral Profeſſions ſome Years before cen- 
ſur'd in the Star-Chamber, William 
Pn, a Barriſter of Lincoln's Inn: 
Fobn Baſtwick, a Doctor of Phyſick, 
and Henry Burton, a Miniſter and Lec- 
turer of London. © | = 

The firſt, not unlearn'd in the Pro- 
feſſion of the Law, as far as Learning 
is acquir'd by the meer reading of 
Books; but being a Perſon of great In- 
duſtry, had ſpent more Time in read- 
ing Divinity; and which marr'd that 
Divinity in the Converſation of factious 
and hot-headed Divines; and ſo, by a 
Mixture of all three, with the Rude- 
neſs and Arrogance of his own Nature, 
had contracted a proud and venemous 


Diſlike to the Diſcipline of the Church 


Vet 


their Incorrigibleneſs, more 
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of England; and ſo by Degrees an e- 
qual Irreverence to the Government of 
the State too; both which he vented in 
ſeveral abſurd, petulant, and ſuperci- 
lious Diſcourſes in Print. ons 

The ſecond, a half-witted, crack- 


brain'd Fellow, unknown to either 


Univerſity, or the College of Phyſi- 
cians; but one that had ſpent his Time 
abroad, between the Schools and the 
Camp (for he had been in or paſs'd 
through Armies), and had gotten a 
Doctorſhip, and Latin; with which in 
a very flowing Style, with ſome Wit, 
and much Malice, he inveigh'd againſt 
the Prelates of the Church, in a Book 
which he printed in Holland, and indu- 
ſtriouſly diſpers'd in London, and 
throughout the Kingdom; having pre- 
ſum'd (as their Modeſty is always equal 
to their Obedience) to dedicate it, To 
the ſacred Majeſty of the King. | 6 

The third, had formerly a Kind of 
Relation by Service to the King ; hav- 


ing before he took Orders, waited as 


Cloſet-Keeper, and ſo attended at ca- 
nonical Hours with the Books of De- 
votion upon his Majeſty when he was 
Prince of Wales; and a little before the 
Death of King James took Orders; 
and ſo his Highneſs coming ſhortly to 

be King, the Vapours of Ambition fu- 
ming into his Head that he was ſtill to 
keep his Place, he would not think of 
leſs than being Clerk of the Cloſet to 
the new, King, which Place his Majeſty 
conferr*d upon, or rather continu'd in, 
the Biſhop of Durham, Doctor Neyl, 
who had long ſerv'd King James there. 
Mr. Burton thus diſappointed, and, as 
he calPd it, deſpoil'd of his Right, 
would not, in the Greatneſs of his 
Heart, ſit down by the Affront; but 


committed two or three ſuch weak, 


ſaucy Indiſcretions, as cauſed an Inhi- 
bition to be ſent him, That he ſhould not 
preſume to come any more ti” Curt; and 
from that Time he reſolv'. to revenge 
himſelf of the Biſhop of Durbam, upon 
the whole Order; and ſo turn'd 
Lecturer, and preach'd againſt them; 
being endued with Malice and Bold- 
neſs, inſtead of Learning and any tole- 
rable Parts. 5 : 

Theſe three Perions having been for 
ſeveral Follies and libellous Humoure, 
firſt gently reprehended; and after, for 
ſeverely 
cenſur*d 


$ 
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cenſured and impriſon'd 3 found ſome 
Means in Priſon, of Correſpondence, 
which was not before known to be be- 
tween them; and to combine them- 
ſelves in a more peſtilent and ſeditious 
Libel than they had ever before vent- 


ed; in which the Honour of the King, 


Queen, Counſellors, and Biſhops, was 
with equal Licence blaſted and tra- 
duc'd; which was faithfully diſpers'd 
by their Proſelytes in the City. The 
Authors were quickly and eaſily known, 
and had indeed too much Ingenuity to 
deny it; and were thereupon brought 
together to the Star- Chamber ore tenus; 
Where they behaved themſelves with 
marvellous Inſolence; with ful! Confi- 

dence demanding That the Biſhops who 
ſat iu the Court (being only the Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of 
London) might not be preſent, becauſe 
they were their Enemies, and ſo Parties; 
which, how ſcandalous and ridiculous 
ſoever it ſeem'd then there, was good 
Logick and good Law two Years after 
in Scotland, and ſerv'd to baniſh the 
Biſhops of that Kingdom both from 
the Council-Table and the Aſſembly. 
Upon a very patient and ſolemn Hear- 
ing, in as full a Court as ever was in 
that Place, without any Difference in 


Opinion or diſſenting Voice, they were 


all three cenſur'd as ſcandalous, ſedi- 
tious, and infamous Perſons, To loſe 
their Ears in the Pillory, and to be im- 
priſon'd in ſeveral Goals during the 
King's Pleaſure; all which was executed 
with Rigour and Severity enough. But 
yet their Itch of libelling ſtil] broke 


out; and their Friends of the City 


found a Line of Communication with 


them, Hereupon the Wiſdom of the 


State thought fir, that thoſe infectious 


Sores ſhould breathe out their Corrup- 
tion in ſome Air more remote from that 
_ catching City, and leſs liable to the 


Contagion: And ſo, by an Order of 


the Lords of the Council, Mr. Pryn, 
was ſent to a Caſtle in the Iſland of 
Ferſey; Dr. Baſtwick, to Silly; and 
Mr. Burton to Guernſey ; where they 
remain'd, unconſider'd, and truly I 
think unpitied (for they were Men of 
no Virtue or Merit) for the Space of 
two Years, till the beginning of this 
pre Farimment, oo 5: | 
| Shortly upon that, Petitions were 
preſented by their Wives or Friends, 
25 — | 


8 
to the Houſe of Commons, expreſſing 
Their heavy Cenſures and long Sufferings 3 
and deſiring by way of Appeal, That 
the Fuſtice and Rigour of that Sentence 
might be review'd and conſider d; and 
that their Perſons might be brought from 
thoſe remote and deſolate Places to Lon- 
don, that ſo they might be able to facili- 
tate or attend their own Buſineſs. The 


ſending for them out of Priſon took up 


much Conſideration 3 for though very 
many who had no Kindneſg, had yet 
Compaſſion for the Men; thinking 
they had ſuffer'd enough; and that 
though they were ſcurvy Fellows, they 
had been ſcurvily uſed : And others, 
had not only Affection to their Perſons, 
as having ſuffer'd for a common Cauſe z 

but were concern'd to revive and im- 
prove their uſual Faculties of libelling 
and reviling Authority; and to make 
thoſe ebullitions of their Malice not 
thought noiſom to the State: Yet a 
Sentence of a ſupreme Court, the Star- 
Chamber (of which they had not yet 
ſpoke with Irreverence) was not lightly 
to be blown off : But, when they were - 
inform'd, and had conſider'd, that by. 


that Sentence the Petitioners were con- 


demn'd to ſome Priſons in London; - 


and were afterward remov'd thence by 
an Order of the Lords of the Council g 
they look*d upon that Order as a Vio- 
lation of the Sentence; and ſo made no 
Scruple to order That the Priſoners. 


ſhould be remov'd from thoſe foreign Pri- 
ſons, to the Places to which they were 


regularly firſt committed. And to that 
Purpoſe, Warrants were ſign'd by the 
Speaker, to the Governors and Cap- 
tains of the ſeveral Caſtles, To bring 
them in ſafe Cuſtody to London; which 
were ſent with all poſſible Expedition. 
Pryn and Burton being Neighbours 
(though in diſtinct Iſlands) landed at 
the ſame Time at Southampton; where 
they were receiv'd and entertain'd with 
extraordinary Demonſtrations of Aﬀec- 
tion and Eſteem ; attended by a mar- 
vellous Conflux of Company; and their 


Charges not only born with great Mag- 


nificence, but liberal Preſents given to 
them. And. this Method and Cere- 
mony kept them Company all their 
Journey, great Herds of People meet- 


ing them at their Entrance into all 


Towns, and waiting upon them out 


with wonderful Acclamations of Joy. 
= When 
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he came to Southwark by 
People of London, and ſo conducted to 


tion at all. 


if either the Privy-Council, or the 


When they came near London, multi- 
tudes of People of ſeveral Conditions, 


ſome on Horſeback, others on Foot, 


met them ſome Miles from the Town; 


very many having been a Days Journey 3 


and they were brought, about two of 
the Clock in the Afternoon, in at Cha- 


ring-Croſs, and carried into the City 


by above ten thouſand Perſons, with 
Bough 1eir . 
the Common People ſtrewing Flowers 


and Herbs, in the Ways as they paſs'd, 


making great Noiſe, and Expreſſions 


of Joy for their Deliverance and Re- 
turn; and in thoſe Acclamations, mix- 
ed loud and virulent Exclamations a- 
gainſt the Biſhops, who had ſo cruelly 


proſecuted ſuch godly Men. In the fame 


Manner, within five or ſix Days after, 
and in like triumph, Dr. Baſtwick re- 


- turn'd from Silly, landing at Dover; 
and from thence bringing the ſame 


Teſtimonies of the Aﬀections and Zeal 
of Kent, as the others had done from 
Hampſhire and Surrey, was met before 


his Lodging likewife in the City. 
I ſhould not have waſted thus much 
Time in a Diſcourſe of this Nature, but 
that it is evident, that this Inſurrection 
and Frenzy of the People, was an Affect 


of great Induſtry and Policy, to try and 
' Publiſh the Temper of the People; and 


to ſatisfy themſelves, in the Activity 
and Intereſt of their Tribunes, to whom 
that Province of ſhewing them was 
committed. And from this Time, the 
Licence of Preaching and Printing in- 


' creaſed; to that Degree, that all Pul- 


pits were freely -deliver*d to the Schiſ- 
matical and ſilenced Preachers, who 
till then had lurk'd in Corners, or 
lived in New- England; and the Preſſes 


at Liberty for the publiſhing the moſt 


invective, ſeditious, and ſcurrilous 
Pamphlets, that their Wit and Malice 
could invent, 


Men in an Extaſy, ſurpriz*d and amaz'd 


with ſeveral Apparitions, had no 


Speech or Motion ; as if, having com- 


mitted ſuch an Exceſs of Juriſdiction 


(as Men upon great Surfeits are enjoyn'd 
tor a Time to eat nothing) they had 
been preſcrib'd to exerciſe no Juriſdic- 
Whereas, without Doubt, 


s and Flowers in their Hands; 


Rebellion and Treaſon. 


the good. 


. Whilſt the Miniſters of 
the State, and Judges of the Law, like 
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Judges and the King's learned Council; 


had aſſum'd the Courage to have que- 
ſtion'd the Preaching, or the Printing, 
or the ſeditious Riots upon the Tri- 


umph of thoſe three ſcandalous Men, 


before the Uninterruption and Security 
had confirm'd the People in all three; 


it had been no hard Matter to have de- 


ſtroy*d thoſe Seeds, and pull'd up thoſe 
Plants, which being neglected, grew 
up and proſper'd to a full Harveſt of 
But this was 
yet but a Rudeneſs and Rankneſs A- 
broad, without any viſible Countenance 


or Approbation from the Parliament ; 


all ſeem'd chaſte within thoſe Walls. 
The Malignity that was apparent 
there (for the Accuſation of the Arch- 
Biſhop and the Earl of Strafford, were 
look*d upon as Acts of Paſſion, direct- 
ed againſt particular Perſons, who were 
thought to have deſerv*d ſome extraor- 
dinary Meaſures and Proceeding): was 


againſt the Church: Firſt, In their 


Committee for Religion; which had 
been aſſumed ever ſince the latter 


Times of King James, though ſeldom 
or never any ſuch Thing had before 


been heard of in Parliament; where, 
under Pretence of receiving Petitions 
againſt Clergy-men, they often deba- 
ted Points beyond the Verge of their 
Underſtanding: Then, by their 


chearful Reception of a Declaration of 


many Sheets of Paper againſt the whole 


Government of the Church; preſented 


by ten or a dozen Miniſters, at the 
Bar; and pretended to be ſign'd by ſe- 


veral Hundreds of the Miniſters of Lon- 


don and the Countries adjacent : And 
a Petition, preſented by Alderman Pen- 
nington, and alledg'd to be ſubſcrib*d 
by twenty thouſand Men, Inhabitants 
within the City of London; who requi- 


red in plain Terms, The total Extirpa- 
tion of Epiſcopacy. Yet the Houſe was: 


then ſo far from being poſſeſs'd with 
that Spirit, that the utmoſt that could 
be obtain'd, upon a long Debate upon 
that Petition, was, That it ſhould not 
be rejected; againſt which the Num- 


ber of the Petitioners, was urg'd as a 


powerful Argument; only it was fſuf- 
fer'd to remain in the Hands of the 


Clerk of the Houſe, with Direction, 


That no Copy of it ſhould be given. And 
for the Miniſters Declaration, one Part 
only of it was inſiſted on by them, and 

| N | read 
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read in the Houſe ; which concern'd Anſwer, but that it cas thought fit by 


the Exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdic- zhoſe who underſtood Bufineſs better than 
tion, and the Exceſs of their Courts; they, that the latter Petition ſpould ra- 
the other Parts were declined by many ther be preferred than the former. And 
of them, and eſpecially. order'd, To be when he found, they intended by ſome 


ſeal'd up by the Clerk, that they might publick Act to vindicate themſelves 
be peruſed by no Man. So that all that from that Calumny; ſuch Perſons, upon + 


Envy and Animoſity againſt the Church whom they had their greateſt Depend- 


| ſeem'd to be reſolv'd into a Deſire, ance, were engaged, by Threats and 


That a Bill might be fran'd to remove Promiſes to prevail with them, to ſit 
the Biſhops from their Votes in the Lords ſtill, and to paſs by that indirect Pro- 
Houſe, and from any Office in Secular ceeding. 5 1 

Affairs; which was the utmoſt Men I fald before, that after the Diſſolu- 


retended to wiſh: And to ſuch a tion of the former ſhort Parliament, the 


Purpoſe, a Bill was ſhortly after pre- Convocation was continued by. ſpecial 


| par'd and brought into the Houſe ; of Warrant from the King; and by his 


which, more ſhall be ſaid in its proper - Majeſty, in a ſolemn Meſſage ſent to 
Place. Fr TUES RG them by Sir Harry Vane then Principal 


It was a ſtrange Diſingenuity, that Secretary, required to proceed in the ma- 


was practiſed in the procuring thoſe Pe- King of Canons, for the better Peace and 
titions; which continued ever after, in Quiet of the Church. Notwithſtanding 


the like Addreſſes. The courſe was, this Command, the Chief of the Clergy, 


Firſt to prepare a Petition very modeſt well knowing the Spirit of Bitterneſs 
and dutiful, for the Form; and for the that was contracted againſt them; and 


Matter, not very unreaſonable ; and to many obſolete Pamphlets againſt their 


communicate it at ſome Publick Meet- Juriſdiction and Power, being, ſince the 
ing, where care was taken it ſhould be Commotions in Scotland, revived and 
received with Approbation : the Sub-* publiſhed with more freedom ; defired 


ſcription of very tew Hands filled the his Majeſty, That the Opinions of the 
Paper itſelf, where the Petition was Judges might be known and declared, 


written, and therefore many more Sheets Wt/hether they might then lawfully fit; the 


were annexed, for the Reception of the - Parliament being diſſolv' d, and proceed to 


Number, which gave all the Credit, tbe making of Canons; as likewiſe upan 
and procured all the Countenance to the other Particulars in their Furiſdiction, 
Undertaking. When a multitude of which had.been moſt inveighed againſt ? 
Hands was procured, the Petition itſelf All the Judges of England, upon a 
was cut off; and a new one framed, mature Debate, in the Preſence. of the 


ſuitable to the deſign in Hand, and an- 


nexed to the long Liſt of Names which 
were Subſcribed to the Former. By 


this Means, many Men found their 
Hands ſubſcribed to Petitions, of which, 
they before had never heard. As ſeve- 
ral Miniſters, whoſe Hands were to the 


Petition and Declaration of the London 


Miniſters before mentioned, have pro- 


feſs*d to many Perſons, That they never 


faw that Petition or Declaration before 


t was preſented to the Houſe ; but had 
figned another, the Subſtance of which 


Was, not to be compelled to take the Oath 
enjoyned by the new Canons : and when they 
found, inſtead of that, their Names ſet to 
a deſire of an Alteration of the Govern- 
ment of the Church, they with much 


Trouble went to Mr. Marſhal, with 


whom they had intruſted the Petition in 


their Hands; who gave them no other 


T 


King's Council, under their Hands aſ- 
ſerted, The Power of the Convocation in 


making Canons, and thoſe other parts of 
Furiſdiction, which had been ſo enviouſly 


queſtioned. Hereupon they proceeded ; 
and having compoſed a Body of Ca- 
nons, preſented the ſame to his Majeſty, 
for his Royal Approbation. They were 


then again debated at the Council- 


Board; not without notable Oppoſition : 
for upon ſome leſſening the Power and 
Authority of their Chancellors, and 
their Commiſſaries, by thoſe Canons, 
the Profeſſors of that Law took them- 
ſelves to be diſoliged; and Sir Henry 
Martin (who was not likely to overſce 
any Advantages) upon ſeveral Days of 
hearing at the Council-Table, with his 
utmoſt {kill objected againſt them; but 
in the end, by the entire and unanimors 
Advice of the Privy-Council, the Ca- 


NONns 
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nons were confirmed by the King, un- 


der the Great Seal of England; and 

thereby enjoyned to be obſerved. So 
that whatſoever they were, the Judges 
were at leaſt as Guilty of the firſt Pre- 
ſumption in framing 
Lords of the Council, in Publiſning and 
Executing them; as the Biſhops, or 
the reſt of the Clergy, in either. 


_ Yet the Storm fell wholly on the 


Church; and the Matter of thoſe Ca- 
nons, and the Manner of making them, 
was inſiſted on, as a pregnant Teſti- 
mony of a Malignant Spirit, in the very 
Function of the Biſnops. The truth is, 
the Seaſon in which that Synod con- 
tinued to ſit (as was obſerved before) 
was in ſo ill a Conjuncture of time (up- 
on the Diſſolution of a Parliament, and 
almoſt in an Invaſien from Scotland) 
that nothing could have been tranſacted 
there, of a popular and prevailing In- 
fluence. And then, ſome ſharp Canons 
againſt Sectaries; and ſome Additionals 
in point of Ceremonies, countenancing, 
though not enjoyning what had been 
long practiſed, infinitely inflamed ſome, 
and troubled others: who jointly took 


Advantage of what ſtrictly was amiſs; 
as the making an Oath, the Matter of 
which was conceiv*d Incongruous ; and 


enjoyning it to many of the Laity, as 
well as the Clergy; and likewiſe the 
granting of Subſidies. | | 

So that the Houſe of Commons (that 
is the major part) made no ſcruple, in 
that Heat, to declare, That the Conve- 
cation-Houſe had no Power at all of ma- 
king Canons; notwithſtanding that it 
was apparent by the Law, and the un- 
contradicted Practice of the Church, 
that Canons had never been otherwiſe 
made: And that thoſe Canons contained 
in them, matter of Sedition and Re- 
proach to the Regal Power; prejudicial 
to the Liberty and Property of the Sub- 
| jet; and to the Privileges of Parlia- 
ment, By the extent of which notable 
Vote and Declaration, they had in- 
volved almoſt the whole Clergy under 
the Guilt of Arbitrary Proceedings; as 
much as they had done the Nobility and 
Gentry before, under their Votes a- 
gainſt Lords Lieutenants, Deputy Lieu- 
tenants, Privy-Counſellors, and Sheriffs 
and of which they made the ſame uſe : 
as ſhall be remembred in its proper 
place. 8 


them; and the 
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In the mean Time, the two Armies 
were neceſſarily to be provided for, leſt 
the Countries where their Quarters 
were, ſhould come to be oppreſſed by 
free Quarter; which would not only 
raiſe a very inconvenient noiſe, but 
introduce a Neceſſity of diſbanding the 


Armies, which they were in no degree | 


ready for: and Money not being to be 
raiſed ſoon enough in the regular Way, 
by Act of Parliament, which would re- 
us ſome time in the paſſing: There- | 
fore for the preſent Supply, it- was | 
thought fit to wake uſe of their Credit 
with the. City; to whom a formal Em- 


baſſy of Lords and Commons was 


ſent; which were carefully choſen of 
ſuch Perſons as carried the buſineſs of 
the Houſe before them, that the per- 
forming the Service, might be as well 
imputed to their particular Reputation 
and Intereſt, as to the Affection of the 
City: and theſe Men in their Orations 
to the Citizens, undertook hat their 
Money ſhould be repaid with Intereſt by 
the Care of the Parliament, And this 
was the firſt Introduction of the publick 


Faith; which grew afterwards to be 


applied to all monſtrous Purpoſes. 
This Expedient ſucceeded twice or 
thrice for ſuch Sums as they thought fit 
to require; which were only enough to 
carry on their Affairs, and keep them 
in Motion; not proportionable to diſ- 
charge the Debt due to the Armies, but 
to enable them to pay their Quarters : 
it being fit to keep a conſiderable Debt 
ſtill owing, leſt they ſhould appear too 
ready to be diſbanded. _ | 
They had likewiſe another Deſign in 


this Commerce with the City; Which, 


always upon the Loan of Money, uſed 
to recommend ſome ſuch thing to the 
Parliament, as might advance the De- 
ſigns of the Party; As the Proceeding 
againſt Delinguents; or ſome Reforma. 
tion in the Church; which the Mana- 
gers knew well what uſe to make of up- 
on any Emergency. When they had 
ſet this Traffick on foot in the City, 
and ſo brought their Friends there into 
more Reputation and Activity; Then, 
at their Election for Common-Council- 


Men, all the grave and ſubſtantial 


Citizens were left out; and ſuch 
choſen, as were moſt eminent ſor op- 
poſing the Government, and moſt diſ- 
affected to the Church, though of 

| „ never 
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never ſo mean Eſtates z which made a 
preſent, viſible Alteration, in the Tem- 
per of the City (the Common. Council 
having ſo great a Share in the Manage- 


ment of Affairs there) and even in the 


Government itſelf. | \ 


Other Ways were now to be thought 
of for getting of Money, which was, 


once at leaſt every Month, calPd for 
very importunately by the Scaliſb Com- 
miſſioners; which cauſed the ſame Pro- 
viſion to be made for the Eugliſb For- 
ces. The next Expedient was, That in 
ſo great an Exigence, and for the Pub- 
| lick Peace; that the Armies might not 
enter into Blood, by the Determination of 


the Ceſſation, which Want of Pay would 


inevitably produce; the ſeveral Members 
of the Houſe would lend Money, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Abilities ; or that 
ſuch as had no Money, would become 
bound for it: And upon theſe Terms 
enough could be borrow'd. This was 
no fooner propoſed, but conſented to, 
by all the eminent Leaders; and by 
many others, in Order to make them- 
ſelves the more ?cceptable to thoſe; 


and ſome did it for their own Conve- 


nience, there being little Hazard of 
their Money, and full Intereſt to be re- 
ceiv'd, and believing it would facilitate 
the diſbanding of the Armies; to 
which, all ſober Men's Hearts were 
directed. „ | ES ; 

And now to ſupport their Stock of 
Credit, it was Time to raiſe Money up- 
on the People by Act of Parliament; 
which they had an Excuſe for not doing 
in the uſual Way, Of giving it imme- 


diately to the King, to be paid into the 


Exchequer ; becauſe the Publick Faith 
was ſo deeply engagd to the City 
for à great Debt; and ſo many particular 
Members in the Loan of Moneys, and in 
being bound for the Payment of great 
Sums, for which their Eftates were lia- 
ble: And therefor? it was but Reaſon, 
that for their Indemnity, the Money that 
was to be rais*d, Huld be paid into the 
Hands of particular Members of the 
Houſe, named by them, who ſpould take 
Care to diſcharge all Publick Engage- 


ments. The firſt Bill they pals'd being, 
but for two Subſidies, which was not 
ſuffictent to diſcharge any conſiderable 


Part of the Money borrow'd, they in- 
ſerted in the Bill the Commiſſioners 
Names, who were to receive and diſ- 
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poſe the Money. And tlie King made 
no Pauſe in the paſling it: Himſelf 
not conſidering the Conſequence of it; 


and none about him having the Cou- 


rage to repreſent it to him. 

From that Time, there was no Bill. 
paſs'd for the raifing of Money, but it 
was diſpoſedꝭ of in the ſame, or the like 
Manner; that none of it could be ap- 


_ plied to the King's Uſe, or by his Di- 


rection. And they likewiſe took No. 
tice, That from the Time of his Maje- 


cs coming to the Crown, he had taten 


the Cuſtoms and Impoſitions upon Mer 
chandize as his own Right, without any 
AE of Parliament; which, they ſaid, 0 
King bad ever before done; inſinuating 
withal, that they meant to make a further 
Enquiry into thoſe, who had been the- 
chief Miniſters in that Preſumption. 
They ſaid, No body could imagine, but 
that they intended to grant the ſame to 
his Majeſty, in the ſame Manner, for 
his Life, as had been done to his Proge- 


nitors by former Parliaments: But, that 


they found ſuch an AF could not be pre- 


ſently made ready 3 becauſe the Book of | 


Rates now in Practice contain'd many 
Exceſſes, and muſt be reform'd in ſeveral 
Particulars ; in preparing which, they 
world uſe all poſſible Diligence, and ho- 


ped to effect it in a ſhort Tine: Howe- 


ver, that the Colttinuante of the Collec- 
tion in the Manner it was in, without 
any lawful Title, and during the very 


fitting of the Parliament, would be a 
Precedent of a very ill Conſequence, and _ 
make the Rigbt of giving it the more que- 
ſtion'd; at leaft the leſs valued. And 


therefore it would be fit, that either all 
the preſent Collection ſhould" be diſcontinu- 


ed, and ceaſe abſolutely; which was in 


the Power of the Merchants themſelves to 
do, by refuſing to pay any Duties which ' 
there wes no Law to compel them to: 
Or, That a ſhort Act ſhould be preſently 
paſs'd, for the Continuance of thoſe Pay- 
ments for a ſhort Time; againſt the Ex- 
piration whereof, the Act for granting 
them for Life, with the Books of Rates, 


- would be prepared and ready. 


There were many Inconveniencies 


diſcover'd in the Firſt, in diſcontinuing 


the Collection and Payment of Duties, 
Which would not be ſo eafily reviv'd a- 
gain, and reduced into Order; and that 
the laſt would without Prejudice to either, 


boih vindicate the Right of the Subjet, 


Aa and 


- 
and ſecure the King's Profit ; and ſo 
they prepared and preſented a Grant of 
thoſe Duties for ſome few Months. In 


which there was a Preamble, Diſap- 
proving and condemning all that had been 


done in that Particular, from his Ma- 


jeſty's firſt coming to the Crown, to that 
Time; and aſſerting his whole Right to 


thoſe Payments, to depend upon the Gift 
And concluded with 


. of his Subjects: 
moſt ſevere Penalties to be inflitted upon 
thoſe, who ſhould preſume hereafter to 
collect or receive them otherwiſe, than as 
they ſhould be granted by A of Parlia- 
ment; which had never been in any o- 
ther Act of Parliament declared; which 
the King likewiſe paſs'd. So all the 
Revenue he had to live upon, and to 
provide him Meat, and which he had 
Reaſon to expect ſhould have been more 
certainly continued to him, was taken 
into their Hands; in Order to take it 
from him too, whenever they ſhould 
think it convenient to their other De- 
ſigns; of which, he ſhortly after found 
the Miſchief. 2 | 

The Lord Finch's Flight, made not 
only the Place of Keeper vacant, but 
begot ſeveral other Vacancies. T he 
Seal was given to Littleton, who was 
'then Chief Juſtice of the - Common- 


Pleas ; ſor which Place he was excel- 


lently fitted. To 
Banks, the Attorney-General, was 
weary enough of the Inquiſition that 


was made into the King's Grants, and 
glad to be promoted to the Common 


Pleas. Herbert, the Sollicitor-General, 
who had fat all this Time in the Houſe 
of Commons, aw'd and terrify'd with 

their Temper, applying himſelf to Mr. 
Hambden, and two or three of the other, 
without interpoſing or croſſing them in 


any Thing; long' d infinitely to be out 


of that Fire: And ſo the Office of At- 
torney-General, which at any other 
Time had been to be wiſnh'd, was now 
more grateful,” as it remov'd him from 
the other Atendance, it not being uſual 
in thoſe Times for the Attorney-Gene- 
ral to be a Member of the Houſe of 
Commons, and he was calPd by Writ 
to attend the Houſe of Peers, where 


he ſits upon the Wool-Sack at the 


back of the Judges. 2 
The Earl of Bedford was to be Trea- 
ſurer; in Order to which, the Biſhop 


of London had already deſired the Kine 
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own 


to receive the Staff into his Hand, and 
give him leave to retire to the ſole Care 
of his Biſhoprick ; by which he wiſely 
withdrew from the Storm, and enjoy*d 
the greateſt Tranquillity of any Man of 
the three Kingdoms, throughout the 
whole boiſterous and deſtroying Time 
that follow'd; and liv'd to ſee a happy 
and bleſſed End of them, and died in 
great Honour. And ſo the Treaſury 
was for the preſent put into Commil- 
ſion. Mr. Pym was to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; which Offiee the 
Lord Cottington was likewiſe ready to 
ſurrender, upon Aſſurance of Indem- 
nity for the future. Theſe two were 
engag' d to procure the King's Revenue 
to be liberally provided for, and ho- 
nourably increas'd*and ſettled. 
And that this might be the better 
done, the Earl of Bedford prevaiPd with 
the King, upon the Removes. men- 
tion'd before, to make Oliver $27»; 
Fobn (who hath been often, and will 
be oftner mention'd in this Diſcoufſe) 
his Sollicitor General; which his Ma- 
jeſty readily confented to; hoping, 
that being a Gentleman of an honoura- 
ble Extraction (if he had been Legiti- 
mate) he would have been very uſeful 
in the preſent Exigence to ſupport his 
Service in the Houſe of Commons, 
where his Authority was then great; at 
leaſt, that he would be aſham'd ever to 
appear in any Thing that might prove 
prejudicial to the Crown. And he be- 
came immediately poſſeſs'd of that Of- 
fice of great Truſt; and was fo well 
qualified for it, at that Time, by his 
faſt and rooted Malignity againſt the 
Government, that he loſt no Credit 
with his Party, out of any Apprehen- 
ſion or Jealouſy that he would change 


his Side; and he made good their Con- 
| Hidence z not in the leaſt Degree abat- 


ing his malignant Spirit, or diſſem- 
bling it; but with the ſame Obſtinacy, 
oppoled every Thing which might ad- 


vance the King's Service, when he was 


his Sollicitor, as ever he had done be- 


Toe.” 

The Lord Say was to be Maſter of 
the Wards; which Place the Lord Cot- 
tington was likewiſe to ſurrender for his 
Quiet and Security. And Denzil 
Hollis was to be Secretary of State, in 
the Place of Secretary Windebank. 

Thus far the Intrigues for Prefer- 
| ments 


„* 


nage and Poundage 'paſY'd, 
decent Circumſtances, and for Life; 
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ments were entirely complied with, and 
it is great Pity that it was not fully ex- 
ecuted, that the King might have had 
ſome able Men to ws adviſed or aſ- 
ſiſted him; which probably theſe very 


Men would have done, after they had 


been ſo throughly engaged: Whereas 
the King had none left about him in 


any immediate Truſt 1 in Buſineſs (for I 


ſpeak not of the Duke of Richmond, 
and ſome very fe- Men more about 
his Perſon, who always behaved them- 
ſelves honourably) who either did not 
| betray, or fink under the e or 


Reproach of it. 
But the Earl of Bedford was: reſoly'd, 


that he would not enter into the Trea- 
till the Revenue was in ſome De. 


ſury, 
gree ſettled; at leaſt, the Bill for Ton- 


which both he and Mr. Pym did very 
heartily labour to effect; 
their Thoughts many g good Expedients, 
by which they intended to raiſe the 
Revenue' of the Crown. And none of 
them were very ſollicitous to take their 
Promotions, before ſome other Accom- 
modations were provided for ſome of 
the reſt of their chief Companions ; who 
would be neither well pleas'd wich their 
ſo haſty Advancement before them, 
nor ſo ſubmiſſive in the future to fol- 
low their Dictates. 

Hambden was a Man they could? not. 
leave unprovided for; and therefore 
there were ſeveral Defigis, and very 
far driven, for the Satisfaction and Pro- 
motion of him, and Eſſer, and Kimbol- 
ton, and others; though not ſo fully 
concluded, as thoſe before mention'd. 
For the King's great End was, by theſe 
Compliances, to ſave the Life of the 
Earl of Strafford, and to preſerve the 
Church from Ruin; for no body 
thought the Arch-Biſhop in Danger of 
his Life. And there were few of the 
Perſons mention'd before, who thought 


their Preferments would do them much 


good, if the Earl were ſuffer'd to live; 
but in that of the Church the major 
Part even of thoſe Perſons would have 
been willing to have ſatisfied the King; 
the rather, becauſe they had no Reaſon 


to think the two Houles, or indeed ei- 
ther of them, could have been induc'd 


to have purſued the contr ary. And ſo 
the continued and renewed Violence i in 


with all 


and had in 
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the Proſecution of the Earl of Stnafford, 
made the King well contented (as the 
other Reaſons. Prevail'd with the other 
Perſons) that the putting of thoſe Pro- 
motions in Practice, Wa be for a 
Tang ſuſpended. 

When there was a new. Qccalion, 
upon the Importunity of the Seatiſh, 
Commiſſioners, to procure more Mo- 
ney; and the leading Men, who us d 
to be forward in finding out Expedi- 
ents for Supply, ſeem'd to deſpair df 
being able to borrow more; becauſe 
the City was much troubled and diſ- 
heartned, to ſee the Work of Refor- 
mation proceed ſo ſlowly, and no De- 
linquents yet brought to Juſtice; and 
that till ſome Advance was made to- 
wards thoſe longed for Ends, there 
muſt be no Expectation of borrgying, 

more Money from, or in the City: At. 
that Time, Mr. Hyde faid in the Houſe, 
That be did not believe the Thing to be ſo 
difficult as cuas pretended; T; bet uo Man 
lent his Money, who: did wot gain by is; 
and that it was evident enough, | that 
there was plenty of Money; and therefore. 
he was confident, if a ſmall Committee of 
the Houſe were nominated, who, upon 

Conſultation between tbemſelues, mig ht 
uſe the Name of the Houſe to ſuch Men 
as were reputed to have, Maney, they 
might prevail with them to lend as much 
as might ſerve for the preſeut Exigence. 

Whereupon the Houſe willingly ap · 
prov'd the Motion; and nam'd him, 
Mr. Capel, Sit Fobn Strange says, and 
five or ſix more, whom they deſired 
might be joyn'd with them; who, the 
ſame or the next Day, repair'd-into the 
City; reſolving to apply themſelves to 
no Men but ſuch who were of clear Re- 
putation in point of Wiſdom, and So- 
briety of Underſtanding, as well as of“ 
Wealth and Ability to lend. And af- 
ter they had ſpoken together with four 
or five eminent Men, they agreed to 
divide themſelves, and to canter ſeve- 
rally with their particular Acquaintan- 
ces, upon the ſame Subject: Many 
Men chooſing rather to lend their Mo- 
ney, than to be known to have itz and 
being very wary in their Expreſſions, 
except in private. 

When they had again eee 8 
together, they found that the borrow- 
ing the Money would be: very eaſy ; 
every Man with whom they 100 fra, 
err” 
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ferr'd, being ready and forward to lend 
the Money, or to find a Friend who 


| ſhould, upon their Security who pro- 


pos'd it. Moſt of them in their private 


Diſcourſe ſaid, That there was Money 


enough to be lent, if Men ſaw there 
Would be like to be an End of Borrowing; 
but that it was an univerſal Diſcomfort 
and Diſcouragement, to all Men of E- 


ſtates and Diſcretion, to ſee two great 
(a Man in higheſt Confidence with the 


Armies ſtill kept on Foot in the Kingdom, 


at ſo vast a Charge, when there remain'd 


no Fear of a Var; and that if a Time 
were once appointed for the diſbanding 
them, there ſhould not want Money for 
the doing all that ſhould be neceſſary in 
Order to it. 3h 


This Anſwer ſatisfied them in all 


Reſpects; and the next Day, Mr. Hyde 
reported the Succeſs of their Employ- 
ment; That they had confer d with 
mot of the ſubſtantial and beſt reputed 
Men of the City; who, by themſelves 


and their Friends, had promisd to ſup- 
Puy the Money which was dgſir' d. And 


then he enlarged upon The Temper they 


underſtood the City to be in, by the Re- 


ports of thoſe who might be reaſonably 
ſuppos*d to know it beſt , that it was in- 
deed very much troubled and difſheartned, 


. to ſee wo Armies kept on Foot at ſo vaſt. 


a Charge within the Bowels of the King- 
dom, when God be thanked all the Dan- 
ger of a War was remov'd; and that 
they who were very able to make good 


what they promiſed, had frankly under- 


taken, That if a peremptory Day was 
appointed, for being rid of thoſe Armies, 
there ſhould not be Want of Money to diſ- 
charge them. F 

The Report was receiv'd with great 
Applauſe by the major Part of the 
Houſe ; as was reaſonably collected by 
their Countenance : But it was as ap- 
parent, that the governing Party was 
_ exceedingly perplex'd with it, and 
knew not on a ſudden what to ſay to it: 
If they embrac'd the Opportunity, to 
' procure a Supply of Money which was 
really wanted, it would be too great a 
Countenance -to the Perſens who had 
procur'd it; whoſe Reputation they 
were willing to depreſs; beſides, it 
would imply their Approbation of what 
had been ſaid of the diſbanding; at 
leaſt, would be a Ground of often men- 
tioning and prefling it; and which, 
how grateful ſoeyer to moſt other Men, 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


was the Thing they moſt abhorr'd. 


mittee for the Proſecution of the 


a. 


After a long Silence, Mr. Hambden ſaid, 
That the worthy Gentlemen were to be 
much commended for the Pains they had 
taken ; of which, he doubted not, good 
Uſe would be made; and ſo propos'd, 
That it might be well thought of, and the. 
Debate reſum'd the next Day; which 
could not be denied. 575 
The next Day, Alderman Pennington . 


Party; and one, who inſinuated all 
Things to the Common-Council which 
he was directed ſhould be ſtarted there) 

begun the Diſcourſe; and ſaid, That 
the Gentlemen who had been laſs in the 
City to borrow Money, had made a fair 
Report, but that in the End of it, there 
was Colloquintida 3 that he could not 
find with what Perſons they had conferrd 
about the Temper of the City; nor that 


any conſiderable People troubled them- I 


ſelves with deſigning or wiſhing what the 
Parliament ſhauld do, which they knew 
to be wiſe enough, to know what and 
when they were to do that which was beſt 
for the Kingdom; and they acquieſced in 
their grave Fudgment; and concluded, 
That the Money that the Houſe ſtood in 


need of, or a greater Sum, was ready ta 


be paid to whomſoever they ſhould appoint 

to receive ii. 7 | 
The Houſe made itlelf very merry 

with the Alderman's Colloquintida, and 


call'd upon him to explain it; and ſo 


the Debate ended; all ſober Men be- 
ing well pleas'd to fee the Diſorder they 
were in, and the Pains they had taken 
to free themſelves from it; which every 


Day was renew'd upon them, as the 


Subject Matter afforded Occaſion ; and 
they viſibly loſt much of the Reverence, 
which had been formerly paid them. 
About the beginning of March, they 
begun to make- Preparations for the 
Tryal of the Earl of $/r2fford ; who 
had then been about three Months in 
Priſon, under the Accuſation of High 
Treaſon : And by this Time, for the 
better Supply in this Work, a Com- 
mittee was come from the Parliament 
in Ireland, to ſollicit Matters concern- 
ing that Kingdom. This Committee 
(moſt of them being Papiſts, and the 
principal Actors ſince in the Rebellion) 
was receiv'd with great Kindneſs; and, 
upon the Matter, addeck to the Com- 
Earl 
of 
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of Sirafford : So that now, Ireland 
ſeem'd no leſs intent upon the Ruin of 
that unfortunate Lord, than England 


and Scotland; there being ſuch a Cor- 
reſpondence ſettled, between Weſtmin- 
_ fter and Dublin, that whatſoever was 


practiſed in the Houſe of Commons 
here, was ſoon affer done likewiſe there; 
and as Sir George Ratcliff was accus'd 


here of High Treaſon, upon Pretence 
of being a Confederate with the Earl 


in his Treaſons; but in Truth that he 


might not be capable of giving any E- 
vidence on the Behalf of him, and 


thereupon ſent for into this Kingdom : 


So all, or moſt of the other Perſons, 
who were in any Truft with the Earl, 


and ſo privy to the Grounds and Rea- 
ſons of the Counſels there, and only 
able to make thoſe apparent, were ac- 


cuſed by the Houſe of Commons in 


that Kingdom of High Treaſon ; under 
the general Impeachment, of Eudea- 
vouring to ſubvert the Fundamental Laws 
of that Kingdom, and to introduce an ar- 
bitrary P wer; which ſerv'd the Turn 
there, to ſecure their Perſons, and to 
remove them from Couucils, as it had 
done here. OS | 
And on Monday, the Twenty-ſecond 


of March, 1640. the Earl of Strafford 
was brought to the Bar in Weſtminſter- 


Hall ; the Lords fitting in the middle 
of the Hall in their Robes; and the 
Commoners, and ſome Strangers of 
Quality, with the Scot; Commiſſion- 
ers, and the Committee of Ireland, on 
either Side; there being a cloſe Box 
made at one End, at a very convenient 


Diſtance for hearing, in which the 


King and Queen fate untaken Notice 
of: His Majeſty, out of Kindneſs and 
Curioſity, deſiring to hear all that could 
be alledged ; of which, I believe, he 
afterwards repented himſelf ; when his 
having been preſent at the Tryal, was 
alledged and urged to him, as an Ar- 
gument for the . paſſing the Bill of At- 
tainder. | 


After the Earl's Charge was read, 


| and an Introduction made by Mr. Pym, 
in which he call'd him the Wicked Earl; 


ſome Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, according to their Parts aſſign'd, 
being a Lawyer, applied and preſs'd 


the Evidence, with great Licence and 
Sharpneſs of Language; and when the 


Earl had made his Defence, replied 
=> | „ 


with the ſame Liberty upon whatſoever 
he ſaid; taking all Occaſions of bitter- 
ly inveighing againſt his Perſon; which 
re proachful Way of Carriage was look*d 


upon with ſo much Approbation, that 


one of the Managers (Mr. Palmer). loſt 
all his Credit and Intereſt with them, 
and never recover'd it, for uſing a De- 
cency and Modeſty in his Carriage and 
Language towards him; though the 
Weight of his Arguments preſs'd more 
upon the Earl; than all the Noiſe of 
the reſt; . 

The Tryal laſted eighteen Days; in 
which, All the haſty or proud Expreſ- 
ions, or Words he had utter'd at any 
Time ſince he was firft made a Privy- - 


Counſellor; all the Ads of Paſſion or 


Power that he had exerciſed in Yorkſhire, 
from the Time that he was fir Prefident 
there ; his engaging himſelf in Projects 
in Ireland, as the ſole making of Flax, 
and ſelling Tobacco in that Kingdom ; bis © 
villetting of Soldiers, and exerciſing of 
Martia! Law there; bis extraordinary 
Way cf proceeding againſt the Lord 
Mountnorris, and the Lord Chancellor 
Loftus; his aſſuming a Power of Fudi- 
cature at the Council-Table, to determine 
Private Intereſts, and Matter of Inheri- 
tance; ſome rigorous and extrajuticial 
Determinations in Caſes of Plantations ; 
ſome high Diſcourſes at the Council-Table 
in Ireland; ſome caſual and light Diſ- 
courſes at his own Table, and at publick 
Meetings; and laſtly; ſome Words ſpoken 


in ſecre! Council in this Kingdom, after 


the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, 
were urged and preſs'd againſt him; to 
make good the general Charge; of an En- 
deavour lo overthrow the Fundamental 
Government of the Kingdom; and to in- 
troduce an Arbitrary Power. NES. 
The Earl behaved himſelf with great 
Shew of Humility and Submiſſion 3 but 
yet, with ſuch a Kind of Courage, as 
would loſe no Advantage; and, in 
truth; made his Defence with all ima- 
ginable Dexerity ; anſwering this 
Charge, and evading that, with all 
poſſible Skill and Eloquence; and 
though he knew not, till he came to 
the Bar, upon what Parts of his Charge 
they would proceed againſt him, or 
what Evidence they would produce, he 


took very little Time to recollect him- 


ſelf, and left nothing unſaid that might 
make for his own Juſtification. 
DS - =. For 


For the Buſineſs of Ireland; he com- 
plain'd much, That by an Order from 
. the Committee hich prepared his Charge 
againſt him, all his Papers in that King- 


| Ne by which be ſhould make his Defence, 


were. ſeiz'd and taken from bim; and by 
Virtue of the ſame Order, all bis Goods, 
 Houſhould-Stuff „Plate, and Tobacco 
(amounting, as be ſaid, to eighty thou- 
ſand Pounds) were likewiſe ſeiz'd ; /o 
that he had not Money to ſubſiſt in Pri- 
ſon : That all thoſe Miniſters of State 
in Ireland, who were moſt privy io the 
 - Aets for which be was queſtion*d, and jo 
could give the beſt Evidence and Teſt imo- 
ny on his Behalf, were impriſon'd under 
the Charge of - Treaſon : Yet be a- 
verr'd, That he had bebav'd himſelf in 
that Kingdom, according to the Power 
and Authority granted by his Commiſſion 
and Inſtructions; and according to the 
Rules and Cuſtoms obſerv'd by former 
| Deputies and Lieutenants, That the 
Monopolies of Flax and Tobacco, had 
been undertaken by him for the Good of 
that Kingdom, and Benefit of his Ma- 
jeſty : The former eſtabliſhing a moſt be- 
neficial Trade and good Huſhandry, not 
| before praftiſed there; and the latter 
bringing a Revenue of above forty thou- 
ſand Pounds to the Crown, and advanc- 


ing Trade, and bringing no Damage 10 
| the Subject. That billeting of Soldiers 


(which was alledged to be Treaſon, by 
a Statute made in Ireland in the Time 
of King Henry the Sixth) and the exer- 
ciſing of Martial Law, had been always 
prattiſed by the Lieutenants and Deputies 
of that Kingdom; which he prov*d by 
the Teſtimony and Confeſſion of the 
| Earl of Cork, and the Lord Wilmot ; 

neither of which, deſired to ſay more 


for his Behoof, than inevitably they 


muſt. He ſaid, The Ad of Parliament 
mention d of Henry the Sixth, concern'd 
not him; it comprehending only the infe- 
rior Subjects, and making it penal to 
them to billet Soldiers, not the Deputy, 


or Supreme Commander; if it did, that 
it was repeaPd by Poyning's AF, in the 


eleventh Year of Henry the Seventh: 

However, - i it were not, and that it 
were Treaſon ſtill, it was T reaſon only in 
Ireland, and not in England; and 
Werfen that be could not be tried here 
for it, 
He faid, The Council-Table in Ireland, 
had a large legal Furiſdiftion, by the In- 


but muſt be tranſmitted thither. 
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fritution and Fundamental Cuſtoms of that 


Kingdom; and had, in all Times, deter- 
mind Matters of the ſame Nature, which 
it had done in his Time ; and that the 
Proceedings there upon : Plantations, 


bad been with the Advice of the Fudges, 


upon a clear Title of the Crown, and up- 
on great Reaſon of State; and that the 


Nature and Diſpoſition of that People, 


required a ſevere Hand and tri Reins 
to be beld upon them, which being loo 700 
the Crown would quickly feel the Miſ- 
2. | 

For the "ſeveral. Diſcourſes a 
Wards wherewith he was charged 
he denied many, and explain'd "and 
put a Gloſs upon others, by the Reaſon 
and Circumſtances of the Debate. One 
Particular, on which they much inſiſt- 
ed, though it was ſpoken twelve Years 


before, That he ſhould ſay in the publick 
Hall in York, that the little Finger of 


the Prerogative ſhould lie heavier upon 
them than the Loins of the Law, he di- 


rectly inverted ; and proved, by two 


or three Perſons of Credit, That he ſaid 
(and the Occaſion made it probable, 
being upon the Buſineſs of Knighthood, 
which was underſtood to be a legal 
Tax) the little Finger of the Law was 
heavier than the Loins of the Preroga-_ 
tive; that Impoſ:tion for Knighthood, 
amounting to a much higher Rate, than 
any Act of the Prerogative which had 


been exerciſed. However, he ſaid, he 


hop*d no Indiſcretion, or Unſtilfulneſs, 
or Paſſion, or Pride of Words, would 
amount to J reaſon ; and for Miſdemea- 
nours, he was each N to ſabmil to their 
Fuſtice. 

He made the leaſt, that is, the worſt 
Excuſe, for thoſe two Acts againſt the 
Lord Mountnorris, and the Lord 
Chancellor; which indeed were power- - 
ful Acts, and manifeſted a Nature ex- 


ceſſively Imperious; and no Doubt, 
caus'd a greater Diſlike and Terror, in 


ſober and diſpaſſionate Perſons, than all 
that was alledg'd againſt him, A Ser- 
vant of the Earle one Anefly (Kinl- 


man to Mountnorris) attending on his 


Lord during ſome Fit of the Gout, had 


by Accident, or Negligence, ſuffer'd 


a Stool to fall upon the Earl's Foot; 
enrag'd with the Pain whereof, his 


Lordſhip with a {mall Cane ſtruck An- 


neſiy; this being merrily ſpoken of at 


Dinner, at a Table where the Lord 


| Mount- - 


and 


Mouninorris was (I think, the Lord 
Chancellor's) He ſaid, The Gentleman 
had a Brother that «would not have taken 
ſuch 4 Blow. This coming ſome 
Months after to the Deputy's hearing, 
he caus'd a Council of War to be 
call'd; the Lord Mountnorris being an 
Officer of the Army; where, upon an 
Article of moving Sedition, and ſtir- 
ring up the Soldiers againſt the Gene- 
ral, he was charg'd with thoſe Words 
formerly ſpoken at the Lord Chancel- 
lor's Table. What Defence he made, 


I know not; for he was ſo ſurpriz'd, 


that he knew not what the Matter was, 
when he was ſummon'd to that Coun- 
cil; but the Words being prov'd, he 


was depriv*d of his Office (being then 


Vice-Treaſurer) and his Foqt-Compa- 
ny; committed to Priſon, . ſentenced, 
To loſe his Head. The Office, and 
Company, were immediately diſpos'd 


of; and he impriſon'd till the King 


ſent him over a Pardon, by which he 


was diſcharg*d with his Life; all the 
other Parts of the Sentence being fully 
executed. 3 

This ſeem'd to all Men a moſt pro- 
digious Courſe of Proceeding; that in 
a Time of full Peace, a Peer of the 
Kingdom, and a Privy-Counſellor; 
for an unadviſed, paſſionate, myſteri- 


- ous Word (for the Expreſſion was ca- 


pable of many Interpretations) ſhould 


be called before a Council of War, 


which could not reaſonably be under- 
ſtood to have then a Juriſdiction over 
ſuch Perſons, and in ſuch Caſes; and 
without any Proceſs, or Formality of 
Defence, in two Hours ſhould be de- 
priv'd of his Life and Fortune; the 
Injuſtice whereof ſeem*d the more for- 
midable, for that the Lord Mountnorris 
was known, for ſome Time before, to 


ſtand in great Jealouſy and Disfavour 


with the Earl; which made. it look*d 
on as a pure Act of Revenge; and gave 
all Men warning, how they truſted 
themſelves in- the Territories where he 
_ commanded. „% | 

The Earl diſcharg'd himſelf of the 
Rigour and Severity of the Sentence, 
and laid it upon tbe Council of War ; 


where he himſelf not only forbore to be 


preſent, but would not ſuffer his Brother, 


who Was an Officer of the Army, to flay 


there : He taid, He had conjured the 
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Court, to proceed without any Reſpef or 
Favour or Kindueſs to himſelf ; and that, 
as ſoon as he underſtood the Fudgment of - 


Honours. 


the Council, which was unanimous, be 
declared .publickly (as he had likewiſe 
done before) That à Hair of his Head 
Should not periſh; and immediately wrote 
an earneſt Letter to his Majeſty, for the 


- procuring his Pardon; which was by his 
Majeſty, upon his Lordſbip s Recommen- © 


dation and Mediation, granted accord- 
ingiy; and thereupon the Lord Mount- 
norris was ſet at Liberty; though, it 
is true, he was, after his Enlargement, 


not ſuffer*d to come to England. He con- 


cluded, That the Lord Mountnorris was _ 
an inſolent Perſon ;, and that he took thi 

Courſe to humble bim; and that he would 
be very well content, that the ſame Courſe 
might be taken to reform bim; if the ſame 
Care might likewiſe be, that it might 


prove no more to his Prejudice, than the * 


other had been to that Lord. in 
But the Standers by, made another 
Excuſe for him: That the Lord Mount- 
norris was a Man of great Induſtry, Ac- 
tivity, and Experience, in the Affairs of 
Ireland; having raiſed himſelf from a 
private mean Condition (having been an 
inferior Servant to the Lord Chicheſter) 
to the Degree of a Viſcount, and a Priuy- 
Counſellor, and to a very ample Revenue 
in Lands and Offices ; and had always, © 


by ſervile Flattery and ſordid. Applica- 
tion, wrought. himſelf into Truft and f 


Nearneſs with all Deputies, at their Int 


Emrance upon their Charge, imforming 


them of the Defects and Over/tghts of their 
Predeceſſors; and, after the Determina- 


tion of their Commands, and Return into 


England, informing the State here, and . 
thoſe Enemies they uſually contratted in 
that Time, of whatſoever they had done, 


they either ſuffer*d Diſgrace, or Damage, 
as ſoon as they were.recalPd from thoſe 
In this Manner , he begun 
with his own Maſter, the Lord Chiche- 


ſter; and continued the ſame Arts upon 


the Lord Grandiſon, and ihe Lord Falk-. 
land, who ſucceeded ; and upon that 
Score, procured Admiſſion and Trust with 
the Earl of Strafford, upon his first Ad- 
miſſion to that Government': So that this 
Dilemma ſeem'd unqueſtionable, That ei- 
ther the Deputy of Ireland muſt deſtroy 


my Lord Mountnorris, whilſt be conti- 


nued 
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nued in that Office, or my Lord Mount- 
norris muſt deſtroy the Deputy, as ſoon as 
his Commiſſion was determin d. 

The Caſe of the Lord Chancellor, 
ſeem'd, to common Underſtandings, 
an Act of leſs Violence, becauſe it con- 
cern'd not Life; and had ſome Shew 
of Formality at leaſt, if not Regularity 
in the Proceeding ; and that which was 


amiſs in it, took its Growth from a no- 


bler Root than the other. The Endea- 
your was, to compel the Lord Chan- 
cellor to ſettle more of his Land, and 


in another Manner, upon his eldeſt 


Son, than he had a Mind to, and than 
he could legally be compelPd to: This 
the Earl, upon a Paper Petition pre- 
ferr'd to him by the Wife of that Son 
(a Lady, for whom the Earl had fo 


great a Value ,and Eſteem, that it 


made his Juſtice the more ſuſpected) 
preſsd, and in the End order'd him to 
| The Chancellor refus'd; was 
committed to Priſon ; and ſhortly after, 
the Great Seal taken from him, which 
he had kept with great Reputation of 

Ability for the Space of above twenty 
Years. In the preſſing this Charge, 
many Things of Levity, as certain Let- 
ters of great Affection and Familiarity 
from the Earl to that Lady, which 
were found in her Cabinet after her 
Death; others of Paſſion, were expos'd 
to the publick View, to procure Preju- 


dice rather to his Gravity and Diſcre- 


tion, than that they were in any De- 
gree material to the Buſineſs, | 

The Earl ſaid little more to it, than 
-  Thet be hoped, what Paſſion ſoever, or 


what Infuſtice ſoever, might be found in 


that Proceeding, and Sentence, there 
evould be no Treaſon, and that, for his 
Part, he had yet Reaſon to believe, what 
be had done was very ju ; ſince it had 


been reviewd by his Majeſty, and bis 


Privy-Council here, upon an Appeal from 
the Lord Viſceunt Ely ( the degraded 
Lord Chancellor) and upon a ſolemn 


Hearing there, which took up many Days, . 
That they heard none of thoſe Words ſpo- 


it had receiv'd a Confirmation. 
But the Truth is, That rather accus'd 
the Earl of an Exceſs of Power, than 
abſolv'd him of Injuſtice; for moſt 
Men that weigh'd the whole Matter, 
believ'd it to be a high Act of Op- 
preſſion 3 and not to be without a Mix- 


ture of that Policy, which was ſpoken 


| of before in the Caſe, of the Lord 
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Mouninorris : For the Chancellor, be- 
ing a Perſon of great Experience, Sub- 


tilty, and Prudence, had been always 


very ſevere to departed Deputies ; and 
not over agreeable; nor in any Degree 
ſubmiſſive to their full Power; and tak- 
ing himſelf to be the ſecond Perſon in 
the Kingdom, during the holding of 


his Place, thought himſelf little leſs 


than equal to the firſt, who could natu- 


rally hope but for a Term of Years in 
that Superiority z neither had he ever 


before met with the leaſt Check, that 
might make him ſuſpect a Diminution 
of his Authority or Intereſt. . 
That which was with moſt Solemnity 
and Expectation alledged againſt the 
Earl, as the Hinge upon which the 
Treaſon was principally to hang, was a 
Diſcourſe of the Earl's in the Commir- 
tee of State (which they call'd the Ca- 
binet Council) upon the Diſſolution of 
the former Parliament, Sir Harry Vane, 


the Secretary of State, gave in Evi- 


dence, That the King at that Time 
calling that Committee to him, afk'd 
them, Since he faiPd of the Aſſiſtance 
and Supply expected by Subſidies, what 
Courſe he ſhould now tate? That the 


Earl of Strafford anſwer'd, Sir, You 


have now done your Duty, and your Sub- 
jects have faiPd in theirs; and therefore 
you are abſolv'd from the Rules of Go- 


vernment, and may ſupply yourſelf by ex- 


traordinary Ways; you may projecute the 
War vigorouſly ; you have an Army in 
Ireland, with which you may reduce this 
Kingdom. 5 

The Earl of Northumberland being 


examin'd, for the Confirmation of this 


Proof, remember'd only, that the Ear! 
had faid, Jeu have done your Duty, and 
are now abſolu'd from the Rules of Go- 
vernment; but not a Word of the Ar- 
my in Ireland, or reducing this King- 
dom. The Lord Marquis Hamilton, 
the Lord Biſhop of London, and the 
Lord Cotiingion, being likewiſe exa- 
min'd, anſwer'd upon their Oaths, 


ken by the Earl. And theſe were the 
only Perſons preſent at that Debate, 
ſave only the Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury, and Secretary Winebank, neither 


of which could be examin'd, or would 


be believ'd. 
The Earl 
Words; alledged much Animoſity 


poſitively denied the 
to 
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Proſecutor, in what Manner to proceed 
and determine: Others, with much 


be in Sir Harry Vane towards him; 
and obſerv'd, that not one of the other 
Witneſſes, who were likewiſe preſent, 
and as like to remember what was ſpoken, 
' as the Secretary, heard one Word of the 
| Iriſh Army, or reduting this Kingdom ; 
that if he had ſpoken thoſe Words, it 


England, but of Scotland, of which the 
Diſcourſe was, - and for which that Ar- 
my was known to be rais'd, He con- 
cluded, That if the Words were ſpoken 


by him, which he expreſsly denied, they 
were not Treaſon; and if they were 
Treaſon, that by a Statute made in Ed- 


ward the Sixth's Time, one Witneſs was 
nos ſufficient to prove it, and that here 
was but one. „„ 
Seventeen Days being ſpent in the 
whole Progreſs of this Tryal; the Earl 
having defended himſelf with wonder- 
ful Dexterity and Ability, concluded, 
That if the whole Charge (in which he 
hoped he had given their Lordſhips 
Satisfaction of his Loyalty and Integri- 
ty, how great ſoever his Infirmities 
vere) was prov'd, that the whole made 
him not guilty of High Treaſon z and to 
that Purpoſe defired, that his learned 
Council might be heard; and moſt pa- 
thetically conjured their Lordſhips, 
| That for their own Sakes, they would 
not, out of Diſpleaſure or Disfavour to- 
_ wards his Perſon, create a Precedent to 
the Prejudice of the Peerage of England, 


and wound themſelves through his Sides; 


which was goud Counſel z and hath 


deen ſince (though too late) acknow- 


ledged to be ſo. 2 
The next Day, his Council was 


heard in the ſame Place to the Matter 


of Law. And here I cannot paſs by 
an Inſtance of as great Animoſity, and 
indire& Proſecution, in that Circum- 
ſtance of aſſigning him Council as can 
be given. After the Houſe of Peers 
had affign'd him ſuch Council as he de- 


fired, to aſſiſt him in Matter of Law 


(which never was, or can juſtly be de- 
nied to the moſt ſcandalous Felon, the 


moſt inhuman Murderer, or the moſt 


infamous Traitor) the Houſe of Com- 
mons, upon ſome Occaſion, took Ne- 
tice of it with Paſſion and Diſlike, 
ſomewhat unſkilfully, That ſuch a 
Thing ſhould be done without their Con- 
ſent; which was no more, than that 
the Judge ſhould be directed by the 
* 0 | 


Bitterneſs, inveighing againſt the Pre- 


ſumption of thoſe Lawyers, that dur# be 
of Counſel with a Perſon accuſed by them 


of High Treaſon, and moving, That they 


might be ſent for, and proceeded againſt 
could not be underſtood to be ſpoken of for that Contempt: Whereas, they were 


not only obliged to it, by the Honour 
and Duty of their Profeflion z but had 
been pnniſhable for refuſing to ſubmit 
to the Lords Orders. The Matter was 


too groſs to receive any publick Order, 
and ſo the Debate ended; but ſerv'd 


(and no doubt that was the Intention) 
to let thoſe Gentlemen know, how wa- 


rily they were to demean themſelves, . 


left the Anger of that terrible Congre- 
gation ſhould. be kindled againſt them. 

But truly I have not heard that it 
made any Impreſſion upon thoſe Per- 


ſons ; it did not, I am fure, upon Mr. 


Lane, who argued the Matter of Law 
tor the Earl. The Matters which were 
by him principally inſiſted on, and 


averr'd with ſuch Confidence as a Man 


uſes who believes himſelf, were theſe : 


I. That by the Wiſdom and Ten- 


derneſs of Parliaments, which knew 


that there could not be a greater Snare 
for the Subject, than to leave the Na- 


ture of Treaſon undefined and unlimit- 


: ed, all Treaſons were particularly men- 
tion'd and ſet down in the. Statute of 


the 25 Edw. III. de Proditionibus. 
That nothing is Treaſon, but what is 
comprehended within that Statute z and 
that no Words or Actions, in any of 
the Articles of the Earl of Strafford's 


Charge, did amount to Treaſon within 


that Statute. OY 

2. That by reaſon of the Clauſe in 
that Statute of declaring Treaſon in 
Parliament, divers Actions were de- 
clared, to be Treaſons in Parliament, 
in the Time of King Richard the Se- 


cond, to the great Prejudice of the 


Subject: It was therefore ſpecially 
provided, 2nd enacted, by a Statute in 
the firſt Lear of the Reign of King 
Henry the Fourth, Chapter the Tenth, 


which is ſtill in force, That nothing 
ſhould be declared and judged Treaſon, 
but what was ordain'd in that Statute 
of the 25 Edw. III. by which Statute, 


all Power of declaring new Treaſons in 


Parliament, was taken away; and that 


no Precedent of any ſuch Declaration 
C c in 
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in Parliament can be ſhew'd ſince that 
Time. 

3. That the Fourliidog upon which 
the Impeachment was framed, was Er- 


roneous; for that an Endeavour to ſub- 
vert the Fundamental Laws and Sta- 


tutes of the Realm, by Force attempted, 


is not Treafon, being only made Felo- 
ny by the Statute of the Firſt Year of 
Queen Mary, . Chapter the Twelfth ; 

... Which is likwiſe expired. That Ee: 
nal Poolſey, in the Thirty-third Year 


f of King Henry the Eighth, was indicted 
only of a Pfemunire, for an Endeavour 


to bring in the Imperial Laws into 
this Kingdom. And that an Endeavour, 
or Intention, to levy War, was made 


Treaſon, only by a Statute of the 13th 


Elizabeth (a Time very Inquiſitive for 
Treaſon) which expir'd with her Life. 
4. Laſtly, That if any Thing was 
alledged againſt the Earl which might 


be Penal to him, it was not ſufficiently 


and legally prov'd; for that by the 
Statute of the Firſt Year of King Ha- 
ward the Sixth, Chapter the Twelfth, 
No Man. ought to be arraign'd, in- 
dicted, or condemn'd, of any 7 Treaſon, 
unleſs it be upon the Teſtimony of two 
lawful and ſufficient Witneſſes, produ- 
ced in the Preſence of the Party accu- 


ſed; unleſs the Party confeſs the ſame; 


and if it be for Words, within three 
Months after the ſame ſpoken, if the 
Party be within the Kingdom: Where- 
as there was in this Caſe only one Wit- 
neſs, Sir Henry Vane, and the Words 
| ſpoken ſix Months before. | 

The Caſe being thus ſtated on the 


Earl's Behalf, the Judgment of the 


Lords, in whom the lole Power of Ju- 
dicature was conceiv'd to be, was by 
all Men expected; the Houſe of Com- 
mons having declar'd, That they in- 
fended not to make any Reply to the Ar- 
gument of Law made by Mr. Lane, 7t 
being below their Dignity to contend with 
a private Lawyer. Indeed they had a 


more convincing Way to proceed by; 


tor the next Day after that Argument, 
Sir Arthur Hefleris (Brother in Law to 


the Lord Brook) an abſurd, bold Man, 


brought up by Mr. Pym, and fo em- 
ploy'd by that Party to make any At- 


tempt, 6; woke a Bill in the Houſe of 


the 


Commons, For the Attainder of 
Earl of Strafford of High Treaſon. 
The Bi wy was received with wonder- 
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ful Alacrity, and immediately read the 
firſt and the ſecond Time, and ſo com- 
mitted; which was not uſual in Parlia- 
ments, except in Matters of great Con- 
eernment and Conveniency in the par- 
ticular; or of little Importance or Mo- 
ment in the general. Thoſe who at 
firſt conſented, upon flight Informa- 
tion, to his Impeachment, upon no 
other Reaſon, but becauſe they were 
only to accuſe, and the Lords to judge; 
and fo thought to be troubled no more 
with it, being- now as ready to judge, 
as they had been to accuſe ; finding 
ſome new Reaſons to ſatisfy themſclves, 
of which one was, 7 hey had. Lone top far 
to fit ſtill, or retire. 

A Day or two before the. Bill of At- 
tainder was brought into the Houſe of 
Commons, there was a very remarkable 
Paſſage, of which the Pretence was, To 
make one Witneſs, with divers Circum- 
ftances, as good as two ; though I be- 
lieve it was directed in truth to an End 
very foreign to that which was propo- 
ſed. The Words of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, by which, his Endeavour to. alter 
the Frame of Government, and his In- 


tention to levy War, ſhould principally 


appear, were proved ſingly by Sir 
Henry Vane; which had been often 
averr'd, and promiſed, ſhould be prov- 
ed by ſeveral Witneſſes; and the Law 
was clear, That leſs than two Wilneſſes 
ought not to be receiv'd in caſe * 
Treaſon. 

To. make this fingle Teſtimony ap- 
pear as ſufficient as it it had been con- 
firm'd by more, Mr. Pym inform'd the 
Houſe of Commons, Of the Grounds 


upon which he firſt adviſed that Charge, 


and was ſatisfied that he fhould ſuffi- 


ciently prove it. That ſome Months 
before the beginning of this Parliament 
he had vifited youag Sir Henry Vane, 
eldeſt Son to the Secretary who was 
then newly recover'd from an Ague 3 
that they being together, and condol- 

ing the ſad Condition of the Kingdom, 

by \ reafon of the many illegal Taxes and 
Preſſures, Sir Henry told him, if he 
would calt upon him the next Day, he 
would ſhew him ſomewhat that would 
give him much Trouble, and inform 
him, what Counſels were like to be 
follow'd to the Ruin of the Kingdom; 
for that he had, in Peruſal ef tome of 
his Father“ J | Papers, accidentally met 


with 
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1 hi Reſult of the Cabinet Council 


upon the Diſſolution of the laſt Parlia- 
ment, which comprehended the Reſo- 


lutions then taken. 


The next Day he ſhew'd him a lle 


Paper of the Secretary's own writing 

in which was contain'd the Day of the 
Month, and the Reſults of ſeveral Diſ- 
courſes made by ſeveral Counſellors ; 
with ſeveral Hieroglyphicks, which 


ſufficiently expreſs'd the Perſons by 


whom thoſe Diſcourſes were made. 


The Matter was of ſo tranſcendent a 


Nature, and the Counſel ſo prodigious, 
with Reference to the Common-wealth, 
that he deſir'd he might take a Copy 
of it; which the young Gentleman 
would by no Means conſent to, fearing 


it mighr prove prejudicial to his Fa- 
But when Mr. Pym inform'd 


- ther. 
him, That it was of extreme Conſe- 
quence to the Kingdom, and that a 
Time might probably come, when the 
Diſcovery of this, might be a ſovereign 


Means to preſerve both Church and 


State, he was contented that Mr. Pym 
ſhould take a Copy of it; which he 


did, in the Preſence of Sir Henry Vane ;. 


and having examin'd it together with 


him, Se d the Original again to 
Sir Henry 


cating the tame to any body, till the 
beginning of this. Parliament, which 
was the Time he conceiv'd fit to make 


uſe of it; and that then, meeting 


many other Inſtances of the Earl's ill 


Diſpoſition to the Kingdom, it ſatisfied 
him to move whatfoever he had moy- 
ed, againſt that great Perſon. 


When Mr. Pym had ended, young 


Sir Harry Vane roſe, in ſome fecming 
Diſorder ; 
had ſaid; and added, That his Father 
being 1 in the North with the King the 


Summer before, had ſent up his Keys | 


to his Secretary, then at White-Hall ; 
and had written to him (his Son) that 
he ſhould take from him thoſe Keys, 


which open'd his Boxes where his Wri- 


tings and Evidences of his Land were, 
to the End that he might cauſe an Aſ- 
ſurance to be perfected which concern'd 
his Wife; and that He having peruted 
thoſe Evidences, and diſpatch'd what 
depended thereupon, had the Curiofity 
to ſee what was in a Red Velvet Cabi- 
net Which ſtood with the other Boxes; 
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and thereupon requir'd the Key of that 
Cabinet from the Secretary, as if he 
ſtill wanted ſomewhat towards the Bu- 
ſineſs his Father had directed; and fo 
having gotten that Key, he found, 

amongſt other Papers, that mention'd 
by Mr. Pym; which made that Im- 
preſſion in him, that he thought him- 


ſelf bound in Conſcience to commu- 


nicate it to ſome Perſon of better Judg- 
ment than himſelf, who might be more 
able to prevent the Miſchiets that were 


threaten'd within; and fo ſhew*d it to 


Mr. Pym; and being confirm'd by 
him, that the ſeaſonable Diſcovery 
thereof might do no leſs than preſerve 
the Kingdom, had conſented that he 
ſhould take a Copy thereof, which to 
his Knowledge he had faithfully done; 
and thereupon, had laid the Or iginal 
in its proper Place again, in the Red 
Velvet Cabinet. He faid, He knew 
this Diſcovery would prove little leſs 
than his Ruin in the good Opinion of 
his Father; but having been induc'd, 
by the Tenderneſs of his Conſeiencn 
towards his Common Parent his Coun- 
try, to treſpaſs againſt his natural Fa- 
ther, he hoped he ſhould find Com- 
paſſion from that Houle, though he 
hal little Hopes of Pardon elſewhere. 
The Son no ſooner ſat down, than 
the Father (who, without any coun- 
terfeiting, had a natural Appearance of 
Seerhneiß roſe, with a pretty Confu- 
ſion, and ſaid, That the Ground of his 
Misfortune was now diſcover'd to him; 
that he had been much amazed, when 
he found himſelf preſs'd by ſuch Inter- 
as made him tuſpect lome 
Diſcovery to be made, by iome Per- 


| ſons as converſant in the Counſels as 


himſelf : But he was now fatisfied to 
whom he ow'd his Misfortunes; in 
which, he was ſure, the guilty Perſon 
ſhould bear his Share. - That it was 
true, being in the North with the 
King; and that. unfortunate Son of his 


having married a virtuous Gentlewoman 


(Daughter to a worthy Member then 
preſent) to whom there was ſomewhat 
in Juſtice and Honour due, which was 


not ſufficiently ſettled; he had ſent his 


Keys to this Secretary; not well know- 
ing in what Box the material Writings 
lay; and directed him, to ſuffer his 
Son to look after thoſe Eyidences which 
vere neceſſary; that by-this Occaſion, 


- 
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it ſeem'd, thoſe Papers had been exa- 


min'd and peruſed, which had begot 


much of this Trouble. That for his 
Part, after the Summons of this Parlia- 
ment, and the King's Return to London, 


he had acquainted his Majeſty, that he 


had many Papers remaining in his 


Hands, of ſuch Tranſactions as were 
not like to be of further Uſe; and 


therefore, if his Macy pleaſed, he 


would burn them, leſt by any Accident 


they might come into Hands that 
might make an ill Uſe of them : To 


which his Majeſty conſenting, he had 
burn'd many; arid amongſt them, the 


Original Reſults of thoſe Debates, of 
which, that which was read was pre- 
tended to be a Copy; that to the Par- 


ticulars he could ſay nothing more, 
than what he had upon his Examination 

reſsd, which was exactly true, and 
he would not deny; though by what 
he had heard that Afternoon (with 
which he was ſurprized and amazed) 
he found himſelf in an ill. Condition 
upon that Teſtimony, 

This Scene was ſo well acted, with 
ſuch Paſſion and Geſtures, between the 
Father and the Son, that many Speeches 
were made in Commendation of the 


Conſcience, Integrity, and Merit, ofthe 


young Man, and a Motion made, That 


. the Father might be enjoyn*d by the, 


Houſe to be Friends with bis Sen; but 
for ſome Time there was, in Publick, 
a great Diſtance obſery'd between 
them. | | 8 
The Bill of Attainder in few Days 
paſsd the Houſe of Commons; though 


ſome Lawyers, of great and known 


Learning, declar'd, That there was no 
Ground or Colour in Law, to judge 
him guilty of High Treaſon; and the 
Lord Digby (who had been, from the 
beginning of that Committee for the 
Proſecution, and had much more Pre- 


| - Judice than Kindneſs to the Earl) in a 


very pathetical Speech declar'd, That 


He could not give his Conſent to the Bill; 


not only, for that he was unſatisfied in 


the Matter of Law, but, for that be 


was more unſatisfied in the Matter of 
Fae; thoſe Words, upon which the Im- 


peachment was principally grounded, be- 


ing ſo far from being prov'd by two Wit- 
neſſes, that he could not acknowledge it 
to be by one; ſince he could not admit 


Sir Harry Vane to be à competent Mil- 
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neſs, who being fir# examin*d, denied 
that the Earl ſpoke thoſe Words; and at 
his ſecond Examination, remember d 
ſome; and at his third, the rect of the 


Mor ds: And thereupon, related ma- 


ny Circumſtances, and made many 
ſharp Obſervations upon what had 
paſs'd; which none but one of the 
Committee could have done; for which 
he was preſently after queſtion'd in the 
Houſe, but made his Defence fo well, 
and ſo much to the Diſadvantage of 
thoſe who were concern'd, that from 
that Time, they profecuted him with 
an implacable Rage, and Uncharitable- 

neſs upon all Occaſions. The Bill 


paſs'd with only fifty- nine diſſenting 


Voices, there being near two hundred 
in the Houſe; and immediately ſent up 
to the Lords, with this Addition, That 
the Commons would be ready the next 
Day in Weſtminſter-Hall 70 give their 
Lordſhips Satisfaction in the Matter of 


Law, upon what bad paſs'd at the 


Tryal. 5 tg 
The Earl was then again brought to 
the Bar; the Lords fitting as before, 
in their Robes; and the Commons as 
they had done: Amongſt them, Mr. 
Sollicitor Saint- Jobn, from his Place 
argued for the Space of near half an 
Hour the Matter of Law, of the Ar- 


gument itſelf I ſhall ſay little, it being 


in Print, and in many Hands 5 I ſhall 
only remember two notable Propoſi- 
tions, which are ſufficient Characters of 
the Perſon and the Time. Leſt what 
had been ſaid on the Earl's Behalf, in 
point of Law, and upon the Want of 
Proof, ſhould have made an Impreſſion 


in their Lordſhips ; he averr'd, That, 
in that Way of Bill, Private Satisfac- 


tion to each Man's Conſcience was fuffi- 
cient, although no Evidence had been 
given in at all: And as to the preſſing 
the Law, he ſaid, I was true, wwe give 
Law to Hares, and Deer, becauſe they 
are Beaſts of Chaſe; but it was never 
accounted either Cruelty, or foul Play, 
to knock Foxes and Wolves on the Head 
as they can be found, becauſe they are 
Beaſts of Prey, In a Word, the Law 


and the Humanity were alike; the one 


being more fallacious, and the other 


more barbarous, than in any Age had 
been vented in ſuch an Auditory. 

The ſame Day, as a better Argu- 
ment to the Lords ſpecdily to paſs the 
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Bill, the nine and fifty Members of the 


Houſe of Commons, who had diſſent- 


ed from that Act, had their Names 
written in Pieces of Parchment or Pa- 


per, und ur this Superſcription, Sr AAr- 
FORDIANS, or Enemies to their Coun- 
ty; and thoſe Papers fix*d upon Poſts, 
and other the moſt viſible Places about 
the City; Which was as great. and 
deſtructive a Violation of the Privileges 
and Freedom of Parliament, as can be 
imagin'd; yet, being complain'd of 
in the Houſe, not the leaſt Countegance 
was given to the Complaint; or the 
leaſt Care taken for the Diſcovery.  - 
The Perſons who had ſtill the Con- 
duct of the Deſigns, began to find, 


that their Friends abroad (of whoſe 


Help they had ſtill great need, for the 
getting Petitions to be brought to the 
Houſe; and for all tumultuous Ap- 


pearances in the City; and Negotia- 


tions with the Common Council) were 
not at all ſatisfied with them, for their 
Want of Zeal in the Matter of Reli- 


gion: And though they had branded 
as many of the Biſhops, and others of 
the prelatical Party, as had come in 
their Way; and receiv'd all Petitions. 
againſt the Church with Encourage- 


ment: Tet that there was nothing 
done, or viſibly in Projection to be 


done, towards leſſening their Juriſ- 
diction; or indulging any of that Li- 
berty to their weak Brethren, which 
they had from the beginning expected 


from them. Beſides, the Diſcourſe of 
their Ambition, and Hopes of Prefer- 
ment at Court, was grown publick an 

raiſed much Jealouſy of them. 


The Earl of Bedford had no Defire 


that there ſhould be any Alteration in 
the Church; and had always liv'd, to- 


wards my Lord of Canterbury himſelf, 
with all Reſpect and Reverence, and 
frequently viſited and dined with him; 
ſubſcrib'd liberally to the Repair of 
St. Paul's Church, and. ſeconded all 
pious Undertakings; though, it is 


true, he did not countenance notori- 


ouſly thoſe of the Clergy who were un- 
conformable. _ aint} af 
The Earl of Eſſex, was rather diſ- 


pleaſed with the Perſon of the Arch- 


Biſhop, and ſome other Biſhops, than 
indevoted to the Function; and to- 
wards ſome of them, he had great Re- 
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verence and Kindneſs; as Biſhop More- 


ton, Biſhop Hall, and ſome other of 
the leſs formal, and more popular 


Prelates: And he was as much devo- 
ted as any Man to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and oblig'd all his Ser- 
vants to be conſtantly preſent with him 


at it; his Houſhold Chaplain being 


always a moſt conformable Man, and 
a good Scholar. | 


In Truth, in the Houſe af Peers; 


there were only at that Time taken 
Notice of, the Lords Say and Brooke, 
as poſitive Enemies to the whole Fa- 


brick of the Church, and to deſire a 


Diſſolution of that Government; the 


Earl of Marwick himſelf having never 


diſchver'd any Averſion to Epiſcopacy; 
and much profeſsꝰd the contrary. 
In the Houſe of Commons, though 
of the chief Leaders, Nathaniel Fiennes, 
and young Sir Harry Jane, and ſhort- 
ly after Mr. Hambden (who had not 
before own'd it) were believ'd to be 
for Root and Branch; which grew 
ſhortly after a common Erpabfian, 
and Diſcovery of the ſeveral Fempers : 


Yet, Mr. Pym was not of that N ind, 
nor Mr. Hollis, nor any of the Nor- 
who drove 
on moſt furiouſly with them; all who. 


thern Men, or thoſe Lawyers 


were pleaſed with the Government it- 
ſelf of the Church: «SANT»: 


The firſt Deſign that was entertain d 


againſt the Church; and which was 
receiv'd in the Houſe of Commons, 
with a vifible Countenance and Appro- 


bation of many, who were neither of 


the ſame Principles nor Purpoſes; was 


a ſhort Bill that was brought in, To 


take away the Biſbops Votes in Parlia- 
ment; and to leave them out in all Com- 


miſſions of the Peace; or that bad Re- 
lation io any Temporal Affairs. This 
was contriv'd, with great Deliberation 
and Preparation, to diſpoſe Men to 


conſent to it: And to this, many of 


the Houſe of Peers were much diſpo- 
ſed; and amongſt them, none more 


than the Earl of Eſſex, and all the po- 
pular Lords; why obſerv'd, That they 


| ſeldom carried any Thing which direftly 
oppoſed the King's Interest, by. reaſon of 
the Number of the Biſhops, "who, for the © 


mod part, unanimoufly concurr d againſt 


it, and oppoſed many of their other De- 


Aus: And they beliesd that it could 
i ee 
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do the Church no harm, by the Biſhops 
having fewer Diverſions from their Spi- 
ritual Charges. ; . 5115 

This Bill, for taking away the Bi- 
ſhops Votes out of the Houſe of Peers, 
produced another Diſcovery, which 
caſt the Conductors farther behind, 
than they were advanced by their Con- 


queſt amongſt the Commons; and diſ- 


vieted them much more, than the 
other had exalted them. How cur- 
rently ſoever it had paſs'd in the Lower 
Houſe; when it was brought to the 
Upper, the Lords gave it not ſo gra- 


cious a Reception as was expected: 


Many of the greateſt Men of that 
Houle, grew weary of the Empire 
which the others had exerciſed over 


them; and ſome, who had gone with 


them, upon their Obſervation that they 
had worſe Deſigns than they own'd, 
fell from them, and took the Opportu- 


nity to diſcover themſelves upon the 
Debate of this Bill; againſt which, 


they inveigh'd with great Sharpneſs 3 
and blamed the Houle of Commons, 


For preſuming to meddle with an Affair, 


that ſo immediately concern*d themſelves: 
That if they. might ſend up a Bill this 
Day, at once to take out one whole Bench 
from the Houſe, as this would do the 


Biſhops, ' they might to morrow ſend ano- 


ther, to take away the Barons, or ſome 
other Degree of the Nobility :* With 
many more Argumeuts, as the Nature 


of the Thing would eaſily adminiſter ; 


with ſuch Warmth and Vigour, as 
they had not before expreſs de. 


This unexpected, and unimagin'd 
Act, caſt ſuch a Damp upon the Spi- 


rits of the governing Party, in both 
Houſes, that they knew not what to 
do: The Miſchiefs which were in 
view, by this Diſcovery of the Temper 
of the Houſe of Peers, had no Bottom; 


they were not now ſure, that they 
ſhould be able to carry any Thing ; for 


the major Part, which threw out this 
Bill, might croſs them in any Thing 
they went about; beſides, the Influence 


it would have. in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, and every where elſe; for they 


knew very; well, how many of their 
Followers therefore follow'd them, be- 
cauſe they believ'd they would carry all 


before them. | 


However, that their Spirits might 
not be thought ro fail, they made haſte 


to proceed in all the angry, and cho- 


lerick Things before them, to the 


. Tryal of the Earl of S/rafford; im- 


peaching ſeveral Biſhops for Innova- 
tions, and the like; the Houſe of 
Commons, being very diligent, to 
kindle thoſe Fires which might warm 


the Peers: And that the Biſhops might 


ſee how little they had gotten, by ob- 
ſtructing the other Bill; they prepar'd 


a very ſhort Bill, For the utter Eradi- 


cation of Biſhops, Deans, and Chapters ; 
with all Cbancellors, Officials, and all 
Officers, and other Perſons, belonging to 
either of them; which they prevaild 
with Sir Edward Deering, a Man very 
oppolite to all their Deſigns (but a 


Man of Levity and Vanity; - eaſily 


flatter'd, bybeing commended) to pre- 
ſent it to the Houſe, = | . 
As ſoon as the Title of it was read 


(which was almoſt as long as the Bill 


itſelf) it was moved with great 
Warmth, that the Bill might not be 
read: That it was againſt the Cuſtom 
and Rule of the Houſe of Commons, that 
any private Perſon ſhould take upon him 
to bring in a new. Ad, ſo much as to 
abrogate and aboliſh any one ſingle Law ; 


and therefore, that it was a wonderful 
| Preſumption in that Gentleman, without 


any Communication of his Purpoſe, or ſo 
much as a Motion that he might do it, 
to bring in a Bill, that overthrew and 
repeaPd ſo many Als of Parliament, and 
changed and confounded the whole Frame 


of the Government of the Kingdom; and 
'' therefore deſired, That it might be re- 
jeted, 17 ONT FE 


The Gentleman who brought it in, 
made many Excuſes for his Ignorance 
in the Cuſtoms of Parliament, hav- 
ing never before ſerv'd in any; and ac- 
knowledg'd, That be had never read 
more than the Title of the Bill; and was 
prevaiPd with by his Neighbour” who ſat” 
next to him (who was Sir Arthur Haſle- 
rig) to deliver it; which he ſaw would 


hade been done by ſome body elſe.” Fhough | 


the rejecting it, was earneſtly urged by 
very many; and ought, by the Rules 
of the Houle, to have been done; yet 
all the other People, as violently 
preſs*d the reading it; and none ſo im- 
portunately, as Saint- John, who was 


at this Time the King's Sollicitor (who 
in Truth had drawn it) he ſaid, No 


body could judge of a Bill H the Title, 
which 
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which might be falſe; and this Bill, for 
bug ht any one knew_to the contrary, at 
leaſt, for ought be and many others knew, 
might contain, the eſtabliſting the Bi- 
ſhops, and granting other Immunities to 
be Cburch; inſtead of purſuing the 
Matter of the Title: And others, as 
ingenioully declaring, That our Orders 
are in our own Power, and to be alter'd, 
or diſpenſed with, as we ſee Cauſe : 
Many out of Curioſity deſiring to hear 
it read; and more to ſhew the Lords 
that they would not abate their mettal ; 
upon their declaring their Pleaſure, the 
Bill was at laſt read; and no Queſtion 
being put, upon the firſt reading, it 
was laid by, and not call'd upon in a 
long Time after: Many Men being 
really perſwaded, that there was no 
Intention to purſue it; and that it was 
only brought in, to manifeſt a Neglect 
towards the Lords. 8 | 

The Northern Gentlemen, at 
leaſt they who were moſt active, 
and had moſt Credit (as Hotham, 
and Cholmly, and Stapleton) were 
marvelleuſly ſollicitous to diſpatch 
the Commitment of the Bill for taking 
away the Court of York ; and having 
after great Debate, and hearing what 
all Parties intereſted could offer, got- 
ten the Committee to Vote, That it 
was an illegal Commiſſion, and very pre- 
Judicial to the Liberty and the Property 
of his Majeſty's Subjects of thoſe four 
Northern Countries, where that Furiſ- 
_ diftion was exerciſed; They call'd up- 
on Mr. Hyde {the Chairman) to make 
the Report: And the Houſe having. 
concurr'd in, and confirm'd the ſame 
Vote; they appointed him To prepare 
himſelf to deliver the Opinion of the 
Houſe at a Conference with the Houſe of 
| Peers, and to deſire their Concurrence in 
it ; and that they would thereupon be 
Suilors to the King, that there might be 
uo more Commiſſions of that Kind grant- 
ed; for they had a great Apprehenſion, 
that either upon the Earl of Strafford's 
Reſignation, or his Death (which they 
reſolv'd ſhould be very ſhortly) they 
ſhould have a new Preſident put over 
them... 5 | 
Mr. Hyde, at the Conference in the 
Painted Chamber told the Lords, That 
the four Northern Counties were Suttors 
ts their Lordſhips, that they might not be 
diſtin guiſbed from the reſt of his Majeſty's 
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Subjects, in the Adminiſtration of Bis 
Juſtice, and receiving the Fruits of it; 
that they only were left to the arbitrary 
Pocber of a Preſident and Council, which 
every Day procured new Authority and 


Power to oppreſs them : He told them, 


That till the thirty-firſt Year of King Har- 
ry the Eighth, the Adminiſtration of Fu- 
tice was the ſame in the North, as in the 
Weſt, or other Parts of the Realm; that 
about that Time, there was ſome Inſur- 
rection in that Country, which produced 
great . Diſorders and Bloodſhed, which 
ſpread itſelf to the very Borders of Scot- 
land: Whereupon, that King ifſued out 
4 Commiſſion to the Arch- Biſhop of York, 
and the principal Gentlemen of thoſe 
Countries, and ſome learned Lawyers, to 
examine the Grounds of all. thoſe Diſor- 
ders, and to proceed againſt the Malefac-. 
tors with all Severity, according to the 
Laws of. the Land: And concluded, 
with de/iring the Lords to concur in the 
ſame Senſe, the Houſe of Commons had 
expreſs'd themſelves to be of, with Refe- 
rence to the Commiſſion and Inſtructions. 
The Speech, and Argument, met 
with good Approbation in both Hou- 
ſes; where he got great Credit by it; 
and the Earl of Bath, who was to re- 
rt it, and had-no excellent or, grace- 
ul Pronunciation, came himſelf ro Mr. 
Hyde, and. delired a Copy of it, that 
he might not do him wrong in the, 
Houſe, by the'Report ; and having re- 
ceiv'd it, it was read in the Houſe, 


and by Order entred, and the Paper: 


itſelf affix d to their Journal; where it 
ſtill remains; and the Houſe of Peers 
fully concurr'd with the Commons in 
their Vote: So that there was not, in 
many Years after, any Attempt, . or 
Mention of another Commiſſion. : 
The Northern Men were ſo. well 
pleaſed, that they reſolv*d to move the 
Houſe; To give Mr. Hyde publick 
Thanks. for the Service he had done 
the Houſe ; but the principal Leaders 


_ diverted them from it, by ſaying, That . 


he' had too much Credit already, and 
needed not ſuch an Addition, as he be- 

hav'd himſelf. However, thoſe Nor- 
thern Men themſelves continued mar- 
vellouſly kind; and on his Behalf, on 
all Occaſions, oppoſed any Combina- 


tion of the moſt powerful of thetn a- 


gainſt him. | 
But during the Time that the —_— 
| 0 
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of the Earl of Strafford was agitated, 


and by which he receiv'd much Preju- 
dice, was the Death of the Earl of 
Bedford. This Lord was the greateſt 
Perfon of Intereſt in all the popular 
Party, being. of the beſt Eſtate, and 
heſt Underſtanding, of the whole 
Number; and therefore moſt like to 
govern the reſt. He was beſides, of 
Nature than any of the other. And 
therefore the King reſolving to do his 


Bufineſs with that Party by him, re- 
ſolv'd to make him Lord High Trea- 
ſurer of England, in the Place of the 


Biſhop of London; who was as willing 
to lay down the Office, as any body 
was to take it up. And to gratify him 
tte more; at his Defire, intended to 
make Mr. Pym Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as he had done Mr, Saint- 


Jobn his Sollicitor General (all which 


| hath been touch'd before) as alſo, that 

Mr. Hollis was to be Secretary of State, 
the Lord Say Maſter of the Wards, 
and the Lord Nimbolton to be Lord 
Privy-Seal after the Death of his Fa- 
ther, who then held that Place. Others 
were to be plac'd about the Prince, and 
to have Offices when they fell. 

The Earl of Bedford 10 


and to procure his Revenue to be ſet- 
tled, as ample as any of his Progeni- 
tors; the which he intended ſo really, 
that, to my Knowledge, he had in 
Deſign to endeavour to obtain an Act 
for the ſetting up the Exciſe in Eng- 
land, as the only natural Means to ad- 
vance the King's Profit. He fell ſick, 


within a Week after the Bill of At- 


tainder was ſent up to the Lords Houſe; 
and died ſhortly after, much afflicted 
with the Paſſion and Fury which he 
perceiv*d his Party inclin'd to; inſo- 
much as he declar'd, to ſome of near 
Truſt with him, That he fear'd, the 
Rage and Madneſs of this Parliament, 
would bring more Prejudice and Mz/- 
chief to the Kingdom than it had ever 
ſuftain*d by the long Intermiſſion of Par- 
liaments. He was a wiſe Man, and 


would have propoſed and adviſed mo- 


derate Courſes ; but was not incapable, 


for want of Reſolution, of being car- 


ried into violent ones, if his Advice 
were not ſubmitted to : And there- 


| Nen Civility, and of much more good 


cretly under- 
took to his Majeſty, that the Earl of 
Strafford's Life ſhould be preſerv'd; 
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fore many who knew him well, thought 
his Death not unſeaſonable, as well to 


his Fame, as his Fortune ; and that it 


reſcued him as well from ſome poſſible 
Guilt, as from thoſe viſible Misfor- 
tunes, which Men of all Conditions 
have ſince undergone. Lo 


As ſoon as the Earl of Bedford was ” 


dead, the Lord Say (hoping to receive 
the Reward of the Treaſurerſhip) ſuc- 
ceeded him in his Undertaking, and 
faithfully promiſed the King, That he 


| Hould not be preſs'd in the Matter of the 


arl of Strafford*s Life ; and under 
that Promiſe got Credit enough, to 
rug his Majeſty to whatſoever he 
aid was neceſſary to that Buſineſs. And 
thereupon, when the Bill was depend- 
ing with the Lords, and when there 
was little Suſpicion that it would paſs, 
though the Houſe of Commons every 
Day by Meſſages endeavour'd to quick- 
en them, He perſwaded the King, 7 
go to the Houſe of Peers, and according. 


to Cuſtom to ſend for the Houſe of Com- 


mons, and then to declare himſelf, That 
he could not, with the Safety of a good 
Conſcience, ever give his Conſent to the 
Bill that was there depending before them 
concerning the Earl of Strafford, if it 
ſhould be brought to him, becauſe he was 
not ſatisfied in the Point of Treaſon © 
But he was ſo fully ſatisfied that the 
Earl was unfit ever to ſerve him more, 
in any Condition of Employment, that he 
would join with them in any Af, io make 
him utterly incapable of ever bearing Of- 
fice, or having any other Employment in 


any of his Majeſty's Dominions ; <which 
he hoped would ſatisfy them. | 


This Advice, upon the Confidence 
of the Giver, the King reſolv'd to fol- 
low : But when his Reſolution was 


 iriparted to the Earl, he immediately 


ſent his Brother to him, beſeeching his 
Majeſty by no Means to take that Way, 
for that he was moſt aſſured it would 
prove very pernicious to him; and there- 
fore deſired, he might depend upon the 
Honour and Conſcience of the Peers, 
without his Majeſty*s Interpoſition. The 
King told his Brother, That he had 
taken that Reſolution .by the Advice of . 
his beſt Friends ; but fince be liked it not, 
he would decline it. The next Morning, 
the Lord Say came again to him, and 


finding his Majeſty alter'd in his Inten- 


tion, told him, F be took that Courſe 
e De 
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he adviſed bim, he was ſure it would 
prevail; but if be declined it, he could 
not promiſe his Majeſty what would be 
the iſſue, and ſhould hold himſelf abſolute- 
ly diſengaged from any Undertaking. 
The King obſerving his Poſitiveneſs, 
and conceiving his Intentions to be 

very ſincere , ſuffer d himſelf to be 
guided by him; and went immediately 
to the Houſe, and faid as the other had 
| adviſed. Whether that Lord did in 

truth believe the Diſcovery of his Ma- 
jeſty's Conſcience in that manner 
would produce the Effect he fore told; 
or whether he adviſed it treacherouſly, 
do bring on thoſe Inconveniences which 
afterwards happen'd, I know not: 
But many who believ'd his Will to be 
much worſe than his Underſtanding, 
had the Uncharitableneſs to think, 
that he intended to betray his Maſter, 
and to put the Ruin of the Earl out of 


queſtion. 


This Event proved very fatal; for 


the King no ſooner return'd from the 
Houſe, than the Houſe of Commons, 
in great Paſſion and Fury, declared 
this laſt Act of his Majeſty's to be he 
mot unparallePd Breach of Privilege, 
that had ever happen d; that if his Ma- 
jeſty might take notice what Bills were 


paſſing in either Houſe, and declare his 


Opinion, it was to fore: judge their Coun- 
ſels, and they ſhould not be able to ſupply 
be | 
| Laws, ſuitable to the Diſeaſes it labour'd 
under; that this was the greateſt Ob- 


f truction of Fuſtice that could be imagin d; 


that they and whoſoever had taken the 
late Proteſtation, were bound to main- 
tain the Privileges of Parliament, which 
were now too groſsly invaded and viola- 
ted: With many ſharp Diſcourſes to 
that purpoſe. | 
The next Day, great Multitudes of 
People came down to Weſtminſter, and 
_ crowded about the Houſe of Peers, ex- 
claiming with great Outcries, That they 
would have FJuſtice; and publickly 
reading 
diſſented from that Bill in the Houſe of 
Commons, as Enemies to their Coun- 
try; and as any Lord paſgd by, call'd, 
Juſtice, Fuſtice; and with great Rude- 


. neſs and Inſolence, prefling upon, and 


thruſting, thoſe Lords whom they ſuſ- 
pected not to favour that Bill; profeſ- 
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Common-wealth with wholeſome 


the Names of thoſe who had 


ling aloud, That they would be govern'd d 


and diſpoſed by the. Hmourable Houſe of 


Commons, and would defend their Privi- 


leges according to their late Proteſtation. 


Theſe unheard. of Acts of Inſolence and 


Sedition continued ſo many Days, till 


many Lords grew ſo really apprehenfive 


of having their Brains beaten out, that 


they aÞlented themſelves from the 
Houſe 3, and others, finding what Se- 
conds the Houſe of Commons were 


like to have to compals whatever they - 


delired, changed their Minds; and fo 
in an Afternoon, when of the Four- 


ſcore who. had been preſent at the Try- 


al, there were only ſix and forty Lords 


in the Houſe (the good People ſtill 


crying at the Doors for Juſtice) they 


put the Bill to the Queſtion, and eleven 
Lords only diſſenting, it paſs'd that 
for the King's 


Houſe, and was re: 
Aſſent. 
The King continued 


ever, not io give bis Conſent. 


as reſolv*d as 
The 


ſame Oratory then attended him at 
White- Hall, which had prevail'd at 


Heſiminſten; and a Rabble of many 
thouſand People beſieged that Place, 
crying out, Fuſtice, Fuſtice; that they 


| would have Juſtice; not without great 
and inſolent Threats and Expreſſions, 


what they would do, if it were not 


ſpeedily granted. The Privy- Council 


was call'd together, to adviſe what 
Courſe was to be taken to ſuppreſs theſe 
traiterous Riots. Inſtead of conſider- 
ing how to reſcue their Maſter's Ho- 


nour and his Conſcience from the in- 


famous Violence and Conſtraint, they 


preſs the King to paſs the Bill of At- 


tainder, ſaying, There was no other 


Way to preſerve bimſetf and bis Poſte- 


rity than by ſo doing; and therefore that 
he ought to. be mare tender of the Safety of 


the Kingdom, than. of any one Perſon how 


innocent ſoever'; not one Counſellor in- 
terpoſing his Opinion to ſupport his 


Maſter's Magnanimity and Innocence: 


They who were of that Mind, either 
ſuppreſſing their Thoughts throug 


Fear, upon the new Doctrine canned 


then by the new Counſellors, That no 
Man ought to preſume to adviſe any 
thing in that Place contrary to the Senſe 
of both Houſes ; others ſadly believing; 


the Force and Violence offer*d to the 


King, would be, before God and Man, 


0. 
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a juſt Excuſe for whatſoever he ſhould 
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His Majeſty told them, That what 
bad been propoſed to him to do, was di- 
rettly contrary to his Conſcience, and that 
being ſo, he was ſure they would not per- 


 fewade him to it, though themſelves were 


never ſo well ſatisfied. To that Point, 
they deſir'd him 1 confer with his Bi- 
ſhops, who, they made no queſtion, would 
better inform his Conſcience. 
biſhop of York was at hand; who, to 
his Argument of Conſcience, told him, 
That there was a Private and a Publick 
Conſcience ; that his publick Conſcience as 
a King, might not only diſpenſe with, but 
oblige him to do that which was againſt 
bis private Conſcience as a Man : And 
that the Queſtion was not, Whether he 
ſhould ſave the Earl of Strafford, but, 
whether he ſhould periſh with him: That 
the Conſcience of a King to preſerve his 
Kingdom, the Conſcience of a Huſband to 
preſerve his Wife, the Conſcience of a 


Father to preſerve his Children (all 


which were now in Danger) weigb'd 
down abundantly all the Confiderations 
the Conſcience of a Maſter or a Friend 
could ſuggeſt to him, for the Preſervation 
of a Friend, or Servant. And by ſuch 
_ unprelatical, ignominious Arguments, 
in plain Terms adviſed him, even for 
Conſcience Sake, to paſs that AF. 


Though this Biſhop acted his Part 
with more prodigious Boldneſs and Im- 


piety. Others of the ſame Function 
(for whoſe Learning and Sincerity the 
King and the World had greater Reve- 
rence) did not what might have been 
expected from their Calling or their 
Truſt; but at leaſt forbore to fortify 
and confirm a Conſcience, upon the 
Courage and Piety of which, the Secu- 
rity 
did abſolutely, under God, depend. 
During theſe' Perplexities, the Earl 
of Strafford , taking Notice of the 
Straits the King was in, the Rage of 
the People ſtill increaſing (from whence 
he might expect a certain Outrage and 
Ruin, how conſtant ſoever the King 
continued to him; and it may be, 
knowing of an Undertaking by a great 
Perſon, who had then a Command in 
the Tower, That if the King refuſed to 
paſs the Bill, to free the Kingdom from 
the Hazard it ſeem'd to be in, he would 
cauſe his Head to be ſtricken off in the 
Tows 0 —_ a molt pathetical Letter to 
the King, full of Acknowledgment of 


The Arch- 


they 


of their Perſons and their Order, 


The Hiflory of the Ribilliny 


his Favours; but lively repreſenting 
the Dangers, . which threatned himſelf 
and his Poſterity, by the King's perſe- 
vering in thoſe Favours; and therefore 
by many Arguments conjuring him 20 


longer to defer his Aſſent to the Bill, that 


' fo his Death might free the Kingdom from 


the many Troubles it apprehended. 

The Delivery, of this ' Letter being 
quickly known, new Arguments were 
applied ; That this free Conſent of his 
own, clearly abſolv'd the King from any 
Scrupte that could remain with bim; and 
ſo in the End they extorted from him, 


to ſign a Commiſſion to ſome Lords to 


paſs, the Bill; which was as valid as if 
he had paſe'd i it himſelf z though they 
comforted him even with that Circum- 
ſtance, That his own Hand was not tn 
it. — bf | f 

It may eaſily be ſaid, that the Free- 


dom of the Parliament, and his own 


negative Voice, being thus barbarouſſy 
invaded, if his Majeſty had, inſtead of 
paſſing that Act, come to the Houſe 


and diſſolv'd the Parliament; or if he 


had withdrawn himſelf from that ſedi- 


tious City, and put himſelf at the Head 
of his own Army; much of the Miſ- 


chief, which hath ſince happen'd, 
would have been prevented. But who- 
ever truly conſiders the State of Affairs 


at that Time; the Prevalency of that 


Faction in both Houſes; the Rage and 


Fury of the People; the Uſe that was 


made by the Schiſmatical Preachers (by 
whom the Orthodox were generally 
ſilenced) of the late Proteſtation, in 
their Pulpit; the Fears and Jealouſies 
had infuſed into the Minds of 

many ſober Men, upon the Diſcourſe 
of the late Plot; the Conſtitution of 
the Council-Table, that there was 
ſcarce an honeſt Man durſt ſpeak his 
Conſcience to the King, for fear of his 
Ruin; and that thoſe whom he thought 
moſt true to him, betray'd him every 
Hour, inſomuch as his Whiſpers in his 


| Bed-Chamber were inſtantly convey'd 


to thoſe againſt whom thoſe Whiſpers 
were; ſo that he had very few Men to 
whom he could breathe his Conſcience 
and Complaints, that were not ſuborn'd 
againſt him, or averſe to his Opinions: 


That on the other Side, if ſome Expe- 


dient were not ſpeedily found out, to 
allay that frantick Rage and Combina- 
tion in the People, there was Reaſon 

enough 
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enough to believe, their! impious Hands 
would be lifted up againſt his own Per- 


ſon, and (which he much more appre- 
hended) againſt the Perſon of his 


Royal Confort : And laſtly, that, 
befides the Difficulty of getting thither, 
he had no Ground to be very confident 
of his own Army : I ſay 
ſadly contemplates this, vl find Cauſe 
to confeſs, the Part which the King 


had to act, was not only harder than 


any Prince, but than any private Gen- 
tleman had been expoled to; and that 
it is much eaſier, upon the Accidents 
and Occurrences which have ſince hap- 
pen'd, to determine what was not to 
have been done, than at that Time to 
have foreſeen, by what Means to have 


freed himſelf from the Labyrinth - in 


which he was involv'd. 

All Things being thus rankied; 
to conclude the Fate of this great- Per- 
ſon; He was on the twelfth Day of 
May brought from the Tower of Lon- 
don (where he had been a Priſoner near 
ſix Months) to the Scaffold on Tower- 
Hill ; where, with a compoled, and 


undaunted Courage, he told the People, 


He as come thither to ſatisfy them with 
His Head; but that he much fear'd the 
Reformation which was begun in Blood, 


would not prove ſo fortunate to the King- 


dom, as they expected, and he wiſbd; 
and after great Expreſſions of Devotion 


to the Church of England, and the. 


Proteſtant Religion eſtabliſh*d by Law, 

and profeſs'd in that Church; of his 
Loyalty to the King, and Affection to 
the Peace and Welfare of the Kingdom; 
with marvellous Tranquillity of Mind, 
he deliver'd his Head to the Block, 
where it was ſever'd from his Body 
at a Blow, Many of the Standers by, 
who had not been over charitable to 
him in his Life, being much affected 
with the Courage and We of 
his Death. 

He was, no doubt, of great Ob- 
ſervation, and a piercing Judgment, 


both in Things, and Perſons, but his 


too good fkill in Perions, made him 
judge the worſe of Things: for it was 
his Misfortune, to be in a Time where- 


in very few wile Men were equally em- 


ployed with him; and ſcarce any (but 
the Lord Coventry, whole Truſt was 
more confined) whoſe Faculties and 
Abilities were equal to his: So that up- 


+ 


whoſoever 


II 


on the Matter he rely id wholly upon 
himſelf; and diſcerning maay Detects 


in moſt Men, he too much neglected 


what they ſaid or did. Of all his Paſ- 
ſions, his Pride was moſt predominant: 
which a modefate Exerciſe of ill For- 


tune might have corrected and re- 


form'd; and which was by the Hand 
of Heaven ſtrangely puniſhed, by 
bringing his Deſtruction upon him by 
two Things that he moſt deſpiſed, the 
People, and Sir Harry Vane. In a 

word, the Epitaph which Plutarch re- 
cords that Slla wrote for himſelf, may 
not be unfitly applied to him, That no 
Man did ever exceed bim, eitber in doing 


good to bis Friends, or in doing Miſchief 


to his Enemies, for his Acts of both 


Kinds were 8 notorious. 
Together with that of the 8 


of che Earl of Srraſford, another Bill 


was paſs'd by the King, of almoſt as 


fatal a Conſequence as that was to the 


Earl, The Act for the perpetual Par- 
liament; as it is ſince call'd. 

After the paſſing theſe two Bills, the 
Temper and Spirit of the People, both 
within and without the Walls of the 
two Houſes, grew marvellous calm and 
compoſed ; there being likewiſe about 


that Time paſs? d by the King, the two 


Bills for the taking away the Star- 
Chamber Court, and the High Com- 
miſſion: So that there was not a 
Se Inconvenience, real or 
imaginary, ..to which there was not a 
thorough Remedy applied; and there- 
fore · all Men expected, that both Ar- 
mies would be ſpeedily diſbanded, and 
ſuch Returns of Duty and eee 
ledgment be made to the King, as 
might be agreeable to their Profeſſions, 
and to the Royal Favours he vouchla- 
fed to his People. 

But what Proviſions  ſoever were 
made for the publick, particular Per- 
{ons had received no Satis faction. The 
Death of the Earl of Bedford, and the 
High Proceedings in all thoſe Caſes in 
which the King was moſt-concern'd ; 
left all thoſe who expected Offices and 
Preferments, deſperate in their Hopes: 
And yet an Accident happen'd, that 
might been look*d upon as an Earneſt 
or Inſtance of ſome Encouragement 
that Way 

Beſides the Lord Say's being inveſtec 
in the Mar of the Wards, in the 

Place 
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Place of the Lord Cottiugton, at a Com- 
mittee in the Houſe of Lords, in the 
Afternoon, in ſome Debate, Paſſion 
aroſe between the Earl of Pembroke, 
who was then Lord Chamberlain of the 
Houſhold, and the Lord Mowbray, 
eldeſt Son of the Earl of Arundel; and 
from angry and diſdainful Words, an 
Offer or Attempt of Blows was made ; 
for which Miſdemeanour, they were 
the next Day both ſent to the Tower by 
the Houſe of Lords. The King taking 
Advantage of 'this Miſcarriage ; and 
having been long incenſed, by the paſ- 
ſionate, indiſcreet, and inſolent Car- 
riage of the Earl, ſent to him, by a 
Gentleman Uſher, for his Staff; and 
within two or three Days after, be- 


ſtow'd it upon the Earl of Efex; who, 


without any Heſitation, took it. 


It was thought this extraordinary. 


Grace to the moſt popular Perſon of 
the Kingdom, would have had a nota- 
ble Influence upon the whole Party, 
which made him believe it, depended 
very much on him: But it was ſo far 
from N e Effect, as they look'd 
upon that Favour, rather as a Mark of 
Puniſhment and Revenge upon the 
Earl of Pembroke, for his Affection to 
them, and for giving his Suffrage a- 
gainſt the Earl of Strafford (which he 
had often profeſs'd to the King he 
cTould never in Conſcience do) than of 
Eſteem and Kindneſs to the Earl of 


Eſſex; and fo they were in truth more 


| offended and incenſed with the Diſgrace 
and Diſobligation to the one, than they 
were pleaſed with the Preferment of 
the other; therefore whatever con- 
cern'd the King in Right, or what he 
might naturally expect from the Com- 
pliance and Affection of the Houſe, or 
what was any Way recommended by 
his Majeſty to them, found little or no 
Reſpect. | 

His Revenue was ſo far from being 
advanc'd (as had been gloriouſly pro- 
miſed) that it was both in Dignity and 
Value, much leſſen'd ſrom what it was. 
For ſhortly after the beginning of the 
Parliament, great Complaint had been 
made, that Tonnage and Poundage 
had been taken by the King without 
Conſent of Parliament; the Caſe 
whereof in truth is this: This Duty 
had been conſtantly given to the ſuc- 
ceeding King, ever ſince the Reign of 
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King Edward the Fourth, for his Life; 
in the firſt Parliament they held after 
their coming to the Crown : Before 
that Time, it had been granted for 
ſome Years; and was originally intend- 
ed for the Support of the Navy, where- 
by the Merchants might be freed from 


Danger of Pirates; and upon the Death 


of every King ſince that Time, his Suc- 
ceſſor commonly receiv*d it, without 
the leaſt Interruption, till the next 
Parliament; in the beginning whereof 
it was always without Scruple granted : 
So that, though it was, and muſt al- 
ways be acknowledg*'d, as the free 
Gift of the People (as all other Subſi- 


dies are) yet it was look*d upon as ſo 
"eſſential a Part of the Revenue of the 


Crown, that it could not be without 
it: And as the King is not leſs King 
before his Coronation than he is after, 
ſo this Duty had been ftill enjoy'd as 
freely before, as it was after an Act of 
Parliament to that Purpoſe; neither 
had there been ever any Exception ta- 
ken in Parliament (which ſometimes 


was nat in a Year after the Death of 


{he former King) that the Crown had 
Wontinued the Receipt of it; which it 


did, till the Time of a new Grant. 

Thus, * the Death of King 
James, his Majeſty receiv'd it, till the 
firſt Parliament was ſummon'd; and, 
that and two more being unfortunate- 
ly diſſolv'd, in which his Miniſters 
were not ſollicitous enough for the paſ- 
ſing that Act for Tonnage and Pound- 
age, continued the Receipt of it till 
this preſent Parliament: Then (that 


is, many Weeks after the beginning of 


it) it was directed, That a Bill ſhould 
be ſpeedily prepar'd for the granting it, 
as had been uſual, leſt the Crown might, 
by ſo long enjoying, in a Manner pre- 
ſeribe to it of Right, without the Do- 


nation of the People; which the King 


always diſclaim'd to do. Shortly after 
it was alledg*d, That the Bill could not 
be. fo ſpeedily prepar*d as were to be 
wiſh*d, by reaſon that there were many 
juſt Exceptions made by the Merchants 
to the Book of Rates, which had been 
lately made by the Farmers of the Cuſ- 
toms, in the Time and by the Direction 
of the Earl of Portland; and therefore 
it was propoſed, for the preſent, as the 
beſt Expedient to continue his Majeſty's 
Supply, and to preſerve the Right of 
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giving in the People, a“ a Tempo- 
rary Bill ſpouid paſs, for the granting 
the ſame to his Majeſty for two Months 
only, in which Time a new. Book of 
Rates ſhould be made, more advantagious 


vo his Majeſty in point of Profit (which 


was always profeis'd) and then a com- 
pleat AF might paſs. „ 
To this Purpoſe a Bill was according- 


ly brought in, the Preamble whereof 


renounc'd and declar'd againſt not only 
any Power in the Crown of levying the 


Duty of Tonnage and Poundage, with- 


out the expreſs Conſent of Parliament, 


but alſo any Power of Impoſition upon 


any Merchandizes whatſoever, and in 
any Caſe whatſoever z which had been 
conſtantly practiſed in the beſt Times 
by the Crown; had the Countenance 
of a ſolemn Judgment in the Exche- 
quer Chamber; and though often agi- 
tated in Parliament, had never been 
yet declar'd againſt: Yet this quietly 
paſs'd both Houſes, as a Thing not 

worth conſidering. And fo in Expec- 
tation and Confidence, that they would 


make glorious Additions to the State 


and Revenue of the Crown, his Majeſty 
ſuffer'd himſelf to be ſtripp'd of all 
that he had left; and of e ſole ſtock 
of Credit he had to borrow Moneys 


upon; for though in truth Men knew 


that Revenue was not legally veſted in 
the King till an Act of Parliament, yet 
all Men look'd upon it as unqueſtion- 
able to paſs; and ſo it was not only a 
competent Proportion for the preſent 
Support of his Houſe, but was under- 
ſtood a good Security for any ordinary 
Sum of Money upon advance, as forty 
or fifty thouſand Pound, upon any e- 
mergent Occaſion. | CT. | 
All good Men diſcern'd this. groſs 
U ſage, and the Diſadvantage impoſed 
upon his Majeſty by this Mutation; 
and therefore expected a full Repara- 


tion, by ſuch an Act for Life as had 


been uſual ; and ſuch an Improvement 
of the Book of Rates as had been pro- 
miſed; as ſoon as the Buſineſs of the 
Earl of Strafford was over; which had 


been always objected, as neceſſary to 


precede all other Conſultations. —_ 
All this Time the two Armies were 
.continued at a vaſt Charge, many Men 


whiſpering, That the Scots would not 


retire, till the Bill againſt Epiſcopacy 
was palg'd: Whereupon, the King 
"IS | 


ſent them word,” about the beginning 
of July, that he defired all Speed 
might be uſet ſor the diſbanding boch 
the Armies; for the better and more 
orderly doing whereof, he had eonſti- 


tuted the Earl of Holland General of 


bis Army (the Earl of Northumberland, 
by reaſon of his Indiſpoſition in Health, 
or ſome other Reaſon, having laid 
down his Commiſſion) and intended 
forthwith to ſend him down thither : 
That his Majeſty himſelf, aceording to 
a former Reſolution, and Promiſe made 


to his Subjects of Scotland, meant ta 
viſit that his Native Kingdom, - for the 


better perfecting the Peace there; and 
appointed the Day (about fourteen 


Days after) he reſolv'd to begin his 
Progreſs; and therefore wiſh'd them, 


againſt that Time, to prepare and 
finiſh any ſuch Acts, as they deſired 
might receive his Majeſty's Approba- 
tion, for the Good of the Kingdom, i 
there yet remain'd any Thing to be 


aſx'd of him. Notwithſtanding which 


Meſſage, they ſpent moſt of their Time 
upon the Bill for Extirpation of Biſnops, 


Deans, and Chapters; without either 


finiſhing the Act of Pacification be- 
tween the two Nations, or giving Or- 
der for the diſbanding the Army: 


It was wonder'd at by many, and 


ſure was a great Misfortune to the King, 


that he choſe not rather, at that Time 
to conſtitute the Earl of Een General 
of his Army, than the Earl of Holland; 

for (beſides that it would have been an 
Act of much more Grace and Satisfac- 
tion to the People, and to the Soldiery) 
his Majeſty having lately given him ſo 
great an earneſt of his Truſt, as the 
making him Chamberlain of his Houle, 
he ought in Policy to have purſued that 


Work, by any ſeaſonable accumulation 
of Favour, - till he had made him his- 


perfect Creature; which had been very 
eaſy, if ſkilfully attempted; for his 
Pride and Ambition, which were not: 
accompanied with any Habit of ill Na- 
ture, were very capable of Obligations; 
and he had a Faithfulneſs and Conſtan- 


cy in his Nature, which had kept him 


always religious in Matter of Truſt ;, 


then he was almoſt a declar'd Enemy to 


the Scot; Nation; and would have 
been very punctual in all Formalities 
and Decencies, which had any Relation 


to his Maſter's Honour, or the Honour 
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of the Nation. In a Word, he might 
have been impoſed upon in his Under- 


ſtanding, but could not have been cor- 
the Scots, had agreed, That the King 
ſhould be preſent in his Parliament in 
Edinburgh, by ſuch a Day in July, to 
paſs the Act for Pacification. between 


_rupted, by Hopes or Fears of what the 
two Houſes could have done to him 
and was then more the Idol of the Peo- 
ple, than in truth the Idolater of them. 

Whereas, by making the Earl of 
Holland General, his Majeſty much diſ- 


obliged the other, who expected it, 
and to whom it had been in a Manner 


offer*d ; and made him apprehend ſome 


Diſtruſt in the King towards him; and 


that his former Favour in his Office had 

been conferr'd on him, rather becauſe 
no Man elſe had been able to bear the 
Envy of diſplacing the Earl of Pem- 
Brote, than that fis own Merit and 


Service was valued. Beſides the Earl 


of Holland, upon whom he conferr'd 
that Honour, had formerly diſappoint- 


ed him, and often incurr'd his Diſplea- 


ſure; and wore ſome Marks of it; and 
was of no other Intereſt or Reputation 
with the Party which could do Miſchief, 
than as a Perſon obnoxious to them, in 
the miſ-executing his great and terrible 
Office of Chief Juſtice in Eyre, by 
which he had vex'd and oppreſs'd moſt 
Counties in England, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable Perſons in thoſe Counties, and 
in other Particulars; that they 
he durſt not offend them, and would 


purchaſe their Protetion and good 


Opinion at any Price: As it fell out; 
for within few Days after the King was 
gone through that Army, in his Way 
to Scotland, the Earl wrote a Letter, 
which was communicated to both Hou- 
ſes, in which he myſtically expreſs'd 


ſome new Deſign to have been ſet on 


foot for corrupting the Army; for 
which there was never after the leaſt 
Colour given; but ſerv'd then, to 
heighten the old Jealouſies; and to 
beſpeak a Miſunderſtanding for what- 
ſoever ſhould be pro 
jeſty's Behalf during his Abſence. 
Men now believ*d that they would 
be very forward in diſmiſſing the Scot- 


tiſþ Army, and diſbanding the other, 


which coſt the Kingdom ſo vaſt a Sum 
of Money every Month; and they had 
already voted a brotherly Aſſiſtance to 
the Scots Three Hundred Thouſand 
Pounds, for the Service they had per- 


pared for the raiſing the, Sum: 


form'd ; and an Act was already = 
But 


* 


As they 


knew 


poſed on his Ma- 


the Argument, and had a purpoſe to 
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they had yet no mind to part with their 
beloved Brethren, NY 
The Commiſſioners who treated with 


the two Kingdoms, and ſuch other Acts 
as his Parliament there.ſhould propoſe to 
him; and they 
That the one Army ſhould be drawn out 
of the Kingdom, and the other totally 
diſbanded, before the King ſhould arrive 
in the nothern Parts, for many Reaſons. 
had loſt all confidence in the 
Affections of the Engliſh Army, ſo 


there were many Jealouſies ariſen among 


the Scots; both in their Army, and a- 


mongſt their greateſt Counſellors; not- 
withſtanding all which, inſtead of ma- 
king haſte to the diſbanding, they pub- 
liſh'd much Jealouſy and Diſſatisfaction 
to remain with them, of the Court; 
There were ſome evil Counſellors ſtill 
about the King, who obſtructed many 
gracious Acts, which would otherwiſe 
flow from his Goodneſs and Bounty to- 
wards his People; and made ill Impreſ- 
ſions in him, of the Parliament it ſelf, 
and its Proceedings. 1s 
Their Deſign was to remove the 


Duke of Richmond from the King; 


both becauſe they had a mind to have 


his Office of Warden of the Cinque- 


Ports from him, that it might be con- 
ferr*d on the Earl of Farwick; and as 
he was almoſt the only Man of great 
Quality- and Conſideration about the 


King, who did not in the leaſt degree 


ſtoop, or make court to them, but 
croſſed them boldly in the Houſe; and 
all other Ways purſued his Maſter's Ser- 


vice, with his utmoſt Vigour and In- 


tentneſs of Mind: They could not 
charge him with any thing like a Crime, 
and therefore only intended by ſome 
Vote to brand him, and make him 


odious; by which they preſumed, they 


ſhould at laſt make him willing to ran- 


ſome himſelf by quitting that Office: 


For which, there was ſome underhand 
Treaty, by Perſons who were ſolicitous 
to prevent farther Inconveniencies; and 


as they found any thing like to ſucceed 
in that, they flacken'd or advanced 


their diſcourſe of Evil Counſellors. 
One Day they were very warm upon 


have 


reſolved on all ſides, 
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ſhould be in the Chair for the Com- 


have named him directly, which they 
had hitherto forborn to do, when Mr. 
Hyde ſtood up, and ſaid, He did really 
believe that there yet remained ſome Evil 
Counſellors, who did much harm about 
the King; and that it would te much 
better to name them, than to amuſe the 
Houſe jo often with the general mention 
of them, as if we were afraid to name 
them: He propoſed, that there might be 
a Day appointed, on whith, upon due 
Refleions upon thoſe who had been moſt 
 notoricus in doing miſchief to the Publick, 
we might moſt probably find, who they 
were who trod ſtill in the ſame Paths, 
and might Name them accordingly 3 and 
that for his Part, if a Day were appoini- 
ed fer that Diſcovery, be would be ready 
to name one, who by all the Marks we 
could judge by, and by his former Courſe 
of Life, might very reaſonably be believ'd 
to be an evil Counſellor. | 
They were exceedingly apprehenfive 
that he meant the Marquis of Hamilton, 
and thenceforth though they deſiſted 
not from proſecuting the Duke, till at 
laſt they had compelled him to quit the 
Cinque-Ports. to the Earl of Warwick, 


they no more urged the Diſcovery of 
cvoiſ Counſellors. And all the familiar 


Friends of Mr. Hyde, were importuned 
to move him, Not to endeavour to do 
any Prejudice to the Marquis of Ha- 
milton; and even the King himſelf, 
was prevailed with to ſend to him to 
that Purpeſc : So Induſtrious was that 
People to preſerve thoſe whom for pri- 


vate Ends they deſired to preſerve, as 


well as to deſtroy thoſe who they deſir'd 
ſhould be deſtroyed. . 

When every body expected that no- 
thing ſhould be mentioned in the Houſe 
but the Diſpatch of the Treaty of the 


Pacification, by the Commiſſioners of Pleaſures : So that the Lord +a/kland 
was wont to ſay, That they who hated 
Biſhops, hated them worſe than the Devil 
and that they who lov'd them, did not 


both Sides; which was the only Ob- 
ſtruction to the Diſcharge of the Armies, 
and which could be dane in two Days, 
if they (purſued it: They called in a 
Morning for the Bill, (that had ſo long 


before been brought in by Sir Edward 


Deering) for the Extirpation of Epiſco- 
pacy; and gave it a Second reading 
and reſolved, That it ſhould be com- 
., mitted to a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, and that it ſhould be proceeded 
upon the next Morning. It was a very 
long Debate the next Morning, after 


the Speaker had. left the Chair; who 


mittee z They wha wiſhed well to the 


Bill, having reſolv'd to put Mr. Hyde 


into the Chair, that he might not give 
them trouble by frequent Speaking; 


and ſo too much obſtruct the expediting 
the Bill; they who were againſt the 


Bill, preſs'd and called loud to Mr. 
Crew to be in the Chair; but in Con- 


cluſivn, Mr. Hyde was commanded to 
the Chair; they who were Enemies to 


the -Bill being divided in Opinion, 


many believing; that he would Ob- 
ſtruct the Bill more in that Place, than 


if he remained at Liberty; and they 
found it to be true. 1 

The firſt Day the Committee ſat full 
ſeven Hours, and determin'd, That 
every Day, as ſoon as the Houſe was 
reſum'd, the Chairman ſhould report 


the ſeveral Votes of that Day to the 


Houſe, which ſhould determine them 
before it roſe ; which was without any 


Precedent, and very prejudicial to the 
grave Tranſaction of the Buſineſs 2 


For, beſides that it was a prejudging 
the Houle in its Judgment, who, upon 
the Report of the Committee, ſhould/ 


have Regard to the whole Bill in the 


Amendments made by them, which 
they were precluded from, by having 


confirm'd the ſeveral Days Votes; id 


was ſo late every Day before the Houſe 
was reſumed (the Speaker commonly 


leaving the Chair about nine of the 
Clock, and never reſuming it till four 


in the Afternooon) that it was very 


thin; they only, who proſecuted the 


Bill with Impatience, remaining in the 
Houſe, and the others, who abhorr'd' 


it, growing weary of ſo tireſome an 
Attendance, left the Houſe at Dinner 


time, and afterwards follow'd their 


love them ſo well as their Dinner. 
However, the Chairman gave ſame 


Stop to their Haſte z for, beſides that 
at the End of his Report every Day to. 


the Houſe, before the Houſe put the 


Queſtion for the Concurrence in the 
Votes, he always enlarged himſelf a- 


gainſt every one of them, and ſo ſpent 
them much Time ; when they were in 
the Heat and Paſſion of the Debate, 
they oftentimes were entangled in their 

| Queſtions ; 
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Queſtions; ſo that when he reported 
to the Houſe the Work of the Day, he 
did frequently report two or three 
Votes directly contrary to each other, 


which in the Heat of their Debate, 


they had unawares run into. And after 


near twenty Days ſpent in that Manner, 


they found themſelves very little ad- 
vanced towards a Concluſion, and that 
they muſt review all that they had 
done; and the King being reſolv'd to 
begin his Journey for Scotland, they 
were forced to diſcontinue their belov- 
ed Bill, and let it reſt; Sir Arthur 918 
lerig declaring in the Houſe, That he 
evould never hereafter put an Enemy into 

_ the Chair; nor had they ever after the 
Courage to reſume the Conſideration of 
into. | 1 | 
The Time being come for the King's 
Journey into Scotland, the Houſe of 
Commons thought it Time to lay aſide 
their Diſputes upon the Church, which 
every Day grew more involv'd, and to 


intend the pertecting the Act of Pacifi- 


cation, and the Order for diſbanding; 


both which were thought neceſſary to 
be diſpatch'd, before his Majeſty ſhquld 
begin his Progreſs ; and might have 
been long ſince done. On a- ſudden, 
the Houſe of Commons grew into a 


perplex'd Debate, concerning the King's 


Journey into Scotland (which had been 
long before known, and ſolemnly pro- 
miſed by his Majeſty to the Commiſ- 
 fioners of Scotland; where Preparation 
was made for his Reception, and the 
Parliament ſummon'd there according- 
ly) and expreſſed many dark and doubt- 
ful Apprehenſions of his Safety; not 


without ſome Glances, That if his Ma- 


 feſty were once with his Army, be might 
Hoſſibly enter into new Counſels, before 


he conſented to diſband it; and in the 


End concluded, To defire the Lords to 
Joyn with them, in a Requeſt to the King, 
to defer his Fourney into Scotland, till 
the Att of Pacification was paſs'd, the 
Armies diſbanded, and till ſuch other 
As were prepared, as ſhould be thought 
neceſſary for the Good of the Kingdom; 


without mentioning any Time, againſt. 


which thoſe Things ſhould be ready ; 


which, though it was an unreaſonable. 


Requeſt, yet, moſt Men having no 
_ Mind the King ſhould go into Scotland, 
it was conſented to by both Houſes; 


* 


the Crawn itſelf : That they bad lately 


The Hiftory of the Rebellion 


and thereupon, an Addreſs was made 
to his Majeſty. to that Purpoſe ; who 
return'd his Anſwer, That he was ſorry, 
the Houſes having had ſo long Notice of 
his Intentions for that Fourney (which 


could not but appear very reaſonable to 


them) had neglefed to prepare all ſuch. 


Things, as were neceſſary to be diſpatch*d 


by him before he went; that, though his 
Preſence in Scotland was depended upon, 
by ſuch a Day, and the Diſappointment 
might beget ſome Prejudice to him, yet be 
was content to ſatisfy their D:fires ſo far, 
as to defer his Fourney for fourteen Days; 
within which Time they might make all 
Things ready that were of Importance, 
and beyond which Time it would not be 


Poſſible for him to make any ſtay. 
the Bill, till after the War was entre | 


This Time being gotten, they pro- 


ceeded but ſlowly in the Directions for 


Diſbanding, or in the Act of the Pa- 
cification ; but continued their Mention. 
of Fears and Jealouſies, of the Peace of 


the Kingdom; of an Invaſion from 


Foreign Parts; and an Inſurrection of 
the Papiſts in England; againſt all 
which, they ſaid, there was not yer 
ſufficient Proviſion, by the Laws and 
Conſtitution of the Kingdom, And 
therefore one Day, Sir Arthur Haſlerig 
pre ferr'd a Bill for the Settling the 
Militia of the Kingdom, both by Sea 
and Land, in ſuch Perſons as they 
ſhould nominate. „„ 
When the Title of this Bill was read, 
it gave ſo general an Offence to the 
Houſe, that it ſeem'd inclined to 


thraw it out, without ſuffering it to be 


read; not without ſome Reproach to 
the Perſon that brought it in, as a 
Matter of Sedition; till Mr. Saint- 
Jobn, the King's Sollicitor, roſe up, and 
ſpoke to it, and ſaid, He thought that 
Paſſion and Diſlike very unſeaſonable, be- 
fore the Bill was read; that it was the 
higheſt Privilege of every Member, that 
he might propoſe any Law, or make any 
Motion, which, in his Conſcience, be 
thought advantageous to the Kingdom, or 
the Place for which be ſery'd. As for 

the Matter, which by the Title that Bill 
ſeem'd to comprebend, he was of Opinion, 
that ſomewhat was neceſſary to be done in 
it; for he was ſure, that ſuch Power, 
as might be neceſſary for the Security of 
the Kingdom, over the Militia, was not 
yet by Law veſted in any Perſon ;, or in 
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c by their Vo tes Blaſted and condemn'd the 
Power of Lords Lieutenants, and their 
Deputies, which had been long exerciſed, 
and ſubmitted to by the People; that, 


" fince that was determin'd, it was neceſſary | 
10 ſubſtitute ſuch in their room, as might 


„de able to ſuppreſs any Inſurrection, or 
refit any Invaſim : And therefore, 
 * that it was fit to hear the Bill read; and 
: if any fitting Expedient was propoſed i in 
it to that Par, to embrace it; other- 
wiſe, to think of a better. 
Upon this Diſcourſe, by a Perſon of 
the King's ſworn Council, the Bill was 


read; but with ſo Ar a Diſlike, 


that it was never call'd upon the ſecond 


Time, but ſlept, till long after the 
Matter of it was digeſted ut in Ordinan- 


ces. 

The peremptory Day again drawing 
very near, for the King's Journey into 
Scotland, and very little done towards 

the Publick, ſince the Time they had 
prevail'd with his Majeſty to ſuſpend 
it. On a Saturday, in the Afternoon 
(the Progreſs being to begin on Monday) 
they again fell into violent Paſſion a- 
gainſt the King's going into Scotland; 
which they thought of ſo great Impor- 
tance to be hinder'd, that they reſoly*d 
(and prevail'd with the Lords to do the 

like) to fit the next Day, being Sun- 
day; which had ſcarce ever before been 
known, fince the firſt Inſtitution of 
_ Parliaments ; and which they thought 
fit to excuſe by a ſhort Declaration, that 
the People might not be thereby en- 
couraged to prophane the Sabbath. 


When they found the King conſtant 


to his former Reſolution, and that all 
they could alledge could prevail no far- 
ther with him, than, whereas he in- 
tended to go on Monday after Dinner, 
_ to ſtay till Tueſday Morning, They ve- 
ry earneſtly propoſed, That he would 
wn a Commiſſion with ſome Perſons 

to paſs ſuch Acts as ſhould be prepared 


and paſs both Houſes in his Abſence ; 


and to make a Cuſtos Regni, to ſupply 
the Place of Government till his Re- 
turn: With many other Extravagan- 
cies, which themſelves underſtood not. 
But when they found that no ſuch Com- 
miſſion could be legally granted, to 
conſent to any Acts that were not con- 
ſented to by both Houſes at the Date of 
the Commiſſion ; and that both the 


Perſon and the Power of a Cuſtos Regni, 


34 


445 
would be duly weigh'd, and would 


take up much Conſideration, if the 


King were willing to fatisfy them; 
they were contented with a Commiſſion 


to the Earl of Eſex, of Lieutenant Ge- 


neral on that Side Trent: Which his 
Majeſty having granted; and confirm'd 
the Act of Pacification between the two 
Kingdoms (which in great haſte was 


tranſacted in both Houſes, as if it had 


been only Matter of F orm) he took 


his Journey from London to Scotland 


toward the middle of Auguſt, leaving 


both Houſes ſitting at Weftminſer. 


As ſoon as the King begun his Jour- 


_ ney for Scotland, all Orders, and what 


elſe was neceſſary, were diſpatch'd for 
the Diſbanding; and a Relolution ta- 
ken, to ſend a Committee of Lords 
and Commons to attend his Majeſty 
(chat is, to be a Spy upon Gar bh 
Scotland, and to be preſent when the 
Act of Pacification ſhould be tranſacted 
in that Parliament, and to preſerve the 
good Intercourſe and Correſpondence 


which was begun between the two 


Nations : But in Truth, to lay the 
Scene how the next Year ſhould be 
ſpent ; and to beſpeak new Laws for 
this Kingdom, by the Copies of what 
ſhould be conſented to for that. 

In this Errand, two Lords, and four 
of the Commons, were appointed to 
555 but for the two Lords, the Lord 

ward of Eſcrick 'ſerv'd the Turn; 
who was ready to be governed by Mr. 
Fiennes, and Mr. Hambden, who, to- 
gether with Sir William Armyn, made 
up the Committee. Which being diſ- 
patched, they thought it time to 
breathe a little, and to viſit their Coun- 
tries, for whom they had done ſuch 
notable Service: and ſo towards the 
latter End of. Auguſt, both Houſes ad- 
journed themſelves till the Middle of 
Oktober following; by which Time 
they preſumed the King would be re- 
turned from Scotland. 

When the King came to Tork, which 


was about the Middle of AuguF, he 


found no part of either Army diſband- . 
ed; for, though Orders had been iſſued 
to that Purpole, yet the Money, with- 
out which it could not be done, 
was not yet come to Hand; and be- 
cauſe ſo great à Sum could not be 
preſently procured, as would ſatisfy 
both, an Act of Parliament had been 
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paſs'd for the Satisfaction of the Princi- 
pal Officers of the King's Army, by 
which they were promiſed Payment, 
upon the publick Faith, in November 
following till which Time they were 
to reſpite it, and be contented that the 
common Solliers, and inferior Officers, 
ſhould be fully fatisfied upon their dil- 
banding. 

During the Time of the King's abode 
at Dork, the Earl of Holland, Lord Ge- 
neral, made a Suit to him for the ma- 
king a Baron; which, at that Time, 
might have been worth to him ten thou- 


ſand Pounds. Whether the King ap- 


prehended the making an unfit Man, 


Who might diſſerve him in the Houſe 
255 of Peers; or whether he reſolved to 


contain himſelf from enlarging that 
Number, except upon an extraordinary 
Relation to his own Service, I know 
not; but he thought not fit, at that 
Time to gratify the Earl; by which 
he took himſelf to be highly diſobliged; 
and therefore aſſoon as the King was 
e towards Scotland the Earl wrote a 
Feet to the Earl of Eſex, to be 
communicated in Parliament, That he 
Pound there had been ſtrange Attempts 
made to pervert, and corrupt the Army, 
but, he doubted not, he ſhould be able to 
prevent any Miſchief : the whole Senſe 
being ſo myſterious, that it was no hard 
matter, after it was read in the Houſes, 
to perſuade Men, that it related to 
ſomewhat they had yet never heard; 


and being dated on the ſixteenth Day 


of Auguf, which muſt be the Time 
that the King was there, or newly ove 
thence (for he took' his Journey 

London on the Tenth) ſeemed to reflect 
on ſomewhat his Majeſty ſhould have 
attempted, Hereupon their old fears 


are awakened, and new.ones infuſed in- 
to the People; every Man taking the 


Liberty of making what Interpretation 
lle pleaſed of that which no Man under- 
ſtood. 


The Papiſts were the moſt . Com- 


mon- place, and the Butt againſt whom 
all the Arrows were Ries and ſo, 


upon this new Fright, an Order was 


made by both Houſes for diſarming all 
the Papiſts in England; upon which, 
and the like Orders, though ſeldom 


any thing was after done, yet it ſerved 


19 keep up the Fears and Apprehenſions 


in the People, of Dangers and Deſigns, | 


or Regularity in 
Meaſures in judging; the chief Rulers 


compaſſing the ſame: 


of the Rebellian 


and to diſincline them from any Reve- 


rence or Affection to the Queen, whom 
they begun every Day more implacably 


to hate, and conſequently to atoblige. 


And, as upon thoſe, and the like light 


' Occaſions, they grew to a licence of 
Language, without the leaſt reſpact of, 


Perſons of how venerable Eſtimation” 
ſoever ; ſo they . from all Order 
ebate; or Rules and 


amongſt them, firſt deſigning what they 


thought fit to be done, and the reſt 
concluding any thing lawful, that they 


thought, in order to the doing and 
in which neither 
Laws nor Cuſtoms could be admitted 
to ſignify any thing Hin cheir 
Senne. 

Soon after the King went into $cot- 
land, there being ſome Motion to ad- 
Journ the Houſes till after Michaclmas, 
which ſeem'd to be generally inclined 
to, very many of both Houſes being 
willing to refreſh themſelves, after {0 
long abſence from their Homes (the 
Summer being far ſpent, and the Plague 
increaſing, of. which ſome Members 
had died ; and others were in Danger, 
having been in infected Houſes). and 
concelving, that there was no more to 


be done till the return of the King, 


ſaving only the procuring Money to 
Fniſh the diſbanding; went into the 
Country: and others, who ſtaid in the 


Town, were lets ſolicitous to attend the 


publick Service; but betook themſelves 


to thoſe Exerciſes and Refreſhments 


which were pleaſanter to them: inſo- 


much, as within twenty Days after the 


Kings remove, there were not above 

twenty Lords, nor much above a hun- 
dred Commoners, in both Houſes. But 
this was the Advantage look'd ſor; 
thoſe Perſons continuing (eſpecially in 
the Houſe of Commons) to whoſe Care 
the whole Reformation was committed. 
They now entered upon the rar" ug 
tion of the higheſt: Matters, both in 
Church and State; and made Atte mpts 
and Entries upon thoſe Regalities and 
Foundations, which have been ſince 
more eminent in wider and more notori- 


OUS Breaches. 


They entred upon Debate of the 
Book of Common-Prayer (which ſure, 
at that time, was much reverenced 
throughout the Kingdom) and pro- 


poſed, 


1 the 


poſed, In a many | things in it gave 


Offence, at leaſt Umbrage, to tender Cot. 


znces, that there might be Liberiy to 
diſuſe 1; which Propoſition was fo un- 
gracious, that, though it was made in a 
chin Houſe; and preſs? d by thoſe who 
were of the greateſt Power and Autho- 
rity 3 it was 5 far from being conſented 
to, that, by the major Part (he Houſe. 
conſiſting then of about Sixſcore) it was 
voted, That it ſhould be duly ober ved. 
However, the next Day, contrary 
to all Rules and Orders of Parliament, 
very many being abſent who had been 
active in that Deb. 1 they ſuſpended 
that Order; and reſolv'd, That the 
Lending of the Communion- Table in all 
Churches ſhould be alter'd ; the Rails 
* in moſt Places had been ſet up 
for the greater D-cency ) ſhould be 
pulPd down ; that the Chancels ſhould be 
levelPd, and made even with all other 
Parts of the Church; and that no Man 


ſhould preſiume to bow at the Name of 


Jeſus ; and having digeſted theſe Re- 
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' ſhould be given thereunto. Whereas, 


the Order-had been made in ful! Par- 
liament ſeven Months before; and was 
ſcaſonably order'd to be publiſh'd, by 
the major Part preſent, upon that im- 
portant Occaſion. 


l:thing an Order in maintenance of the 


Laws eftabliſh'd, by thofe who had no 


Authority to declare What the Law was, 
nor a Juriſdiction over thofe who ſhould. 
infringe the Law, was fo tranſcendent 


a Preſumption, and Breach of Privilege, 
that there was great Expectation what 
the Lords would do in their own ou 


dication. 


There was one Clauſe in the Act of 
Pacification, That there ſhould be a pub- 
lick: and ſolemn Day of Thankſgiving, for 
the Peace between the two Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland : But no Day 


being appointed, the Lords and Com: 


mons aſſumed the Power to themſelves 
of directing it; and to that Purpoſe, 
made an Ordinance, That it ſhould be ob- 


ſolutions into an Order, they car- ſerv'd on the Seventh of September fol- 


ried it up to the Lords for their Con- 
currence; promiſing. themſelves, that 
from the ſmall Number which remain'd 
there, they ſhould find no diſſent. 

But the major Part of the Lords be 
ing much ſcandalized, that the Houſe 
of Commons ſhould not only unſea- 
ſonably and irregularly, interpoſe in 
a Matter wherein hey had not the leaſt 
Juriſdiction; but ſhould preſume to 
diſturb the Peace of the Church, and 
interrupt the ſettled and legal Govern- 

1 thereof, by ſuch ſchiſmatical Pre- 
jumption 3 not only refuſed. to joyn 


with them, but inſtead thereof, direct- 


ed an Order, formerly made by the 


Houſe of Peers (on the Sixteenth of 
Jentary before) to be printed, to this 
elte&t, That the Divine Service ſPould be 
erferm'd, as it is appointed by the Acts 
5 Parliament. of this Realm; and that 
all ſuch as ſball diſturb that pe 
Or der, Hall be ſeverely puuiſb'd accord- 
ng to Low; and acquainted the Com- 
nons therewith ; - Who, nothing ſatis- 
fied, purſued their former Order; and, 
commanding all the Commons of En rgland! 
to ſubmit to their Direction, declined 
That. the Order of the Ls rds as made 
by the Conſent bus 72 den Lords, and 


that nine other Lords did difſent from is; 


and therefore, that no Obedience 


y 


3 


wnich they liked not: 
a Form, and form'd by him; and o 
avoided coming there. 


lowing, throughout the Kingdom of Eng- 
land and Dominion of Wales. Which, 
was done accordingly : 


Miniſters in all Pulpits, taking Occa- 


ſion then to magniiy the Parliament; 


and the Scots; and to; infuſe as much 
Malignity into the People, againſt 
thole whe were not of that Faction; 
as their Witand Malice could ſuggeſt ; 
the Houſe of Commons celebrating 
that Day in the Chapel at. Lincolb's- 
Inn; becauſe the Biſhop of Lincoln, as 

ean of Weſtmiſter , had form'd a 
Prayer for that Occaſion, and enjoyn'd 
it to be read on that Day; in thoſe 
Churches where he had Juriſdiction; 
Both as it was 


After the Solemnization of that Day; ; 
and their making their Declaration 
againſt the Lords, about the Order 
above mention'd ; when they had great 
Apprehenſion, by their Members leav- 
ing them, that they ſhould not have 
forty remaining (leſs than which Num- 
ber could not conſtitute a Houſe of 
Commons) they conſented to a Receſs; 


and on the ninth Day of September, 


1641, they adjourn'd themſelves till 
the twentieth-Day of October following; 
Either * irregularly (for the like 


had 


| And ſuch an ar- 
raigning the Houle of Peers for pub- 
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ing a Committee, to meet twice a 
Week, and oftner, if they ſaw Cauſe, 
during the Receſs, and to tranſact ſuch 
Buſineſs as they were authorized to do 
by their Inſtructions. | = 
The Houſe of Lords limited their 
Committee ( which conſiſted of the 
Earls of Efex, Warwick, the Lords 
Wharton, Kimbolton, and twelve more; 
but every three were as able to tranſact 
as the whole Number) by their In- 
ſtructions, Only to open the Letters 


2which ſhould come from the Committee in 


Scotland, and to return Anſwer to them ; 
with Power to recal that Committee, 
when they thought fit; to ſend down Mo- 
neys to the Armies; and to aſſiſt about 
their Diſbanding; and in removing the 
Magazines from Berwick and Carlifle. 

* But the Houſe of Commons thought 
this Power too narrow for their Com- 
| mittee 3 and therefore, againſt Order 
too, for the Power of the Committees 
of both Houſes ought to have been 
equal, they qualified theirs ( which 


conſiſted of Mr. Pym, Mr. Saint-Fohn, 


Mr. Strode, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir 


Henry Mildmay, Sir Henry Vane, Al- 


derman Pennington, Captain Venn, and 
others; every ſix having the Authority 
of the whole) as well with the Powers 
granted to the Lords, as likewiſe, To 
go on in Preparation of Proceedings, 
againſt ſuch Delinguents, as were voted 
againſt, or complain*d of in the Houſe ; 
and to receive any Offers of Diſcovery 
that they ſhould make ;, to ſend to all She- 
riffs, and Fuſtices of the Peace, upon 
Information of any Riots or Tumults, to 
ftir them up in their Duty in repreſſing 
them; and to report to their Houſe any 
Failing in Obedience to their Commands; 
to tate the Accounts of any Accountants 
to bis Majeſty, in order to the Prepar a- 
' tion of his Majeſty's Revenue; to con- 
fider of framing and conſtituting a Weſt- 
India Company; and to conſider the Fiſh- 
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nd teh been before practiſed) mak- 


forthwith, with his own Hand, ſign'd 
the printed Declarations of the ninth of 
September; and cauſed them to be ſo 


read in all Churches in London, and 


throughout the Countries. Where- 
upon, the ſeditious and factious Perſons, 
cauſed the Windows to be broken down 
in Churches; broke down the Rails, 


and removed the Communion- Table 


(which, in many Places, had ſtood in 
that manner ever ſince the Reformation) 
and committed many inſolent and ſcan- 
dalous Diſorders. And when the Mi- 
niſter and the Graver and more Sub- 
ſtantial ſort of Inhabitants, uſed any 


Oppoſition, and reſiſted ſuch their 


Licence, they were immediately re- 
quired to attend the Committee; and, 
if they could be neither perſwaded, nor 


threatened to ſubmit, their Attendance 


was continued from day to day, to their 
Charge and Vexation. If any Grave 


and Learned Miniſter refuſed to admit 


into his Church a Lecturer recommend- 


ing, upon the Coaſts of England, Scot- 


land, and Ireland; and many other 
extravagant Particulars ; which ſerv'd 
to magnify the Authority of that Com- 
mittee; and to draw Reſort and Reve- 


rence to them from almoſt all Sorts of 


Men. | ZR . 
The Houſes being thus adjourned; the 
Committee of the Commons appointed 


Mr. Pym to fit in the Chair; who 


7 


ed by them, he was preſently required 
to attend upon the Committee; and 
not diſcharged till the Houſes met 
again; and then likewiſe, if he eſcaped 
Commitment, continued, to his intolera- 
ble Loſs and Trouble: few Men having 
the Patience to endure that Oppreſſion, 
againſt which they knew not whither to 
Appeal; and therefore in the End ſub- 
mitted to what they could not reſiſt : 
And ſo all Pulpits were ſupplied 
with their ſeditious and ſchimatical 
Preachers. | | | 
The Armies were at laſt diſbanded ; 
and, about the End of September, the 
Earl of Holland, in great Pomp, re- 
turned to his Houſe. at K2»/ington ; 


where he was viſited and careſſed, with 


great Application, by all the factious 
Party : for he had now fully declared 


himſelf of their Party. And that they 


might be better prepared to keep up 
the Prejudice to the King, and the 


Keenneſs againſt the Court, till the 


coming together of both Houſes; when, 


they had reaſon to believe, the Obſer- 


vation of their crooked and indirect _ 
Courſes, and their viſible unwarranta- 

ble Breaches upon the Church, and the 
Religion eſtabliſn'd by Law, would 


render Men lets devoted to them; his 


Lordſhip furniſh'd them with many 
Informations of what had paſs'd in the 
late Army, which might be wreſted to 

the 
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the King's dinsvarf gg told them 
whatſoever the King himſelf had faid 
to him, when he looked upon him as a 
Perſon true to him, and when, 
very probable, he was not much de- 
lighted with the Proceedings at Weſtmin- 
er; and of all the Particuiars, which 


Sir Jacob Aſhley and Sir Fohn Coniers 


had informed him, when they took 
him to be of entire truſt with his Ma- 
zeſty, and wholly under that Conſidera- 


tion (whereupon, they were afterwards 


examin'd, and compell'd to teſtify that 


in Publick, which they had before im- 
parted to him in the greateſt Secrecy) 
and added' to all this, whatever Infor- 
mation he had receiv*d by the Lady 
Carliſſe, of Words or Actions, ſpoken 
or done by the Queen, which might 
increaſe their Jealouſy or Malice to her 
Majeſty. + And he himſelf viſited her 
Majeſty but once, from the Time of 
his return out of the North, to the 
Time of the King's return from Scotland 
which was full ſix Weeks. And yet, 
there were ſome Men {till at thoſe pri- 
vate meetings at Kenſington, © who 
thought the Queen's Favour a tikelier 
Means for their Preferment, than the 


Intereſt of the others; and therefore 


always gave Advertiſement to her of 
what paſs*d in that Company: which 
Information, for want of due Care in 
the Managery, and by reaſon of the 
. e of her neareſt Servants, 
commonly produced ſomewhat, of 
5 5 the orher Side made greater Ad- 
vantage, than ſhe could do by the 
Knowledge of their Counſels and Re- 
ſolutions. 

The ſhort Receſs of the het 
though it was not much above the ſpace 


— 
of a Month, was yet a great Refreſh- 


ment to thoſe who had fate near a ful! 


Year, Mornings and Afternoons, with 
little or no Intermiſſion; and in that 
warm Region, where Thunder and 
Lightning was made. Some very un- 
warrantable Proceedings, by the Com- 
mittee that ſate during the Receſs, or 
Mr. Pym, who fate in the Chair of that 
Committee, and iſſued out thoſe Or- 
ders concerning the Church; gave fo 
much Offence, and Scandal, that the 


Members were like to meet together 


with more Courage and leſs Inclinations 
to Novelties, than they had parted with. 
But there wers ſeveral Accidents fell 
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out, ſome from very little, and ſome 
from very great Cauſes, which had that 
Influence upon the Nature and Spirit of 
Men, and upon the Actions of that 
Time, that, for the better Underſtand - 


ing ſome particular Paſſapes, which 


will appear pertinent, it will be even 
neceſſary, briefly, and it ſhall be but 


very breifly, to mention ſome of thoſe 


Particulars. 

When the King went into Scotland; 
for the better preſerving the Correſpon- 
dence between the two Kingdoms, as 


was pretended; and to ſee all Things 


perform'd, which which were to be 
done in the Parliament of Scotland, by 
the Act of Pacification; a ſmall Com- 
mittee was appointed by the two Houſes, 
conſiſting of one Lord and two Com- 
moners, to attend upon his Majeſty: but 
in Truth, to be Spies upon him; and 
to give the ſame Aſſiſtance to the Par- 
liament there, upon any emergent Oc- 
caſion, as the Scotiſb Commiſſioners had 
done here. 
The Perſon appointed by the Lords, | 
was the Lord Howard of Eſcrick; a 
younger Son of the Houſe of Suffolk : 
who, in the Time of the Duke of 
Buckingham, married a Niece of his; 
and having his whole Dependance upon 
him, and being abſolutely govern'd by 


him, was by him made a Baron; but 


that Dependance being at an End ; his 


Wife dead ; and he without any Virtue 
to promote himſelf, he withdrew him- 
ſelf from following the Court; and 
ſhortly, after, from wiſhing it well; and 
had now, deliver*d himſelf up, Body 
and Soul, to be diſpoſed of by that 
Party, which appeared moſt Averſe, 
and Obnoxious to the Court and the 
Government: and only in that Con- 
fidence, was deſigned to that Employ- 
ment; and to be entirely diſpoſed and 
govern'd by the two Members, who 
were join'd with him by the Houſe of 
Commons, who were, Sir Philip Staple- 
ton, and Mr. Hambaen. 

The latter hath been mentioned be- 
fore, as a Man of great Underſtanding, 
and Parts, and of great Sagacity in dif- 
cerning Men's Natures, and Manners ; 
ang he muſt, upon all Occaſions, ſtill 
be. mention'd as a Perſon of great 
Dexterity and Abilities, and equal to 
any Truſt or Employment, good or bad, 
which he was inclined to undertake. 
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The other, Sir Philip Stapleton, was 


a proper Man, of a fair Extraction; 


but, being a Branch of a younger 
Family, inherited but a moderate 
Eſtate, about five hundred Pounds a 


Year, in Yorkſhire 5 and, according to 


the Cuſtom of that Country, had ſpent 
much Time in thoſe Delights which 
Horſes and Dogs adminiſter. Being 


returned to ſerve in Parliament, he cor - 


curr'd with his Neighbours Hotham and 
Cholmondley; being much younger than 
they, and governed by them in the Pro- 
ſecution of the Earl of Strafford; and 


ſo was eaſily receiv'd into the Company 


and | Familiarity, of that whole Party 


which took that work to Heart; and in 
a ſhort Time, appear'd, a Man of Vi- 
gour in Body and Mind; and to be 


rather without good Breed ing, than not 
capable of it; and fo quickly outgrew 


his Friends and Counrry-men in the 


Confidence of thoſe who govern'd : 
They looking upon him, as worth the 
getting entirely to them; and- not 
averſe from being gotten; and ſo 


join'd him with Mr. Hambden in this 


their firſt Employment (and the Firſt, 
that ever a Parliament had of that Kind) 
to be initiated under ſo great a Maſter ; 
whoſe Inſtruction he was very capable 


There had been, even from the 
Time the Scotiſb Army came into Eng- 


land, many Factions, and Iealouſies, 
among the principal Perſons of that 


Nation; but none ſo much taken 


Notice of, as that between the two Earls 


of Montroſe and Argyle. The former 
took himſelf to have deſerv'd as much 
as any Man, in contributing more and 


- appearing ſooner, in their firſt approach 
towards Rebellion; as indeed he was a 


Man of the beſt Quality, who did ſo 
ſoon diſcover himſelf; and it may be 
it the ſooner, in Oppo- 
fition to Argyle; who, being then of 


the King's Council, he doubted not, 


would be of his Majeſty's Party. The 


People looked upon them both, as 


young Men of unlimited Ambition; 
and uſed to ſay, That they were like 
Cæſar and Pompey, the one would 
eudure no Superior, and the other wo 
True it is, that from 
the Time that Argyle declared himſelf 


againſt the King (which was immediate- 
ly after the ſirſt Pacification) Montroſe 
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appeared with lefs Vigour for the Co- 
venant; and had; by underhand and 
ſecret Inſinuations, made proffer of his 
Service to the King. But now, after 
his Majeſty's Arrival in Scatland, by the 
Introduction of Mr. William Murray of 
the Bed-Chamber, he came privately 
to the King; and inform'd him of 
may Particulars, from the beginning of 


the Rebellion; and that the Marquis 


of Hamilton, was no leſs faulty and 
falſe towards his Majeſty, than Argyle; 
and- offer*d-to make Proof of all in the 

Parliament; but rather deſired, to have 
them both, made away; which he frankly 
undertook to do: But the King ab- 
horring that Expedient, though for his 
own Security, adviſed, Tha? the Proofs 
might be prepared for the Parliament. 
When ſuddenly, on a Sunday Morning, 
the City of Edinburgh was in Arms; 
and Hamilton and Argyle, both gone 
out of the Town to their own Houſes ; 
where they ſtood upon their Guards; 
declaring publickly, That they had 
withdrawn themſelves, becauſe they knew 
that there was a Deen to aſſaſſinate 


them; and choſe rather to abſent them- 
ſelves, than by flanding upon their De- 


fence in Edinburgh (which they could 
well have done) to hazard the publick 
Peace and Security of the Parliament ; . 
which thunder*d on their Behalf. 

The Committee at Edinburgh diſ- 
patch'd away an Expreſs to London, 
with a dark and perplex'd Account, in 
the Morning that the two Lords had 
left the City; with many, doubtful Ex- 


prefions, what the End of it would be: 


Not without ſome dark Inſinuations, as 


if the Deſign might look farther than 
Scotland. And theſe Letters were 


brought to London, the Day before the 
Houſes were to come together, after 
the Receſs; all that Party taking Pains 
to perſwade others, that it could not 


but be a Deſign to aſſaſſinate more Men 


than thoſe Lords at Edinburgh, 
And the Morning the Houſes were 


to meet, Mr. Mae being walking in 


 Weſtminjter-Hall, with the Ear! of Hol- 


land and the Earl of Eſex, both the 
Earls ſeem'd wonderfully concern'd at 
it; and to believe, That other Men 
were in Danger of the like Aſaulis; the 
other, not thinking the Apprehenſipn 
worthy of them, told them merrily, 
That be knew well bat Opinions they 
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' both had of thoſe two Lords, a Year or 
two before, and he wonder*d how they 
became ſo alter d; to which they an- 
ſwer' d ſmiling, That the Times and the 
Court were much alter d ſince. And the 
Houſes were no ſooner ſat, but the Re- 
port being made in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and the Committee's Letter 
from Scotland being read, a Motion 
was made, To ſend to the Houſe of Peers, 
that the Earl of Eſſex, who was left by 
the King General on this Side Trent, 
might be defired lo appoint ſuch a Guard, 
as he thought competent for the Security 
of the: Parliament, conſtantly to attend 
while the Houſes ſat; which was done 
accordingly; and continued, till they 
thought fit to have other Guards, All 
which was done to amuſe the People, 
as if the Parliament were in Danger, 
when in Scotland, all Things were 
quickly pacified ; and ended in creat- 
ing the Marquis Hamilton a Duke, and 
Argyle a Marquis. l 8 
There was a worſe Accident than 
all theſe, which fell out in the Time 
of the King's Stay in Scotland, and a- 
bout the Time of the two Houſes re- 
convening; which made a wonderful 


Impreſſion upon the Minds of Men; 


and pr ved of inſinite Diſadvantage to 
the King's Affairs, which were, then 


recovering new Life; and that was the 


Rebellion in Ireland; which broke out 
about the middle of October, in all 
Parts of the Kingdom. Their Deſign 
upon Dublin was miraculouſly diſco- 
ver'd, the Night before it was to be 
executed; and ſo the Surprizal of that 


Caſtle prevented; and the principal 


Conſpirators, who had the Charge of 
it, apprehended. In the other Parts 
of the Kingdom, they obſerv'd the 
Time appointed, not hearing of the 
Misfortunes of their Friends at Dublin. 
A general Inſurrection of the 1rifþ 
ſpread itſelf over the whole Country; 
in ſuch an inhuman and barbarous 
Manner, that there were forty or fifty 
thouſand of the Engliſh Proteſtants 
murder*d, before they ſuſpected them- 
| ſelves to be in any Danger, or could 
provide for their Detence, by drawing 
together into Towns, or ſtrong Houles. 
From Dublin, the Lords Juſtices, 


and Council, diſpatch*d their Letters 


by an Expreis (the ſame Man who had 
made the Diſcovery, one Oconelly, who 


— 


had formerly been a Servant to Sir 


John Clatworthy) to London, to the. 


Earl of Leicęſter, then Lord Lieute- 


nant of Ireland. From the Parts of 
the North, and Uſer, an Expreſs was 
ſent to the King himſelf, at Edinburgh; 
and the King's Letters from thence, to 
the two Houſes, arrived within leſs 
than two Days after the Meſſenger from 
Dublin. = 5 | 

It was upon a Sunday Night, that the 
Letters. from Dublin cams to the Earl 
of Leiceſter ; who immediately cauſed 
the Council to be ſummon'd, and as 
ſoon as it was met, inform'd them of 
the Condition of Ireland, that is, ſo 


much as thoſe Letters contain*d ; which 


were written, when little more was 


known than the Diſcovery at Dublin; 


and what the Conſpirators had confeſs*d 
upon their Examinations. The Houſe 
of Peers had then adjourn'd itſelf to the 


| Wedneſday following; but the Houſe of 


Commons were to meet on the next 


Day, Monday Morning, and the Coun- | 
ct] reſolv'd, That they would in'a Body 


ſat, and inform them of it ; which they 


did; Notice being firſt given to the 


Houſe, That the Lords of the Council 
had ſome Matters of Importance ts impart 
to them, and were above in the Painted- 
Chamber ready to come to them: Where- 
upon, Chairs were ſet in the Houſe for 


them to repoſe. themſelves, and the 
Serjeant ſent to conduct them. As ſoon * ' 
as they enter*d the Houſe, the Speaker 
and then 
being cover'd, Liitleton, Lord Keeper, 


deſired them to fit down ; 


told the Speaker, That the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, having receiv'd Letters 


from the Lords Fuſtices and Council there, 


had comm: nicated themio the Council; and 


fince the Houſe of Peers was not then ſit- 


tiag, they had thought fit, for the Impor- 
tance of the Letters, to impart them to 
that Houſe ; and fo referr'd the Buſi- 
neſs to the Lord Lieutenant; who, 
withoutany Inlargement, only read the 


Letters he had receiv'd, and ſo the 


Lords departed from the Houle. 

There was a deep Silence in the 
Ho iſe, and. a kind of Conſternation ; 
moſt Mens Heads having been intoxica- 
ted from their firſt Meeting in Parlia- 


ment, with Imaginations of Plots, and 


treaſonable Deſigns, through the three 


Kingdoms. The Affair itſelf ſcem'd to 
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be out of their Cognizance; and the 


Communication of it, ſerv'd only to 
prepare their Thoughts, what to do 
when more ſhould be known; and 


when they ſhould hear what the King 


thought. fit to be done. And when the 
King's Letters arriv'd, they were glad 
the News had come to him, when he 
had ſo. good Council about him to ad- 
viſe him what to do. ö 
The King was not then inform'd of 
what had been diſcover'd at Dublin; 


but the Letters out of U/ter (which he 


ſent to the Parliament) gave him Notice 
of a general Inſurrection in the North; 
and of the inhuman Murders commit- 
ted there upon a Multitude of the Pro- 
teſtants; and that Sir Phelim O Neil 
appear'd as their General and Com- 


mander in chief. | | 


Upon which his Majeſty writ to the 


two Houſes, That he was ſatisfied that 


it was no raſh Inſurrettion, but a form'd 
Rebellion; which muſt be proſecuted with 
a ſbarp War; the conducting, and proje- 
cuting whereof, he wholly committed to 
their Care and Wiſdom, and. depended 
upon them for the carrying it on; and 


_ that for the preſent, he had cauſed a 
- ſtrong Regiment of fifteen hundred Foot, 


under good Officers to be tranſported out 


of Scotland into Uliter, for the Relief of 


thoſe Parts; which were upon the Mat- 
ter wholly inhabited by Scots and 1riſs ; 
there being fewer Engliſb there than in 
any Part otras. ]ĩi: 

This fell out to their Wiſh; and 
thereupon they made a Committee of 
both Houſes, for the Conſideration of 
the Aﬀairs of Ireland, 'and providing 
for the Supply of Men, Arms, and 


Money, for the ſuppreſſing that Re- 


bellion ; the Lord Lieutenant of Tre- 
land being one of the Committee ; 
which ſat every Morning in the Paint- 
ed-Chamber ; and the Lord Lieute- 
nant firſt communicated all the Letters 
he receiv'd to them to be conſulted 
on, and to be thence reported to the 
two Houſes; which were hereby poſ- 
ſeſs'd of a large Power, and Depen- 
dance; all Men applying themſelves to 


them, that is to the chief Leaders, for 
their Preferments in that War: The 


chief whereof, though in the begin- 
ning little taken Notice of, was after- 
wards felt by the King very ſenſibly. 


Theſe concurrent Circumſtances, much 


alter'd and ſuppreſsꝰd that good Humour 
and Spirit the Houſes were well diſpoſed 
to meet in, and the Angry Men, who 


were diſappointed of the Preferments 


they expected, and had promiſed them- 
ſelves, took all Occaſions, by their 
Emiſſaries, to inſinuate into the Minds 
of the People, That this Rebellion in 
Ireland, was contrived and fomented by 
the King; or at leaſt by the Queen, for 
the Advancement of Popery; and that 
the Rebels publiſh*d and declar'd, that 
they had the King*s Authority for all they 
did ; which Calumny, though without 
the leaſt Shadow or Colour of Truth, 
made more Impreſſion upon the Minds 
of ſober and moderate Men (Who, till 
that Time, had much diſliked the paſ- 
ſionate Proceedings of the Parliament) 
than could be then imagined, or can 
yet be believed. So great a Prejudice, 
or want of Reverence was univerſally 
contracted againſt the Court: eſpecially 
the Queen; whole Power and Activity 
was thought too great. 


Sphortly after the Beginning of the 


Parliament, a new Bill was preſented 
to the Houſe of Commons, for the tał- 
ing away the Biſhops Votes in Parlia- 
ment; and for diſabling them to exerciſe 


any Temporal Office in the Kingdom : 


again which was objected, That it was 
contrary to the Courſe and Order of Par- 
liament, that any Bill that has been re- 
jected, ſhould be again preferred the ſame 
Seſſion , and therefore it ought not to be 
ſo much as Read; to which nothing was 
reply*d but Noiſe; and, that this Bill 
varied in ſome Clauſes from the former; 
and that the good of the Kingdom ab- 
ſolutely depended upon it: and*o, by the 
majority of Voices, it was ordered to 
be read : and afterwards, without any 
very conſiderable Oppoſition, paſs'd 
the Houſe, and was tranſmitted to the 
Lords: the greateſt Argument being, 
That their intermeddling with Temporal 
Affairs, was inconſiſtent with, and de- 
ſtructi ve to, the Exerciſe of their ſpiri- 
tual Function. Whilſt their Reforma- 
tion, both in Scotland, and this King- 
dom, was driven on by no Men ſo 
much, as thoſe of their Clergy who 
were their Inſtruments. As, without 
doubt, the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
had never fo great an. Influence upon 
the Counſels at Court, as Dr. Burgeſs, 
and Mr. Marſbal, had then upon the 

. | : Houſes ; 
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Houſes; neither aid all the Biſhops of 


Scotland together, ſo much meddle im 


temporal Affairs, as Mr. Henderſon 
had done. | 
There being at this Time, the Bi- 
ſhopricks of Worceſter, Lincoln, Exeter, 
and Briſtol, void by Death, or Tranſ- 
lation; the King, during the Time of 


his being in Scotland, collated to thoſe 


Sees, Dr. Prideaux, the King's Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity in Oxford; Dr. Vin- 

 niff, Dean of St. Paul's; Dr. Brown- 
rigg, Maſter of Catherine-Hall in 
Cambridge; Dr. Henry King, Dean of 
Lichfield ; and Dr. Weſtfield of Great 
St. Bartholomews, London : All of 


great Eminency in the Church; fre- 


quent Preachers; and not a Man, to 
whom the Faults of the then Govern- 
ing Clergy were imputed, or againſt 
whom the leaſt Objection could be 
made. | 4 

As ſoon as the Houſe of Commons 


heard of this Deſignation of his Ma- 
jeſty's, they were much troubled, that 


at a Time when they refolv*d to take 
away the old, the King ſhould preſume 
- to make new Biſhops; and to create 
ſo many Voices to aſſiſt the other; and 
therefore, they urged very earneſtly, 


That the Lords might be moved to jon 


with them, in ſending to the King, to 
make no new Biſhops, till the Controver- 
 þo fobuld be ended about the Government 

of the Church : Which appear'd ſo 
unreaſonable, that the wiſeſt of them 
who wiſh'd it, apprehended no Poſſi- 
bility that the Lords would joyn with 


them; or if they did, that the King 


would be prevaiPd with. However, 
being glad to find their Companions 
bad ſo much Mettle, after a long De- 
bate, the major Part carried it, That 
a Committee ſhould be appointed, to 
draw up Reaſons to give the Lords to 
concur with them in that Defire to the 
King: But, after that, moved that 
Stone no further. | „ 
By this Time the King was as wea- 
ry of Scotland, as he had been impa- 
tient to go thither; finding all Things 
propoſed to him, as to a vanquiſh'd 
Perlon, without Conſideration of his 
Honour, or his Intereſt ; and having 
not one Counſellor about him, but 
the Duke of Lenox (who from the be- 


ginning carried himſelf by the moſt 


exact Rules of Honour, Gratitude, 


Heirs and Succeſſors. 


and Fidelity to him) and very few 


Followers, who had either Affection 
to his Perſon, or Reſpect to his Ho- 


nour. 


That which ſhould have been an 
Act of Oblivion, was made a Defence: 


and Juſtification of whatſoever they 
had done : Their firſt Tumults, and 


erecting their Tables, in Oppoſition - 


to, and at laſt ſuppreſſing, both 
Courts of Juſtice and Seſſion; and the 
Acts and Orders of thoſe Tables; de- 
clared to be the Effects of their Duty to 
his Majeſty ; and according to the Law 


cording to their Allegiance, had 
ppoſed and reſiſted them on the Be- 


5 the Land: And ſo all thoſe, who, 
C 


half of his Majeſty, and were qualifi- 
ed by his Majeſty's Commiſſions, were 


adjudg'd Criminal; and the only 
Perſons. excepted from Pardon, and 
exempted from the Benefit of thaf 
Oblivion. 1 


The ſeditious Acts of that Aſſembly, 


which had expell'd all Biſhops, and 


the canonical Clergy, from being 


Members of that Aſſembly; and af- 


firm'd themſelves to have 4 Power, 


To inſticdt the Cenſures of the Church 


upon his Majeſty himſelf ; were decla- 


red to be lawful, and according to the © 
Conſtitution of the Kingdom; and the 


Government of the Church by Arch-Bi- 


ſhops and Biſhops, declared to be againſt 


the Word of God; and tbey condemn d, 
as Enemies to the Propagation of the 
true reform'd Proteſtant Religon ; and 
therefore to be utterly aboliſÞh'd; and 
their Lands given to 


Z 


In conſideration of the King's ne- 


ceſſary Abſence from that his native 
Kingdom, it was thought fit, That 
the full and abſolute Government there- 
of, ſhould be committed to the Lords of 


the Secret Council; who were likewiſe 


made Conſervators of the Peace of the 
two Kingdoms, during the Intervals of 


Parliaments ; and thoſe Lords, and 
Conſervators, were then, and ſtill, to 
be nam'd by Parliament; which was 
once in three Years to aſſemble upon 


a Day certain, without any Summons 
from the King, if he neglected to 


publiſh ſuch Summons; and, upon 
the ſame Reaſon, all great Officers, 
as Chancellor, Treaſurer, Secretaky, 
and the reſt, nominated by Parlia- 

Ft. | 4 £ ment; 


the King, bis 
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the Rebellion, 


his Majeſty's Approbation. 
All which Acts concerning Church, 


or State, the King confirm'd; and 


thereby, made the Lord Lowden, who 
had been the principal Manager of 
Chancellor of Scotland; 
and created him likewiſe an Earl; 
and conferr*d the other great Offices, - 
as he was directed : Then, he made 
the Earl of Argyle (for he was till | 
truſted with conferring of Honours) 


Marquis; their great General, Leſly, 


arl of Leven ; and their nat 


General, Earl of Calendar (and con- 
ferr*d other Honours on Perſons, ac- 


cording to the Capacity and Ability 
had in doing him Miſchief : 


N laſtly (leaving all his own Party 
| barely to live; for he had procured a 
Pardon for them from the Parliament, 
upon condition they came not near the 


ing*s Preſence ; nar receiv'd any Be. 
nefit from him; without their Aproba- 


tion) his Majeſty gave all the Lands 
of the Church, which had been de- 


yoly*d to him by i its Ruin; and what- 
ſoever he had elſe to give, in that 


Kingdom, to thoſe who had diſco- 


ver'd it not to be in good Hands be- 


fore: So that he ſeem'd to have 


made a Progreſs into Scotland, only 
that he might make a perfect Deed of 
Gift of that Kingdom; which he 


could never have done, fo abſolutely, 
without going thither. And ſo, hav- 
ing nothing more to do there, he be- 


gun his Journey towards England 


| about the middle of November. 


It is not to be doubted, in Con- 


ſideration of thoſe extravagant Con- 
ceſſions, they made as extravagant 


Promiſes to the King; That by their. 
Loyal and Dutiful Comportment, his 
Majeſty ſhould find no Diminution of 
his Power; that he ſhould have the 
entire Obedience of that Nation, to 


Preſerve his full Rights and Regali- 


ties in England; and to reduce Tre- 
land: The Earl of Leven telling him 


That he would not only never more ſerve 
epainſt him; but that whenever his 
Majeſty would require his Service, be 
ſhould have it, without ever aſking what 

bbe Curſe was. And many of them 
aſſuring hip That as ſoon as the 
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ment; and in the Interval by the Troubles ef the late Sicrm N be per- 
Lords of the Secret Council; without feftly calm'd, they would reverſe and 
ſo much as being concern'd to have 


repeal, whatſoever was now unreaſonably 
extorted from him. And his Majeſty 
having never receiyed any eee | 
Profit from Scotland, cared the leſs 
for what he parted with there: and, it 
may be, being reſolved they ſhould 
be no more Charge to him in his Court 
here, he believed he ſhould ſave more 
in this Kingdom, that he had given 


in that; and he made no doubt, but 


that they were ſo well fed now, that 
they would not ſtir from Home again, 
till the Temper and Affection of his 
People here, ſhould be better 1 5 


for their Reception. 


About the Time the News came of 
the King's beginning his Journey from 


Scotland upon a Day appointed; and 


that he had ſettled all Things in that 
Kingdom to the general Satisfaction; 5 
the Committee for preparing the Re- 
monſtrance, offer'd their Report to 


the Houſe ; which cauſed the Draught 


they offered, to be Read. It con- 
tain'd a very bitter Repreſentation, 


of all the illegal Things which had 


been done, from the firſt Hour of the 
King's coming to the Crown, to that 


Minute; with all the ſharp Reflections 


which could be made, upon the King 
himſelf, the Queen, and Council ; 

and publiſh'd all the unreaſonable 
Jealouſies of the preſent Goverment, 
of the introducing Popery ; and all 
other Particulars, that might difturb 


the Minds of the People: which were 


enough diſcompoſed. 

The Houſe ſeem'd generally to 
diſlike it; many ſaying, That it was 
very unneceſſary, and unreaſonable : 
Notwithſtanding all which, all the 
other Party appear'd paſſionately con- 
cerned that it might not be rejected; 
and enlarged themſelves with as high 
Expreſſions againſt the Government, as 
at firſt; with many Inſinuations, That 
we were in Danger of being depriv'd of 
all the good Ads which we had gain'd, 
if great Care and Vigilance were not 
uſed, to diſappoint ſome. Counſels which 
were ſtill entertain'd; making ſome 
doubtful*Glances and RefleQions upon 
the Rebellion in Treland (with which 
they perceived many. good Men were 


eaſily amuſed) and in the End pre- 


vail'd, that a Day ſhould be appoint- 
F 
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ed when the Houſe ſhould be reſolv'd 
into a Committee of the whole Houſe, 
and the Remonſtrance to be then re- 
taken into Conſideration. 


And by theſe, and the like Arts, 


they promiſed that they ſhould eaſily 
carry it: So that the Day it was to be 

reſumed, They entertained the Houle 
all the Morning with other Debates, 
and towards Noon called for the Re- 
monſtrance; and it being urged by 


ſome, That it was 100 Foe] zo enter up- 


on it, with much difficuliy they conſent- 
ed, that it ſhould be entred upon the 


next Morning at nine of the Clock; and 
every Clauſe ſhould be debated, the 


Speaker in the Chair; for they would 
not have the Houſe reſolv'd into a 
Committee, which they believed 
would ſpent roo much Time. Oliver 
' Cromwell (who at that Time, was lit- 


tle taken Notice of) aſk'd the Lord 
Falkland, Why he would have it put 


ef, for that Day would quickly have 
. determined it? He anſwered, There 
would not have been time enough, for 


ſure it would take ſame Debate. The i 


other replied, A very ſorry one: They 
ſuppoſing, by the Computation they 


had made, that very few would oppoſe 


* 
But he quickly found he was mi- 


ſtaken ; for the next Morning, the 


Pebate being entered upon about Nine 
of the Clock, it continued all that 


Day; and Candles being call'd for 


when it grew dark (neither Side being 
very deſirous to adjourn it till the next 
Day; though it was evident, very 
many withdrew themſelves out of pure 


Faintneſs and Diſability to attend the 


Concluſion) the Debate continued 
till it was after twelve of the Clock, 


with much Paſſion; and the Houſe 
being then divided, upon the paſſing 


or not paſſing it, it was carried in the 


Affirmative, by nine Voices, and no 


more: and aſſoon as it was declared, 
Mr. Hambden moved, That there might 
be an Order entered for the preſent 
Printing it; which produced a ſharper 
Debate than the former. It appeared 
then, that they did not intend to ſend 
it up to the Houle of Peers, for their 
Concurrence ; but that it was upon the 
Matter an appeal to the People; and 
to infufe Jealouſies into their Minds. 


It had ſeldom been the Cuſtom to pub- 


the next Afternoon. 
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lim any Debates, or Determinations 


of the Houſe, which were not re- 


gularly firſt tranſmitted to the Houſe | 


of Peers; nor was it thought in 
Truth, that the Houſe, had Authority 


to give warrant for the Printing of 


any Thing; all which was offer*d by 


Mr. Hyde, with ſome warmth, aſſoon 


as the Motion was made for the Print- 
ing it. And he ſaid, Hs believed the 


Printing it in that Manner, was not 


lawful; and he fear'd it would produce 
miſchievous Effetts , aud therefore de- 
fired the leave of the Houſe, that if the 
Quleſtion ſpould be put, aud be carried 


in the Ajjirmative, that he might have 
| Liberty to enter bis Proteſtation ; which 
he no ſooner ſaid, than Feffery Palmer 
(a Man of great Reputation, and 
much eſteem'd in the Houſe) ſtood 
up, and made the ſame Motion for 
himſelf, That he might likewiſe proteſt 3 


many afterward. without Diſtinction, 
and in ſome diſorder, cry*d out to- 
gether, They did proteſt : So that there 
was after ſcarce any quiet and regular 

2bate. But the Houſe by degrees 
bay quieted, they all conſented, a+ 
bout two of the Clock in the Morn- 
ing to adjourn till two of the Clock 
And as. they 
went out of the Houſe, the Lord 


Falkland a{k'd Oliver Cromwell, Whe- 
ther there had been a Debate? to which 
he anſwer'd, He would take his Mord 
another Time : and whifper*d him in 

the Ear, with ſome Aſſeveration, That + 
if the Remonſtrance had been rejected, 


he would have ſold all he had the nem 


Morning, and: never have. {cen England 


more and he knew, there were many 
other honeſt Men of the ſame Reſolution, 
So near was the poor Kingdom at that 
Time to its Dcliverance. 


However they got the Victory, 


they did not in a long Time recover 
the Spirits they loſt, and the Agony. 


they had ſuſtain'd, whilſt it was in 
Suſpence 3 and they diſcern'd well 


enough, that the Houſe had not at. 


T3 


that Time half its Members preſent z 
though they had provided, that not 
a Man of their Party was abſent ; and 
that they had even carried it by the 
Hour of the Night, which drove a- 
way a greater Number of old and 


infirm Oppoſers, than would have 


made thoſe of the Negative ſuperior 
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in Number: : So that they had lit- 
tle Hope, in a full Houſe, to pre- 


vail in any of their unjuſt Deſigns, 
4 except they found ſome other Expe- 
dient, by Hopes or Fears, to work 


upon the Affections of the ſeveral 
Members. 

In order to which, they ſpent moſt 
part of the next Day i in their private 
Conſultations, how to Chaſtiſe ſome 
of thoſe who offended them the Day 


before; and reſolved in the firſt Place, 
not to ſuffer that Precedent to be intro- 
duced into the Houſe, That Men ſhould 


proteſt againſt the Senſe of the Houſe: 


which, it is true, had not been uſed 


in the Houſe of Commons. This 


Subject was. the more grateful to them, 


becauſe they ſhould heartily take Re- 


. venge upon Mr. Hyde, whom they 


hated; and to whoſe Activity, they im- 
puted the Trouble they had ſuſtain'd 


the Day before; and he was the firſt 


who made the Proteſtation, that 1s, 


aſk*d leave to do it; which produced 
the other ſubſequent Clamour, that 
was indeed in ſome diſorder, But 
here they differed amongſt themſeęlves; 
all the leading Violent Men, who 
bore the greateſt Sway, were moſt 


3 of the Occaſion, as it gave them 


pportunity to be rid of Mr. Hyde; 


bPhhich they paſſionately deſired: but 


Sir Jobn Hotham, Cholmondley, and 


Stapleton (who never ſever'd, and had 
a numerous Train attending their Mo- 
* tions) remember'd the Service Mr. 


Hyde had done againſt the Court of 
York (the overthrowing whereof was 
their peculiar Glory) and would not 
conſent that they ſhould queſtion him ; 
but were ready to concur with them 


in the Proſecution of any other of the 


Proteſtors ; whereof there was Number 
enough. This made ſo great a Differ- 


ence amongſt them, that for the preſent 


they agreed no further, than, that they 
would that Afternoon only provide, that 


the next Morning they would fall up- 


on that Matter ; and then they might 
conſult together at Night, what Per- 


ſon they would Sacrifice. 


About three of the Clock, "Wi the 


Houſe met, Mr. Pym lamented the 


Diſorder of the Night beſore, which, 
he ſaid, might probably have engaged 
the Houſt i in Blood, and had proceed- 


ed n from the offering a Pro- 


1 . which Kd never before 


been offered in that Houſe ; and was 


a Tranſgrefſion that - ought to be 


ſeverely examined, thar Miſchief 
might not reſult hereafter from that 
Precedent: and therefore propoſed, 

that the Houſe would the next Morn- 
ing enter upon that Examination; and 
in the mean Time, Men might ders 2 
le& themſelves, and they who uſed to 
take Notes, might peruſe their Memo- 
rials; that the Perſons who were the 
chief Cauſes of the Diſorder, might 
be named, and defend themſelves the 
beſt they could: and with this Reſo- 
lution the Houſe aroſe ; the Vexation 

of the Night before, being very viſi- 


ble in the Looks and Countenance of 


many. Neither that Nights Delibera- 
tion, nor all the Artifice or Impor- 
tunity that could be uſed, could re- 
move the obſtinate Northern Men 
from their Reſolution ; they declared 
poſitively, That if they proſecuted Mr. 
Hyde, © they, and all their Friends, 
would engage in his Defence: which 
made the others reſolve, not to incur 
the Danger or Inconvenience of ſuch 

a Schiſm; and ſo they unanimouſly 
Wa. upon another Perſon, whom 
they would accuſe. 

The next Morning, they firſt en- 
larged upon the Offence itſelf ; Of rhe 
Miſchief it had like to have produced; 
and would unavoidably produce, if the 
Cuſtom or Liberty of it were ever ad- 


mitted; that it was the firſt Time it 


had ever been offered in that Houft ; 


and that Care ought ta be taken, that it 
ſhould be the laſt; by the ſevere Fudgment 


of the Houſe, upon thoſe Perſons 0 
had begun the Preſumption. | 
Mr. Hyde, who had then known 
nothing of the private Conſultation ; 
and had many Reaſons to believe 
himſelf to be defigned ; ſtood up and 
ſaid, It concerned him io juſtify whab 
be had done, being the firſt Man who 
mentioned the Proteſtation : upon which, 
there was a general Noite and Tha 


mour to withiraw; and as great, 10 


ſpeak: He proceeded, and ſaid, He 
was not old enough to know the antient 


Cuftoms of that Houſe ; but, that he 


well knew, it was à very antient Cu- 
ſtom in the Houſe of Peers; and Leave 
was never denied there to any Man, 
who es that he mn” Proteſt, and 
Enter : 
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enter his Diſſent, againſt any Fudg- 
ment of the Houſe, to which he would 

not be mnderſtood to have given his Con- 
ſent: That he did not underſtand any Rea- 
ſon, why a Commoner ſhould not have 
the ſome Liberty, if he defired not to be 
involu'd in any Vote, which he thought 


might poſſibly be Inconvenient to him. 


That he had not offered his Proteſtation 
againſt the Remonſtrance, though he had 
oppoſed it all he could, becauſe it re- 
mained ſtill within tboſe Walls; that he 
had only defired leave to proteſt againſt 


the Printing it; which, he thought, 


was not in many Reſpects lawful for 
them to do; and might prove very Per- 
nicicus to the publick Peace. | 

They were very much offended 


With all he ſaid, and his Aſſurance in 


ſpeaking ; Mr. Strode could not con- 
tain himſelf from ſaying, That that 
Gentleman had confeſs*d that he had firſt 
propoſed the Proteſtation; and there- 
fore defired, he might withdraw; 
which many others likewiſe call'd for: 
till Sir John Hotham appear'd with 
ſome warmth againſt it; and young 
Hotham, his Son, accuſed Feffery 
Palmer of giving the cauſe of Diſorder, 


by ſaying, Ido proteſt, without aſking | 
leave of the Houſe; and encouraging 


others to cry out every Man, I 40 pro- 


tet: whereupon, they all fell into 


great Noiſe and Confuſion 3 and fo, 
without much morediſcourſe, Mr. Pal- 
mer was called upon to Explain; 
which, as he was about to do, Mr. 
Hyde (who loved him much ; and had 
rather have ſuffer'd himſelf, than 
that he ſhould) ſpoke to the Orders 
of the Houſe; and ſaid, That it 
was againſt the Orders and Practice 
of the Heuſe, that any Man ſhould be 
called upon to Explain, for any thing he 
ſaid in the Houſe two Days before; when 


it could not be preſumed, that his own 


Memory could recollect all the Words he 


had uſed ; or, that any body elſe could 


Charge him with them; and appeal'd to 
the Houſe, whether there was any Pre- 
cedent of the like. And there is no 
doubt, there never had been, and it 


was very irregular. But they were 


too poſitively reſoly*'d to be diverted ; 
till, after two hours Debate, he him- 

ſelf deſired, that, to ſave the Houſe 
further Trouble, he might Anſwer, 
and withdraw ; which he did. When 


AN 
1 


it drew towards Night, after many 
hours Debate, it was ordered, That he 
ſhould be committed to the Tower; the 
Angry Men preſſing, with all their 


Power, that he might be expell'd the 


Houſe; having born him a long 


Grudge, for the Civility he ſnew'd in 


the Proſecution of the Eatl of Straf- 

ford ; that 1s, that he had not uſed 
the ſame reproachful Language which 
the others had done : but they were at 
laſt glad to compound for his bare 
Commitment to the Tower; from 
whence he was within few Days en- 


larged, and returned again to the 


Houſe. Inthe cloſe of that Day, and 
the riſing of the Houſe, without much 
Oppofition, they obtained an Order 
for the Printing their Remonſtrance; 
wherein were many unbecoming; 
Clauſes and Expreſſions, | 
Notwithſtanding all theſe Contriv- 
ances to leſſen the Reputation of the 
Court, the City of London made great 
Preparations to receive the King. 
Gourney, then Lord Mayor, was a 
Man of Wiſdom and Courage; and 
expreſs'd great Indignation, to ſee the 
City ſo corrupted, by the ill Artifice 
of factious Perſons z and therefore at- 
tended upon his Majeſty, at his 
Entrance into the City, with all the 
Luſtre and good Countenance it could 
ſhew; and as great Profeſſions of 
Duty, as it could make, or the King 
expect. And on Thur/day, the five 
and twentieth of November, the King 
entred into London; received with the 
greateſt Acclamations of Joy, that had 
been known upon any Occaſion ; and 
after a moſt magnificent Entertain- 
ment by Sir Richard Gourney Lord 


Mayor, at the Guildhall; where the 


King, Queen, Prince, and the whole 
Court, of Lords and Ladies, were 


feaſted; his Majeſty was attended by + 


the whole City to White-Hall ; where 
he lodged that Night ; and the Earl 
of Eſſex reſigned his Commiſſion, .of 
General on this fide Trent; which had 
been granted for the Security of 'the 
Kingdom, at his Majeſty's going into 
the North. 5 1 £ 
The next Day, the King went to 
Hampton. Court; and as ſoon as he. 


came thither, took away the Seals from 


Sir Henry Vane (having before taken 
away his Staff of Treaſurer of the 
K | Houſhold 
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Houfhold from him, and conferr'd it 
upon the Lord Savile) and appointed 


the Guards, that were kept at We/t- 


minſter for the Securiry of the two 


Houſes, ever ſince the News out of 
Scotland, to be diſmiſs'd ; and ſhortly 
after publiſh*d a Proclamation, For 


Obedience to be given to the Laws 


eftabliſhed, for the Exerciſe of Re- 

legion. 4 
Theſe Proceedings of his Majeſty, 

much troubled the Managers in the 


Houſe; and the Entertainment given to- 


him by the City of London, in which 


their entire Confidence was, much de- 


jected them; and made them apprehend, 
their Friends there were not ſo power- 
ful as they expected: However, they 
ſeemed to abate nothing of their Me- 
tal; and ſhortly after his return, re- 
ſolved to preſent their Remonſtrance, 


lately framed, to him, together with 
a Petition; in which, they complain'd 


of a malignant Party, which prevaiPd 
ſo far, as to bring divers of their In- 
ſtruments to be of his Privy council; 
and in other Employments of Truſt and 


| Nearneſs about his Majeſty, the Prince 


and the reſt of his Children : to which 
malignant Party, amongſt other Wicked- 
neſs, they imputed the Inſurrection of the 


Papiſts in Ireland; and therefore, for 
the ſuppreſſing that Wicked and Malig- 


nant Party, they beſought his Majeſty, 
that he would concur with his People, in 
a Parliamentary way, for the depriving 
the Biſhops of their Votes in Parliament 
(when at that time the Bill to that pur- 
poſe had not paſs'd the Houſe of Peers) 


and abridging their immoderate Power 


over the Clergy; and for the removing 


unneceſſary Ceremonies, by which divers 
weak Conſciences had been ſcrupled; and 
that he would for the future employ ſuch 
Perſons in the public Affairs, and take 


ſuch to be near him in Places of Trust, 
as his Parliament might have Cauſe to 
conſide in. | | 


This Petition, together with the 
Remonſtrance, was preſented at 
Hampton-Court, on the firſt Day of 
December; and within few Days after, 
both the Petition and Remonſtrance 
were by Order printed, and with 


great induſtry publiſh'd throughout the 


Kingdom: Albeit the King, at the 
Receipt thereof, deſired them not to 


publiſh either, till he ſhould ſend his 
Anſwer; | 1 

At this Time, the Diligence and 
Dexterity of the Lord Mayor, cauſed 
an Addreſs to be prepar'd to his Ma- 


jeſty, from the Court of Aldermen; 


which was ſent by the two Sheriffs, 
and two others of that Body; by 
which, his Majeſty was humbly deſired 
to reſide at hite-Hall, which angred 
the governing Party, as much as their 
kind Reception had done. The Peti- 
tion was graciouſly received ; all the 
Aldermen knighted ; and the Court, 
within a Day or two, removed to 
White-Hall. | | 

The Letters out of Ireland were very 
importunate for Relief, of Men, Mo- 
ney, and Proviſions ; the Rebels very 
much increaſing and taking Courage, 
from the flow Proceeding here for 
their Suppreſſion : which indeed was 
not advanced equal to Mens Expecta- 
tions; though the King, upon his firſt 
coming to the Houſes after his return 
from Scotland, with great Earneſtneſs 
recommended it to them. Oaly, the 
Propoſitions made from Scotland, for 
the ſending ten thouſand Men from 
thence, into U/ter, to be paid by the 
Parliament, were conſented to ; where- 
by ſome Soldiers were diſpatched thi- 
ther, to defend their own Plantation ; 
and did in Truth, at our Charge, as 
much Oppreſs the Engliſb that were 
there, as the Rebels could have done; 
and had upon the Matter the ſole Go- 
vernmenr of that Province committed 
them, the chief Towns and Garriſons 
which were kept by Eugliſb being de- 
livered into their Hands. The Lieu- 
tenant himſelf, the Earl of Leiceſter 
(who was now grown graciovs to the 
Managers) made not that haſte to his 
Charge ſome Men thought neceſſary 5 
pretending, That the Rebels bad yet 
ſome Apprebenſions and Terror of his 
coming thither with great Forces and 
Proviſions of all Kinds; but <that if 
they ſhould bear be were landed with ſo 
ſmall a Strength as was yet raiſed, and 
in no better Equipage than he was yet 
able to go in, they would tare Courage 
and would oppreſs him, before more 
Succours could come; by recon, that 
they who ftood upon their Guard, and 


publickly fided not with either, would 


hen 
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then freely declare, and joyn with the 
2 

be low levying of Men, was im- 
puted to the Difficulty of getting Vo- 
luntiers; their Numbers, who had 
Commiſſion, upon beating Drums, 
riſing very inconſiderably: And 
therefore, they prepar'd a Bill for 
preſſing, which quickly paſs'd the 
Commons, and was ſent up to the 
Lords. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
there could be then a Scarcity of Men, 


or that it could be hard, within three 


Months after the diſbanding the nor- 
thern Army, to bring together as 
many Men as they had Occaſion to 
uſe; but their Buſineſs was to et 
. not Men; and therefore t 

Stratagem was uſed, to transfer & 
Power of preſſing Men from the King 
to themſelves; and to get the King, 
that he might be now able to raiſe 


Men for Ireland, to diſable himſelf 
from preſſing upon any other Occa- 


ſion. For, in the Preamble of this 
Bill which they ſent up to the Lords 
(as they had done before the firſt Act 
for Tonnage and Poundage) they de- 
clared, That the King had in no 


Caſe, or upon any Occaſion, but the 


Invaſion from a foreign Power, Autho- 

rity to preſs the freeborn Subject; which 

could not conſiſt with the Freedom and 
Liberty of his Perſon. 

This Doctrine was new to the 


Lords, and contrary to the Uſage and 


Cuſtom of all Times; and ſeem'd to 


them a great Diminution of that regal 


Power, which was neceſſary for the 
Preſervation of his own Subjects, and 
Aſſiſtance of his Allies; which in 
many Caſes he was bound to yield. 


And the Attorney General took the 


Courage, to deſire the Lords that he 
might be heard, on the King's Behalf, 
before they conſented to a Clauſe ſo 
prejudicial to the King's Prerogative. 
This neceſſary Stop was no ſooner 
made, than the Commons Jaid afide 
the Conſideration of Ireland; order'd 
their Committee, to meet no more 
about that Buſineſs; the Levies which 
were then making of Voluntiers, ſtood 


ſtill; and they declared, That the 


Loſs of Ireland nuſt be imputed to the 
Lords. On the other Side, the Lords 
too well underſtood that Logick, to 
= moved by it; and were rather ſen- 


6 


their own Doors: 


ſible of the Inconveniencies they had 
incurr'd, by their former Compliance, 


than inclined. to repeat the lame 
Error. 


In the mean Time, Letters came 


every Day from Ireland, paſſionately 


bemoaning their Condition; and Mul- 


titudes of Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, who were deſpoiPd of their E- 


ſtates, and forced into this Kingdom 


for Want of Bread, ſpoke more la- 


mentably than the Letters. In this 


Streight, they knew not what to do; 
for whatever Diſcourſe they pleaſed 
themſelves with, concerning the Lords, 


it was evident the Fault would lie at 
Beſides that, his 
is Majeſty might make Uſe of that Oc- 
caſion, to take the whole Buſineſs out 
of their Hands, and manage it him- 
ſelf by his Couneil ; which would both 


leſſen their Reputation and Intereſt, 


and indeed defeat much of what they 


had projected. | 
Hereupon Mr. Saint-Fobn , the 

King's Sollicitor, went privately to his 

Majeſty 3 and ſeem'd to him much 


troubled, at the Interruption given by 
the Commons and to grant, that the 
Preamble was unreaſonable, and ought 


to be infifted againſt by the Lords, on the 
Behalf of his Majeſcy's Prerogative : 
However, he told him, fince he thought 


it impoſſible to rectiſy the Commons in 
their Underſtandings, is would be a 


great Bleſſing to his Majeſty, if he could 


offer an Expedient to remove that Rub, 
which muſt prove fatal to Ireland in a 
ſhort Time; and might grow to ſuch a 
Diſunion between the two Houſes, as 


might much cloud the Happineſs of this 
Kingdom; aud undoubtedly, could not 


but have a very popular Influence upon 
both, when both Sides would be for- 


warder to acknowledge his Majeſty's 
great Wiſdom and Piely, than they 
could be now made to retratt any thing 


that was erroneous in themſelves: And 
then adviſed him to come to the Houſes ; 
and to expreſs his princely Leal for the 
Relief of Ireland; and taking Notice 


of the Bill for preſſing, depending with 


the Lords, and the Diſpute raiſed, con- 
cerning that ancient and undoubted Pre- 
rogative, to avoid ſuriber Debate, . to 


offer, that the Bill ſhould paſs with a 


Salvo Jure, both for the King and Peo- 
| | ae 5 
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ple; leaving ſuch Debates to @ Time 
that might better bear it. | 

Which Advice his Majeſty fol- 
low'd ; and coming to the Houſe ſaid 
the very Words he had propoſed to 


him. But now their Buſineſs was 


done (which truly, I think, no other 
Way could have been compaſs*d) the 


divided Lords and Commons preſent- 


ly united themſelves, in a Petition to 
the King; acknowledging bis Royal 
Favour and Protettion to be a great 
Bleſſing and Security to them, for the 
enjoying and preſerving all thoſe private 
and publick Liberties and Privileges 


_ avhich belong unto them; and whenſo- 


ever any of thoſe Liberties or Privileges 


ſhould be invaded, they were bound, 
with Humility and Confidence, to reſort 
to his Princely Fuſtice for Redreſs and 
Satisfaction; becauſe the Rights and 


Privileges of Parliament, were the 
Birth-right and Inheritance, not. only 
of themſelves, but of the whole King- 
dom, - wherein every one of his Subjects 


vileges of Parliament, it was their 
antient and undoubted Right, that his 


Majeſty ought not to take Notice of any 
Matter in Agitation and Debate, in 


either Houſe of Parliament, but by their 


Information and Agreement and that 


his Majeſty 6ught not to propound any 
Condition, Proviſion, or Limitation, 
to any Bill, or Af, in Debate or Pre- 
paration, in either Houſe of Parlia- 


ment; or to declare his Conſent or Diſ- 


ſent, his Approbation or Diflike, of the 
ſame, before it be preſented to him in 
due Courſe of Parliament. They de- 


clared, That all thoſe Privileges bad 


been lately broken, to their great Sor- 
row and Grief, in that Speech which 
his Majeſty had made to them; wherein 
he took Notice of a Bill for preſſing of 
Soldiers, not yet agreed upon; and of- 
fer'd à Salvo Jure, and proviſional 
Clauſe, to be added to it, before it was 
preſented to him: And therefore they 


beſought him, by bis Regal Power to 


protect them, in thoſe and the other 
Privileges of his High Court of Parlia- 
ment; and that be would not, for the 
Time to come, break or interrupt them ; 
and that, for the Reparation of them in 
that their Grievance and Complaint, he 
would declare and make known the 


Name of fuch Perſon, by whoſe Miſin- 


formations, and evil Council, bis Mas 


 Jeſty was induced to the ſame, that he 
might receive condign Puniſhment. And _ 
this, they did defire, and as his great- 


eſt and moſt faithful Council, did adviſe 
bis Majeſty to perform; as a great Ad- 


vantage to him, by procuring and con- 


firming a Confidence and Unity betwixt 
his Majeſty and his People, &c. 


And having deliver'd this Petition, 
they no more conſider'd Jreland, till 


this manifeſt Breach ſhould be re- 
pair'd; which they reſolv'd nothing 
ſhould do, but the paſſing the Bill: 
And therefore, when the King offer'd, 
by a Meſſage ſent by the Earl of 
Eſſex, That he would take Care, by 
Commiſſions which he would grant, that 
ten thouſand Engliſh Voluntiers, ſhould 
be ſpeedily raiſed for the Service of Ire- 
land, F the Houſes would declare that 


they would pay them , the Overture 
was wholly rejected: They neither 


being willing that ſuch a Body of 


Men ſhould be raiſed by the King's 
Were intereſs'd. That among the Pri- 


Direction, nor in any other Way than 


they propoſed : And ſo in the End, 
he was compell'd to paſs the Bill, 
concerning Preſſing, which they had 


prepared, | 7 | 
There was at this Time a Debate 
ſtarted in the Houſe, which produced 


many Inconveniences after, and, if 
there had not been too many concur- 


rent Cauſes, might be thought the ſole 


Cauſe and Ground of all the Miſchiefs 


that enſued. Upon ſome Report or 
Diſcourſe of ſome Accident, which 
had happened upon or in the Diſband- 
ing the late Army, an obſcure Mem- 
ber moved,' That the Houſe would enter 
upon the Conſideration, whether the 
Militia of the Kingdom was ſo ſettled by 


Law, that a ſuddain Force or Army 
could be drawn together, for the Defence 


of the Kingdom if it ſhould be invaded, 
or to ſuppreſs any Inſurrectien or Re- 
bellion if it ſhould be attempted. . 

The Houle kept a long Silence after 
the Motion, the Newnels of it amuſing 


moſt Men, and few in Truth under- 


ſtanding the Meaning of it; until 


one and another of the Members, who 
were leaſt taken Notice of, ſeeming to 


O 


be moved, by the Weight of what had 


been ſaid enlarged upon the ſame Ar- 


gument: and in the End it was pro- 
poſed, That a Committee might be ap- 


pointed, 
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Fe to ow der of the preſent State 
of the Militia, and the Power of it; 


and to prepare ſuch à Bill for the ſet- 
tling it, as might provide for the pub. 


lick Peace, and for the ſuppreſſing any 
Foreign Enemy, or Din Inſur- 


rection. 
Hereupon, they were inclined to 
nominate a Committee, to prepare 


ſuch a Bill as ſhould be thought neceſ- 


ſary: Upon which, Mr. Hyde ſpoke 


againſt the making any ſuch Commit- 
tee; and ſaid, There could be no doubt, 


that the Power of the Militia. reſided. 
in ih King, in whom the Right. of 
mating War and Peace was in veſted; 


that there had never yet appeared any. 


Defeit of Power, by which the Ring 
dom had been in Danger, and we might 


reaſonably eupect the ſame Security for 


the future. With which the Houſe 
ſeem'd well ſatisfied; and com poſed, 
and inclined to go on upon fome 


other Debate; until Saint-Jabn, the 
King's Sollicitor, and the only Man 


in the Houſe of his learned ents 
Rood up, and faid, Hie would not 72 
fer that Debate, in which there bad 


been ſo os weighty Particulars men- 


tion d, diſcontinued without ſome 
| Reſulntion ; That be would be very 
glad there were that Power in the King 

(whoſe: Rights be was bound to defend) 
as 'the Gentleman who ſpoke laſt ſcem d 
to imagine: which for his Part he 


knew: there <nuas not; That the Queſtion 


was uot about taking away Power from 
the King, which was veſted in him 
(which was his Duty always to op ſe) 
out ta enquire, whether there be ſuel a 


Pbtber in him; or any: where elſe, as is 


neceſſary: for the; Preſervation" of the 
King and the People, in many Caſes 
that may fall out; and if there. be nat, 
then to ſupply him "with that Power and 
Authority ; and ſaid, He did take up- 
on. bim with Confidence to affirm, That 
there was 4 Defett of ſuch Power and 
Authority * He put them in mind, 

Hot that Power bad been executed in 
the Age in which we live; That the 
Crown had granted Commiſſions to great 
Men, to be Lord-Lieutenants of Coun- 
lies; and they, to Gentlemen of Qua- 


lity, to be. their Deputy-Lieutenants ; 


dend 10 Celonels, and other Officers, to 
| conduft and lift Soldiers; and then. be 
 with'd them to conſider, bat Votes they 
39 
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had paſsd, of the illegality of all thoſe. 
Commiſſions, and of the Unjuſtifiableneſs_ 
of all. the Proceedings which had been by 
Virtue of thoſe Commiſſions ; So that let. 
the Occafion or Neceſſity be-what it would, 
be did preſume, no Man would hereafter. 
execute any ſuch Cammiſſian; and if 
there were any Man ſo hardy; that no. 
body would obey them.z and therefore de- 
fir'd. them to conſider, whether there be 
not a Defect of Power, and whether it 
ought not io be ſupply'd. 

It was evident enough, that 25 
Debate was not begun by chance, but 


had been fully deliberated; and what 


Uſe they would make upon Occaſions, 
of thoſe Volumes of Votes, they had 
often poured out upon all accidental 
Debates; and no Man durſt take upon 
him to anſwer all that had been al- 
ledg'd, by ſay ing all thoſe Votes were 
of no Validity; and that the King ng's. 
Right was, and would be judg'd the. 
ſame it had been before, notwithſtand-. 
ing thoſe Votes; which is very true: 

But this being urged by the King's: 


own Sollicitor, they appointed him 
to bring in and prepare N a Bill as 
he thought neceſſary; few. Men ima- 


gining, that ſuch a ſworn Officer 
would not be very careful and tender. 
of all his Maſter's Prerogatives, which 
he was expreſly ſworn to defend. 
Wichin few Days after, he brought 
in a very ſhort Hill; in which was 
mention'd by way of Preface, That the 
Power over the Militia. of the Kingdom 
was not ſeitled in any. ſuch Manner, 
that the Security of the. Kingdom was 
provided far, in caſe of Invaſion or Iu- 
ſurrection, or any ſudden Accidents, 
and then an enacting Clauſe, That 
hence forward the Militia, and all the 
Power thereof, ſhould be veſted in—&c, 
and then a large Blank left, for in- 
ſerting Names; and-afterwards, . The 
abſolute Authority 10 execute — &c. 
The ill meaning whereof was eaſil 
underſtood ; 'and with ſome Warmth - 
preſs'd : That by this Bill, all the 
Power would be taken out of the Crowns 
and put into the Hands of Commiſſioners, 
To which the Sollicitor made Anſwer, 
That the Bill took no Power from. any 
body who had it, but provided to give 
Power where it was not; non was there 
mention of any Commilſaners : z but a 
Blank was therefore left, that the Houſe 
L. I | niger 
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might fill it up as they thought fit, and 
put the Power into ſuch Hands as they 
thought proper; which, for ought be 
knew, might be the King's; and be 
hoped it would be ſo. | | 
And with this Anſwer the Bill was 
receiv'd, notwithſtanding all Oppo- 
ſition, and read: All thoſe Perſons 
who had been formerly Deputy Lieu- 
tenants, - and lay under the Terror of 
that Vote, preſuming, that this Settle- 
ment would provide for the Indemni- 
ty of all that had paſs'd before; and 
the reſt, who might ſtill be expoſed 
to the ſame Hazards, if they ſhould be 
requirꝰ'd to act upon the like Occaſions, 
concurring in the Deſire, that ſome- 
what might be done for a general Se- 
curity; and they who had contriv'd 
it, were well enough contented that it 
was once read; not deſiring to proſe- 
cute it, till ſome more favourable 
conjuncture ſhould be offer' d: And 
ſo it reſted. | f 
About this Time, the King not be- 
ing well ſatisfied in the Affection or 
Fidelity of Sir William Balfour; whom 


he had ſome Years before, to the 


great and 'general Scandal and Offence 
of the Engliſb Nation, made Lieute- 
nant of the Tower : And finding 
that the ſeditious Preachers every 
Day prevail'd in the City of London, 
and corrupted the Affections and Loy- 
alty of the meaner People towards the 
Government of the Church and State ; 
reſolv'd to put that Place into the 
Hands of ſuch a Man as he might re- 
ly upon: And yet, he was willing 


to be quit of the other, without any 


Act of Diſobligation upon him; and 


therefore gave him three thouſand 
Pounds, ready Money, which was 
raiſed by the Sale of ſome of the 
Queen's own Jewels; and immedi- 
ately cauſed Colonel Lunsford to be 
ſworn in his Place, Lieutenant of the 
Tower. T 
This was no ſooner known, than 
the Houſe of Commons found them- 
ſelves concern'd in it ; and upon Pre- 
tence, That ſo excellent a Perſon as Sir 


William Balfour (who in Truth was 


very graciqus to them, for the ſafe 


keeping the Earl of Strafford) could 


not be. remov'd from that Charge, but 


upon ſome eminent Deſign againſt the City 
and the Kingdom; end that the Man. 


the Rebellion | 


fled the Kingdom: 


who 4was appointed for his Succeſſor was 


c Perſm of great Licence, and knows 


only by ſome deſperate Ads; for which' 
be had been formerly impriſon'd by the 
State, 'and having made his Eſcape, 
They deſir'd the 
Lords, to joyn with them in a Petition 
to the King, to put the Tower into bet- 
ter Hands; making ſuch Arguments 
againſt the Perſon of the Man, as before 
ſpoken of. The Lords replied to 
them, That it was an Argument of that 
Nature, they thought not themſelves 
competent Adviſers in it; the Cuſtody 
of the Tower being ſolely at the King's 
Diſpoſal, who was only to judge of the 
Fitneſs of the Perſon for ſuch a Charge: 
But, at the ſame Time that they refu- 
ſed to joyn in a publick Defire to the 
King, they intimated privately their 
Advice to him, That he ſhould make 
Choice of a fitter Perſon, againſt whom 
no Exception could be made. For in- 
deed, Sir Thomas Lunsford was not 


then known enough, and of Reputa- 


tion equal to ſo invidious a Province; 
and thereupon, within two or three 
Days at moſt, he reſign'd the Place, 


and the King gave it to Sir ohn Byron. 


This gave them no Satisfaction in 


the Change, ſince it had no Reference 


to their Recommendation; which 
they only look*d after: But it gave 


them great Delight, to ſee that the 


King's Counſels were not ſo fix d, but 


their Clamour might alter them; and 


that doing Hurt, being as deſirable a 
Degree of Power, to ſome Men, as 
doing Good, and likely to gain them 
more Proſelytes, they had marr*d a 
Man, though they could not make 
And without doubt, it was of 
great Diſadvantage'to the King, that 
that Counſel had not been form'd with 


ſuch Deliberation, that there would 
need no Alteration 3 which could not 


be made, without a Kind of Recog- 
nition. 8 . 5 ee 

All this Time, the Bill depended 
in the Lords Houſe, for the taking 
away the Votes of the Biſhops, and re- 
moving them from the Houſe of Peers; 
which was not like to make a more 
proſperous Progreſs there, than it had 
{x Months before; it being evident, 
that the Juriſdiction of the Peerage 
was invaded by the Commons; and 
therefore that 1t was not reaſonable to 


part 
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merce and Trade might paſs on more 
| cheerfully, for the Encouragement of 
the Petitioners, c. 8 85 


part with any of their Supporters. 
But the Virulence againſt them ſtill 
increaſed; and no Churches frequent- 


ed, but where they were preached a- 
gainſt as Anti-Chriſtian; the Preſſes 


{weld with the moſt virulent Invec- 


tives againſt them; and a Sermon was 
preach'd at Weſtminſter, and after- 


wards printed, under the Title of T 


_ Proteſtant Proteſted, by the infamous 
Burton, wherein he deciar'd, That all 


Men «vere oblig*d by their late Proteſta-. 


tion, by what Means ſoever, to remove 
both Biſhops and the Common-Prayer 
Book out of the Church of England, as 


zmpious and papiſtical: Whilſt all the 


learned and orthodox Divines of Eng- 


land, were look'd upon under the 
Notion of Scandalous Miniſters; and 


if the meaneſt, and moſt vicious Pa- 


riſhioner they had, could be brought 


to prefer a Petition againſt either of 


them to the Houſe of Commons (how 


falſe ſoever) he was ſure to be proſe- 


cuted as ſuch. 


In the End, a Petition was pub 


liſh'd, in the Name of the Appreati- 


ces, in and about the City of Landon; 
and directed, to the King's moſt ex- 
cellent Majeſty in the Parliament now] 
aſſembled; ſhewing, that they found 
by Experience, both by their own and 
Maſters Trading, the Beginning of 


great Miſchiefs coming upon them, 


to nip them in the Bud, when they 
were firſt entring into the World; 


the Cauſe of which, they could attri- 
bute to no other but the Papiſts, and 


the Prelates, and that malignant Par- 
ty which adhered to them: That 


they ſtood ſolemnly engaged, with 
the utmoſt of their Lives and Fortunes, 
to defend his ſacred Majeſty, and 


Royal Iſſue, together with the Rights 
and Liberties of Parliaments, againſt 
Papiſts, and popiſh. Innovators ; ſuch. 


as Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, and their 
Dependants, appear to be: And 
therefore they deſir'd, that the popiſh 
Lords, and other eminent and dange- 
rous Papiſts, in all the Parts of the 
Kingdom, might be look'd unto, and 
ſecur'd; the Laws againſt Pricſts and 
| Jeſuits fully executed; and the Pre- 
lacy rooted up: That ſo the Work 
of Reformation might be proſperouſly 
carried on ; their diſtracting Fears re- 


O 
mov'd; that the Freedom of Com- 


I/]tminſter-Hall, and about the Lords 


_ Houſe 3 crying as they went up and 
down; No Biſbops, No Biſhops, that . 
ſo they might carry on the Reforma- 
tion. | A os 
I faid before, that upon the King's 
Return from Scotland, he diſchargd 
the Guards that attended upon the 
Houſe. Whereupon, the Houſe of 
Commons (for the Lords refuſed to 
joyn with them) petition'd the King, 
in regard of the Fears they had of 
ſome Deſign from the Papiſts, that 


they might continue ſuch a Guard 
about them as they thought fit. 

To which his Majeſty anſwer'd, 
That he was configent they had no juſt 
Cauſe of Fear; and that they were as 


ſafe, as himſelf and his Children: But, 
fince they did. avom ſuch an Appreherfian.. 
of Danger, that he would appoint a 
ſuffrcient Guard for them. And there 
upon, directed the Train'd-Bands of 


Weſtminſter and Middleſex, in, fit 
Numbers to attend. wy 


* % v 


This Security was not liked! And 


when the diſorderly Rabble, ſpoke of 


now, firſt came down, they refifted 
them,. and would. not ſuffer them to 
diſturb the Houſes; and ſome of them, 


with great Rudeneſs, preſſing to the 


Door of the Houſe of Peers, their 


Lordſhips appointed the Guards to be 
call'd up to remove them; and the 
Earl of Dor/ſet,, being then Lord 


Lieutenant of Middleſex (the Crowd 


oppreſſing him, and refuſing to leave 
the Room) in ſome Paſſion, call*'d 
upon the Guard o give Fire upon them; 
whereupon, the Rabble frighted, left 
the Place, and haſted away. 


The Houſe of Commons, incenſed. 


that their Friends ſhould be ſo uſed, 


much inveigh'd againſt the Earl of 


Dorſeæt; and talk'd, of accuſing him 


of High Treaſon; at leaſt, of drav- 
ing up ſome Impeachment againſt 
him; for ſome Judgment he had been 


Party to, in the Star-Chamber, or 
Council-Table: And ſo giving theſe 
Hints of their Diſpleaſure, that he 
might have the more Care how he 
| > carried 


135, 


This, and ſuch Stuff, being printed, | a 
and ſcatter'd among the People; 
Multitudes of mean Perſons flock*d to 
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-The Hiſtory 
carried himſelf ; they concluded, that 
fince they could not have ſuch a 
Guard as pleaſed them, they would 
have none at all; and ſo ſent to the 


Lords for the diſcharging of the 


* 'Train*'d-Bands that attended; who 


willingly conſented to it ; and 1t was 
done accordingly : The Houſe of 
Commons declaring, That it ſhould be 
lawful, for every Member to bring his 
own Servant, to attend at the Door, 
arm'd with ſuch Weapons as they 
thought fit. | 

It was quickly underſtood abroad, 


that the Commons liked well the Vi- 


ſits of their Neighbours: So that the 
People aſſembled in greater Numbers 
than before, about the Houſe of 
Peers; calling ſtill out with one Voice, 


No Biſhops, No Popiſb Lords; crowd- 


ed and affronted ſuch Lords as came 
near them, who they knew affected 
not their Ends, calling them Rozten- 
hearted Lords. | | 
Hereupon, the Houſe of Peers de- 


ſir'd a Conference with the Commons; 
at which, they complain'd of thoſe 


Tumults; and told them, That ſuch 


Diſorders would be. an Imputation upon 
the Parliament, and make it be doubted 
whether they had Freedom; and ſo 


might . baply become a Blemiſh to thoſe 
many good Laws they had already paſs'd, 


at well as prevent the making more; 


and therefore defi” d them, that they 
would, for the Dignity of Parliaments, 
Joyn with them in a Declaration, for 


the ſuppreſſing ſuch Tumults. This was 
reported to the Commons ; and as 


ſoon laid afide ; for the handling of 
other Matters of more Importance. 


The Tumults continued; and their 
Inſolencies increas'd; inſomuch, as 


many diſſolute and prophane People, 
went into the Abby at Weſtminſter, 
and would have pull'd down the Or- 


gans, and ſome Ornaments of the 
Church; but being reſiſted, and by 


Force driven out, 


they threaten'd, 
they would come with greater Num- 
bers, and pull down the Church. 

HFereupon, the Lords fend again to 
the Houſe of Commons to joyn with 


them in their Declaration; and many 


Members of that Houſe complain'd, 
That they could not come with Safety to 


the Houſe ; and that ſome of them bad 


been aſſaulted, and very ill eulertain'd, 
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of the Rebellion 
by thoſe People that crowded about the 
But this Conference could not 


be procur'd ; the Debate being till 
put off to ſome other Time; after ſe- 


Door. 


veral Speeches had been made in Juſti- 
fication of them, and Commendation 
of their Affections: | 
They must not diſcourage their Friends, 


this being a Time they must make uſe of 
all Friends; Mr. Pym himſelf ſaying, 


God forbid the Houſe of Commons ſhould 


Proceed, in any Way, to diſbearten 
People to obtain their juſt Deſires in 


ſuch a Way. 
In the End, the Lords requir'd: the 
Advice of the Judges, what Courſe 


was legally to be taken, to ſuppreſs 


and prevent thoſe Diſorders; and 
thereupon, directed the Lord Keeper 


of the Great Seal, to iſſue out a Writ, 
upon the Statute of Northampton, to 


the Sheriff and Juſtices, to appoint 


ſtrong Watches in ſuch Places as they 


judg'd moſt convenient, to hinder 


that unlawful conflux of People to 


Weſtminſter, to the Diſturbance of 
their Conſultations, 


Peace, in Obedience thereunto, ap- 
pointed the Conſtables to attend at 
the Water ſide, and Places near about 


Weſtminſter, with good Watches, to 


hinder that tumultuous Reſort. 
This was no ſooner done, than the 
Conitables were ſent for, by the Houſe 


of Commons, and after the View of 


their Warrants, required to diſcharge 


their Watches. And then the Juſtices 


were convened, and examin*d ; and 
albeit it appear'd, that what they had 


done was in purfuance of a legal Writ, 


directed to them under the Great Seal 
of England, by the Advice of the 


Lords in Parliament, without ſo much 


as conferring with the Lords upon 
that Act of theirs; the ſetting ſuch a 
Watch, was voted to be, 4 Breach of 
Privilege ; and one of the Juſtices of 
the Peace, who according to his Oath 
had executed that Writ, was commit- 

ted to the Tower tor that Offence. 
Upon this Encouragement, all the 
factious and ſchiſmatical People about 
the City and Suburbs, aſſembled 
themſelves together with great Li- 
cence; and would frequently, as well 
in the Night as in the Day, convene 
themſelves, by the Sound of a Bell, 
or 
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Some ſaying, 


Which Writ iſ- 
ſuing accordingly, the Juſtices of the 
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or other Token, in the Fields, or 
ſome convenient Place, to conſult, 
and receive Orders from thoſe by 
whom they were to be diſpoſed. . A 


eeting of this Kind being about the 


Time we ſpeak of in Southwark, in a 


Place where their Arms and Magazine 


they pleaſed; and when they came 
near the two Houſes, took Papers out 
of their Pockets, and getting upon 
ſome Place higher than the reſt, would 
read the Names of ſeveral Perſons, 
under the Title of Diſaffected Members 


of the Houſe of Commons; and call'd 


—— — — —— — _ 


for that Borough was kept; the Con- many Lords, Falſe, Evil, and Rot- 
fable, being a ſober Man, and known zenheerted Lords. But their Rage and 
to be an Enemy to thoſe Acts of Sedi- Fury againſt the Biſhops grew ſo high, 


—— — 


tion, went among them, to obſerve 
what they did; he was no ſooner 


eſpied, but he was reproach'd with. 


diſdainful Words, beaten and dragg'd, 
in ſo barbarous a Manner, that he 
hardly eſcaped with his Life. Com- 
plaint was made to the next Juſtices; 


that they threaten'd to pull down 
their Lodgings where they lay; of- 


fer'd to force the Doors of the Abby | 


at Weſtminſter, which were kept lock'd 
many Days, and defended by a contt- 
nual Guard within; and aſſaulted the 
Perſons of ſome of the Biſhops in their 


and Oath of the Truth of the Com- Coaches; and laid Hands on the 
plaint made: Whereupon, a Writ Arch-Biſhop of York, in that Manner, 
was directed to the Sheriff, to impanel that, if he had not been ſeaſonably re- 


a Jury according to Law, for the In- ſcued, it was believ'd they would have 
quiſition, and Examination of that 


Riot. | 

This was complain'd of in the Houſe 
of Commons, as an Act that con- 
cern'd their Privileges ; tor that it was 
pretended, that Meeting in Sourbwark 
had been made by godly and well af- 
fected Men, only to draw up and pre- 
pare a Petition againſt Biſhops 3 and 
that the Conſtable, being a Friend to 


murder'd him: So that all the Bi- 


ſhops, and many other Members, of 


both Houſes, withdrew themſelves 
from attending in the Houſes, out of 


a real Apprehenſion of endangering 


their Lives. 


Theſe Inſurrections by this Means 


were ſo countenanced, that no Indu- 
ſtry or Dexterity of the Lord Mayor 
of London, Sir Richard Gourney, could 
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Biſhops, came amongſt them to croſs give any Check to them; but inſtead 
them, and to hinder Men from ſub- thereof, himſelf grew to be reckon'd 
ſcribing that wholeſome Petition, in the firſt Form of the Malignants 
Upon this Diſcourſe, without any fur- (Which was the Term they impoſed 
ther Examination, an Order was made upon all thoſe they meant to. render 
by that Houſe, That the under-Sheriff Odious to the People) inſomuch, as 


of Surrey Should be enjeyn'd, not to fſuf- 
fer any Proceedings to be made upon any 
Inquiſition, that might concern any Per- 


ſons who met together to ſubſcribe a 


Petition to be preferr'd to that Houſe. 
By this, and other Means, all Ob- 
ſtacles of the Law being remoy'd, 
and the People taught a Way to aſ- 
ſemble lawfully together, in how tu- 
multuous a Manner ſoever, and the 
Chriſtmas Holy-Days giving more 
Leave and Licence to all Kind of Peo- 
ple, the Concourſe grew more nume- 


rous about H/e/tminſter , the Rabble 


ſometimes, in their Paſſages between 


the City and Yehtminjter, making a 
Stand before Wpile-Hall, and crying 

out, No Biſhops, No Biſhops, No Po- 

piſh Lords, would ſay aloud, That 

they would have no more Poriters- Lodge, 

but would ſpeak with the King when 
40 | | 


his Houſe was no leſs threatned and 
diſquieted by the Tumults, than the 
Houſe of Lords: And when he ap- 
prehended ſome of thoſe who were 
moſt notorious in the Riot, and com- 
mitted them to the Cuſtody of both 


"the Sheriffs of London in Perſon to be 


carried to Newgate, they were, by the 
Power and Strength of their Compa- 
nions, reſcued from them in Cheap- 


fide, and the two Sheriffs compelled to 


ſhift for their own Safety. | 
All this Time the King was at 


I/Vhite-Hall, where, beſides his ordi- 


nary Revenue, and menial Servants, 


many Officers of the late diſbanded 


Army, who ſo]licited their Remainder 
of Pay from the-two Houſes, which 


was ſecured to them by Act of Parlia- 


ment, and expected ſome farther Em- 


ployment in the War with Ireland, 
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138 
upon Obſervation, and View of the 
Inſolence ef the Tumults, and the 


room of the Lord Cottington. 


Danger, that they might poſſibly 


bring to the Court, offer'd themſelves 


for a Guard to his Majeſty's Perſon ; 
and were with more Formality and 


Ceremony entertained by him, than 
upon a juſt Computation of all Diſtem- 
pers, was by many conceived ſeaſon- 
able. And from theſe Officers, warm 


with Indignation at the Inſolences of 
that vile Rabble, which every Day 
paſſed by the Court, firſt Words of 


great Contempt, and then, thoſe 


Words commonly finding a Return of 


equal Scorn, Blows were faſtened up- 


on ſome of the moſt pragmatical of 
the Crew. This was looked upon by 
the Houſe of Commons like a levy- 
ing War by the King, and much Pity 
expreſſed by them, that the poor 
People ſhould be ſo uſed, who came 


to them with Petitions (for ſome few 


of them had received ſome Cuts and 


Slaſhes, that had drawn Blood) and 


that made a great Argument for rein- 
forcing their Numbers. And from 
thoſe Conteſtations, the two Terms of 
Roundhead and Cavalier grew to be 
receiv'd in Diſcourſe, and were after- 
wards continued for the moſt ſuccinct 


Diſtinction of Aﬀections throughout 


the Quarrel : They who were looked 


upon as Servants to the King, being 
then called Cavaliers; and the other 


of the Rabble contemned, and deſpi- 
ſed, under the Name of Rowund-FHeads. 


About this Time, the King called 


the Lord Falkland, and Sir Fohn Cole- 


pepper to his Council, and made the 


former Secretary of State in the room 
of Sir Henry Vane; and the latter 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Soon 
after this, Herbert, the King's Attor- 
ney, inform'd the Houle of Peers, 
that he had ſomewhat to ſay to them 
from the King ; and thereupon, hav- 
ing a Paper in his Hand, he ſaid, that 
the King commanded him to accuſe 
the Lord Kimbolion, a Member of 


that Houſe, and five Gentlemen, who 


were all Members of the Houſe of 


Commons, of High Treaſon ; and 


that his Majeſty had himſelf deliver'd 


him in Writing ſeveral Articles, upon 


which he accuſed them; and he read 


in a Paper theſe enſuing Articles, by 


cc 
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The Hiſtory of the Rete 


which the Lord Kimbolton, Denzi! 

Hollis, Sir Arthur Haflerig, Mr. Pym, 
Mr. Hambden, and Mr. S:rode, ſtood 
accuſed of High Treaſon, for con- 


ſpiring againſt the King and the Par- 


liament. 


Articles of High Treaſon, and other 
Miſdemeanours, againſk the Lord 
Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, John 
Hambden, Denzil Hollis, Sir Ar- 

thur Haſlerig, end William Strode, 
Members of the Houſe of Commons. 


I, ** That They have Traiterouſly 
endeavour'd to ſubvert the Funda- 
mental Laws, and Government of 
„the Kingdom; and deprive the 
King of his Regal Power; and to 
place on his Subjects an arbitrary 
and tyrannical Power. | 
2. That They have endeavour'd, 
„ by many foul Aſperſions upon his 
Majeſty, and his Government, to 
* alienate the Affections of his Peo- 
*© ple, and to make his Majeſty o- 
% dious to them. | 

3. That They have endeavour'd 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Co 


©* Xo draw his Majeſty's late Army to 
©. Diſobedience to his Majeſty's Com- 


* mand, and to ſide with them in 


© their traiterous Deſign, 


4. That They have Traiterouſly 


invited, and encouraged a Foreign 


Power to invade his Majeſty's 


«© Kingdom of England. 


. That They have Traiterouſly 


* endeavour'd to ſubvert the very 
© Rights and Beings of Parliament. 
6. That, for the compleating 
<« of their Traiterous Deſigns, they 
%“ have endeavour'd, as far as in them 
& lay, by Force and Terror to com- 
* pel the Parliament to joyn with 
« them in their Traiterous Deſigns, 
e and to that End, have actually 
4 raiſed, and countenanced Tumults 
* againſt the King and Parliament. 
7. That They have Traiterouſſy 
conſpired to levy, and actually have 


levyed War againſt the King. 


* 


A 


* 


o 


* 


The Houſe of Peers was ſomewhat 


appall'd at this Alarum; but took 


Time to conſider of it, till the next 
Day, that they might ſee how their 


Maſters the Commons would behave 


themſelves; the Lord K:n:belton being 
| | preſent 
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preſent in the Houſe, and making 


great Profeſſions of his Innocence; 


and no Lord being ſo hardy to preſs 


for his Commitment on the Behalf of 
the King. . | 
At the ſame Time, a Serjeant at 
Arms demanded to be heard at the 
Houſe of Commons from the King; 
and being ſent for to the Bar, demand- 
ed the Perſons of five of their Mem- 
bers to be deliver'd to him in his Ma- 


jeſty's Name, his Majeſty having ac- 


cuſed them of High Treaſon. But 
the Commons were not much ſurpri- 
zed with the Accident; for beſides 
that they quickly knew what had paſ- 
| ſed with the Lords, ſome Servants of 
the King, by eſpecial Warrant, had 
viſited the Lodgings of ſome of the 
accuſed Members, and ſealed up their 
Studies and Trunks; upon Informa- 
tion whereof, before that Serjeant 
came to the Houſe, or publick Notice 
was taken of the Accuſation, an Or- 
der was. made by the Houle of Com- 
mons; That if any Perſon whatſoever 
ſhould come to the Lodgings of any Mem- 
ber of that Houſe, and there offer to 
ſeal the Doors, Trunks, and Papers of 
ſuch Members, or to ſ:ize upon their 
Perſons ;, than then ſuch Member ſhould 
require the Aid of We next Conſtable, to 
keep ſuch Perſons in ſafe Cuſtody, till 
the Houſe ſhould give further Order: 
That if any Perſon whatſoever ſhould 
offer to arreſt or detain any Member of 
that Houſe, without firſk acquainting 
that Houſe therewith, and receiving 
further Order from thence; it ſhould be 
lawful for ſuch Member to ſtand upon 
his Guard, and make Reſiſtunce, and 
for any Perſon to affiſt him, according 
to the Proteſtation taken to defend the 
Privileges of Parliament. And ſo, 
when the Serjeant had deliver'd his 
Meſſage, he was no more call'd in; 
but a Meſſage ſent to the King, That 
the Members ſhould be forth coming as 
ſoon as a legal Charge ſhould be, pre- 
ferr'd againſt them ; and ſo the Houie 
adjourn'd till the next Day, every one 
of the accuſed Perſons taking a Copy 
of that Order, which was made for 
their Security. | 


The next Day in the Afternoon, 


the King, attended only by his own 
uſual Guard, and ſome few Gentle- 


men, who put themſelves into their 
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Company in the Way, came to the 
route of Commons; and command- 
ing all his Attendants to wait at the 
Door, and give Offence to no Man; 


_ himſelf, with his Nephew, the Prince 


Ele&or, went®into the Houle, to the 
great Amazement of all : And the 
Speaker leaving the Chair, the King 
went into it; and told the ' Houſe, 
He was forry for that Occaſion of coming 
to them; that yeſterday he had ſent bis 
Serjeant at Arms to apprebend ſome, 
that, by his Command, were accuſed of 
High Treaſon; whereunto be expected 
Obedience, but inſtead thereof he had 
receiv'd a Meſjage. He declar'd to 
them, that 2% King of England had 
been ever, or ſhould be more careful to 
maintain - their Privileges, than be 
would be; but that in Gaſes of Treaſon 
no Man had Privilege ; and therefore 


be came to ſee if any of thoſe Perſons, 


whom he had accuſed, were there ; for 
he was reſolv'd to have them, whereſocuer 
be ſhould find them: And looking then 
about, and aſking the Speaker, be- 
ther they were in the Houſe ; and he 
making no Anſwer, he ſaid, he per- 
ceiv'd the Birds were ali flown, but 
expected they ſhould be ſent to him, as 
ſoon as they return'd thither ;, and af: 
ſur'd them on the Word of a King, that 
he never intended any Force, but would 
proceed againſt them in a fair and legal 
ay; and ſo return'd to White-Hall. 
The accuſed Perſons, upon Infor- 
mation and Intelligence what his Ma- 
jeſty intended to do, how ſecretly ſo- 
ever it was carried at Court, having 
withdrawn from the Houſe about half 
an Hour before the King came thi- 
ther; the Houſe in great Diſorder, 
as ſoon as the King was gone, ad- 
journ'd till the next Day in the Afﬀter- 
noon; the Lords being in ſo great 
Apprehenſion upon Notice of the 
King's being at the Houſe of Cam- 
mons,. that the Earl of Eſſex expreſſed 
2 tender Senſe he had of the Inconve- 
niences which were like to enſue thoſe 
Diviſions ; and mov'd, That the 
Houſe of Peers, as a Work very proper 
for them, would interpoſe between the 


King and his People; and mediate to 


bis Majeſty on the Behalf of the Perſons 
accuſed ; tor which he was reprehend- 
ed by his Friends, and atterwards- 
laughed at himſelf, when he found 


how 
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how much a ſtronger Defence they 
had, than the beſt Mediation could 
prove on their Behalf. 
He ſecretly ſoever this Affair was 
carried, it was evident that the King's 
Reſolution of coming to the Houle 
had been diſcover*d, by the Members 
withdrawing themſelves, and by a 
Compoſedneſs, which appear*d in the 
Countenances of many, who uſed to be 
diſturbed at leſs ſurprizing Occurren- 
cees; and though the Purpoſe of ac- 
cuſing the Members was only conſult- 


ed between the King and the Lord 


Digby; yet it was generally believ'd, 


that the King's Purpoſe of going to 
the Houſe, was communicated to 


William Murray of the Bed- Chamber, 
with whom the Lord Digby had great 
Friendſhip ; and that it was diſcover'd 
by him. And that Lord, who had 
promiſed the King to move the Houſe 
for the Commitment of the Lord Kim- 
bolton, as ſoon as the Attorney-Gene- 


ral ſhoald have accuſed him (which if 


he had done would probably have 
raiſed a very hot Diſpute in the Houſe, 


where many would have joyn'd with 


him) never ſpoke the leaft Word; 


but, on the contrary, ſeem'd the moſt 


ſurprized, and perplexed with the At- 


torney*s Impeachment ; and fitting at 
that Time next the Lord Kimbolton, 
with whom he pretended to live with 
much Friendſhip, he whiſper'd him 


in the Ear with ſome Commotion (as 


he had a rare Talent in Diſſimulation) 


That the King was very miſchievouſly 


adviſed ; and that it fhould go very 


hard, but he would know, whence that 
Counſel proceeded : In order to which, 
and. to prevent further Miſchief, be 
would go immediately to his Majeſty ; 
and ſo went out of the Houle. - 

Whereas he was the only Perſon 
who gave the Counſel, named the 
Perſons, particularly the Lord K:imbol- 
ton (againſt whom leſs could be ſaid, 
than againſt many others, and who 
was more generally beloved) and un- 
dertook to prove that the ſaid Lord 


Kimbolton told the Rabble, when they 


were about the Parliament Houſe, 
that they ſhould go to White-Hal!. 


When he found the ill Succeſs of the 


Impeachment in both Houſes, and 
how unſatisfied all were with the Pro- 
ceeding; he adviſed the King the next 


Morning to go to the Gui/d-77all, and 
to inform the Mayor and Aldermen 


of the Grounds of his Proceedings; 
which will be mention'd anon. And 
that People might not believe, that 
there was any dejection of Mind, or 
ſorrow for what was done; the ſame 


Night, the ſame Council cauſed a Pro- 


clamation to be prepared for the ſtop- 


ping the Ports; that the accuſed Per- 


ſons might not eſcape out of the King- 


dom ; and to forbid all Perſons to re- 


ceive, and harbour them; when it was 


well known, that they were all to- 
gether in a Houſe in the City, with- 
out any Fear of their Security. And 


all this was done without the leaſt 


Communication with any body, but 


the Lord Dzgby, who adviſed it; and 


it is very true, was ſo willing to take 


the utmoſt Hazard upon himſelf ; that 
he did offer the King, when he knew 


in what Houſe they were together, 
with a ſelect Company of Gentlemen, 
who would accompany him, whereof 
Sir Thomas Lunsford was one, to ſeize 


upon them, and bring them away 
alive, or leave them dead in the 


Enterprizes. = 
That Night, the Perſons accuſed 
remov'd themſelves into their Strong- 
Hold, the City: Not that they durſt 
not venture themſelves at their old 
Lodgings, for no Man would. have 
preſumed to trouble them, but that 
the City might ſee, that they relied 
upon that Place for a Sanctuary of 


Place : But the King liked not ſuch 


their Privileges againſt Violence and 


Oppreſſion; and ſo might put on an 
early Concernment for them. And 
they were not diſappointed; for in 


ſpight of all the Lord Mayor could 


do to compoſe their Diftempers (who, 


like a very wiſe and ſtout Magiſtrate, 
beſtirr'd himſelf) the City was that 
whole Night in Arms; ſome People, 


deſign'd to that Purpoſe, running 
from one Gate to another, and crying 
out; That the Cavaliers were coming to 


fire the City; and ſome ſaying, That 
the King himſelf was in the Head of 
them. © $10 

The next Morning, the King being 


inform'd of much that had paſſed that 


Night, according to the Advice he 

had receiv'd, ſent to the Lord Mayor 

to call a Common Council immediate- 
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ly; and, about ten - of the Clock; 
himfelf, attended only by three or 
four Lords, went to the Guild Hall; 
and in the Room, where the People 
were aſſembled,” told them, He was 
very ſorry to hear of the Apprebenſi ons, 
they had entertain*d of Danger; ana he 
was come to them, to ſhew how much 
he relied upon their - Aﬀettions for his 
Security and Guard, heving brought no 
other with him; that he had accuſed 
certain Men of High Treaſon, against 
whom he wwould proceed in a legal May; 
and therefore he preſuwd they would 
not ſhelter them in the City. And uſing 
many other very gracious Expreſſions 
of his Value for them, and telling one 
of the Sheriffs (who was of the two 
thought leis inclin'd to his Service) 
That he could dine with him, he de- 
_ parted without that Applauſe. and 
Chearfulneſs, which he might have 
expected from the extraordinary Grace 
he vouchſafed to them. And in his 
Paſſage throngh the City, the rude 
People flock*'d together, and cry*d 
out, Privilege of Parliament, Privilege 
of Parliament ; tome of them, preſ- 
ling very near his own Coach, and 
amongſt the reſt one calling out with a 
very loud Voice, To your Tents, O 
liracl, However, the King, though 


much mortified, continued his Re 


lution, taking little Notiee of the 
Diſtempers; "and, having dined at 
the Sheriffs, return'd in the Afternoon 
to White-Hall ; and publiſh'd the 
next Day, a Proclamation, for the 
Apprehenſion of all thoſe, whom he 
had accuſed of High Treaſon, forbid- 
ding any Perſon. to harbour them; 
the Articles of their Charge being 
likewiſe printed, and diſperſed. 


When the Houle of Commons next 


met, none of the accuſed Members 
appearing, they had Friends enough, 
who were well initructed to aggravate 
the late Proceedings, and to put the 
Houſe into a thouſand Jealouſies and 
Apprehenſions, and every flight Cir- 
cumitance carried Weight enough in 
it to diſturb their Minds. They took 
very little Notice of the accuſing the 
Members; but the King's coming to 
the Houſe, which had been never 


known before, and declaring, That he 


would take Wem wherever "be found 
them, was an Evidence that Be 
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meant | himſelf. to have brought a 
Force into the Houſe to apprehend 
them, if they had been there; and 
was look'd upon as the higheſt Breach 


of Privilege, that could poſſibly be 


imagin'd. They who ſpoke moſt paſ- 


ſionately, and probably meant as miſ- 
chievouſly, behav'd themſelves with 


Modeſty, and ſeem'd only concern'd 
in what concern'd them. all; and con- 
cluded, after many Lamentations, 
That they did not think themſelves. ſafe 
in that Houſe, till the Minds of Men 
were better compoſed ; 


zealous for their Security z and there- 
fore wiſh d, that they might adjourn the 
Parliament to meet in ſome Place in the 
City. But that was found not practi- 
cable; ſince it was not in their own 


Power to do it, without the Conſent - 


of the Peers, and the Concurrence of 


the King; who were both like rather 
to chooſe a Place more diſtant from 


the City. So, with more Reaſon, ind 
the End they . concluded, That the 


Houſe ſbould adjourn ſelf for two or 


three Days, and name @ Committee, 
who ſhould fit both Morning and After- 


noon in the City; and all who came to 


have Voices: And Merchant-Taylors- 


Hall was appointed for the Place of 


their meeting; they who ſerv'd for 
London, undertaking, That it ſhould 
be ready againſt the next Morning : 


No Man oppoſing or contradicting 
any Thing that was ſaid ; they, who 
formerly uſed to appear for all the 


Rights and Authority which belonged 
to the King, not knowing what to 


ſay, between Grief and Anger,” that 


the violent Party had by theſe late 
unſkilful Actions of the Court, gotten 


great Advantage, and recover'd new 


Spirits. 
When the Committee met the next 
Morning at Merchant-Taylors- Hall, 


Where all who came were to have 


Voices; they found a Guard ready to 


attend them, of ſubſtantial Citizens in 
Arms, and a Committee from the 
Common Council, to bid them wel- 
come into the City; and to aſſure 


them, That the City would take Cure, 


that they, and all their Members ſhould 
be ſecured from Violence; and to that 


Purpoſe had appointed that Guard to 
attend them, which ſhould be always 


Nn reliev'd 


that the City 
wwas full of Apprehenſions, and was very 
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fit Morning and Afternoon : And ac- 
quainted them further, That the Com- 
mon Council, in Contemplation that 


they might ſtand in Want of any Thing, 


had likewiſe appointed a Committee of 
ſo many Aldermen, and ſuch a Number 
of the Common Council, which ſhould 
meet always at a Place named, at thoſe 
Hours, which that Committee ſhould ap- 
point io meet at; at the End, that if 
any Thing were to be requir'd of the 
City, they might ſtill know their Plea- 
ſure, and take Care that it ſhould be 
obey'd. Thus they had provided for 
ſuch a mutual Communication and 
Confederacy, that they might be ſure 
always to be of one Mind, and the 
one to help the other in the Proſecu- 


tion of thoſe Deſigns and Expedients, 


which they ſhould find neceſſary to 
their common End ; the Committee 
of the City conſiſting of the moſt emi- 
nent Perſons, Aldermen and others, 
for their Diſaffection to the Govern- 
ment of Church and State. 

At their firſt Sitting, the Commit- 
tee begun with the ſtating the Manner 
of the King's coming to the Houle, 
and all he did there; the ſeveral 


Members mentioning all that they 


would take upon them to remember 
of his Majeſty's Doing or Speaking, 
both as he came to the Houſe, and at- 
ter he was there ; ſome of them being 
walking in Weſtminſter-Hall when the 
King walk*d through, and ſo came to 
the Houſe with him, or near him; 

others reporting, what they heard 


ſome of the great Men, who attended 


his Majeſty, ſay, as they paſſed by ; 
every idle Word having its Commen- 
tary 3 and the Perſons, whoever were 
named, being appointed to attend, 
they having Power given them to ſend 
for all Perſons, and to examine them 
touching that Affair. Nor had any 
Man the Courage to refuſe to obey 
their Summons ; ſo that all thoſe of 
the King's Servants, who were ſent 
for, appear*d punctually at the Hour 
that was aſſign'd them; and were ex- 
amin'd upon all Queſtions, which any 
one of the Committee would propoſe 
to them, whereof many were very im- 
pertinent, and of little Reſpect to the 
It was very well known where the 
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| reliev'd twice a Day, if they reſolv'd to 


accuſed Perſons were, all together in 

one Houſe in Coleman-Street, near the 
Place where the Committee ſate; and 
whither Perſons truſted paſs'd to and 
fro to communicate, and receive Di- 
rections; but it was not ſeaſonable 


for them yet to appear in Publick, 


and to come and ſit with the Com- 
mittee, or to own the believing, that 
they thought themſelves ſafe from the 
Violence, and the Aſſaults of the 
Court , the Power whereof they ex- 
ceedingly contemn'd , whilſt they 
ſeem'd to apprehend it; nor was it 
yet Time to model in what Manner 
their Friends in the City and the 
Country, ſhould appear concern'd for 
them; in preparing whereof no Time 
was loſt, | 

Againſt the Day the Houſe was to 
meet, the firſt Adjournment not being 
above two or three Days, the Com- 
mittee had prepar'd Matter enough 
for a Report; a Relation of all they 
had diſcover'd upon their Examina- 


tions, and ſuch Votes, as they thought 


fit to offer upon the Breach of their 
Privilege z that they might thereby 
diſcover the Affections of the Houſe, 
of which they could not yet take any 
Meaſure, ſeeing there had been no 
Debate ſince thoſe Accidents, which 
could diſcover the general Temper ; 
which they well enough knew, was 


not before to their Advantage. - In 


the mean Time, they uſed all the 
Ways they could to aſperſe thoſe, 


who uſed to oppoſe them, as the Con- 


trivers of the late Proceedings; and 
were willing they ſhould know it; 


which they imagin'd, would reſtrain 


them from taking the ſame Liberty 
they had uſed to do. 
And ſo at their Meeting in the 


Houſe, upon the Report of the Com- 


mittee, they declar*d, That the King's 
coming to the Houſe, and demanding the 
Perſons of divers Members thereof to be 
deliver*d. unto him, was a high Breach 
of the Rights and Privileges of Parlia-, 
ment; and inconſiſtent with the Liberty 
and Freedom thereof , and therefore that 
they could not with the Safety of their 
own Perſons, or the Indemnity of the 
Rights and Privileges of Parliament, 


fit there any longer, without a full Vin- 


dication of ſo bigh a Breach, and a ſuf- 


ficient Guard, wherein they might con- 
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fide z and fer that Reaſon, did order, 


that their Houſe ſhould be again ad- 


journ'd for four Days; and that the 
Committee ſhould meet in the ſame Place, 
to conſider and reſolve of all Things, 
that might concern the Good and Safety 
| of the City, and the Kingdom. And 
this Order and Declaration being 
made, they adjourn'd : The laſt 
Clauſe beipg intended to bring their 
Members to them. | | | 

At the Meeting of the Houſe, the 
Committee had inform'd them, firſt 


of the great Civilities they had re- 


ceiv'd from the City in all the Parti- 
culars, that they might have Order to 
return the Thanks of the whole Houſe, 
which they eaſily obtain'd; and, at 
their Return, they took more Exami- 
nations than they had formerly z by 
which they made a fuller Relation of 
the King's coming to the Houſe, and 
his Carriage and Words there. And 
becariſe it was viſible to all Men, that 


the King was ſo far from bringing any 


Force with him, which they deſir'd it 
ſhould be believ'd he had brought, 
that he had only his Guard of Hal- 


berdiers, and fewer of them, than 


uſed to go with him on any ordinary 
Motion; and that fewer of his Gen- 
tlemen Servants were then with him, 
than uſually attended him, when he 
went but to walk in the Park; and 
had only their little Swords; they 
were very punctual in mentioning any 
light or looſe Words, which had 
fallen from any Man, that it might 
be believ'd, that there was more in 
the Matter. As they carefully inſert- 
ed in their Relation; that one of the 


Waiters, as he walk'd very near his 


Majeſty through the Hall, ſaid, . He 
had a good Piſtol in his Pocket; and 
that another, as they were walking up 
the Stairs towards the Houſe of Com- 
mons, called out, Fall on; from 
which they would have it believ'd, 


that there had been very bloody In- 


tentions. „ 1 
Then a Declaration was agreed up- 
on by the Commons only, in which 
was ſet forth, That the Chambers, Stu- 
dies, and Trunks of Mr. Hollis, Sir 
Arthur Haſlerg, Mr. Pym, Mr. 


Hambden, and Mr. Strode, had been 


by colour of his Majeſty's Warrant 
ſeaPd up; which was not only again 


the Privilege of Parliament, but the 


common Liberty of every Suljeds; that 
the ſame Members had been the ſame 


Day demanded by a Serjeant at Arms to 


be deliver*d to him; that he might ar- 
reſt them of High Treaſon ; that the 
next Day his Majeſty came to the Houſe 
in his own Perſon, attended by a Multi- 


. tude of arm'd Men in a warlike Man- 


ner with Halberds, Swords, and Piſtols, 
who came up to the very Door of the 
Houſe, and placed themſelves there, and 


in other Places, and Paſſages near to 
the Houſe, to the great Terror and 


Diſturbance of the Members then fitting ; 
that his Majeſty, fitting in the Speakers 


Chair, demanded the Perſons of thoſe 
Members to be deliver*d to him; which © 


was a high Breach of the Rights, and 


Privileges of Parliament, and inconſiſt- 


ent with the Liberties and Freedom 
thereof. That afterwards his Majeſty 


did iſſue forth ſeveral Warrants to di- 
vers Officers under his oton Hand, for 


the Apprehenſion of their Perſons, which 


by Law he could not do. And there- 


upon he declared, That if any Perſon 


Jhould arre# Mr. Hollis, Cc. or any 


other Member of Parliament, by Pre- 


tence of any Warrant iſſuing out from 
the King, be was guilty of the Breach 
of the Privilege of Parliament, and a 
publick Enemy of the Common-IWealth. 
And they declared, That the pub- 
liſhing the Articles of High Treaſon 
againſt the Perſons accuſed, was a high 
Breach of the Privilege of Parliament, 
a great Scandal to his Majeſty, and his 
Government, a ſeditious A, manifeſt- 
ly tending to the Subverſion of the Peace 


Ea Kingdom, and an Injury, and 


;ſbonour to the Members; and that 


the Privileges of Parliament, and Li- 
berties of the Subject ſo violated and 
broken, could not be ſufficiently vindica- 


ted, unleſs the King would be graciouſly 


pleaſed to diſcover the Names of thoſe 
_ Perſons, who adviſed him to do the par- 


ticular Ads before mention d, that they 
might receive Condign Puniſhment. 


This ſtrange Declaration, ſo con- 4 


trary to the known Rules and Judg- 


ments of Law, and to the known 


Practice and Proceedings of Parlia- 


ment, was no ſooner framed and a- 
greed upon in the Committee, than it 
was printed, and publiſhed through- 


out the City, and Kingdom, before it 
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„ The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
been to be done of that Kind, 


was confirm'd by, or reported to the 


Houſe 3 which is againſt the Cuſtom 


of Parliament. For, by that Cuſtom, 
no Act done at any Committee ſhould 
be divulged before the lame be report 
ed to the Houſe. 

The Truth is, it cannot be expreſ- 
{ed how great a Change there appear'd 


to be in the Countenance and Minds 


of all Sorts of People, in Town and 
Country, upon theſe late Proceedings 
of the King. They, who had before 
even loſt their Spirits, having loſt 
their Credit, and Reputation, except 
amongſt the meanelt People, who 


could never have been made uſe bf by 


them, when the greater ſhould forſake 


them; and ſo deſpaired of ever being 


able to compaſs their Deſigns of Ma- 
lice, or Ambition (and ſome of them 
had reſumed their old Reſolutions of 
leaving the Kingdom) now again re- 


covered greater Courage than ever, 


and quickly found that their Credit 
and Reputation was as great as ever it 
had been; the Court being reduced 


to a lower Condition, and to more 
Diſeſteem and Negle& than ever it 


had undergone. All that they had 
formerly ſaid of Plots and Conſpiracies 
againſt the Parliament which had be- 


fore been laughed at, was now thought 


true and real; and all their Fears and 
Jealouſies looked upon as the Effects 
of their great Wiſdom and Foreſight. 
All that had been whiſpered of Tre- 
land, was now talked aloud and 
printed ; as all other ſeditious Pam- 
phlets and Libels were. The Shops 
of the City generally ſhut up, as if an 
Enemy were at their Gates ready to 


enter, and to plander them; and the 


People in all Places at a Gaze, as if 
they looked only for Directions, and 
were then diſpoſed to any Under- 
taking. ; 
On the other Side, they who had, 
with the greateſt Courage and Alacri- 


„ oppoſed all their ſeditious Practi- 
ces, between Grief and Anger, were 


confounded with the PRE of 


| what had been done, and what 
Was like to follow. They were far 
from thinking that the accuſed Mem- 


bers had receiv'd much Wrong, yet 
they thought it an unſealonable 


Time to call them to an Account 


for it. That if any Thing had 


5 


8 


there ſnould have been a fitter Choice 
of the Perſons, there being many 
of the Houſe, of more miſchievous. 
Inclinations, and Deſigns againſt the 
King's Perſon and the Government, 

and v were more _—_— to the publick 


Prejudice, than the Lord K:7250/:01 


Was; who was a civil, and well natu- 


red Man, and had rather kept ill 
Company, than drank deep of tha 
Infection and Poiſon, that had 
wrought upon others. Then Sir Ar- 
thur Haſlerig, and Mr. Strode, were 

erſons of too low an Account and 
Eſteem and though their Virulence, 


and Malice, was as conſpicuous, and 


tranſcendent as any Man's, yet their 
Reputation, and Intereſt to do Mif- 
chief, otherwiſe than in concurring in 
it, was ſo ſmall, that they gaine 

Credit and Authority by being joyned 
with the reſt, who had indeed a great 
Influence. However, ſince there was 
a Reſolution to proceed againſt thoſe 
Men, it would have deen much bet- 
ter to have cauſed them to have been 
all ſeverally arreited, and ſent to the 
Tower, or to other Priſons, which 
might have been very eaſily done be- 
fore ſuſpected, than to ſend in that 


Manner to the Houſes with that For- 


mality, which would be liable to D 
many Exceptions. Art feaft, the 


ought ſo far to have imparted it to 


Members in both Hoi es, who micht 
have been Tri uſted, that in the In often E. 
of the Accuſation, when both Houſes 
were in that Conſternation (as in a 


great Conſternation they were) ſome- 


what might have been preſſed con fi- 
dently towards the King's Satisfaction; 

which would have prod Ficed fome 9 70 
poſition and Contradiction, and might 
have prevented that univerſal Conc. ur- 


- rence and Dejection of Spirit, which 


ſeiz d upon, an poſſeſſed both Hou- 


$688 
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But 4600 all, the Anger, and 15 
dignation was very great and general, 
that to all the other Overſights and 
Prefumptions was added the expoſing 
the Dignity, and Majeſty, and Safer Y 
of the King, in his coming in Perſon, 
in that Manns to the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and in going the next Day, 


as he did, to the Guzld-Hall, and a 


the Lord May. or's; which drew ſuc 
Repr oaches 


in the Roles of King CHARLES. * 


Reproaches upon him to his Face. 
All which was juſtly imputed to the 
Lord Digby, who had before fewer 
true Friends than he deſerv'd, and 
had now almoſt the whole Nation his 
Enemies, being the moſt univerſal 
odious of any Man in it. | 

When the Houſe of Commons had 
paſſed ſuch Votes from the Commit- 
tee at Merchant-Taylors-Holl, as they 
thought neceſſary, and had once more 
adj urn d thither, the Committe 
ald the Advice of the Houſe, whe- 


ther the accuſed Members might bs 


preſent with them (who had in Truth 
directed, and governed all their Pro- 
ceedings from, the Time they fate 
there) which was not only approv'd, 
but thoſe Members required to atrend 
the Houſe the next Day it was to lit, 
and ſo to continue the Service of the 
Houſe, which was then adjourn'd for 
three or four Days, that the City 


might appear in ſuch a Poſture, as 


ſhould be thought convenient. 

The Noiſe was ſo great of the Pre- 
parations made in the. City to bring 
the accuſed Members in Triumph to 
the Parliament, and that the whole 
Militia would accompany them, 
whilſt the Sea-men and Mariners 
made an Appearance in Barges, and 
other Veſſels, upon the Thames to 
Weſtminfter, that the King thought it 


convenient to remove again from 


White Hall, and ſo on the tenth of 


anuary, which was the Eve to that 
great Feſtival, his Majeſty, the Queen, 
and the Royal Children, went from 
White-Hall to Hampton-Court, waited 
on by ſome few of their own Houl- 
hold Servants, and thirty or forty of 
thoſe Officers, who had attended at 
White-Hall for Security againſt the 
Tumults. 

Before his going, he ſent to the 
Earls of Eſſex and Holland to attend 
kim in his Journey; who were both 
by their Places, the one being Lord 
Chamberlain of his Houſhold, "the o- 
ther the firſt Gentleman of his Bed- 
Chamber or Groom of the Stool, 
obliged to that Duty. The Earl of 
Eſſex reſolved to go, and, to that 
Purpoſe, was making himſelf ready, 
when the Earl of Holland came to 


him, and privately difſwaded him; 


aſſuring him, that if they two went, 


mour againſt Biſhops, 


145 


they ſhould be both murder'd at 
Hampton- Court; whereupon they left 
the King to his ſmall Retinue in a 
moſt diſconſolate, perplexed Condi- 
tion, in more need of Comfort and 


Counſel, than they had ever known 
him and inſtead of attending their 
Maſter i in that exigent, they went to- 
gether into the City, where the Com- 


mittee ſate, and where they were not 


the leſs welcome for being known to 

have been invited to have waited upon 
their Majeſties. They who wiſhed the 
King beſt, were not ſorry that he 
chen withdrew from White-Hall ; for 
the Inſolence, with which all that 
People were tranſported, and the A- 
nimoſity, which was infuſed into the 
Hearts of the People in general againſt 
the Court, and even againſt the Per- 


ſon of the King, cannot be expreſſed. 


 Whilſtrhe Co ſate in London, 
the Common Council likewiſe met, 
as hath been ſaid, to the End they 


might be ready to comply in any Par- 


ticulars ſhould be deſired from the 
City; and ſo the Committee having 
reſolv'd, That the Aﬀions of the Citi- 
Zens of London, or of any other Per ſon 
whatſoever for the Defence of the Par- 
liament, or the Privileges thereof, or 
the Preſervation of the Members there= 
of, were according to their Duty, and 
zo their late Proteſtation, and the Laws 
of this Kingdom : And it any Perſon 


ſhould arreſt, or trouble any of them 


for ſo doing, he was declared 20 be 4 
publick Enemy 10 the Common-IWealth : 

and in the next Place having reſolv'd, 

That that Vote ſhould be made known to 
the Common Council of the City of Lon- 
don, the accuied Members about two 
of the Clock in the Afternoon on the 
eleventh of January, being the next 


Day after the King went to Hampton- 


Court, came from their Lodgings in 
the City to Miſtminſter, guarded by 
the Sheriffs, and Train'd- Bands of 
London and Weſtminſter, and attended 
by a Conflux of many thouſands of 
Feople beſides, making a great Cla- 
and popiſh 
Lords, and for the Privileges of Par- 
liament; ſome of them, as they paſſed 
by White-Hall, aſking with much 


Contempt, What was become of the 
King and his Cavaliers ? and whither 
he was gone? | 


a 


From 
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From London Bridge to Weſtminſter, 
the Thames was guarded with above a 
hundred Lighters and Long-boats, 
laden with ſmall Pieces of Ordnance, 
and dreſſed up with Waſt-cleaths and 
Streamers, as ready for Fight. 
that the Train*d-Bands of London 
might be under the Command of a 
Perſon fit to lead them, they granted 
a Commiſſion to Captain Skippon, who 


And 


oe be EIS 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
minſter, as legal and juſtifiable. The 


Maſters and Officers of Ships were 


likewiſe called in, and moſt heartily 


thanked for their Kindneſs ; and Ma- 
jor-General Skippon appointed every 
Day to attend at Weſtminſter, with 
ſuch a Guard as he thought ſufficient 
for the two Houſes. There was one 

Circumſtance not to be forgotten in 
the March of the Citizens that Day, 


was Captain of the Artillery Garden, . when the Shew by Water was little 
to be Major-General of the Militia of inferior to the other by Land, that 
the City of London; an Officer never the Pikemen had faſten'd to the Tops 
before heard of, nor imagined that of their Pikes, and the reſt in their 
they had Authority to conſtitute, Hats or their Boſoms, printed Papers 
The Man had ſerv'd very long in of the Proteſtations which had been 
Holland, and from a common Soldier taken, and enjoyned by the Houſe of 
had raiſed himſelf to the Degree of a Commons the Year before for - the 
Captain, and to the. Reputation of a Defence of the Privilege of Parlia- 
good Officer; he was a Man of Or- ment; and many of them had the 
der and Sobriety, and untainted with printed Votes of the King's breaking 
any of thoſe Vices which the Officers their Privileges in his coming to the 
of that Army were exerciſed in; and Houſe, and demanding their Mem- 
had newly given over that Service bers. | ET | 
upon ſome Exceptions he had to it; The Members being in this Manner 
and, coming to London, was by ſome placed again upon their Thrones, and 
Friends preferred to that Command in the King retired with his poor Family 
the Artillery Garden, which was to to Hampton-Court, they reviewed their 
teach the Citizens the Exerciſe of Votes, which had paſſed in the Com- 
their Arms. He was altogether illi- mittee in the City, which they had 
terate, and having been bred always cauſed every Night to be printed, 
abroad, brought Diſaffection enough without ſtaying for the Confirmation 
with him from thence againſt the of the Houſe ; and where they had 
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Church of England, and fo was much 
careſſed and truſted by that Party. 
This Man marched that Day at the 
Head of their tumultuary Army to the 
Parliament Houſe ; where the accuſed 
Members were no ſooner enter'd, than 
they magnified the great Kindneſs and 
Aﬀection they had found in the City, 
and their Zeal to the Parliament ; and 
if their Expreſſions of it on this ex- 
traordinary Occaſion, had been ſome- 
what unuſual, that the Houſe engaged 
in Honour to protect and defend them 


from receiving any Damage. Where- ' 


upon the Sheriffs of London were cal- 


led into the Houle of Commons, and 


thanked by the Speaker for their ex- 
traordinary Care, and Love expreſſed 
to the Parhament ; 
they ſhould have an Ordinance of Par- 
lament for their Indemnity, declaring 
that all their Actions of Reſpef? and 
Kindneſs," which they had ſhew'd to the 


and told, That 


any Defect, as they thought, or by 
the Interpretation of others, they ſup- 
plied them with more Strength and 
Authority. So they provided and de- 
clared, That no Member of Parliament 
ſhould be arreſted upon any Pretence 
do hat ſoe ver. And becauſe it had been 
inſiſted on that they would not 
make any Declaration ſo much againſt 
the known Law, which allowed no 
Privilege in the Caſe of Treaſon, Fe- 
lony, or Breach of the Peace, they 
now added that, even in the Caſe of 
Treaſon no Member ought or could be 
arreſted, or proceeded againſt, without 
firſt informing the Houſe of which he 
was a Member, of the Charge and E- 
vidence againſt him, and receiving their 
Leave and Direction for the Proceeding 
againſt him, And that Men might 
hereafter be more wary how they were 
made inſtrumental in bringing any ' 


Reproach upon them, they appointed 


Lords and Commons in London, and a Committee to prepare a Charge a- 


their attending them to, and at Weſt- gainſt Herbert the King's Attorney- 
EO | 5 General 
D | 
** « * <a mee 


in the Reign of King CHATEES 1. i. 


General for preſuming to accuſe the 
Members of High Treaſon; which 


was made ready accordingly, and pro- 


ſecuted with wonderful Vigour, as 


will be remembred hereafter. 
They refolved that the King ſhould 
not enjoy much Eaſe and Quiet in his 
Retreat; and therefore every Day ſent 
ſome Committee or other to him with 
Petitions and Expoſtulations: a Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons attend- 
ed him with a grievous Complaint of 
the Breach of Privilege, they had ſuſ- 
tained by his coming to the Houſe ; 
and deſired him, That he would inform 
them who had given him that pernicious 
* Counſel, that ſuch evil Counſellors 
might be brought to Fhſtice, and receive 
condign Puniſhment. And when they 
found that the Lord Digby, whom 
they generally believed to be the Au- 
thor and Contriver of all that Tranſ- 
action, though they could have no 
Evidence of it, had withdrawn him- 
ſelf from Court, and they well enough 
knew had tranſpbrted himſelf beyond 
the Seas, they brought Witneſſes to 
the Bar, who affirmed, That there 
were, on ſuch a Day, ſeveral Officers, 
whereof the unbeloved Lunsford was 
one, aſſembled together at Kingſton up- 
on Thames near Hampton-Court ; 


cauſe they did not ſpeedily receive 
ſuch an Anſwer as they liked, they 
appointed their Major General Skip- 
pon to place ſuch Guards about the 
Tower, as might prevent the carrying 
in more Proviſion of Victual thither, 
than would ſerve for one Days Con- 
ſumption ; notwithſtanding which, 
the King would not conſent to their 


| Defire, 


All Men were now in Union in 
both Houſes ; the Lords had not yet 
recover*d the Courage to diſſent in any 
one Propoſition made to them from 
the Commons, and in their Houſe no 
Man durſt preſume to debate the Mat- 
ter of Privilege, how far it extended, 
and in what Caſes it was of no Mo- 
ment, left he might be thought to be 
privy to, and a Counſellor of, that 
heinous Breach, which had given 
them all this Credit, In this Conſent 
and Concurrence, all the. Votes, 
which had paſſed at the Committee in 
London, and which had been by them 
communicated to the Common Coun- - 
cil, and ſo divulged throughout the 
City and Kingdom, were confirmed ; 


and thoſe who objected - againſt any 


and that the Lord Digby came thither 


to them in a Coach with fix Horſes from 


Hampton-Court, and conferred with 


them a long Time, and then returned 
again thither. They were well fatis- 
fed with the Evidence, and forthwith 
accuſed him to the Houſe of Peers of 
High Treaſon, for the levying of 
War againſt the King and Parliament; 
and a Proclamation. was ſhortly iſſued 
out for his Apprehenſion, when all 
the Town knew, that he was ſafely 
arrived in Zealand, They reſumed 
the Conſideration of the Lieutenant of 
the Tower ; and upon new Informa- 
tion that much Proviſion was ſent in 


thither every Day, they ſent for Sir 


John Byron, who appeared at their 


Bar, and gave ſo full Anſwers to all 
the Queſtions they aſked of him, that 


they could not but diſmiſs him. 


However they ſent again to the King 
to remove him, and put a fitter Man 
into the Place, and recommended Sir 
Fohn Coniers to him, as a Man in 
whom they could confide 3 and be- 


* 


Expreſſions, which were not warrant- 
able, reprehended for taxing the Diſ- 
cretion of the Committe. 
And in one Day both Houſes agreed 
in, and executed three Acts of Sove- 
reignty, even of as high a Nature as 
any they have ſince ventured upon; 
the firſt, In commanding the Sheriffs of 
London, by, and with the Advice of 


their new Serjeant- Major-General Skip- 


pon, zo place a Guard upon, that is 
to befiege the Tower of London, zo hin- 
der the going in of any Proviſions, or 
going out of any Arms or. Ammunition z 
the ſecond, In appornting Sir John 
Hotham % go to Hull, which will be 
mention'd anon; the third, In ſending 
an Order to the Governor of Portſmouth, 
that no body ſhould be admitted into that 
Town and Fort, or ſuffer*d to paſs from 
thence, or any Thing to be diſpoſed of 
there, but by Order from the King fig- 
nified by both Houſes of Parliament. 
After this, a Meſſage was reſolv'd 
upon to be ſent to the Governor of 
the Prince, That he ſhould not ſuffer 
the Prince to be tranſported out of the 
Kingdom, as he would anſwer the 


Breach of Trust repoſed in him concern- 
„ | << 
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ing Religion, and the Honour, Safety, 


and Peace of the three Kingdoms; and 


they declared, That any Perſon who 


ſhould perſwade or attend upon him in 
ſuch Tranſportation, ſhould be under the 


ſame Cenſure, With theſe high Acts 
of publick Concernment they joyned 
the Vindication of themſelves from the 
late 'Treſpaſs : And to that End 
cauſed the Attorney-General to be 
publickly examined upon Interrogato- 
ries, Whether he did contrive, frame, 
or adviſe the Articles of Impeachment 
again# the Members that were accuſed ? 
Whether he knew the Truth of them up- 
on his -own Knowledge, or by Informa- 
tion? Whether he would undertake to 
make them good, when he ſhould be there- 
unto calPd ? From whom he received 
them, and by whoſe Direction or Advice 


he did exhibit them? Whether he had 
any Teſtimony or Proof of them before 


the exhibiting? And having received 
this Anſwer, That he had neither fra- 


med, nor adviſed them, nor knew any 


thing of the Truth of them, nor could 
undertake to juſtify them, but that he 
had receiv*d them from the King, and 
was by him commanded to exhibit them; 


they preſently declared, That he had 
| Broken the Privilege of Parliament in 


preferring thoſe Articles, and that the 
ſame was illegal, and he Criminal for ſo 
doing; and that a Charge ſhould be ſent 
to the Lords, in the Name of the Houſe of 


Commons, again# the Attorney-General, 


to have Satisfaction for the great Scan- 
dal, and Injury lo the Members thereof, 


unleſs he did within ue Days bring in 
bis Proof, and make good the Articles 


againſt them. | 
So that they had now raiſed to them- 

ſelves an unqueſtionable Stock of Se- 

curity, when they had declared, That 


they might neither be apprehended by a 


Warrant under the King*s own Hand, 
nor accuſed by his Altorney-General, ex- 
cept themſelves were willing : And 
they who had concluded it moſt ex- 
actly juſt, that the Houſe of Peers 


muſt impriſon their own Members, 


as faſt as the Commons accuſed them 
of High Treaſon, and, by that Rule, 


had, within leſs than a Week before, 


freed themſelves of twelve Biſhops, 


who always oppoſed their Deſigns (and 
in a Cale, where every 


Man's Con- 
ſcience abſolved them of the Guilt of 


The Hiſtory of the R ebellion 


which they were charged) thought it 
now Unanſwerable Reaſon to condemn 
the Juſtice of the King's Proceedings; 
becauſe if a Man ſhould be committed 
and impriſoned as ſoon as the King 
accuſed him of High Treaſon, the 
Parliament might by Conſequence be 


diſſolved; ſince he might ſucceſſively 


accuſe the whole Body; which Lo- 


gick, if they had not pleaſed to vote 


the contrary, would have run as well 


in their own Caſe, upon their own 


Licence of accuſing, and more dan- 
gerouſly in reſpect of the Houſe of 
Peers, which might poſſibly indeed 
have been thereby diſſolved. 


The Minds of Men throughout the 
Kingdom being now prepared to re- 


ceive all their Dictates with Reverence, 
and to obey all their Orders, and to 
believe that all their Safety conſiſted 
in, and depended upon their Autho- 
rity, and there being few within tlie 
Houſe who had Courage to oppoſe 


and contradict them, they ſent to the 
Lords to quicken them in a Bill they 
had formerly ſent to them concerning 


removing the Biſhops out of their 
Houſe; | 


were ſo many of them Priſoners in the 


Tower, they preſumed would not 


meet with ſo great an Oppoſition. In 
the Houſe of Commons they called to 
have the Bill read, which had lain ſo 


long there, the ſame that had been 


brought in by Saznt-Fohn for the ſet- 
tling the Militia of the Kingdom; to 


which they now added, the putting ali 


the Forts, Caſtles, and Garriſons into 
the Hands of ſuch Perſons as they could 
confide in; which was the Expreſſion 
they uſed, when they had a Mind to 


remove any Man from a Place, of 
which he was juſtly poſſefled, That 
they could not Confide in him, which 


they thought to be Reaſon enough to di- 
place any Man. When this Bill had 
been with much ado accepted, and 
farſt read, there were few Men who 


* imagined it would ever receive further 


Countenance : But now there were 


few, who did not believe it to be a 


very neceſſary Proviſion for the Peace 
and Safety of the Kingdom. So great 
an Impreſſion had the late Proceedings 
made upon them; ſo that with little 


Oppoſition it paſſed the Commons, 
and was ſent up to the Lords, 


Upon 
7 


which now, when there 
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Upon the diſbanding the late Army 


in the North, all the Artillery, Arms, 
and Ammunition, that was provided 
for that Service, had been by the 
King's Command ſent to Hull, where 
it ſtill remained; and his Majeſty in- 


tended it ſhould be kept there, for a 


Magazine upon all Occaſions. And 
he had a little before theſe late Paſſa- 


ges ſent the Earl of Newcaſtle thither, 
as ſoon as it ſhould be fit to publiſh 
a Command ; and in the mean Time 


by his own Intereſt to draw in ſuch of 


the Country, as were neceſſary to. 


guard the Magazine. But nothing 
the King did in the moſt private Man- 
ner, but was quickly known to thoſe 
from whom it ſhould moſt have been 


conceal'd. And ſo the Earl of New- 


caſtle was no ſooner gone, but Notice 
was taken of it; and he had not been 


three Days in Hull, before the Houſe 
of Peers ſent for him, to attend the 


Service of that Houſe, which he had 
rarely uſed to do, being for the moſt 
Part at Richmond attending upon the 
Prince of Vales, whoſe Governor he 


was. He made no Haſte to return 
upon the Summons of the Houſe, but 
ſent to the King to know his Pleaſure ; 


who not thinking Matters yet - ripe 


enough to make any ſuch Declaration, 


appointed him to come away; upon 
which. he appear'd in the Houſe, with- 
out being aſked where he had been. 
But both Houſes ſhortly after mov'd 
the King, That the Magazine at Hull 


mnpht be remov'd to the Tower of Lon- 


don, which would be very neceſſary for 


the quieting the Minds of that Country, 


and abating the Fears and Fealouſies in 
the Hearts of very many, obo did ap- 
prehend Jome Deſign in the keeping ſo 
much Ammunition in the Northern 
Paris: And his Majeſty not giving 


them a ipeedy Anſwer, they ſent down 
Sir John Hotham, . whoſe Eſtate lay 


within three or four Miles of Hull, 
and he had ſome Command of the 


Train'd-Bands, to be Governor there- 


of, and to draw in ſuch of the Coun- 
try as he thought fit for the Place. 


And though Hotham had concurr'd 


with them in all their violent Ways, 
yet they well knew that he was not 
poſſeſſed with their Principles in any 


Degree, but was very well affected in 


his Judgment to the Government both 
43 


in 3 and State, but had been 
firſt engaged by his 1 : 
againſt the Earl of Strafford, and ate 
terwards terrified by their Votesagainſt 
Sheriffs and Deputy Lieutenants; and 
therefore they ſent his Son, a Member 
likewiſe of the Houſe, and in whom 


they moſt confided, to aſſiſt him in 


that Service, or rather to be a Spy, 
upon his Father. And this was the 
firſt Eſſay they made of their Sove- 
reign Power over the Militia and the 
Forts, whilſt their Bill was yet de- 
pending, and was a ſufficient Mani- 
feſtation what they intended to do, 
when it ſhould be paſſed; towards 
which they made all the Haſte they 
could, exerciſing the King's Patience 
every Day with ſome diſagreeable 
Meſlage to him, upon their Privileges, 
and requiring Vindication, and Repa- 
ration, and Diſcovery of the Perſons 
who had promoted that Proſecution. 
And though the Council once a Week 
attended upon his Majeſty at Windſor, 
he could not freely conſult with thera 
upon what moſt concern'd him. 

In this ſad Condition was the King 
at Windſor, fallen in ten Days from a 


Height and Greatneſs that his Ene- 
mies fear*d, to ſuch a Lowneſs, that 


his own Servants durſt hardly avow 
the waiting on him. For though, 


tis true, the Acts of the Houle cf 
Commons, and the Tumults, were as 


great Affronts, to Majeſty, before 
this laſt Act upon the Members, as 


any that could be imagin'd poſſible to 
ſucceed, 


yet the Houſe of Peers was 
then well diſpoſed, and might have 
been managed with a little Patience, 
to have blaſted all the Extravagancies 
of the Commons. And the Truth is, 
the greateſt Extravagancies appear'd 
to the ſtanders-by to be but the At- 
tempts of Perſons in Deſpair, and the 
Strugglings of Men at the laſt Gaſp. 
And, without Doubt, if the King 
could have had the Patience to have 
ſat ſtill a Spectator of the Diſſentions 


between the two Houſes, and encou- 
raging the Lords, who were firm to 


him, and putting thoſe Matters in 


iſſue, wherein the Commons had inva- 


ded both his and the Lords Privileges ; 
if he had commanded his Counte! at 
Law and the Judges, to have proceed- 
ed by the ſtrict Rules of the Law 
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| againſt ſeditious Perſons at large, for 
Ppreaching and printing againſt the 
Peace of the Kingdom, and put the 


Commons Houle either to have been 


quiet, whilſt their Champions were 


exemplarily puniſhed (which would 


have put a ſpeedy End to their Li- 
cences) or to have appear'd the Cham 


ions for an infamous Act againſt the 
To and the Juſtice of the Kingdom, 
their Juriſdiction would probably in a 
ſhort Time have been brought within 
the due Limits, and tha ſtouteſt Fac- 
tor for the violent Party been glad to 
have compounded for an Act of Ob- 
livion. 
The King continbefl at Windſor to 
expect the End of this Tempeſt ; and 
finding that they hardly would take 


Notice of his former Meſſages, but 


proceeded in the Highways of De- 


ſtruction, for he had Advertiſement. 


of their moſt ſecret Combinations, re- 
ſolv'd ro ſend ſuch a Meſſage to the 
two Houſes, whoſe united Reputation 
was yet too great to ſtruggle with, as 


5 might at leaſt divide thoſe, who 8 


red the publick Peace, from the Mi- 
niſters of Confufion: And ſo on the 
20th of January ſent this Propoſition 
and Meſſage to them in writing, for 
preventing thoſe Evils, which the ma- 


nifold Diſtrattions threaten'd ta the 


Kingdom ; that they would with all 
ſpeed fall into a ſerious Confideration of 
all thoſe Particulars, which they held 
neceſſary, as well for the upholding and 
maintaining the King's just and regal 
Authority, and the ſettling his Revenue, 
as for the preſent and future Eſtabliſb- 
ment of their Privileges, the free aud 
quiet enjoying of their Eſtates, and For- 
tunes, .the Liberties of their Perſons, 
the Security of the true Religion now 

Profe ed in the Church of England, 
and the ſettling of Ceremonies in ſuch a 
Manner, as might take away all just 
Offence ; which when they ſhould have 
digeſted, and compoſed into one entire 


Body, that ſo his Majeſty and themſelves. 


might be able to make the more clear 
Judgment of them, it ſhould then appear, 
by. what his Majeſty would do, bow far 
he had been from intending, or deſigning 
eny of thoſe Things, which the too great 
Fears and Fealouſies of ſome Perſons 
ſeed to apprehend , ſo that if all the 


* gent R which ſo apparent- 


* 
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ly threaten'd the Ruin of the "JONES 
did not, by the Bleſſing of Almighty God, 
end in a happy and bleſſed Accemmodation, 
his Majeſty would then be ready to call 
Heaven and Earth, God and Man, to 
witneſs, that it hed not failed on his 
Part. | 

This Meſſage \ was receiv'd by the 
Lords with great Joy, inſomuch that 
they deſired the Commons to Joyn: - 
with them in returning their Thanks. 
to his Majeſty for his gracious Offers, 
and to aſſure him, Th hat they would 


forthwith apply themſelves to thoſe Con- 
ſiderations he propoſed. However the 


next Day they joyned together in a 
Petition to the King, That he would, 
in very few Days, ſend in his Proofs, 
and proceed again the Members he had 
accuſed of High Treaſon, or declare 
them to be innocent, and himſelf” to be 
ill adviſed. To which he antwered, 
That he was ready to proceed again 
them, but that there might be no new 
Miſtakes in the Way, and Form of the 
Proceedings, be deſired, that it might 
be fir reſolv'd, whether his Majeſty 
were bcund in reſpett of Privileges to 
proceed againſt them by Impeachment in 
Parliament, or whether he were at 
Liberty to prefer an Indiftment at Com- 
mon Law in the uſual Way, or whether 
he had his Choice of either; before that 
was reſolv'd, his Majeſty thought it 
unuſual and unfit to diſcover what 
Proof he had againſt them; but then 
he would give ſuch ſpeedy Direction 
for Protecution, as might put a De- 
termination to the Buſineſs, 

But having ſhut the Doors againſt 
any Mention of Law, they made no | 
Scrupl- of reſolving, and anſwering 
his Majeſty, That they were firſt to ſee. 
the Evidence be had to prove the Guilt, 
before they could give any Direction for 
the Manner of the Proſecution, end Pro- 
ceeding z which they grounded Lup on a 
Maxim, they had but lately eft tabhiſh- 
ed, though never till then heard of; 
That no Member of Parliament, for 
what Offence ſocver, could be ar reſted. 
or proceeded again, but by the Conſent 
of that Houſe of which he was a Mem- 
ber ; and then, they ſaid, they could 
not give, or deny their Conſent by any 
other Meaſure than the Knot vledge of 


the Crime and Proof, upon which ſuch 


Member ſtood accuſed, Which Conclu- 
ſion 


Gon had been reaſonable had the Pre- 
miſes been juſt; whereas the Argu- 
ment was to be inverted, that their 
Conſent was not to be aſked, becauſe 
they had no Cognifance of the Crime 
of which their Members were accuſed, 
nor were Judges whether their Accu- 
ſation were valid in Law, or ſufficient- 
ly proved in Fact. : 

It is not to be believed how many 
| ſober, well-minded Men, who were 
real Lovers of the Peace of the King- 
dom, and had a full Submiſſion, and 
Reverence to the known Laws, were 
impoſed upon, and had their Under- 
ſtandings confounded, and fo their 
Wills perverted, by the mere Mention 
of Privilege of Parliament; which in- 


ſtead of the plain and intelligible No- 
tion of it, was by the Dexterity of 


thoſe Boutefeus, and their under-A- 
gents of the Law, and the ſupine Sot- 
tiſhneſs of the People, render*d ſuch 
a Myſtery, as could be only explain'd 
by themſelves, and extended as far as 
they found neceſſary for their Occa- 
fions, and was-to be acknowledged a 
good Reaſon for any Thing that no 
other Reaſon could be given for. 

In the Addreſs, which the Houſe of 
Commons prepared for Acknowledg- 
ment of the King's Grace and Favour 


in his Meſſage of the twentieth of 7a- 


nuary, they had deſired, That for a 
Ground of their Confidence, and Remo- 
wal of Fealouſies, that they might apply 
themſelves to give his Majeſty Satisfac- 
tion in the Method he propoſed, his Ma- 


jeſty would preſently put the Tower of 


London into the Hands of ſuch a Per- 
ſon, as both Houſes ſhould recommend to 
him; in which the Lords differ'd with 
ther; as well for that the Diſpoſal of 
the Cuſtody thereof was the King's 
peculiar Right and Prerogative, as 
likewiſe that his Majeſty had commit- 
ted the Charge thereof to Sir John By- 
ron, a Perſon of a very antient Family, 
an honourable Extraction, and good 
Fortune, and as unblemiſhed a Repu- 
tation, as any Gentleman of England. 
The Commons, much troubled that 
the Lords ſhould again take the Cou- 


rage to diſſent from them in any 


Thing, reſoly*d to preſs the King up- 
on their own Score, and to get the 
Recommendation of ſo great an Offi- 


cer to themſelves, 


) 


fidence in each other. 


And therefore on the ſix and twen- 
tieth Day of Fanuary, they ſent. a Pe- 
tition to him in the Name of the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, of 
the Commons Houſe aſſembled in 
Parliament; in which they took No- 
tice of the gracious Meſſage from his 
Majeſty of the twentieth inſtant, for 
which they return'd moſt humble Thanks, 
reſelving to take it into ſpeedy and ſeri- 
ous Conſideration, and ſaid to enable 
them with Security to diſcharge their 
Duties therein, they had. deſired the 
Houſe of Peers to joyn with them, in 
humbly beſeeching bis Majeſty to raiſe 
up unto them a fure Ground of Safety, 
and Confidence, by putting the Tower, 
and other principal Forts of the King- +: 
dom, and the whole Militia thereof, 
into the Hands of ſuch Perſons as his 


Parliament might Confide in, and as 
Should be recommended unto him by both 


Houſes of Parliament; that, all Fears 
and Jealouſios being laid afide, they 
might with Cheerfulneſs proceed to ſuch 
Reſolutions, as they hoped would lay a 


ſure Foundation of Honour, Greatneſs, 


and Glory to his Majeſty, and his Roy- 
al Poſterity, and of Happineſs and Proſ- 
perity unto his Subjects throughout all 
his Dominions ; wherein the Houſe of 
Peers had refuſed to joyn with them. 
But they, notwithſtanding, no way diſ- 
couraged, but confiding in his Majeſty's 
Goodneſs to his People, did therefore 
make their humble Addreſs to him to be- 
ſeech him, that the Tower of London, 
and other principal Forts, and the 
whole Militia of the Kingdom, might 
be put into' the Hands of ſuch Perſons 
as ſhould be recommended to him by 
the Houle of Commons; not doubting 
but they ſhouid receive a gracious and 


ſpeedy Anſwer to that their humble De- 
fire, without which in all human Rea- 


ſon, the great Diſtractions of the King- 
dom mut needs overwhelm it with Mi- 


ſery and Ruin. 


To which his Majeſty vouchſafed 
the following Anſwer, That he hoped 
his gracious Meſſage «would have produ- 
ced ſome ſuch Overture, as by offering 
what was fit on their Parts to do, and 
by aſking what was proper for him to 
grant, might have begot a mutual Con- 
| . Concerning the 
Tower of London, that he did not ex- 
pet, having preferr'd a Perſon of a 


know 
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known Fortune and unqueſtionable Re- 
putation, to that Truft, that he ſhould 
have been preſſed to remove him without 
any particular Charge objected again? 
bim; however, that if, upon due Exa- 
mination, any Particular ſhould be pre- 
ſented to him, whereby it might appear 


he was miſtaken in his good Opinion of 


that Gentleman, and that he was unfit 
for the Truſt committed to him, he would 


make no Scruple of diſcharging bim; 


otherwiſe, he was obliged in Fuſtice to 
himſelf, to preſerve his own Work, lest 
his Favour and good Opinion might 


prove a Diſadvantage and Misfortune 
to his Servants, without any other Ac 


cuſation. 


For the Forts and Caſtles of the King- 


dom, that he was reſolv'd they ſhould” 
always be in ſuch Hands, and only in 


ſuch, as the Parliament might ſafely 
Confide in; But the Nomination of any 
Perſons to thoſe Places, being ſo princi- 
pal and inſeparable a Flower of his 
Crown, veſted in him, and derived to 


bim from his Anceſtors by the fundamen- 


tal Laws of the Kingdom, he would re- 
ſerve to himſelſ. 


For. the Militia of the Kingdom, 


which by the Law was ſubject to no 
Command but of bis Majeſty, and of 
Authority lawfully derived from him, 
he ſaid, when any particular Courſe for 


ordering the ſame ſhould be conſidered, 
and digeſted, and propoſed to him, he 


would return ſuch an Anſwer as Yhould 
be agreeable to his Honpur, and the 
Safety of his People. | 

This Anſwer being not only a De- 
nial, but ſuch an Expoſtulation as 
would render their Counſels of leſs 
Reverence to the People, if upon 
' thoſe Reaſons they ſhould recede from 
what they had with that Confidence 
and Diſdain of the Houſe of Peers de- 
manded of the King; they therefore 


reſolv'd to ſet up their Reft upon that 


Stake, and to go through with it, or 

eriſh in the Attempt. And, to this 
P they 14 5 muſter up their 
Friends in the City, and ſend their 
Emiſſaries abroad to teach the People 
a new Language, All Petitions mult 


now deſire, That the Kingdom might le 


put in a Poſture of Defence, and nothing 
elſe would ſerve to defend them from the 
many Plots and Conſpiracies again 
| them, or fecure them from their oon 


Fears and Fealouſies. More Petitions 
were preſented to the Houſe of Com. 
mons by ſome Citizens of London, in 
the Name of thoſe Merchants, that 


uſually traded to the Mint with Bul- 
lion, who pretended, That their Fears 
and Fealouſies were ſo great, that they 


_ dur. not carry their Bullion to the 
Tower, being not ſatisfied with the pre- 
ſent Lieutenant there; and therefore 


defired that he might be removed; and 
more to the like Purpoſe. 


They had wholly undertaken the 


managing of the War in Ireland, and 


really, for many Reaſons, neither did 


uſe, nor deſired to uſe, any great Ex- 


pedition in that Work; yet having 


with great Induſtry infuſed into the 


Minds of the People, at leaſt a Suſpi- 


cion, that the Court favour'd that Re- 


bellion, they always made uſe of the 


Slowneſs in thoſe Proceedings to the 
King's Diſadvantage. About that 
Time, they had deſired the City to 
furniſh them with one hundred thou- 
ſand Pounds, for the levying, and ac- 


commodating Forces to be ſent into 


VU 


that Kingdom, which gave the Com- 
mon Council, where ſuch Loans were 


always tranſacted, opportunity to re- 
turn their Opinions, and adviſe upon 
the general State of Affairs. They 


ſaid, They could lend no more Money by 


reaſon of thoſe Obſtruftions, which 
threatned the Peace of this Kingdom, 


and had already render'd it even deſpe- 
rate: That the not paſſing the Bill 
'again# preſſing of Soldiers, which ſtill _ 


depended with the Lords, put many 


Men into Fears, that there was ſome . 
Defign rather to loſe that Kingdom, and 
to conſume this in the Loſs of it, than to 


Preſerve either the one or the other , and 
that the Rebels were grown ſo ſtrong 
there, that they made account ſpeedily to 
extirpate the Britiſh Nation in that 
Kingdom; and that they intended then, 
as they already bragged, to come over, 
and make this the Seat of the War. 
That the not putting the Forts into 
ſuch Hands, in whom the Parliament 
might Confide, the not ſettling the 


Kingdom in a Poſture of Defence, the 


not removing the preſent Lieutenant of 
the Tower, and putting ſuch a Perſon 
into that Place, as might be well ap- 
proved by the Parliament, could not but 
overthrow Trading more and more, and 


nate 


i 
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make Monies yet more ſcarce in the City 
and Kingdom. That the Miſunderſtand- 
ing between the King and Parliament, 
the charging ſome Members of Treaſon, 
to the deterring of others from diſcharg- 
ing their Duties, did exceedingly fill. the 


Minds of Men well affected to the Pub- 


lict, with many Fears and Diſcourage- 
ments; and ſo diſable them from yield- 
ing that chearful Aſſiſtance, which they 


would be glad to afford. That by this 


Means there was ſuch a Decay of Trad- 


ing, and ſuch Scarcity of Money, nei- 


ther of which could be cured, till the 
former Evils were removed, as it was 
like, in very ſhort Time, to cast innu- 
merable Multitndes of poor Artificers 
into ſuch a Depth of Poverty and Ex- 
tremity, as might enforce them upon 
ſome dangerous and deſperate Attempts, 


not fit to be expreſſed, much leſs to be 


juſtified, which they left to the Houſe 
| ſpeedily to conſider, and prevent. Theſe 
Evils, under which they did exceeding- 
hy labour and languiſb, they ſaid, did 
ſpring from the employing of ill Aﬀett- 
ed Perſons in Places of Truſt and Ho- 
nour in the State, and near to the Per- 
ſon of the King; and that they were ſtill 


continued by Means of the Votes of 


Biſhops, and popiſh Lords, in the Houſe 
of Peers. And ſo having faithfully re- 
preſented, they ſaid, the true Reaſons, 
which really enforced them to return 
that Anſwer, they craved Leave to pro- 
teſt before God and the High Court of 
Parliament, that if any further Miſe- 
ries befel their dear Brethren in Ire- 
land, or if any Miſchief ſhould break in 
upon this Kingdom, to the endangering 
or diſturbing the Peace thereof, it ought 
not to be imputed to them, but only to 
ſuch, who fhonld endeavour to hinder the 
effeftual and ſpeedy Cure of thoſe Evils 
before recited, which did ſo much diſa- 
ble and diſcourage them . doing that 
which the Houſe had defired of them. 
At the ſame Time, were preſented 
other Petitions, ſubſcribed by many 
thouſand Hands, and in the Names 


of the Knights, Gentlemen and Free- 
holders, and other Inhabitants, of the 


Counties of Middleſex, Eſex, and 
Hertford ; all which ſeverally in- 
veighed againſt the malignant Party, 


which render'd the good Endeavours 


of the Houſe of Commons fruitleſs, 
 defired that the Votes of the Biſhops, and 
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Popiſb Lords, might be taken out of the 


Houſe of Peers; that they might be put 
into a Poſture of Defence, and the Forts, 


and Caſtles of the Kingdom, into ſuch 
Hands as the Parliament might Confide 
in; /o that Ireland might be relieved; 
and this Kingdom made happy. Theſe 
Petitions, and the Anſwer of the 
Common Council of London, were 
thought ample Materials for a Confe- 
rence with the Lords, who might be 
thereby remember d of their Duty; 
and to that Purpoſe Mr. Pym deliver- 

ed them at a Conference, and after 

they were read, told them, That their 
Lordfhips might in thoſe Petitions hear 
the Voice, or rather the Cry of all Eng- 
land; and that they were not to 4 
if the Extremity of the Condition we were 
all in, did produce ſome Earneſtneſs and 
Vehemency of Expreſſion more than ordi- 
nary, the Agony, Terror, and Per- 


Plexity, in which the Kingdom laboured, 


was univerſal, all Parts were affected 
with it ; and therefore in thoſe Peti- 
tions they might obſerve the Groans und 
miſerable wr en of all, After a 
long Diſcourſe of the great and noto- 
rious Dangers the Kingdom was in, by 
Invaſions threaten'd from abroad, and 
Inſurrections from within, he told 
them, The Obſtruftions, that had 
brought them into that Diſtemper, were 
principally the Obſtrution of Reforma- 
tion ip Matters of Religion; and that 
there was never Church or State afflift- 


ed with more Grievances of that Kind, 


than we had been; and as long as the 
Biſhops, and the corrupt Part of the 
Clergy, continued in their Power, there 
would be little Hope of Freedom, either 
from the Senſe of thoſe that continued, 
or the Fear of thoſe which were removed. 
And of that Obſtruftion, he ſaid, he 
must clear the Commons, who were in no 
Part guilty of it. Some good Bills they 
had already paſſed, and others were in 
Preparation, and might have been paſ- 
fed before that Time, if they had not 
found ſuch ill Succeſs in the other Houſe : 
HWhatſoever Miſchief that Obſtruction 
ſhould produce, they were free from it; 
they might have their Part of the Miſe- 
ry, they could have none in the Guilt or 
Diſhonour. ”- 

He ſaid; There was an Obſtructiunn 
in providing for the Defence 7 ihe: : 
Kingdom, that they might be enabled to 

Q q refif? 
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reſt a Foreign Enemy, and to ſuppreſs 
all civil Inſurrections: What Endea- 
vour they had uſed to remove them, but 
hitherto without that Succeſs and Con- 
currence which they expected, and where 
their Stop had been, and upon what 
Grounds they might proclaim their own 
Innocency and Faithfulneſs in that Par- 
ticular, they defired no other Witneſſes 
But their Lordſhips. ù 

He told them, The evil Influences, 
which had cauſed that Diſtemper, were 
the evil Councils about the King, the 
great Power, that a factious and inter- 


reſſed Party had in Parliament by the 


Continuance of the Votes of the Biſhops, 
and popiſh Lords, in their Lordſhips 
Houſe, and the taking in of others out of 


the Houſe of Commons, and otherwiſe to 


increaſe their Strength, the fomenting a 
malignant Party throughout the King- 
dom, the Fealonfies between the King 
and the Parliament. And after many 
bitter and ſeditious Expreſſions of the 


Court, and of all thoſe who were not 
of his Mind, he concluded, That he 
had nothing to propoſe to their Lordſbips 


by Way of Request or Defire from the 
Houſe of Commons; he doubted not, but 
their Judgments would tell them what 
was to be done; their Conſciences, their 
Honours, their Intereſts, would call 
upon them for the doing of it. The 
Commons would be glad to have their 
Help and Concurrence in ſaving ihe 
Kingdom; but if their Loraſhips ſhould 
fail, it ſhould not diſcourage them in do- 
ing their Duty ; and whether the King- 


dom be lo, or ſaved, they ſhould be ſor- 
ry, that the Story of this preſent Par- 


tiament ſhould tell Pofterity, that, in ſo 
great Danger and Extremity, the Houſe 
of Commons ſhould be enforced to ſave 
the Kingdom alone, and that the Houſe 
of Peers ſhould have no Part in the Ho- 
nour of the Preſervation of it, they hav- 
ing ſo great an Intereſt in the good Suc- 
ceſs of thoſe Endeavours, in reſpect of 
their great Eſtates, and hiph Degrees 
of Nobility. = 
As ſoon as this Conference was 
ended, the Speaker of the Houſe of 


Commons was appointed to give Mr. 


Pym ſolemn Thanks for his fo 
well performing that Service, and to 
require him to deliver his Speech in 


Writing in to the Houle, that it 
might be printed; which was done 


accordingly, to the End that the Peo- 
ple might underſtand, beſides thoſe 


Reproaches upon the King, how neg- 


ligent the Houſe of Peers were of 


their Welfare and Security. | 
When the Houſe of Commons 

found that none of theſe extraordinary 

Ways would throughly ſubdue the 


Houſe of Lords, but that, though 


they had very ſturdy Champions there, 
the major Part, albeit the Biſhops, 
and all the recuſant Lords were dri- 
ven from thence, ftill oppoſed them, 


whereby neither the Bill for the taking 


away the Biſhops Votes, nor about preſ- 


ſing, could paſs, and that they pe- 
remptorily ſtill refuſed to joyn in the 


Buſineſs of the Militia , they found a 
Way, as unpractiſed and as unnatural 
as any of the former, whereby they 


would be ſure to have an Influence 


upon the Houſe of Peers. It is an 


old Cuſtom, and Privilege of that 


Houſe, that upon any ſolemn Debate, 


whoſoever is not ſatisfied with the 


Concluſion and Judgment of the 
Houſe, may demand Leave to enter 
his Proteſtation, which muſt be grant- 


ed. The Original of this was in jea- 
lous Times, when Men deſired, for 


avoiding the 1ll Conſequence of any 


Act there, that their Diſſents might 


appear; and was very ſeldom practi- 


ſed, but when they conceiv'd Reli- 


gion, or the Crown, intrenched upon; 
inſomuch as you ſhall not find, in the 
Journals of many Parliaments, one 
Proteſtation enter'd; and when there 
was any, there was no more in the 
Records, than, after the Reſolution 
of the Houle is enter'd, That /uch a 
Lord defired that his Proteſtation or 
Diſſent might be enter'd, and often- 
times when ſeveral have diſſented 


from the general Opinion, not above 


one or two have enter'd their Prote- 
ſtation. But ſince this Parliament, as 
they alter*d this Cuſtom from Caſes of 
high Concernment to the moſt trivial 


Debates, the minor Part ordinarily. 


entering their Proteſtation, to the 


End that their Opinions might be 
taken Notice of, and who were oppo- . 
ſite to them, whereby the good and 
bad Lords were known and publiſhed ; 
ſo they alter*d the Form, and inſtead. 


of ſhort general Entries, cauſed the 
Matter of Debate to be ſumm'd Wy 
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and thereupon their Proteſtation, That 
they were not to be anſwerable for any 
Jaconveniencies or Miſchiefs, ihat 
ſhould befal the Common-wealth by rea- 
fon of this or that Reſolution. . 

It happen'd, about this Time, that 
upon ſome Overture in the Lords 
Houſe, which pleaſed them not, the 
violent Party there, in a diſorderly 
Manner, cry'd out, Aljourn, Adjourn, 
being not willing the Matter ſhould 
then come into Debate; others were 
not willing that the Houſe ſhould ad- 
journ. The Duke of Richmond trou- 


bled at that tumultuary and indirect 


Proceeding, ſaid, without directing 
himſelf to the Speaker, I they would 
adjourn, he wiſhed it might be for fix 
Months; or Words to that Effect; 
upon which ſome of the other Party 
immediately moved, That the Houſe 
might not riſe, and that the Duke would 
explain himſelf, and anſwer the making 
ſuch a Motion, as, being granted, 


would be deſtructive to the Common 


wealth. The Duke ſaid, He made no 
Motion, but uſed that Expreſſion, to 
ſhew his Difiike of the other Motion to 
adjourn at that Time, when there was 
Buſineſs in Agitation of great Concern- 
ment; and that when he ſpoke, all Men 
being upon their Feet, and out of their 
Places, he conceiv'd the Houſe had been 
1b. Upon this he was required to 
withdraw ; and then they, . who had 
long looked upon him with great En- 
vy and Animoſity, as the only great 
Perfon, and Officer at Court, who 
had diſcountenanced their Power, and 
their Stratagems, and had with Cou- 
rage always oppoſed their Extravagan- 
cies, and ſervile complying with the 
Houſe of Commons, inveigh'd againſt 
that Motion, As of too ſerious a Na- 
ture to be made a Fest of, and fit to be 
cenſured as mot fernicious io this King- 
dom, and deſtructive to Ireland; the 
War whereof could not proceed, if the 
Parliament ſhould have been adjourned 
for fix Months, as his Lordſhip had 
propoſed. | | 


On the other Side, it was alledg'd, 


That the Motion had never been made 
to the Houſe ; and therefore they ought 
no more to queſtion, or take Notice of it, 
than of every light or frolice Diſcourſe 
or Expreſſion, that negligently, or ca- 
- fually fell from any Man; which world 


Lo 
} 


reject, as it found reaſonable. 


take away all Liberty of Converſation. 
However, that if it had been ſeriouſly, 
and formally) made, it could be ns 
Crime, it being the neceſſary Liberty 
and Privilege of every Member to make 
any Motion he thought in his Judgment 
fit, which the Houſe would approve, or 
After a 
very fierce Debate, in which much 
Bitterneſs and Virulency was expreſſed, 
it was reſolv'd by the major Part, That 


the Dike hed committed no Offence; and 


/o he was as regularly abſolv'd as was 
Poſſible. Hereupon the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland, Pembroke, Eſſex, and 
Holland, who thought the Duke's Af- 
tection and Duty to his Maſter a Re- 
proach, and his Intereſt prejudicial to 
them, with the reſt of that Party en- 
ter*d their Proteſtation; That whereas 
ſuch a Motion had been made by the . 
Duke of Richmond, and upon being 
queſrioned for the ſame, he had been ac- 
quitted by the major Part, they were 
free from the Miſchiefs or Incenvenien- 


cies, which might attend the not puniſh- 


ing of an Offence tending ſo much to the 
Prejudice of King or Kingdom, 

This Proteſtation, by the Advice 
of that Nights Meeting, was, the 
next Day, taken Notice of in the 
Houle of Commons, and- the Matter 
itlelt of the Motion inlarged upon, by 
all poitible Aggravations, concerning 
the Perſon, and his Intereſt. It was 


ſaid, Here was an evil Counſellor, that 


had diſcover'd himfelf, and no doubt had 


been the Author of many of thoſe evil 
Counſels, which had brought that Trou- 
ble upon us; that he had receiv'd his 
Education in Spain, and had been made 
a Grandee of that Kingdom, and had 

been ever ſince notoriouſly of that Fac- 
tion; that his Siſters were Papiſts, aud 
therefore his Affedlion was to be que- 


ſtioned in Religion; that. he had vehe- 


mently oppoſed the Atainder of the Earl 


/ Strahord; was a Friend to Biſhops 
V4 | | 8 
and now, to prevent any poſſibility of 


Reformation, which could not be effected 
without the Concurrence of the two 
Houſes, had deſperately moved in the 
Houſe of Peers, where he had a great 


Fadlion, that it ſhould adjourn for ſix 


Months; in which Time the malignant . 


Party, of which he might well be thought 
the Head, and had the greatest Influence 


upon the King*s Aﬀettions, would pre- 
= vail 
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vail ſo far, that all future Hopes would 
be render'd deſperate, and the Kingdom 
of Ireland be utterly loft, and poſſeſſed by 
the Papiſts: That they were therefore 
to take this Opportunity, which God 
had given them, to remove ſo malignant 


and dangerous a Perſon from the King, 


and one ſo ſuſpected, from ſo important 


86 Charge as the Cinque Ports, of which 


the Duke was Lord Warden, and to ſend 
to the Lords te joyn with them in a De- 
Fre to the King to that Purpoſe. 

It was alledg*d, on the other hand, 
That the Duke was @ Perſon of great 
Honour and Integrity, and of ſo unble- 
miſbed a Fame, that in all the Diſcovery 
of the Court Offences, there cuas not any 
Reflection upon him. That bis Educa- 


tion had been, according to the bet 


Rules of the greateſt Perſons, for ſome 
Years beyond the Seas ; and that, hav- 
ing ſpent more Time in France and 


Italy, he viſited Spain; where his great 


Quality being known, and no queſtion as 4 


Compliment to this Kingdom, with which 
it was then in ftreight Allyance and 


Confederacy, that the King had conferr d 


the Honour of Grandee upon bim; which 
was of no other Advantage or Signiſica 
tion to him, than to be cover'd in the 
Preſence of that King, as the principal 
Subjects there are. That his Affection 
fo the Proteſtant Religion was unque- 
ſtionable and very eminent; and though 
his Siſters, who had been bred under 
their Mother, were Roman Catholicks, 
pet his Brothers, of whoſe Education he 
had taken the ſole Care, were very good 
Proteſtants. Fo 
That his Opinions in Parliament had 


been very avow'd, and were to be pre- 
ſumed to be according to his Conſcience, 


in the Profeſſion of which he was ſo pub- 


lick, that there was Reaſon to believe 


he uſed no ill Arts in private; ſince he 
had the Courage to do that aloud, which 
he had Reaſon to believe would diſpleaſe 
many. That it would be à great Pre- 
judice, and Blemiſh to thay Councils 
and Diſcoveries, if after ſo long Diſ- 
courſe of a mulignant Party, and evil 


Counſellors, of which they had never 
yet named any, they ſhould fir# brand 


this Lord with that Imputation upon 
ſuch a Ground and Occaſion, as mu 


include all thoſe Lords who had abſolvꝰd 


him, which was the major Part of the 


Lords. In a Word, that it would look 


lon Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


as if they had deviſed thoſe new Words 
to make Men afraid, and keep them in 
reſerve to apply to all thoſe with whon 
they were angry. 5 e 

But notwithſtanding all this, and all 
the Reaſon that could be ſpoken on 
that Part, and that there could be 
none on the other, after a Debate of 
very many Hours, till after nine of 
the Clock at Night, in which it was 


evident, that they meant, as far as in 


them lay, to Confound all thoſe, whom 
they could not Convert; it was reſolv'd 


by the Majority of Voices, not half of 


the Houſe being preſent at that unſea- 
ſonable Time of the Debate, Tha? they 
ſhould: accuſe the Duke of Richmond to 
the Lords to be one of the malignant 
Party, and an evil Counſellor to his 
Majeſty ; and to deſire them to joyn in 
a Requeſt to the King, that he might be 
remov'd from any Office or Imployment 
about his Perſon; which was ſolemnly 
recommended to the Lords according- 
ly, and by them ſo far receiv'd, that 
though the Deſire was rejected, no 
Diſlike or Diſapprobation of the Mat- 
ter or Manner was in the leaſt diſco- 
ver'd, or inſiſted on. 5 

All Things thus prepared, and ſo 
many Lords driven and kept from the 
Houſe, beſides the Biſhops, and they 
that ſtay*d there, by this laſt Inſtance, 
inſtructed how to carry themſelves, at 
leaſt how they provoked the 


Lords to proteſt, they reſolv'd once 


more to try whether the Houſe of 
Peers would be induced to joyn in the 
Buſineſs of the Militia, which they 
had twice refuſed ; - and to that Pur- 
poſe, their old Friends of the City in 
the ſame Numbers flocked to Wieſtmin- 
ſter, but under the new, receiv*d, and 
allowed, Style of Petitioners; but as 
unlike Petitioners to any of thoſe 
Lords or Commons, whom they un- 
derſtood to be malignant, as the other 


Tumults had been. From theſe Herds 


there were two notable Petitions deli- 
ver'd to the Houſe of Commons, the 
one from the Porters, their Number, 
as they ſaid, conſiſting of fifteen thou- 
ſand ; the other under the Title of 
many . thouſands of poor People in 
and about the City of London. 

After theſe ſcandalous and extrava- 


gant Petitions were deliver'd, the 
Houſe, according to its gracious 
. Cuſtom, 
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Cuſtom, ordered Thanks to be given 
for their great Kindneſs, To which 
when it was delivered by the Speaker, 
who told them that the Houſe was in 


Conſideration of thoſe Things, where- 
of they complained, tome of that Rab- 


ble, no doubt as they had been taught, 

replied, That they never, doubted the 
Houſe of Commons, but they heard all 
ſtuck in the Lords Houſe, and they deſi 


red to know the Names of thoſe Peers, 


who hindered the Agreement between the 


good Lords and the Commans ; which 


they preſſed with unheard of Rudeneſs 
and Importunity, and with a ſeeming 
Unwillingneſs withdrew, whilſt the 
Houſe took the Matter into further 
Conſideration. | 

Yet notwithſtanding this Provoca- 


tion, and that it was urged by many 


Members, ſome of which had been 


aſſaulted and ill treated by that Rab- 
ble in their Paſſage to the Houle, That 


the countenancing fuch licentious 


Perſons and Proceedings would be a 


great Blemiſh to their Counſels, they 


were again called in; and told, That 
the Houſe of Commons had e 
voured, and would continue their En- 
deavours for their Relief; and they 
doubted not, when they had dehver- 
ed their Petition, and what they had 
ſaid, to the Lords, which they would 
preſently do, the Cauſes of their E- 
vils would be found out, and ſome 
ſpeedy Courſe reſolved upon for their 
Relief; and therefore deſired them 
with Patience to attend a further An- 
ſwer. And accordingly that Petition 
was ſolemnly read; and delivered to 
the Lords at a Conterence z and the 
Conference no ſooner ended, than 
Mr. Hollis, one of thoſe five whom 


the King had accuſed a Month before 


of High Treaſon, was ſent to the 
Lords in a Meſſage to deſire them, 
That they would joyn with the Houſe 


of Commons in their Deſire to the King | 


about the Militia; to which he added, 
That if that Defire of the Houſe of Com- 
mens, was not aſſented io, he defired 
thoſe Lords who were willing to concur, 
would find ſome Means to make them- 
ſelves known, that it might be known 
who were again them, and they 


might make it known 10 thoſe that ſent 


th ER. 
After which Motion, and Meſſage, 
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the Lords again reſume the Debate; 
which the Earl of Northumberland be- 
gun with a Profeſſion, That whoſoe-. 


ver refuſed, in that Particular, to joyn 
with the Houſe of Commons, were, 


in his Opinion, Enemies to the Com- 
mon-Wealth; when the major Part 
of that Houſe had twice before refuſed 
to concur with them in it. Yet when 
his Lordſhip was queſtion'd for that 
unparliamentary Language, all the 
other Lords of that Faction joyned 
with him; and declared, That it 
was their: Opinion likewiſe : The 
Rabble being at the Door to execute 


whatever they were directed; ſo that 


many Lords out of a juſt Indignation 
to ſee their Honours, and their Liber- 
ties facrificed to the People by them- 
ſelves ;- others, out of a real Fear of 


being murder'd, if they ſhould, in 


that Conjuncture of Time, inſiſt on 
their former Reſolutions, withdfaw- 
ing themſelves; the major Part of 


thoſe, who ſtayed, concluded to joyn 


with the Houſe of Commons in their 
Deſire concerning the Militia. 

Upon the ſecond Day of February, 
ſome Members, appointed by both 


Houles, attended his Majeſty at Vind- 


ſor, with their Petition, That he 
would forthwith put the Tower of 


London, and all other Forts, and the 


whole Militia of the Kingdom, into 
the Hands of ſuch Perſons, as ſhould 
be recommended unto his Majeſty by 
both Houſes of Parliament; which, 
they aſſured themſelves, would be a 
hopeful Entrance into thoſe Courſes, 
which, through God's Bleſſing, ſhould 


be effectual tor che removing all Diffi- 


dence, and Miſapprehenſion between 
his Majeſty and his People; and for 
eſtabliſhing and enlarging the Honour, 


Greatneſs, and Power of his Majeſty, 


and Royal Poſterity ; and for the re- 
ſtoring and confirming the Peace and 
Happinels, of his loyal Subjects in all 
his Dominions. And to that their 
moſt neceſſary Petition, they ſaid, 


they did, in all Humility, expect his 


ſpeedy and gracious Anſwer, the great 
Diſtractions, and Diſtempers of the 
Kingdom, not admitting any Delay. 
At the ſame Time they likewiſe 
preſented another Petition to him, 
concerning the accuſed Members; in 
which they beſought him, To give 
R N Directions, 
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Directions, that the Parliament might 


be informed before Friday next (which 
was within two Days) what Proof 
there was againſt them, that accord- 


ingly they might be called to a legal 
Tryal; it being the undoubted 
Right, and Privilege of Parliament, 
that no Member of Parliament could 


be proceeded againſt, 
Conſent of Parliament. 
His Majeſty now found that theſe 
Perſons could not be compounded 


without the 


with, and that their Purpoſe was, by 


Degrees, to get ſo much Power into 
their Hands that they need not care 
for what was left in his; and that the 
Lords were in no Degree to be relied 
upon to maintain their own Privileges, 
much leſs to defend his Rights; and 


that they had the Power generally to 


impoſe upon the People's Underſtand- 


ing contrary to their own Senſes, and 


to perſwade them, That they were in 


Danger to be invaded by Foreign 


Enemies, when the King was not only 


in Peace with all Chriſtian Princes, 
but almoſt all other Nations ſo im- 


broiled in War, that they all defired 


the Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance of Eng- 


land ; none was in Caſe or Condition 
to diſturb it : And that there was a 


Decay and Deadneſs of Trade, and 


Want and Poverty growing upon the 
whole Kingdom, when no Man living 
had ever remember'd the like Plenty 


over the whole Land, and Trade was 
at that Height, that the like had ne- 


ver been known. 


He reſolved therefore to move 


himſelf to a greater Diſtance from 
London, where the Fears and Jealou- 


ties grew; and conſtantly to deny to 
paſs e any Act, that ſhould be recom- 


mended to him from the two Houſes, 
except what might concern Ireland, til] 


he might have a full Proſpect of all they 


intended to demand, and an equal 
Aſſurance how far they intended to 
gratify him for all his Condeſcentions; 
which Refolution was very Parliamen- 
tary, it having been rarely known, 


til! this preſent᷑ Parliament, that the 
Ring conſented to any Acts, till the 


Determination of the Seſſion. | 
The Truth is, when his Majeſty 
found the extream ill Succeſs of the 


Accufation againſt the Members, and 


that the Tumults, and the Petitioners, 


Perſons before mention'd w ere accuſed 


were no other than an Army at 
the Diſpoſal of thoſe, in whom he had 
no Reaſon to put his Confidence, and 
that all ſuch who expreſſed any emi- 


nent Zeal to his Service, would be - 


taken from him under the Style of 
elinquents and Malignants, he re- 
folved that the Queen, who was very 
full of Fears, ſhould go to Port/mouth, 
Colonel Goring, who was Governor 
thereof, having found Means to make 
ood Impreſſions again in their Ma- 
jeſties of his Fidelity; and that him- 
ſelf would go to Hull, where his Ma- 


gazine of Cannon, Arms, and Am- 


munition was; and that being ſecured 
in thoſe ſtrong Places, whither they 
who wiſhed him well, might reſort, 
and be protected, he would fit ſtill, 
till they who were over active, would 
come to Reaſon. 

But this, though reſolved with ſo 
much- Secrecy, that it was not com- 
municated to three Perſons, whether 
by the Treachery of one of thoſe few, 
or by the Curioſity of others (which 1 
rather believe) who found Means to 
over-hear all private Diſcourſes, was 
imparted to thoſe who procured thoſe 
Orders before mention*d for Hull and 
Portſmouth; by reafon whereof, and 
the Advice, and Promiſe of many 


Lords, That they would firmly unite - 


themſelves for the juſt Support of the 
Regal Power, with the extream Ap- 
prehenſion the Queen had of Danger, 


O 


that Counſel was laid aſide. That, 


which wrought ſo much upon the 


Queen's Fears, beſides the general 
Obſervation how the King was betray- 
ed, and how his Rights, and Power, 
were every Day wreſted from him, 
was an Advertiſement, that ſhe had 
received, of a Deſign in the Preva- 

lent Party to have accuſed her Majeſty 
of High. Treaſon ; of which, without 
doubt, there had been ſome Diſcourſe 
in their moſt private Cabals, and, I 
am perſwaded, was imparicd to her 
upon Deſign, and by Contrivance 


(tor there were ſome incor porated 1 in- 


to that Faction, Who exactly knew her 
Nature, Paſſions, and Infirmities) 
that the Diſdain of it might tranſport 
her to ſomewhat which might give 
them Advantage. And ſhortly atte 
that Diſcovery to her Majeſty, thote 
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of High Treaſon ; yet afterward, 
when they had received the full Fruits, 
they found Means to complain, as a 
great Argument of the Malignity of 
thoſe Perſons of Nearneſs to both 
their Majeſties, that an Infuſion had 


been made to the Queen, that there 


was a Purpoſe of acculing her of High 
Treaſon, and ſolemnly by Meſſage 
beſought her to diſcover, who had 
done that malicious Offence ; when 
they very well knew who it was, and 
for whole Sake the Queen was brought 
to return Anſwer, That ſhe had 
heard fuch a Diſcourſe, but took no 
Notice of it, as never believing it 
whereas if ſhe could have been compel- 
ed to have diſcovered, how they knew 
that the Queen had been informed, all 
the Secret would have appeared; the 
ſame Perſon firſt telling her what was 
in Projection againſt her, and then 
returning Intelligence of any Expreſ- 


fions, and Diſtemper, he might eaſily 


_ obſerve upon the e which 


the other begot. 

But both King and Queen were 
then upon that Diſadvantage, that all 
their Words, and Actions; which 
were the pure Reſults of their own 
Reaſons, and Judgments upon what 
they ſaw every Day occurred, were 
called the Effects of evil Countels: 
that ſo they might take the Liberty to 
reproach them with the more Licence 


whilſt what they received by the moſt 


ſecret Perjury of Bed-Chamber Spies, 
or what they forged themſelves, was 
urged as the Reſult of common Fame, 
or the Effects of their Fears and Jea- 
louſies, to the Rancor of which the 
moſt precious Balm of the Crown muſt 
be applied. And therefore it was 
concluded, That the Queen ſhould 
take the Opportunity of her Daughter 
the Princels Mary's Journey into 
Holland (who had been before mar- 
ried to the young Prince of Orange, 
and was now ſolemnly defired by the 
States Ambaſſadors to come into that 
Country) to tfanſport herſelf into 
Holland, - patiently to expect an A- 
mendment of the Affairs of England; 
and that the King ſhould retire into 
the North, and reſide at York, and 
deny all Particulars, till the whole 
Aiteration ſhould be franied. But the 


firſt Reſolution concerning the Queen 


2% 


which had converted, 


_ IJP: : 
was only publiſhed, the other, con- 
cerning the King, communicated to 
very few; both their Majeſties being 
reduced to ſo great Wants, that the 
Queen was compelled to coin, or fell, 
her Chamber-Plate for the Supply of 
her moſt neceſſary Occaſions, there be- 
ing no Money in the Exchequer, or 
in the Power of the Miniſters of the 
Revenue; the Officers of the Cuſtoms, 
out of which the Allowance for the 
weekly Support of their Majeſties 
Houſhold had been made, being en- 
Joyned by the Houſe of Commons, 
not to iſſue out any Money, without 
their particular Conſent, and Appro- 
bation. 

It was evident now that the accuſed 


Members were too mi ighty for the 


King or the Law, and that they would 
admit no other Judges of their Guilt, 
than ' themſelves, nor Rules of Pro- 
ceeding, than the Plurality of their 
own Voices: And therefore the 
King reſolv'd to give over any more 
Thought of that Buſineſs. And ſo to 
that Petition he anſwer'd, That as he 


once conceiv'd that he had Ground 


enough. to accuſe them, ſo now he 


found as good Cauſe wholly to wave 


any Proſecution of them. The other 
Petition concerning the Militia gave 
him more Trouble ; for though he 
was reſolved in no Degree to conſent 
to it, yet he was willing, till all 
Things could be ready for the Queen's 


Journey, and ſo for his own Remove, 
rather to delay it, than deny i it; leſt 


the ſame Army of Petitioners might 
come to Windſor to perſwade him, 
or prevailed 
over the Houſe of Peers. And he 
was perſwaded by ſome, who thought 


they knew the Temper of both Hou- 


ſes, that though they were now united 
in the Matter, they might eaſily be 
divided upon the Circumſtances; and 
that they would not be of one Mind 
in the Election of the Perſons to be 
Confided in. So that to that Petition 
his Majeſty returned this Anſwer: 
That he was willing to apply a Re- 


medy not only to their Dangers, but to 
their Doubts and Fears; and therefore 


that when he ſhould know the Extent of 
Power, which was intended to be eſta- 
bliſhed in thoſe Perſons, whom they de- 


fired to be Commanders of the Militia in 


ths 
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the ſeveral Counties, and likewiſe to 7 
what Time it ſhould be limited, that no 


Power ſhould be executed by his Majeſty 


alone without the Advice of Parlia- 


ment, ' then he would declare that he 
mould be Content to put in all the Forts, 
and over the Militia, ſuch Perſons as 
both Honſes of Parliament ſhould either 
approve, or recommend to him; ſo that 
they before declared the Names of the 
Perſons, whom they would approve or 
recommend; and ſo that no Perſons 
 fhould be named by them, again whom 
his Majeſty ſhould have juſt and un 
queſtionable Exception. | 
Which Anſwer, though 
a Conſent, gave them notable Encou- 
ragement, and exceedingly united the 
vulgar” Minds to them; which con- 
curred only with them, as they ſaw 
them like to prevail in what they went 
about.” And there was: no Danger of 


any Diſunion in the Nomination of 


Perſons; becauſe, though they ſhould 
at firſt admit ſuch into the Number, 
whom they could not ſufficiently truſt, 

nor plauſibly except againſt, yet when 
they were once poſſeſſed of the Power 
of Nomination, they might eafily 
weed out thoſe which were not agree- 
able to the Soil they were planted in. 
However this would take up ſome 
Time; and therefore to keep the 


King's Inclination to gratify them 


(for ſo they would underſtand it) 
warm, the ſame Day they received 
this Anſwer, they returned a Meſſage 

of Thanks; and defired his Majeſty, 
whilſt they were preparing all other 
Particulars according to his Command, 
that he would. confer the Cuſtody of 


the Tower upon Sir John Conzers, 


whom they had lately recommended 
to his Majeſty as a Perſon of great 
Merit. With which being ſurprized, 
and deſired Yikewiſe by Sir Fobn Byron 


to free him from the Agony and Vex- 


ation of that Place, which had expo- 
ſed his Perſon and Reputation to the 
Rage and Fury of the People, and 
_ compelled him to ſubmit to ſuch Re- 

roaches, as a generous Spirit could 
not brook without much Regret ; for 
he had upon frivolous Surmiſes been 


ſent for as a Delinquent, and been 


brought upon his Knees at the Bar of 
both Houſes ;. his Majeſty conſented 
to that Alteration , and made Sir 


it was not 


ohn Coniers Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Which was fuch an Inſtance of his 


yielding upon Importunity, that. from 


that Time they thought themſelves 
even poſſeſſed of the whole Militia of 

the Kingdom, „ 
Theſe Proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment made a deep Impreſſion upon all 


noble and generous Perſons, who 


found that their Pride and Ambition 
was ſo great, that they reſolved to re- 
move all Perſons, who were like to 


ſtand in their Way, by oppoſing any 
Thing they deſired, or by filling any 
Place, or Office, which they deſign'd 


ſhould be executed by ſome other Per- 
ſon, in whom they could Confide. The 
Earl of Newcaſtle, who was Governor 
to the Prince, knew very well in 
what Prejudice he ftood with the 
Earls of Eſſex, and Holland (two very 
powerful Perſons) who would be glad 
of any Opportunity to expoſe him to 
an Affront; and that they would find 
Occaſions enough upon the Account 


of his known Affections to the King's 


Service, from which it was not poſſible 
to remove or ſtartle him. He knew 


they liked not that he ſhould have the 


Government of the Prince, as one, 


who would infuſe ſuch Principles into 


him, as would not be agreeable to 
their Deſigns, and would diſpoſe him 
to no Kindneſs to their Perſons, and 
that they would not reſt till they faw - 
another Man in that Province; in or- 
der to which, they would pick all 
Quarrels they could, and load him 
with all Reproaches, which might 
blaſt him with the People, with whom 
he had a very good Reputation. Up- 
on thoſe Conſiderations, he very wile- 
ly retired from the Court, where he 
had expended much of his own For- 
tune, and only made himſelf obnoxious 
to the Malice, and Envy of other Pre- 


tenders; and defired the King to ap- 


prove of this his reaſonable Inclination, 


and to put the Prince under the 


Tuition of ſome Perſon of Honour of 
unqueſtionable Fidelity to him, and 
above the Reach of popular Diſappro- 
bation ; and, at the fame Time men- 


tion'd the Marquis of Hertford, who 


was indeed ſuperior to any Tempta- 
tions. The King could not diſlike the 
Ears Judgment upon his own In- 


tereſt and Concernment; and did fore- 


ſee 
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ſee likewife that he might probably 
have Occaſion to uſe his Service under 
another Qualification; and therefore 
was well contented to diſmiſs him 
from the Prince, and made the Mar- 


quis of Hertford Governor to the 


Prince in his Room. | | | 
Now the Bill for taking away the 
Votes of Biſhops out of the Houſe of 
Peers, which was called a Bill for 
taking away all Temporal Juriſdiction 


from thoſe in holy Orders, was no 


ſooner paſſed the Houſe of Peers, than 


the King was earneſtly deſired to give 


his Royal Aſſent to it. The King 
returned, That it was a Matter of 


Concernment; and therefore, he would 
take Time 0 Atviſe, and evorld return 


an Anſwer in convenient Time. But 
this Delay pleated not their Appetite 3 


they could not attempt their perfect 


Reformation in Church and State, till 
| thoſe Votes were utterly aboliſhed ; 
therefore they fent the ſame Day again 
to the King, who was yet at Mindſor, 
and gave him Reafons to perſwade 
him 7mmeatately to conſent to it; one 
of which was the Grievances the Sub. 

jetts ſuffer d by the Biſhops exerciſing of 
Temporal Furiſiittion, and their mak- 
ing a Party in the Lords Houſe ; a Se- 
cond, the great Content of all Sorts by 
the happy Conjunttion of both Houſes in 
their Abſence: And a Third, that the 
paſſing that Bill would be a comfortable 
Pledge of his Majeſty's gracious Aſſent 


o the future Remedies of ihoſe Ewils, 
which were to be preſented to him, this 


once being paſſed. 


Reaſons ſufficient to have converted 


him, if he had the leaſt Inclination or 
Propenſity to have concurr'd with 
them. For it was, upon the Matter, 
to perſwade him to joyn with them in 


this, becauſe, that being done, he 


ſhould be able to deny them nothing. 


However thoſe of greateſt Truſt 


about the King, and who were very 
faithful to his Service, though in this 
Particular exceedingly deceiv'd in their 
Judgments, and not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Conſtitution of the 
Kingdom, perſwaded him, that the 
paſſmg this Bill was the only May to 
preſerve the Church, there being ſo 
united a Combination in this Particular, 
| that he would not be able to withſtand 
it, Whereas, by the paſſing this Bill, 
*. „ | | 


fo many Perſons in both Houſes would be 
fully ſatisfied, that they weuld joyn in 
no further. Alteration : 
other hand, if they were croſſed in this, 
they would violently endeavour an Ex- 
tirpation of Biſhops; and a demoliſhing 
of the whole Fabrick of the Church. 
They alledged, bat be was, upon 
the Matter, depri ved of their Votes al- 


ready, they being not ſuffer d to come to 


the Houſe, and the major Part in Pri- 


Jon under an Accuſation of High Trea- 


Jon, of which there was not like to be 


any Reformation, till theſe preſent. Diſ- 


tempers were compoſed. They told 
him, here were Iwo Matters of great 
Importance preſſed upon him for his 
Royal Ajjent, but they were not of equal 


Conſequence, and Concernment to his 


Sovereign Power : The Fir, that Bill 
touching the Biſhops Votes; and the 
other, the whole Militia of the King- 
dom, the granting of which would abſo- 
lutely divcit him of all regal Power ; 
that he would not be able to deny both; 
but by granting the farmer, in which be 
parted with no Matter of Moment, be 


world, it may be, not be preſſed in be 


ſecond. 7 | 
Theſe Arguments, though uſed by 


Men whom he moſt truſted, and 


whom he knew to have oppoſed that 
Bill in its Paſſage, and to be cordially 
Friends to the Church of Exgland in 
Diſcipline and Doctrine, prevail'd 
not ſo much with his Majeſty, as the 
Perſwaſions of the Queen; who was 


not only perſwaded to think thoſe 


Reaſons valid (and there are that be- 
lieve that Infuſion to have been made 
in her by her own Prieſts, by In- 


ſtructions from France, and for Rea- 


ſons of State of that Kingdom) but 


that her own Safety very much de- 


pended upon the King's Conſent to 
that Bill; and that, if he ſhould refuſe 
it, her Journey into Holland would be 
croſſed by the Parliament, and poſſi- 
bly her Perſon in Danger either by 
the Tumults, which might eaſily be 
brought to Vindſor from Weſtminſter, 
or by the Inſurrection of the Countries 


in her Paſſage from thence to Dover, 


where- ſhe intended to take Shipping. 

Theſe Inſinuations and Diſcourſes to 
far ſatisfied the Queen, and ſhe the 
King, that, contrary to his moſt po- 
ſitive Reſolution, the King conſented, 
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both that Bill, and the other about 
Preſſing; which was done according- 


The paſſing that Bill for taking 


away the Biſhops Votes, exceedingly 
weaken'd the King's Party; not only 
23 it ſwept away ſo conſiderable a 


Number out of the Houſe of Peers, 
which were conſtantly devoted to him; 
but as it made Impreſſion on others, 
whoſe Minds were in. Suſpence, as 
when Foundations are ſhaken. Be- 
ſides, they that were beſt acquainted 


with the King's Nature, Opinions, 


and Reſolutions, had Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that no Exigence could have 


wrought upon him to have conſented 
to ſo Anti-Monarchical an Act; and 
therefore, never after retained any 


Confidence, that he would deny what 
was importunately aſked ; and ſo, ei- 
ther abſolutely withdrew themſelves 


from thoſe Conſultations, thereby 
avoiding the Envy, and the Danger 
of oppoſing them, or quietly ſuffered 


themſelves to be carried by the Stream, 
and to conſent to any Thing that was 
attempted. . 

The Queen being ſhipped for Hol- 
land; his Majeſty returned to Green- 


wich, Whither he had ſent to the Mar- 
quis of Heriford to bring the Prince 


of Wales from Hampton-Court to meet 
him ; of which as ſoon as the Houſes 
were advertiſed, they ſent a Meſſage 
to the King, who was upon his Way 
from Dover, to defire him, That the 


Prince might not be removed from 
_ Hampton-Court, for that they conceiv- 
ed his Removal at that Time, might be 


a Cauſe to promote Fealcufies and Fears 
in the Hearts of his good Subjects, 
which they thought neceſſary to avoid; 
and, at the ſame Time, ſent an ex- 
preſs Order to the Marquis of Hert- 


5 ford, To require him not to ſuffer the 


Prince to go to Greenwich; but his 
Lordſhip, chooſing rather to obey 


the King's Commands than theirs, 


carried his Highneſs to his Father:; 
of which the Houſes no ſooner were 
informed, than they ſent ſome Mem- 
bers of both Houſes to Greenwich, 10 


bring the Prince from thence to Lon- 
don. But when they came ſthither, 
they found the King, whom they did 
not expect there; and ſo made no 
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and ſent a Commiſſion for the enacting 


Attempt, to perform that Command. 
The Reaſon of this Extravagancy (be- 
ſides their natural Humour to affront 
the King, and this ſeeming Care of 
the Prince was a popular Thing) was 
pretended to be an Information the 

had received from a Member of the 


Houle; | 


There was was one Griffith a young 


WYelſhman, of no Parts or Reputation, 


but for eminent Licence ; this Youth 


had long, with great Boldneſs, fol- 


lowed the Court, and pretended to 
Preferment there; and ſe in the 
Houſe had always oppoſed, as far as 


not conſenting, all the undutiful Acts 


towards the King, and upon his Stock 
of Merit, had preſſed more confident- 
ly for a Reward ; and, when the 
Queen was ready to take Shipping at 


Dover for Holland, he barefaced im- 


portuned her to mediate to the King, 
That he might be forthwith admitted of 


the Prince's: Bed-Chamber ; the which 


her Majeſty refuſing, he told his 
Companions, That fince he could not 
render himſelf conſiderable by doing the 


King Service, he would be conſiderable 
| by doing him Diſſervice : 
made great Haſte to London, and o- 


penly in the Houſe told them (the 
ſame Day that the Prince was to go to 
Greenwich) That if they were not exat?- 
ly careful, they would ſpeedily leſe the 
Prince; for, to his Knowledge, there 
was a Deſign and Reſolution immediate- 
ly to carry bim into France, From 


which groundleſs Information, he was 
taken into their Favour; and his Ma- 
lice ſupplying the Defect of other 
Parts, was thenceforth taken into 
Truſt, and uſed as their Bravo to 
juſtify all their Exceſſes in Taverns and 


Ordinaries. And Mr. Hambden, 
ſhortly after this Diſcovery, took him 
in his Arms, telling him, His Soul 


rejoyced to ſee, that God had put it in- 


zo his Heart to take the right Way, 


Now in this very Time, we ſpeak _ 


of, and in the very Buſineſs of the 
Militia, when every Day very great 
Multitudes of Petitions from moſt of 
the Counties of Exgland, and from the 
City of London, were preſented to 


both Houles, to defire they might be 


put into a Poſture of Defence; and 


that they would cauſe the Ordinance 


for the Militia to be ſpeedily executed, 
which 
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zyhich was alledged to be an Inſtance 
of the People's Deſire throughout the 
Kingdom, and the chief Ground of 
their Proceeding; the moſt ſubſtantial 
Citizens of London both in Reputation 
and Eſtate, finding that the Militia of 
that City, with which by their Char- 
ter, and conſtant Practice, the Lord 


Mayor had been always intruſted, was. 


now with a moſt extravagant Power to 
be committed to a Number of factious 


Perſons of the City, part of whom 


conſiſted of Men of no Fortune, or 
Reputation, reſolv'd to petition both 


Houſes, Not to alter the original Con- 
ſtitution, and Right of their City : | 


and, to that Purpoſe, a Petition was 
ſigned by ſome hundreds, and very 
probably would in few Days have been 


ſubſcribed by all, or moſt of the ſub- 


ſtantial Citizens of London. The 
Houſe had Notice of - this Petition, 
which they called another Conſpiracy 
and Plot againſt the Parliament, and 
immediately employed a Member of 
their own to procure a Sight of it; 
who, under a Truſt of re-delivering it, 
go it into his Hands, and brought it 
to the Houſe of Commons; upon 
which, ſome principal Citizens, who 
had ſubſcribed it, were examined, and 
committed to Priſon ; and a Direction 
given, that a Charge, and Impeach- 
ment ſhould be prepared againſt the 
| Recorder of London, who, they heard, 
had been of Council in the drawing up, 
and preparing that Petition, and they 
knew, was oppolite to their Tumul- 
tuary Proceedings. So when the chief 
Gentlemen of Oxfordſhire heard, that 
a Petition had been delivered to the 
Houſe of Commons in their Name, 
and the Name of that Country, againſt 
the eſtabliſhed Government of the 
Church, and for the Exerciſe of the 
Militia, they aſſembled together to 
draw up a Petition- diſavowing the 
former, and to deſire, That the ſettled 
Las might be obſerved; of which the 

Lord Say having Notice, he procured 


the chief Gentlemen to be ſent for as f: 


Delinquents, and ſo ſuppreſſed that / 
, * fore God, and Man. 


1 Addreſs: And this was the Meaſure 


of their Juſtice in many other Particu- 


lars of the ſame Nature, receiving and 
cheriſhing all mutinous, and ſeditious 
\ Petitions, and diſcountenancing ſuch 
as beſought the Continuance, and 


Kingdom: | 
They could not think they diſcharged. 


Vindication; of the ſo long celebrated 
and happy Government in Church 


and State; the prime Leaders of that 


Faction not bluſhing, in publick De- 


already his Wiſh; but they that defired 
an Alteration, could not otherwiſe have 


their Defires known, and therefore were 
to be countenanced. 2 


. 


The Committee, which preſented | 


the Declaration to the King at New- 
Market, preſented likewiſe additional 
Reaſons, as they called them, for his 


Majeſty's Return, and Continuance 
near the Parliament; as a Matter, in 


their Apprehenſion, of ſo great Ne- 
ceſſity, and Importance towards the 
Preſervation of his Perſon, and his 
And they ſaid, 


their Duties in the fingle Expreſſion of 
their Defire, unleſs they added ſome fur- 
ther Reaſons to back it with. 1. His 


Majeſty's Abſence would cauſe Men to 


believe, that it was out of Deſign to diſ- 
courage the Undertakers, and hinder the 
other Proviſions for raiſing Money for 
Defence of Ireland. 
much hearten the Rebels there, and diſ- 
alfected Perſons in this Kingdom, as 


being an Evidence, and Effet of the 


Fealouſy and Divifion between his Ma- 


jeſty, and his People. 3. That it would 
much weaken, and withdraw. the Aﬀec- 
tion of the Subject from his Majeſty ; 
without which, a Prince is deprived of 
his chiefeſt Strength; and Luſtre, and 
left naked to the greateſt Dangers and 
Miſeries that can be imagined. 4. That 
it would invite, and encourape the Ene- 
mies of our Religion and the State in 
foreign Parts, to the attempting, and 
acting of their evil Deſigns and Inteu- 
ti;ns towards us. Thoſe Conſiderations, 
they ſaid, hreaten*d ſo great Dangers 
to his Perſon, and to all his Dominions, 
that, as his Great Council, they held 
it neceſſary to repreſent to him this their 


aithful Advice, that ſo; whatſoever 
ould follow, they might be excuſed be- 


After this Declaration was read, 


the King after a ſhort Pauſe, ſaid to 


them, | 
J am confident that you expert not I 


ſhould give you a ſpeedy Anſwer to this 


ſtrange 


2. It would very 


bates in the Houſe, to aver, That no 
Man ought to Petition for the Govern- 
ment eftabliſhed by Law, becauſe he had 
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ſtrange and unexpected Declaration; 
and I am ſorry, in the Diſtraction of 
this Kingdom, you ſhould think this 
Way of Addreſs to be more convenient, 
than that propounded, by my Meſſage of 
the twentieth of January last, to both 
Houſes. As concerning the Grounds of 


your Fears and Fealouſies, I will take 


Time to anſwer them particularly; and 
doubt not but I fhall do it to the Satis- 


faction of all the World. God in his 


good Time will, I hope, diſcover the 
Secrets and Bottoms of all Plots, and 


Treaſons ; and then I ſhall Rand right 
in the Eyes of all my People. IT ftill 


confeſs my Fears, and call God to wit- 
neſs, that they are greater for the true 
Proteſtant Profeſſion, my People and 
Laws, than for my'own Rights or Safe- 
ty; though I mut tell you, I conceive 


none of theſe are free from Danger. 


What would you have ® Have J vio- 
lated your Laws? Have I denied to 
paſs any one Bill for the Eaſe, and Se- 
curity of my Subjetts ? I do not aſk you 
what yeu have done for me. Are my 
People tranfported with Fears and Ap- 


- prehenſions ® I have offer*d as free, 


and general a Pardon as your ſelves can 
deviſe. There is a Judgment from Hea- 
ven upon this Nation, if theſe Diſtrac- 


tions continue, God ſo deal with me, 


and mine, as all my Thoughts, and In- 


tentions, are upright for the Mainte- 


nance. of the true Proteſtant Profeſſion, 

and for the Obſervation and Preſerva- 

tion of the Laws of the Land: And 1 

hope God will. bleſs, and affit thoſe 

Laws for my £61 jucnih | 
This being ſu 


jeſty, and he having taken further 
Time to anſwer the Declaration, and 


the Reaſons, the Committee beſought 
him, Since they were to carry back with 


them no other Anſwer, that his Majeſty 
would vouchſafe to give them what he 


had ſpoken, in Writing ; which, the 


next Morning, he did : And then 
the Earl of Holland again defired him, 
That he would refide nearer his Parlia- 
ment; whereunto the King briefly 
anſwered, 1 would you had given me 
Cauſe; but ] am ſure this Declaration 
is not the Way to it. Then being aſk- 


ed by the Earl of Pembroke, whether 


the Militia might not be granted, as 
was deſired by the Parliament, for a 


| ddenly, and. with 
' ſome Vehemence, {ſpoken by his Ma- 


the Rebellion | 
Time ? He anſwered, By God, not 


For an Hour, You have aſſed that of me 
in this, was never aſked of a King, and 


with which I will not trust my Wife, 
and Children. He told them, he could 
not have believed the Parliament would 


have ſent him fuch a Declaration, if he 


had not ſeen it brought by ſuch Perſons : 
And faid, he was ſorry for the Parlia- 
ment, but glad he had it ; for by that 


he doubted not to ſatisfy his People. 


As ſoon as the Committee returned 
and reported what Anſwer they had 
received, and in what Diſpoſition and 
Temper they found, and left the 
King; it was order*d, that their De- 
claration, which they had ſent to him, 
ſhould be ſpeedily printed, and care- 
fully diſperſed thoughout the King- 
dom, that the People might fee upon 
what Terms they ſtood ; and all other 


poſſible Courſes were taken to poiſon 


the Hearts, and Affections of the 
Subjects; and to ſuppreſs all choſe, 


who, in any Degree, ſeemed to diſlike 


their high Proceedings. Above all, 
Care was taken to place ſuch Preach- 


ers, and Lecturers, in the moſt popu- 
lous Towns and Pariſhes, as were 
well known to abhor the prefent Go- 


vernment, and Temperature of Church 


and State z many of whom were re- 
commended, and poſitively injoyned, 
and impoſed upon Parifhes, by the 


Houſe of Commons; and others, by 


ſuch factious Members, whoſe Repu- 


tation was moſt current. And that 
they might be ſure to be as ſtrong and 


abſolute at Sea, as at Land, they ap- 
pointed the Earl of Northumberland, 


Lord Admiral, to fend the Names of 


all thoſe. Captains of Ships, who were 
to attend the Fleet for that Summer 
Service, to them, to the End they 
might have ſuch Men; in whom 2h:y 
might Conde; which his Lordſhip 


moſt punctually obſerved. By which 


they helped to free him of thoſe Offi- 
cers whom he could not plauſibly 
have diſcharged; and ſtruck out the 
Names of thoſe, whoſe Affections, or 


Relations they thought themſelves not 


ſecure in. 1 8 
The King thought it now Time, 
according to his former Reſolution, 
which he had not communicated to 
many, to remove to Zer-, which was 
a Place of good Reception, and Con- 
: veniency, 
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veniency, for thoſe who were willing 
to attend him; and to the End that 
there might be publick Notice of it, 
he ſent from Huntington, ' when he was 
upon his Journey, a Meſſage to both 
Houſes, That being then in his Remove 
to his City of York ; where be intended 
to make his Refidence for ſome Time, he 
thought fit to ſend that Meſſage to them, 
and very earneſtly to defire them, that 
they would uſe all poſſible Induſtry in ex- 
pediting the Buſineſs of Ireland; in 
which they ſhould find fo chearful a 
Concurrence from his Majeſty, that no 
| Tnconvenience ſhould happen to that Ser- 
vice by his Abſence. Therefore, if the 
Misfortunes and Calamities of his poor 
Proteſtant Subjects there fhould grow 
upon them (though he ſhould be deeply 
concern d in, and ſenſible of their Suf- 
ferings) he ſaid, he ſhould waſh his 
Hands before the World from the leaf 
Imputation of Slackneſs in that most ne- 
ceſſary, and pious Work. 8 
And, that he might leave no Way 
unattempied, which might beget a good 
Underſtanding between him and his 
Parliament, he laid, he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to declare, that, as he had been 
ſo tender of the Privileges of Parlia- 
ment, that he had been ready and for- 
ward to retrat? any At of his own, 
which he had been informed had trenched 
upon their Privileges; ſo he expected 
an equal Tenderneſs in them of his 
known Prerogatives, which are the un- 
queſtionable Privileges of the Kingdom 
among t <which, he was aſſured, it was 
a Fundamental one, that his Subjects 
could not be obliged to obey any Act, 
Order or Injunction, to which he had 
not given his Conſent. | | 
And, therefore, be thought it neceſſary 
to publiſh, that he em pected, and thereby 
required, Obedience from all bis loving 


Subjetts to the Laws ctabliſhed;, and 


that they preſumed not upon any Pre- 
tence of Order, or Ordinance, to which 
his Majeſty was no Party, concerning 
the Militia, or any other Thing, to do, 
or execute what was not warrantable by 
thoſe Laus; he being reſolved to keep 
the Laws himſelf, and to require Obe- 
dience to them from all his Subjects. 
I have not known both Houſes in 
more Choler and Rage than upon the 
receiving this Meſſage, which came 
early to them on Wedneſday the fix- 
a. 8 | | 

* 


teenth of March. Now the Day be- 
fore had been ſpent in preparing all 
Things ready for the Ordinance of 
the Militia ; they had Voted, and Re- 
ſolved, that it was not any May against 


the Oath of Allegiance, that all the 


Commiſſions to Lieutenants under the 
Great Seal were illegal, and void; and 
that whoſoever ſhould execute any Power 
over the Militia by colour ef any Com- 


miſſion of Lieutenancy, without Conſent 


of both Houſes of Parliament, ſhould be 


accounted a Diſturber of the Peace of the 


Kingdom. Then they agreed upon 
this Propoſition, That the Kingdom 
had been of late, and ſtill was, in ſo 
evident and imminent Danger, both 
from Enemies abroad, and à popiſb and 
diſcontented Party at home, that there 
was an urgent and meviiable Neceſſity 
of putting his Majeſty's Subjects into a 
Poſture of Defence, for the Safeguard 
both of the King, and his People; and 
that the Lords and Commons, appre- 
hending that Danger, and being ſenſible 
of their own Duty to provide a. ſuitable 
Prevention, had, in ſeveral Petitions, 
addreſſed themſelves to his Majeſty for 
the ordering the Militia of the Kingdom 
in ſuch a Way, as was agreed upon, by 
the Wiſdom of both Houſes, to be mo## 
proper for the preſent Exigence of the 
Kingdom : Yet they could not obtain 
it; but his Majeſty did ſeveral Times 
refuſe to give his Royal Aſent thereun- 


to. Upon this Propofition, they reſolv- 


ed, that in that Caſe of extreme Danger, 
and of his Majeſty*s Refuſal, the Ordi- 
nance agreed on by both Houſes for the 
Militia did oblige the People, and oupht 
to be obeyed, by the Fundamental Laws 
of the Kingdom; and that ſuch Perſons 
as ſhould be nominated Deputy Lieute- 
nants, and approved by both Houſes, 
ſhould receive the Commands of both 
Houſes, to take upon them to execute 
their Offices. All which Reſolutions 
were ordered, the ſame Night, to be 
Printed and Publiſhed : So that, 
when the King's Meſſage from Hunt- 
ington was read the next Morning, 
and feemed to be againſt their Votes of 
the Day before, they concluded, That 
it could not be ſent from the King, but 
that it had been inſerted in Blanks left 
in the Town for ſuch Purpoſes, and 
immediately. made a Committee, To 
find out by whom that Meſſage was 
TX qu 
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framed. But when they remember*d, 


| ſent of both Houſes : 


The Hiſtory of 


that they had voted as much a Week 
before, and had examin'd the Gentle- 
men who brought it, and had receiv'd 
it from the King's own Hand, they 


| proceeded no further in that Inquiſi- 


tion; but ſatisfied themſelves with a 
new Vote, That thoſe 'Perſons, who 
adviſed his Majeſty to abſent himſelf 


from the Parliament, and thoſe that 
adviſed him to that Meſſage, were 


Enemies to the Peace of the Kingdom, 
and juſtly to be ſuſpected to be Favourers 
of the Rebellion in Ireland. 


It was now known, that the King 


was gone to Zork, which made them 


apprehend their Principality of Hull 


might be in Danger; and therefore 
they immediately reſolve, That no 


Forces whatſoever ſhould be admitted in 
that Town, Without the immediate Con- 
Which Order 
was ſent thither by an Expreſs. And 


having prepared the People to be rea- 


dy for the Militia, by publiſhing, 
That, in caſe of extreme Danger, they 
were to obey that Ordinance; they 
were, in the next Place, to find the 
Danger to be extreme; and, to that 


Purpoſe, they produced Letters with- 


out any Name, pretended to be writ- 


ten from Amſterdam, ſignifying, That 
they had Intelligence there, that there 
was an Army ready in Denmark 7o be 
tranſported into England, and was to 
be landed at Hull z which, they ſaid, 


had been confirmed to them, by a Perſon 


of Reputation, from New-Market, who 
confirmed the Intelligence of Denmark : 
And added, that there were likewiſe 
Forces ready in France to be landed at 
Hull. | = 

Of this, how groſs and ridiculous 
ſoever it appeared to wiſe Men, they 
made a double Uſe, (beſides the gene- 
ral Impreſſion in the People) the one 
to colour and countenance their Or- 
ders to their Governor there; the 
other, to make the King's Reſidence 
in thoſe Parts ſuſpected and grievous, 
as if he came thither only to bring in 
Foreign Forces upon them. With 
theſe Alarms of foreign Forces, they 
mingled other Intelligence of the Pa- 
piſts in England, That they had a Pur- 
poſe of making an Inſurrection; and 
therefore they proceeded in preparing 
a Bill to ſecure the Perſons of thoſe of 


the Rebellion 
the beſt Quality, and greateſt Intereſi, 
and injoyning the Oath of Supremacy 
to be taken with great Rigour ; and, 
amongſt other Stratagems they had to 


humble the Papiſts, I remember, up- 


on an Information that they uſed their 
Proteſtant Tenants worſe in the raifin 


their Rents, than they did thoſe of 
their own Religion, there was an Or- 


der, That they fhould not raiſe the 


Rents of their Tenants, above the Rates 
that the Proteſtant Landlords adjoyning 
receiv'd from their Tenants : By Vir- 
tue of which, in ſome Places, they 
undertook to determine what Rents 
their Tenants ſhould pay to them. - 
They proceeded now to provide all 
neceſſary Means for the raiſing great 
Sums of Money, by the diligent Col- 
lection of what was granted by former 
Acts, and by a new Bill for the raiſing 
of four hundred thouſand Pounds, for 
the Payment of the great Debts of the 
Kingdom (by which they meant the 
Remainder of the three hundred thou- 
ſand Pounds, they had bountifully 
given to their Brethren of Scotland) 
and the Support of the War of Jre- 
land: All which Monies were to be 
received, and diſpoſed as the two 
Houſes ſhould direct; of which 
though the King ſaw the Danger, that 
might, and did after enſue thereupon, 
yet he thought that probable Inconve- 
nience and Miſchief to be leſs, than 
that, which the Scandal of denying 
any thing, upon which the Recovery 
of Ireland ſeem'd to depend, would 
inevitably bring upon him; and ſo. 
ratified whatſoever they brought to 


him of that Kind, 


But notwithſtanding all. theſe Pre- 
parations on this Side the Sea, the Re- 
lief, and Proviſion was very ſlowly 
ſupplied to the other Side; where the 
Rebels {till increaſed in Strength, and 


inlarged their Power, very many Per- 


ſons of Honour, and Fortune, who 
till then had ſate ſtill, and either were, 
or ſeem'd to be averſe to the Rebel - 
lion, joyning with them, as being 
deſperate, and conceiving the utter 
ſuppreſſing their Religion, and the 
very Extirpation of their Nation, to 
be decreed againſt them. And with- 
out Doubt, the great Reformers here 
were willing enough to drive them to 
any Extremity, both out of en, 5 
an 
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and Contempr, as a People eaſy to be 
rooted out, and that the War might 
be kept up ſtill; ſince they feared an 
Union in that Kingdom might much 


prejudice their Deſigns in this, both 


as it might ſupply the King with 
Power, and take away much of theirs; 
whereas now they had Opportunity, 


with Reference to Ireland, to raile 


both Men and Money, which they 
might be able to imploy upon more 
preflings Occaſions, as they will be 
found afterwards to have done. Nei- 


ther was it out of their Expectation - 
and View, that, by the King's con- 


ſenting to that ſevere Decree, he 
might very probably diſcourage his 


Catholick Subjects, in his other Do- 
minions, from any extraordinary Acts 


of Duty, and Affection; at leaſt, that 
it would render him leſs conſidered by 
moſt Catholick Princes. And they 
knew well what Uſe to make of any 


Diminution of his Intereſt, or Repu- 


tation. Theſe Matters thus ſettled, 
for the Eaſe of the two Houſes, who 
were now like-to have much to do, 
they appointed the whole Buſineſs of 
Treland to be managed by Commiſſion 
under the Great Seal of England, by 
four Lords, and eight Commoners, 
whom they recommended to the King, 


and who were always to receive In- 


ſtructions from themſelves. And in 
this State, and Diſpofition, were the 
Affairs of Ireland, when the King 
went to York, where let us now reſort 


to him. | 


which was about the End of the Year 
1641, and found his Reception there 
to be equal to his Expectation, the 
Gentry, and Men of Ability of that 
great and populous County (ſome 
very few excepted) expreſſing great 
Alacrity for his Majeſty's being with 
them, and no leſs Senſe of the inſo- 
lent Proceedings of Parliament; there- 
upon, he reſolv'd to treat with the 
two Houſes in another Manner than 
he had done, and to let them clearly 
know, That as he would deny them no- 
thing that was fit for them to aſk, ſo he 
would yield to nothing that was unrea- 


| ſonable for bim to grant; and that be 
would hade nothing extorted from bim, 


that he was not very well inclined to 
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conſent to. So, within few Days after 
his coming thither, he ſent them a 


Declaration (which he cauſcd to be 


printed, and, in the Frontiſpiece, re- 
commended to the Conſideration of 
all his loving Subjects) in Anſwer to 
that preſented to him at New- Market 
ſome Days before. 

But the Day before this Anſwer of 
his Majeſty came to the Members then 
fitting at Weſtminſter, though they 
knew they ſhould ſpeedily receive it, 
leſt ſomewhat in it might anſwer, and 
ſo prevent ſome other Scandals they 
had a Mind to lay to his Majeſty*s 
Charge, they ſent a Petition to him, 
in the Name of the Lords and Com- 
mons, upon Occaſion of the ſhort 
curſory Speech he made to their Com- 
mittee (which is before mentioned) at 
the Delivery of their Declaration at 
New-Market, in which they told 


him, | 


That the Lords and Commons in Par- 
liament could not conceive, that that © 
Declaration, which he received from 
them at New-Market, was ſuch as did 
deſerve that Cenſure his Majeſty was 


- pleaſed to lay upon them in that Speech, 


which his Majeſty made to that Com- 
mittee ; their Addreſs therein, being 
accompanied with Plainneſs, Humility, 
and Faithfulneſs; they thought more 
proper for the removing the Diſtraftion 


of the Kingdom, than if they had then © 


proceeded according to bis Meſſage of the 
twentieth of January; by which he was 
pleaſed to defire, that they would declare, 


„„ | what they intended to do for his Ma- 
As ſoon as the King came to York, 


Jeſty, and what they expetted to be done 
for themſelves; in both which, they 
laid, they had been very much hinder*d 
by his Majeſty*s Denial to ſecure them, 
and the whole Kingdom, by ſettling the 


Militia : And until his Majeſty ſhould 


be pleaſed to concur with his Parlia- 


ment in thoſe neceſſary Things, they held 
it impoſſible for his Majeſty to give the 


World, or his People, ſuch Satisfaction 
concerning the Fears and Fealouſies, 
which they had expreſſed, as they boped 
his Majeſty had already received touch- 
ing that Exception, which he was pleaſ- 
ed to take to Mr. Pym's Speech. And 
if any extraordinary Concourſe of Peo- 
ple out of the City to Weſtminſter had 

the Face and Shew of Tumult and Dan= 
ger, in bis Majeſty's Apprehenſion, it 


would 
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would appear to be cauſed by his Ma- 
jeſty's Denial of ſuch a Guard to bis 
Parliament, as they might have cauſe 
to Confide in; and by taking into 
White-Hall ſuch a Guard for himſelf, 
as gave ju Cauſe of Fealouſy to the 
Parliament, and of Terror and Of- 
fence to his People. ; | 

This, which they called a Petition, 


| being preſented to the King, his Ma- 


jeſty immediately return'd, by the 

ſame Meſſengers, his Anſwer in theſe 
Words 3 = =: | 

I you would have had the Patience 


to have expefted our Anſwer to your las? 


Declaration, wwe believe, you would 
have ſaved yourſelves the Labour of 
ſaying much of this Meſſage. And we 
could wiſh, that our Privileges on all 


Parts were ſo ſtaled, that this Way of 


Correſpondency might be preſerved with 


that Freedom, which has been uſed of 
old. For we muft tell you, that if you 


may aſ any Thing of us by Meſſage or 
Petition, and in what Language (how 
unuſual foever) you think fit, and we 
mu neither deny the Thing you aſk, 
nor give a Reaſon why u cannot grant 
it, without being taxed of breaking your 
Privileges, or being counſelled by thoſe, 
who are Enemies to the Peace of the 
| Kingdom, and Favourers of the Iriſh 
Rebellion (for wwe have ſeen your print- 
ed Votes upon our Meſſage from Hunt- 


ington) you will reduce all our Anſwers- 


hereafter into a very little room; in 
plain Engliſh, it is to take away the 
Freedom of your Vote; which, were we 
but a Subject, were high Injuſtice, but 
being your King, woe leave all the 
World io judge what it is. 


Is this the Way to compoſe all Mi ſun 


derſtandings ? We thought we ſhewed 
you one, by our Meſſage of the twentieth of 
January, if you have à better or rea- 
dier, we ſhall willingly hearken to it, 
for hitherto you have ſhewed us none, 
But why the Refuſal to conſent to your 
Order, which you call a Denial of the 
Militia, ſhould be any Interruption to it, 
we cannot underſtand. For the Mili- 
tia, which we always thought neceſſary 
to be ſettled, we never denied the 
Thing (as we told you in our Anſwer 
of the 28th of January) 10 the Petition 
of the Houſe if Commons, for we ac- 


cepted the Perſons, except for Corpora- 


tions; we only denied the Way. Ton 


utterly unlimited. 


Excuſe for the ret © 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


aſk it by Way of Ordinance, and with 
ſuch a Preface, as we can neither with 
Fuſtice to our Honour, or Innacency, 


conſent to. You exclude us from any 


Power in the Diſpoſition or Execution 
of it together with you, and for a Time 
We tell you, we 
would heve the Thing done ; allow the 
Perſons, with that Exception; defire 
a Bill, the only good old Way of impo- 
Ving on our Subjetts : \ We are extreme- 
ty unſatisfied what an Ordinance is, 
but well ſatisfied, that without our 
Conſent it is nothing, nor binding. 


As for the ſeditious Pamphlets and 


Sermons, we are both ſorry and aſhamed 
(in jo great variety, and in which our 
Rights, Honour, and Authority, are fo 
inſolently flighted and vilified, and in 
which the Dignity and Freedom of Par- 


liaments is jo much invaded, and vio- 


lated) it fhould be aſked of us to name 


any. The mentioning of the Proteſta- 
tion proteſied, and the Apprentices Pro- 


leſtation, To your Tents, O Iiael, 


or any other, would be too great an 
| If you think 
them not worth your Enquiry, we have 


done. But we think it mo$t ſtrange to 


be told, that our Denial of a Guard 
(which we yet never denied, but grant- 
ed in another Manner, and under a 


Command at that Time most accuſtomed 


in the Kingdom) or the Denial of any 
thing elſe, which is in our Power le- 


gally to deny, which in our Underſtand- 


ing, of which God hath ſurely given us 
Jome Uſe, is not fit to be granted, 


ſhould be any Excuſe for ſo dangerous 
a Concourſe of People; which, not only 
in our Apprebenſion, but, we believe, 
in the Interpretation of the Law itſelf, 
hath been always held moſt Tumultuous 
and Seditious. L 
To conclude, as we bave or ſhall not 
refuſe any agreeable Way to Fuſtice or 
Honour, which ſhall be offer'd to us for 


the begetting a right Underſtanding be- 


tween us; ſo we are reſolved that no 


Streights or Neceſſities, to which ue 


may be driven, ſhall ever compel us to 
do that, which the Reaſon and Under- 


ftanding that God hath given us, and 


our Honour and Iutereſt, with which 
God hath truſted us for the Good of our 


Poſterity and Kingdoms, ſhall render 
unpleaſant and grievous to us. And 


we aſſure you, how meanly ſoever you 


are 
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are pleaſed to value the Diſcharge of could ſpeak in the Juſtification of ei- 


our Publick Duty, we are ſo conſcious 


to ourſelves of having done our Part 
fince this Parliament, that in whatſo- 


ever Condition we now ſtand, we are 


confident of ' the continued Protection 
from Almighty God, and the conſtant 


Gratitude, Obedience, and Affection 
And we ſhall tru 


from our People. 
God with alt. 


Theſe. quick Anſwers from the 


King gave them very much Trouble, 
and made it evident to them, that he 
would no more be ſwagger'd into 
Conceſſions that he thought unreaſon- 
able, or perſwaded to them upon ge- 
neral Promiſes, or an implicit Confi- 
dence in their future Modeſty ; but 
that he demanded Reparation for the 
Breach of his Privileges, and ſo fought 
with them with their own Weapons, 
troubled them much more; appre- 
hending that in a ſhort Time, the 
people might be perſwaded to believe, 
that the King was in the right, and 
had not been well dealt with: And 
though ſome few who thought them- 
ſelves too far ingaged to retire, were 
glad of the Sharpneſs of theſe Paper- 
Skirmiſhes, which they believed made 
the Wound ſtill wider, and more in- 
curable z; yet the major Part which 
had been induced to joyn with them 
out of Confidence that the King would 


yield, and that their Boldneſs, and 


Importunity in aſking, would prevail 
with his Majeſty to conſent, wiſhed 
themſelves fairly unintangled. 5 
The King found himſelf at ſome 
Eaſe, and moſt Perſons of Quality of 
that great County, and of the Coun- 
ties adjacent, reſorted to him, and 
many Perſons of Condition from Lon- 
don, and thoſe Parts, who had not 
the Courage to attend upon him at 
White-Hall ; ſo that the Court ap- 
peared with ſome Luſtre. And now 
he begun to think of executing ſome 
of thoſe Reſolutions, which he had 
made with the Queen before her De- 
parture z one of which was, and to be 
firſt done, the removing the Earls of 
Eſſex and Holland from their Offices 
in the Court, the one of Chamberlain, 
the other of Groom of the Stool, 
which hath the Reputation and Bene- 
fit of being firſt Gentleman of the 
Bed-Chamber. 


Indeed no Man 


ther of them, yet no Man thought 


them equally culpable. The Earl of 
Holland was a Perſon meerly of the 


King's, and his Father's Creation; 
raiſed from the Condition of a private 
Gentleman, a younger Brother of an 
Extraction that lay under a great Ble- 
miſh, and without any Fortune, to a 
great Height by their meer Favour, 
and Bounty, And they had not only 


adorn'd him with Titles, Honours 


and Offices, but inabled him to ſup- 


Port thoſe in the higheſt Luſtre, and 
with the largeſt Expence ; and this 
King had drawn many Inconvenien- 


cies, and great Diſadvantages, upon 
himſelf and his Service, by his prefer- 
ring him to ſome Truſts, which others 
did not only think themſelves, but real- 
ly were, worthier of. That ſuch a Ser- 
vant ſhould ſuffer his Zeal to leſſen 
and decay toward ſuch a Maſter, and 
that he ſhould keep a Title to lodge in 


his Bed-Chamber, from whoſe Court 


he had, upon the Matter withdrawn 


himſelf, and adhered to, and afliſted : 


thoſe, who affronted and contemned 
his Majeſty ſo notoriouſly, would ad- 
mit of no Manner of Interpoſition and 
Excuſe. EO RET 
Leſs was to be objected againſt 
the Earl of Eſſex, who, as he had 
been, all his Life, without Obliga- 


tions from the Court, and believ*d he 


had undergone Oppreſſion there, ſo 
he was, in all Reſpects, the fame Man 
he had always profeſſed himſelt to be, 
when the King put him into that Of- 
fice; and in receiving of which, 
many Men believ'd, that he rather 


gratified the King, than that his Ma- 
jeſty had obliged him in conferring 


it; and it had been, no doubt, the 


chief Reaſon of putting the Staff in his 


Hand, becauſe in that Conjuncture no 
other Man, who would in any Degree 
have appeared worthy of it, had the 


Courage to take it. However having 


taken the Charge upon him, he ought, 
no doubt, to have taken all his Ma- 
ſter's Concernments more to Heart, 


than he had done; and he can never 


be excuſed for ſtaying in White-Hall, 
when the King was with that Outrage 
driven from thence, and for chooſing 
to behold the Triumph of the Mem- 
bers return to Maſtminſter, rather than 
3 | | t 
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to attend his Majeſty's Perſon in ſo 
great Perplexity to Hamplon- Court; 
which had been his Duty to have 
done, and for failing wherein, no 
other Excuſe can be made, but that, 
after he had taken ſo full a Reſolution 
to have waited upon his Majeſty thi- 
ther, that he had dreſſed himſelf in 
his travelling Habit, he was diverted 
from it by the Earl of Holland, who 
ought to have accompanied him in 


the Service, and by his Averment, 


That if he went, he ſhould be alſalli- 
nated; which it was not poſſible ſhould 
have ever been ſo much as thought of. 

Notwithſtanding all this, the Per- 
ſons truſted by his Majeſty and remain- 


ing at London, had no ſooner Notice of 


it (which his Majeſty ſent to them, that 


he might be adviſed the beſt Way of 


doing it) but they did all they could 
to diſſwade the purſuing it. They 
did not think it a good Conjuncture 
to make thoſe two Perſons deſperate ; 


and they knew that they were not of 


the Temper and Inclinations of thoſe, 
who had too much Credit with them, 
nor did defire to drive Things to the 
_ utmoſt Extremities, which could ne- 
ver better their Conditions; and that 


Expedients, by which they might 
make a ſafe and an honourable Re- 
treat, than to advance in the Way 
they were ingaged in. But the Ar- 
gument they chiefly inſiſted on to the 
King, 


5 their Offices, 


they would be able to do 


The 22 of the, Rebellion 


any Man, who knew well the Nature 
and Temper of that Time, that it had 
been very difficult, if not utterly im- 
poſſible, for the two Houſes of Par- 


lament to have raiſed an Army then, 


if the Earl of Eher had not conſented 
to be General of that Army. 
But the King was inexorable in the 


Point; He was obliged by Promiſe to 


the Queen at parting, which he would 


not break; and her Majeſty had con- 
tracted ſo great an Indignation againſt 
the Earl of Holland, whole Ingratitude 
indeed towards her was very odious, 
that ſhe had ſaid, She would never live 
in the Court, if He kept his Place. 
And ſo the King ſent an Order to 
Lititleton, the Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, That he ſhould receive the 
Staff and Key from the One, and ibe 
Other, and receive them into bis Cuſto- 
dy. The Keeper trembled at the Of- 
fice, and had not Courage to under- 
take it. He went preſently to the 
Lord Falkland, and defired him to 
aſſiſt him in making his Excuſe to the 
King. He made many Profeſſions of 
his Duty to the King, Who, he hoped, 


would not command him in an Affair ſo 


it unſuitable to the Office he held under 
they did both rather deſire to find any 


him : That no Keeper had been employ- 
ed in ſuch a Service; that if he ſhould 
execute the Order he had receib'd, it 
would in the fir Place be voted a 
Breach of Privilege in him, being” a 


Peer; and the Houſe would commit him 


was, That being depriv'd of to Prijon, by which the King would re- 


ceive the greate® Afﬀront, though he 


more Miſchief, and ready to imbar ſhould be ruind; whereas the Thing 


themſelves with the mast deſperate Per- 
ſons, in the mot deſperate Attempts ; 
which fell out accordingly. And 
there is great Reaſon to believe, that 
if that Reſolution the King had taken, 
had not been too obſtinately purſued 

at that Time, many of the Miſchiets, 
which afterwards fell out, would have 
been prevented; and, without doubt, 
if the Staff had remained il] in the 
Hands of the Earl of Zfex, by which 
he was charged with the Defence and 
Security of he King's Perſon, he 
would never have been prevaiPd with 
to have taken upon him the Command 
of that Army, which was afterwards 
raiſed againſt the King, 


which ſo many Battles were fought. 


O . 


And there can be as little Doubt in 


and with 


itfeif might be done by a more proper 
Officer, "within any Inconvenience, 
How weak ſoever the Reaſons were, 
the Paſſion was ſtrong ; and the Lord 
Falkland could not refuſe to convey 
his Letter to the King, which con- 
tain'd his Anſwer in his own Words, 


with all the imaginable Profeſſions of 


Duty and Zeal for his Service. How 
11! ſoever his Majeſty was ſatisfied, he 


ſaw the Buſineſs would not be done 


that Way; and therefore he writ im- 
mediately a Letter, all in his own 


Hand, to the Lord Falkland; in 


which with ſome gracious Expreſſions 
of Excuſe for putting that Work upon 
him, he commanded him, To require 
the Surrender of = Enfions of their 
The 


Lord 
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Lord Falkland was a little troubled in 
receiving the Command; they were 
Perſons from whom he had receiv'd 
great Civilities, and with whom he 
had much Credit; and this harſh Of- 
fice might have been more naturally, 
and as effectually perform'd by a Gen- 
tleman Uſher, as the ſame Staff had 
peen demanded before from the Earl 
of Pembroke, within leſs than a Year. 
However, he would make no Excuſe, 
being a very punctual and exact Per- 
ſon in the Performances of his Duty; 
and ſo went to both of them, and met 
them coming to the Houſe, and im- 
parted his Meſſage to them : They 
deſired him very civilly, That he would 
give them leave to confer à little toge- 
ther, and they would, within half an 
Hour, fend for him into the Houſe of 


Commons; whither he went, and they, 


within Jeſs Time, fent to him to 
meet them in Sir Thomas Cotton's 
Garden (a Place adjacent, where the 
Members of both Houtes frequently 
uſed ro walk) and there with very 
few Words, they delivered the Staff 
and Key into his Hands, who imme- 
diately carried them to his Lodging; 
and they went up to the Houſe of 


Peers : And preſently both Houſes 


took Notice of it, and with Paſſion, 


and bitter Expreſſions againſt the evil 


Counſellors, who had given his Ma- 
jeſty that Counſel, they concurr'd in 
a Vote, That whoſoever preſumed to ac- 
cept of either of thoſe Offices, ſhould be 
reputed an Enemy to his Country; and 
then they proceeded with more impe- 
tuoſity in the Buſineſs of the Militia, 
and all other Matters which moſt in- 
trenched upon the King's Authority... 


Whilſt they were ſo eager in Pur- 


ſuit of the Militia, and pretended the 


Neceflity ſo imminent, that they could 
not defer the. Diſpoſition thereof till 
it might be formally, and regularly 
ſettled by Bill, they had their Eyes 
upon another Militia, the Royal Na- 


vy; without recovering of which to 


D : 

their own Power; they had no Mind 
to venture upon the Execution of their 
Land Ordinance. And therefore, in 


'the beginning of the Spring, when 


the Fleet for that Year was provided, 


after they had excepted againſt ſuch 


Perſons to be Captains of Ships, as 
they thought not devoted to them (as 


is before mention'd) they ſent a for- 
mal Meſſage to the Lords, That the 
Earl of Northumberland Lord Admi- 
ral, might be moved to conſtitute the 
Ear! of Warwick, his Admiral of the 


Fleet for that Years Service, being a 
Perſon of ſuch Honour and Experience, 
as they might ſafely Confide in him 


and that the Earl of Warwick might © 


be defired to undertake that Service. 
The Lords thought fit that the King's 
Approbation might be firſt deſired, 
betore it was recommended to the 
Earl of Northumberland; but the 


Commons thought that ſuperfluous, 


fince the Officers of the Fleet were ab- 
ſolutely at the Earl's Diſpoſal ; and 
therefore refuſed to ſend to the King, 
but of themſelves ſent to both the one 
Earl and the other; and the Earl of 


Warwick, being well pleaſed with the 


Truit, very frankly, without waiting 
the King's Conſent, declared, That he 
was ready to underiake the Employment. 
Bur this being ſo publickly agitated, 
the King could not but take Notice 
of it; and finding that the Buſineſs 


would not be propoſed to him, 


thought it neceſſary to ſignify his 
Pleature in it, that ſo at leaſt the Lord 
Admiral might not pretend Ignorance, 
if ought ſhould be done to his Diſſer- 
vice; and therefore, he appointed 
Mr. Secretary Nicholas to write to the 


Earl of Northumberland, Thai his Ma- 


Jeſty expected that Sir John Pennington 
fhould command that Fleet, as he had 
done two or three Tears before. 

This Letter being communicated to 
both Houſes, and the Lord Admiral 
being thereby upon the Diſadvantage 
of a ſingle Conteſt with the King, the 


Houſe of Commons, rather out of 


Kindneſs and Reſpect to the Earl, 


than of Duty to the King, conde- 
ſcended to joyn with the Lords in a 


Meſſage to his Majeſty ; which they 


ſent not by Members of their own, 


but directed the Lord Keeper, to in- 
cloſe it in a Letter to the Secretary 
attending the King, and to ſend the 


ſame to York; which he did accord- 


ly. The Meſſage was: 

That the Lords and Commons, in 
this preſent Parliament aſſembled, hav- 
ing found it neceſſary to provide, and ſet 
to Sea, a ſtrong and powerful Navy for 


the Defence of ibis Kingdom 6ga:nft 


Foreign 
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Foreign Force, and for the Security of 


his Majeſty's other Dominions, the 
Charge whereof was to be born by the 
 Common-wealth : And taking Notice 
of the Indiſpofition of the Lord Admiral, 


' commanding the Fleet in his own Per- 
ſon, did thereupon recommend unto bis 


Lordſhip the Earl of Warwick, a Per- 


ſon of ſuch Qualities and Abilities, -as 
jp whom they might beſt Confide; 10 


ly bis Lordſhips room for this Em- 
een 4 underſtanding that his 
Majeſty had fince fignify*d his Pleaſure 
concerning that Command for Sir John 
Pennington, they ſaid, they did bold 
it their Duty to repreſent to his Majeſty 
the great Danger, and Miſchief the 
Common-wealth was like to ſuſtain by 
ſuch Interruption z and therefore did 


humbly beſeech his Majeſty, that the no- 


ble Perſon, recommended by both Houſes 
of Parliament for this Service, might 


be no longer detained from it, out of any 
particular Reſpelt to any other Perſon 


whatſoever. 


The ſame Day that this Meſſage | 


came to his Majeſty, he diſpatched an 
Anſwer to the 
he told him, That he wonder'd both at 
the Form, and Matter of that incloſed 
Paper he had ſent to him, in the Name 
ef both Houſes of Parliament : It being 
neither by way of Petition, Declaration, 
or Letter; and for the Matter, he be- 
| liev'd, it was the fit Time, that the 
Houſes of Parliament bad taken upon 


them the Nomination, or Recommenda- 


tion of the chief Sea-Commander ; but 
it added to the Wonder, that Sir John 


Pennington being already appointed by 


bim for that Service, upon the Recom- 
mendation of his Admiral, and no Fault 
ſo much as alledged againft him, ano- 


ther ſhould be recommended to him. 


Therefore, he ſaid, his Reſolution upon 
that Point was, that he would not alter 
him, whom he had already appointed to 


command that Years Fleet ; whoſe Suf- 


ficiency was ſo univerſally known ; 
which he was confident his Admiral, if 
there ſhould be Occaſion, would make 
moſt evident; again whoſe Teſtimony 
he ſuppoſed his Parliament would not 
except. And though there were yet none 
appointed, or the ſaid Sir John, through 


ſome Accident, not able to perform the 


Service; yet he ſaid, The Men of that 


mined, they proceeded in haſt'nin 


rd Keeper; in which 


of bringing in Foreign Forces; but 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


Profeſſion were ſo well known to him, 

befides many other Reaſons, that (his 
Admiral excepted, becauſe of his Placs) 
Recommendations of that Kind would © 


not be acceptable to him. 
which diſabled him, at that Time, for 


This Anſwer was no other than 
they expected, though they ſeem'd 
troubled at it, and pretended they 
had many Things of Miſdemeanour 
to object againſt Sir Fobn Pennington, 


at leaſt ſuch Matters as would render 


him incapable of that Truſt ; the 
oreateſt of which was that he had con- 
vey'd the Lord Dighy over Sea; 
though they very well knew that 
he had his Majeſty's Royal- War- 
rant and Corimand for that Pur- 
poſe ; and therefore moved the Lords 
that he might be ſent for to be exa- 
mined upon many Particulars: And 
in the mean Time; whilſt they cauſed 
him to attend their leiſure to be exa- 


by 


the Earl of Varwick to make himſelf 
ready for the Service, who made no 
Scruple of undertaking it; and the 
Earl of Northumberland receiving the 
Order, and Deſire of both Houſes, to 
grant his Commiſſion to him to be 
Admiral of that Fleet, thought him- 
ſelf ſufficiently excuſed towards the 
King, and did it accordingly. The 

two Houſes in the mean Time, with- 
out any further Thought of the King's 
Conſent, preparing Reaſons to ſatisfy 
his Majeſty for the Neceſſity, or Con- 


veniency of their Proceeding. _ 


Many Men, eſpecially they who at 
a Diſtance obſerv*d and diſcern'd the 
Difficulttes the King was like to en- 
counter, wonder*d that upon ſo. ap- 
parent a Breach of Truſt, and Act of 
Undutifulneſs, his Majeſty did not at 


that Time revoke the Lord Admiral's 


Commiſſion, which was but during 
Pleaſure ; and fo put that ſure Guard 
of the Kingdom, his Navy, under 
ſuch a Command as he might depend 
upon. But the Truth is, 'it was not 
then Counſellable; for (beſides that 
it was caller to reſolve, That it was fit 
to remove the Earl of Northumberland, 
than to find a Man competent for the 


Place) that Way it might have been 


poſſible to have prevented the going 
out of any Fleet to Sea, which would 
have confirmed the frantick Jealouſies 


not 


, 
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not have reduced it to. his on Obe- 
A | „ 

By this it appears the King could 
not at that Time, with Conveniency 
or Safety to his Affairs, diſplace the 
Earl of Northumberland; and he be- 
liev'd, if his Occaſions ſhould hereaf- 
ter require it, that the Time would be 
much more ſeaſonable, when the 
Fleet was at Sea, and the Thing itſelf 
more practicable; Which was a true 
Concluſion. However, he expreſſed 
ſo much Diflike againſt the Eart of 
Warwick's commanding that Fleet, 
that he was not willing that any Offi- 
cers whom he valued, ſhould take 
Imployment under him; which he 


had ſhortly after cauſe to repent. For, 


by this Means, the Vice-Admiralty, 
which was deſign'd to Captain Cart- 
wright, the Comptroller of the Navy, 
who hath ſince ſufficiently teſtify*d 


how advantageouſly to his Majeſty he. 
would have managed that Charge, 
upon his Refuſal (which was occafion- 


ed by intimation from his Majeſty, as 
ſhall be hereafter mentioned) was 
conferr'd upon Batten, an obſcure Fel- 
low; and, though a good Sea-man, 
unknown to the Navy, till he was, 
two or three Years before, for Money, 


made Surveyor, who executed it ever 


after with great Animoſity againſt the 


King's Service, of which more here- 


after, 

Being, by this Means, ſecure at Sea, 
they proceeded with more Vigour at 
Land ; and, though they thought it 
not yet ſeaſonable to execute their Or- 
dinance for the Militia with any Form 

and Pomp; they directed, underhand, 
their Agents an] Emiſſaries, That the 
People, of themſelves, ſhould chooſe Cap- 
tains and Officers, and irain under the 
Name of Voluntiers ; which begun to 


be practiſed in many Places of the 


Kingdom, but only in thole Corpora- 
tions, and by thoſe inferior People, 
who were notorious for Faction, and 
Schiſm in Religion. The King's De- 
clarations, which were now carefully 
publiſhed, gave them ſome Trouble, 
and made great Impreſſion in. ſober 
Men, who were moved with the Rea- 
fon, and in rich Men, who were 
ſtartled at the Commands in them. 
But that Clauſe in the King's Anſwer 
to their Declaration, preſented to him 
. : 
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at New- Market, in which he told 
them, That if they had not been in- 
form'd of the ſeditious Words uſed in, 


and the Circumſtances of the Tumults, 


and would appoint ſome Way for the 


Examination of them, that be would 


require ſome of his learned Council to 
attend with ſuch Evidence as might ſa- 
_ tisfy hem, troubled them much more. 


For if there were ſtill ſo much Cou- 
rage left in the King's Council, that 
they durſt appear to inform againſt 
any of thoſe Proceedings, which they 
tavoured, they ſhould find Men grow 
more afraid of the Law than of them 
which would deftroy all their Deſigns. 
Therefore they reſolv'd to proceed 
with all Expedition, and ſeverely a- 


gainſt the Attorney General for his 


Treſpaſs and Preſumption upon their 
Privileges, in the Accufation of the 


five Members, and the Lord K;mbel- 


ton: Of the Circumſtances of which 
Proceeding, and Judgment thereupon, 
being as extraordinary, and as diſtant 


Practice, as any thing that then hap- 
pen'd, it will not be amiſs to ſet down 
two or three Particulars. 


from the Rules of Juſtice, at leaſt of 


Shortly after they had impeached 


him (which is mentioned before) and 
the King had found it neceſſary to 
give over any Proſecution againſt the 
others, his Majeſty being defirous 
now he had freed them, that they 
ſhould free his Attorney, writ a Letter 
from Royſton, when he was in his 


Way to Zork, to the Lord Keeper; 


in which he told him, That the Ar- 
ticles which. had been preferred again 
the Members, were, by himſelf deli- 


* 


vered to his Attorney General engroſſed 


in Pater ; and that he had then com- 
manaea him to accuſe thoſe Perſons, 
upon thoſe Articles of High Treaſon, 
and othir Miſdemeanours; and, in 
his Name to deſire a Committee of Lords 


might be appointed to take the Exami- 


nation of ſuch Witneſſes as ſbould be pro- 
duced, as formerly had been done in 
Caſes of like Nature, according to the 
Fuſtice of the Houſe. . 

jeſty's clearly abſolv'd him from the 
Guilt, with which he was charged, 
yet it rather haſten'd the Trial, and 
ſharpen'd the Edge, that was before 


keen enough againſt him; and the 


X x Day 


Though this Teſtimony of his Ma- 
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Day of Tryal being come, when the 
Members of the Commons, who were 
appointed for the Proſecution, found 
that Council was ready (which had 
been aſſigned by the Lords) for the 
Defence of the Attorney General, 
they profeſſed, That they would admit 
no Council; that it was below the Dig- 


nity of the Houſe of Commons to plead 


againf feed Council; that whoſoever 
preſumed to be of Council with a Perſon 
accuſed by the Commons sf England, 
ſhould be taught better to know his Duty, 
and ſhould have Cauſe to repent it. 
The Lords ſeem'd much moved with 


this Reproach, that their Acts of Ju- 


dicature ſhould be queſtioned, and 
the Council, which had been juſtly, 
and regularly aſſign'd by them, ſhould 


be threaten'd for ſubmitting to their 


Order. But that which troubled them 
moſt, was, that the Council, which 


1 aſſign'd by them, upon this Re- 


reprehenſion, and Threat of the Com- 


mons, poſitively refuſed to meddle 


further in the Buſineſs, or to make 
any Defence for the Attorney. Here- 
upon, they put off the Tryal, and 
commit to the Tower of London, Sir 


omas Beddingfield, and Sir Thomas 


Gardiner, for their Contempt in re- 
fuſing to be of Council with the At- 
torney upon their Aſſignment: Stand- 
ers by, looking upon the Juſtice of 
Parliament with lefs Reverence, to 
ſee the Subject, between the contra- 
dictory, and oppoſite Commands of 
both Houſes (the Diſpleaſure of e1- 
ther being inſupportable) puniſhed 
and impriſoned for doing, by one, 
what he was ſtreightly inhibited from 
doing by the other. 5 
However, this Baſineſs gave only 
Reſpite for ſome Days to the Atror- 
ney, who was quickly again called be- 
fore his Judges. To what was paſ- 


ſionately and unreaſonably objected 


againſt him, Of. Breach of Privilege 


and Scandal, he confidently alledg'd 
The Duty of his Place : That bis 
Maſter's Command was Warrant for 


cot he had done; and that he bad 
been juſtly puniſhable if he had refuſed 
to do it, when commanded; that there 
had never been a Pretence of Privilege 


in Caſe of Treajon, the contrary where- 


of was not only underſtood by the Law, 


but head been by themſelves confeſſed, in 


„„ The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


a Petition delivered by. them in the be. 


ginning of this King's Reign, upon the 
Impriſonment of the Earl of Arundel; 


in which it. was acknowledged, that the 
Privileges of Parliament extended not 
to Treaſon, Felony, or Refuſal to find 


Sureties for the Peace. 
The undeniable Reaſons of his De- 


fence, prevailed fo far with the major 


Part of the Houſe of Peers, though 


the Proſecution was carried on with _ 


all imaginable Sharpneſs, and Vehe- 
mence by the Houle of Commons, 
that the Queſtion being put, Whether 
he ſhould be deprived of his Place of 


Attorney ? Whether he ſhould be 


Fined to the King ? Whether he 
ſhould pay Damages to the Perſons 


accuſed ? And, whether he ſhould 


be committed to the Tower? Which 
were the ſeveral Parts of the Sentence, 
which many of the Lords had preſſed 
he ſhould undergo, the Negative pre- 


vailed in every one of the Particulars, 


ſo that the Attorney was underſtood 
by all Men, who underſtood the Rules 
and Practice of Parliament, to be ab- 
ſolutely abſolved from that Charge 


and Impeachment, by the Judgment 


of the Houſe of Peers. | 


The Houſe of Commons expreſſed 
all poſſible Reſentment, and declared, 
That they would: not ref ſatisfy*d with 


the Judgment; and ſome Lords even 
of thoſe who had acquitted him, were 


very deſirous to find out an Expedient, 


whereby the Houſe of Commons 


might be compounded with; and it 


was believed, that the Attorney him 


felt was much ſhaken with the Tor- 
rent of Malice and Prejudice, which 


the Houſe of Commons ſeem'd now 
to threaten him with; conceiving, - 
That He and his Office now triumphed 
oder the whole Body, and nol over ſix 


Members only: And therefore, after 
ſome Days, the Hoaſe of Peers conſi- 
dering, That this Diſcharge was but 
Negative, that he ſhould. not be pu- 


niſhed in this and that Degree; and 
that he had no Abſolution from the 


Crimes, with which he was charged, 
proceeded to a new Judgment (con- 


trary to all Courſe and Practice of 


Parliament, or of any Judicial Court) 


and complying with all their other 


Votes, reſolv'd, by Way of Judg- 


ment upon him, That he ſhould be diſ- 


abled 
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abled from ever being a Parliament 
Man; incapable of any Place of Fu- 


dicature, or other Preferment, than of 


Attorney General; which they could 


not deprive him of, by reaton of the 


former Vote: And, That he ſhould. 


be committed to the Priſon of the Fleet. 
Which Sentence was with all Forma- 


lity pronounced againſt him, and he 


committed to the Fleet accordingly : 
With which Sentence the Commons 
were no more ſatisfy'd than with the 
Former ; ſome of them looking that 
their Favourite, the Sollicitor, ſhould 
have the Place of Attorney; others, 
that the accuſed Members ſhould re- 
ceive ample Damages by Way of Re- 


paration z without which they could 
not think themſelves ſecure from the 


like Attempts. NF 

Having, by this extraordinary and 
exemplary Proceeding, fortify*d their 
Privileges againſt ſuch Attempts, and 
{ſecured their Perſons from being ac- 
cuſed, or proceeded againſt by Law, 
they uſed no leſs Severity, againſt all 


thoſe who preſumed to queſtion the 


Juſtice, or Prudence of their Actions, 
eſpecially againſt thoſe, who, follow- 
ing the Method that had done ſo much 
Hurt, drew the People to petition for 
that which - they had no Mind to 
grant; and in this Proſecution they 
were not leſs ſevere, and vehement, 
than againſt the higheſt Treaſon that 
could be imagined. _. | ; 


Upon the Petition mention'd befote, 


that was framed in London againſt 
their ſettling the Militia, they. com- 
mitted one George Binios, a Citizen 
of great Reputation for*Wealth and 
Wiſdom, and who was indeed a very 
ſober Man. Aſter he had lain ſome 
Time in Priſon, the Lords, according 
to Law, bail'd him ; but the Com- 
mons cauſed him the next Day to be 
recommitted, and preferr'd an Im- 
peachment againſt him, for no other 
Crime, but adviſing and contriving 
 *that Petition, The Gentleman de- 


fended himſelf, That it was always 


held to be lawful, in a modes? Way, to 
Petition for the Removal, or Preven- 
tion of any Grievance : That obſerv- 


ing very many Petitions to be delivered, 
and received, for the ſettling the Mi- 


litia, in another Way than was agree- 


able to the Law, or had been praiſed, 


* 


and conceiving that the ſame would. 


prove very prejudicial to. the City of. 
London, of which he was a Member, 


be had joyn'd with many other Citizens, 


of known Ability and Integrity, in a 
Petition against ſo great an Inconve- 
nience; which, he preſumed, was laws- 
ful for him io do. How reaſonable 
ſoever this Defence was, the Houſe 
of Peers adjudged him 1 be Disfran- 


chiſed, and incapable of any Office in 


the City; is be committed to the Com- 


mon Goal of Colcheſter (for his Repu- 


tation was ſo great in London, that 
they would not truſt him in a City 


P.iſon) and Fin'd bim three thouſand 


Pounds. 
All Sorts of Men being thus terri- 
fy'd, the Commons remember'd, that 


a great Magazine of the King's Am 


munition Jay flill at Hall; and 


though the Town. was in the Cuſtody 


of a Confident of their own, yet they 


were not willing to venture ſo great a 


Treaſure ſo near the King, who con- 


tinued at Zork, with a great Reſort of 


Perſons of Honour and Quality from 
all Parts; and therefore they reſolv'd, 
under Pretence of ſupplying Ireland, 
to remove it ſpeedily from thence 


and moved the Lords, to joyn with . 


them in an Order to that Purpoſe. 
The Lords, who proceeded with leſs 
Fury, and more Formality, deſired, 
That it might be done with the King's 
Conſent. After a long Debate, the 
one thinking they meritted much by 
that Civility, the other contented to 
gratify thoſe in the Ceremony, who, 
they knew, would in the End concur 
wita them, a Petition was agreed up- 
on to be ſent to his Majeſty, telling 
him, That they found the Stores of Arms, 


and Ammunition in the Tower of Lon- 


don much diminiſbed; and that the Ne- 
cefſity for Supply of his Kingdom of Ire- 
land (for which they had been iſſued 


from thence) daily increaſed ; and that 


the Occaſion, for which the Magazine 
was placed at Hull, was now taken 
away z; and conſidering it would be kept 
at London with leſs Charge, and more 
Safety, and tranſported thence with 
much more Convenience for. the Service 
of the Kingdom of Ireland; ihey there- 


fore humbly prayed, that his Majeſty 


would be graciouſly pleaſed to give leave, 
that the ſaid Arms, Cannon, and Am- 


munition, 
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munition, now in the Magazine of 
Hull, might be removed to the Tower 
of London, according as ſhould be di- 
 retted by both his Houſes of Parliament ; 
To which Petition his Majeſty imme- 


diately returned Antwer in theſe 
Words; 


long, that you ſhould have given Us an 
Account, <vby a Garriſon hath been 
Placed in our Town of Hull, without 
our Conſent, and Soldiers billetted 
there again Law, and expreſs Words 
of the Petition of Right; than to be 


Charge you have put upon yourſelves, lo 


Magazine and Munition, 
proper Goods, upon ſuch general Reaſons 


Fudement: And fince you have made 
the Buſineſs of Hull your Argument, 
We would gladly be informed, why our 
oon Iuclination, on the general Ry- 
mour of the Defiens of Papijis in the 
Northern Parts, was not thought ſuf- 
ficient Ground for us to put a Perſon of 
Honour, Fortune, and unblemiſbed Re- 
putation, into a Town and Fort of our 


And yet the ſame Rumour be Warrant 
enough for you to commit the ſame Town 


 Hiunas of Sir John Hotham, with 4 
Power gmnagrecable to the Law of the 
Land, or the Liberty of the Subjet?, 


or Privilege, for ſure we are not with- 


while complained ; and being confident 
that the Place, whatſoever Diſcourſe 
there 1s of public or private Inſtruc- 

tions to ihe contrary, ſhall be ſpeedily 
- given ip, if we ſhall require it, <ve 
ſhall be contented to d. pee our Munition 
there, as we have done in other Places, 
for the publick Eaſe and Benefit, as, 
upon particular Advice, we ſhell fend 
convenient; though we cannot think it 
fit, or conſent, that the whole M ga- 
pine be removed together, But when 
you ſhall agree upen ſuch Proportions, 
as fhall be held neceſſary for any parti- 
cular Service, wwe ſhall fin ſuch War- 
rants as ſhall be agreeable to Wiſdom 
and Reaſon ; and if any of them be de- 
fiewd for Ulſter or Lemſter, you know 
well the San will be more eaſy, 


. 


We rather expeBedl, word have done 


moved, for the avoiding of a needleſs 


give our Conſent for the Removal of our 
our own. 


as indeed give no Satisfaction to our. 


own, where our own Magazine lay + 


and Fort, without our Conſent, to the 
was eaſily ſuſpected, 
Aud yet of this, in point of Right, 


out Privilege too, wwe have not all this 


and of the Magazine there, 


| "The K 5 of the Rebellion 


and convenient from the Place they- are 


now in. 

The King finding his Court full of 
Perſons of Quality of the Country, 
who made ail Expreſſions of Affection 
and Duty, which they thought would 
be moſt acceptable to hin. reſolv'd 
to undertake an Enterprize, which 
was in truth the ſole Motive of his 
Journey into thoſe Parts. The great 
Magazine of Arms and Ammunition, 
which was left upon the diſbanding 
the Army, remained ſtill at Hull, an nd 
was a nobler Proportion than remain- 
ed in the Tower of London, or all 


other his Majeſt 's Stores; and there 


had been formerly a Purpoſe to have 


LY 


ſecured the ſame by the Earl of New- _ 


caſtle*s Preſence there, which had been 
diſappointed , as hath been before 
mention'd, and Sir John Hothom ſent 
thither to look to it: Who was now 
there only with one of the Companies 
of the Traind-Bands ; 
King reſolv'd that he would himſelf 
make a Journey thither, with his own 
uſual Train; and being there, that 


he would ſtay there, till he had ſecu- 


red the Place to him. This was his 
Purpoſe, which he concealed to that 
Degree, that very few about him knew 
any thing of it. 

As ſoon as it was known that his 
Majeſty meant to reſide at Zork, it 
that he had an 
Eye upon that Magazine; and there- 
fore they made an Order in both 
Houſes, Thal the Magazine ſhould be 
eme vd from, Hull to the Tower ; and 
Ships were making neady for the 
Tranſportation ; ; ſo that his Majeſty 
could no longer defer the Execution 
of what he defi. gnd. And, being 
perſwaded , by Tome who be liev'd 
themſelves, that if he went thither, it 
would neither be in Sir John Hotbam's 
Will, nor his Power, to keep him 
out of that Tovn 3 and that, being 
poſſeſſed of fo conſiderable a Pot, 


find a better Temper towards a Mo- 
deſt and Dutiful Treaty; his Majeſty 


took the Opportunity of a Petition 


preſenteèd to him by the Gentlemen 
of Zorifhire (who in Truth were much 
rroubled at the Order for removing 
the Magazine from Hull; and were 


rcad ay to apprar in wy Thing for his 
| | Service) 
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Service) in which They defered him t0- 


raft bis Eye, and Thowghis upon the 
Sofety of bis own Perſon, and his 
 Princely Iſſue, and that whole. County, 


a great Means whereof, they ſaid, did 


conſit in Arms, and Ammunition at 
Hull, placed there by his Princely Care 
aud Charge; 3 and ſince, upon general 
Apprebenfions f Dangers from Foreign 
Parts, thought fit to be continued: 
And they did very earneſtly beſeech him, 
that be «would take ſuch Courſe, that it 
might ſtill remain there, for the better 
ſecuring thoſe, and the ret of the Nor- 
bern Parts. Hereupon, he reſolv'd 
to go thither himſelf; and, the Night 
before, he ſent his Son the Duke of 
York, who was. lately arrived from 
Richmond ,. accompanied with the 
Prince Elector thither, with ſome 
other Perſons of Honour; who knew 
no more, than that it was a Journey 
given to the Pleaſure, and Curioſity 
bf the Duke. Sir Jobn Hotham.. re- 
ceiv'd them with that Duty and Ci- 
' vility that became him. The next 
Morning early, the King took Horſe 
from York; and attended with two 
or three are of his Servants, and 
Gentlemen of the Country, rode thi- 
ther: And, when he came within a 
Mile of the Town, ſent a Gentleman 


to Sir John Hotham; To let him know 


that the King would that Day dine 
with him; with which he was ſtrange- 
oy ſurpriſed; or ſeem'd to be ſo. 

The Man was of a fearful Nature, 
and perplexed Underſtanding, and 
could bettet reſolve upon Deliberation 
than on a ſudden; and many were of 
Opinion, that if he had been prepared 
dexterouſly before-hand, and in Con- 
Rdence, - he would have conformed to 
= King's Pleaſure; for he was Ma- 

er. of a noble Fortune in Land,, and 
neh in Money; of a very antient Fa- 
mily, and well Allied; his Affections 
to the Government very good; 
no Man leſs deſired to ſee the Nation 
involv'd, than he: And, when he 
accepted this Employment from the 
Parliament, he nevgr imagined it 
would engage him in Rebellion; but 
believed, that the King would find it 


neceſſary to comply with the Advice 
of his two Houſes; and that the pre- 


ſerving that Magazine from being 
: poſſeſſed by , would likewiſe pre- 
N 7% 
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vent any poſſible once into Arms. 
He was now in great Confuſion; and 
calling ſome of the chief Magiſtrates, 


and other Officers together to conſult, 
they perſwaded him, not to ſuffer the 
King to enter into the Town. And 
his Majeſty coming within an Hour 
after his Meſſenger, found the Gate 
ſhut, and the Bridges drawn, and the 
Wall s mann'd; all Things beipg in 
a Readineſs for the Reception of an 
Enemy. Sir John Hotham himſelf 
from the Walls, with ſeveral Profeſ- 
ſions of Duty, and many Expreſſiony 
of Fear, telling his Majeſty, That he 
dur not open the: Gates, being truſted 
by the Parliament; the King told 
him, That he belicb'd he had no Order 


from the. Parliament to ſour the Gates 


against him, or to keep bim out of the 
Town, He replied, That bis Train 


Was ſo great, that. if it were admitted, 
be ſhould not be. able to give a good Ac | 


count of the Town, Whereupon the 
King offer'd 10 enter wilh twenty Horſe 
only, and that the reſt ſhould. ſtay 
without. The which the other refu- 
ſing, the King deſired him, To come 
to Lim, that be might confer with him 

upon bis. Princely Word of Safely, an 

Liberty to return. And when. he ex- 
cuſed himſelf likewiſe from that, his 
Majeſty told him, That as this AF of 
his was unparallel d, ſo it ould } Pro- 
duce ſome notable Effett ;, that it was 
not poſſible for bim 10-ſit- down by ſuch 
an Indigniiy, but that he would imme- 
dialely proclaim him Traytor,, and pro- 
ceed again#t him as ſuch; that this 
Diſovedience of bis would probably bring 
many Miſeries upon the Kingdom,, and 
much Loſs. of Blood ; all. which might 
be prevented, if he perform d. the Duty 
of 4 Subjeft , and therefore adviſed 
him do think of. it, and is prevent the 


neceſſary Growth of ſo many; Calamities, 


which muſt lie all upon his Conſcience. 
The Gentleman, with much Diſtrac- 
tion in his Looks, talked confuledly | 
of the Truſt he had from the Parlia- 

ment; then fell upon his Knees, and 
wiſned, T God would bring Cenfu- 
if he. were 
not a Loyal and Faithful Subjef ta bie 


Majeſty ;, but in Conclufion, plainly 


denied to ſuffer his Majeſty to come 
into the Town. 


King N ham i to be 
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pr roclaimꝰd a Traytor ; : which the 
other receiv'd with ſome Expreſſions 
of Undutifulneſs and Contempt. And 
ſo the King, after the Duke of York, 


and the Prince Elector, with their 


etinue, were come out of the Town, 


where they were kept ſome Hours, 


was forced to retire that Night to Be- 
verly, four Miles from that Place; and 
the next Day returned to York, full of 


Trouble and Indignation for the Af- 


front he had received; which he 


foreſaw would Sg wang a very great 


deal of Miſchi 
The King ſent an Expreſs to the 


two Houſes with a Meſſage, declaring 


what had paſſed; and, That Sir John 


Hotham had juſtiſy'd his Treaſon and 
 Diſloyalty, by Pretence of an Order and 


Tru from them; which as he could 
not produce, ſo, his Majeſty was conſi- 
dent, they would not own; but would 
be bighly ſenſible of the Scandal he bad 
laid upon them, as well as of his Diſloy- 


alty to his Majeſty, and therefore he 
demanded Fuſtice of them again him, 
according to Law. The Houſes had 


heard before of the King's going out 
of York thither, and were in a terrible 


Apprehenſion that he had poſſeſſed 
| hünnſelf of the Town; 
John Hotham, by Promiſes or Mena- 
ces, had given up the Place to him; 


'and that Sir 


and, with this Apprehenſion, they 


were exceedingly dejected; but when 


they heard the Truth, and found that 
Hull was ſtill in their Hands, they 


were equally exalted, magnifying their 


truſty Governor's F. eaith, and Fidelity 
againſt the King. In the mean Time, 


the Gentlemen of the North expreſſed 


2 marvellous Senſe and Paſſion on his 


Majeſty's Behalf ; and offer'd to raiſe 


the Force of the County to take the 


Town by Force. But the King choſe, 
for many Reaſons, to ſend again to 


the Houſes another Meſſage, 1 in which 


he told them, 


the unduti 3 Afﬀront be had receiv- 
ed from 5 John Hotham à. Hull, 
that be was impatient till be receiu'd 
Fuſtice from them ; and was compelled 
to call again for an Anſwer, being con- 
ident, however they had been ſo care- 


That He wa i much concern'd 2 


ful, though without. his Conſent, to put 


a Garriſon into that his Town, to ſe- 


cure it, and his Magazine againft any 


Attempt of the Papiſts, that they never 
intended to diſpoſe, and maintain it 
again Him, their Sovereign. There- 
fore, he required them forthwith (for 
the Bufmeſs would admit no Delay) to 
take ſome ſpeedy Courſe, that his ſaid 
Town and Magazine might be imme- 
diately delivered up unto him. 
Inſtead of any Anſwer to his Ma- 
jeſty upon theſe two Meſſages, or ſad- 
ly conſidering how this Breach might 
be made up, they immediately publiſh 


ſeveral Votes and Reſolutions , by 
which they declared, 


That Sir John Hotham had done 
nothing but in Obedience to the Com- 
mands of both Houſes of Parliament, 
and that the declaring him a Traytor, 
being a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was a high Breach of the Privi- 
lege of Parliament, and being without 
due proceſs of Law, was againſt the 
Liberty of the Subject, and n the 
Law of the Land. 

And hearing at the ſame Time, 
that a Letter coming from Hull to 


them the Night after the King's being 


there, had been intercepted by ſome 
of his Majeſty's Servants, they declar- 
ed, That all fuch intercepting of any 
Letters ſent to them was a high Breach 


of the Privilege of Parliament, which 


by the Laws of the Kingdom, and the Pro- 
teſtation, they were bound to defend 
with their Lives, and their Fortunes, 
and to bring the Violator thereof to con- 
dign Puniſhment, Then they order'd 


that the Sheriffs, and the Juſtices of 


the Peace of the Counties of 7ork, and 


Lincoln, and all other his * 8 


Officers, ſhould ſuppreſs all orces, 
that ſhould be raiſed or gathered toge- 
ther in thoſe Counties, either to force 
the Town. of Hull, or ſtop the Paſſa- 
ges to, and from the ſame, or in any 
wiſe diſturb the Kingdom's Peace, 
In the mean Time, the King omit- 
ted no Opportunity to provide againſt 
the Storm he ſaw was coming; and, 
though he might not yet own the 
Apprehenſion of that Danger he really 
found himſelf in, he neglected not the 
Proviſion of what he thought moſt 
neceſſary for his Defence; he cauſed 
all his Declarations, Meſſages, and 
Anſwers, to be induſtriouſly Commu- 


nicated throughout his Dominions; 


of which he found good Effects; _ 
by 
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by their Reception, diſcover'd that | 


the People univerſally were not fo ir- 


recoverably poiſon'd, as he before had 
Cauſe to fear : He cauſed private 
Intimations to be given, and Inſinu- 
ations to be made to the Gentry, That 
Their Preſence would be acceptable to 
vim; and to thoſe, who came to him, 
he uſed much gracious Freedom, and 
expreſſed all poſſible Demonſtrations, 
that he was glad of their Attendance : 
So that, in ſhort Time, the Reſort to 
York was very great; and, at leaſt, 
a good Face of a Court there. | 
Beyond the Seas, the Queen was as 
intent to do her Part; and to provide 
that ſo good Company, as ſhe heard 
was daily gather'd together about the 
King, ſhould not be diſſolved for 
Want of Weapons to defend one ano- 
ther: And therefore, with as much 
Secrecy, as could be uſed in thoſe 
Caſes, and in thoſe Places where ſhe 
had ſo many Spies upon her, ſhe cau- 
| fed, by the Sale or Pawning of her 
own, and ſome' of the Crown Jewels, 
a good Quantity of Powder and Arms 
to be in aReadineſs in Holland, againſt 
the Time that it ſhould be found ne- 
ceſſary to tranſport it to his Majeſty : 
So that both Sides, whilſt they enter- 
tain'd each dther with Diſcourſes of 
Peace, provided for that War, which 
they ſaw would not be prevented. 
 Hitherto the greateſt Acts of Hoſti- 
lity, ſaving that at Hull, were per- 


form'd by Votes, and Orders; for 


there was yet no viſible formal Execu- 
tion of the Ordinance for the Militia, 
in any one County of England : For 
the Appearance of Voluntiers in ſome 
factious Corporations was rather coun- 
tenanced, than poſitively directed and 
enjoyn'd by the Houſes : And moſt 
Places pretended an Authority, grant- 
ed by the King in the Charters, by 
Which thoſe Corporations were erect- 
ed, or conſtituted ; but now they 
thought it Time to ſatisfy the King, 
and the People, that they were in 
earneſt, and reſolved, That, on the 
_ Tenth of May, they would have all the 
Train*d-Bands of London Muſter'd in 
the Fields, where that Exerciſe uſually 
as perform d; and accordingly, on 
that Day, their own new Officer, 
Serjeant-Major-General Skippon, ap- 
pear'd in Finſbury Fields, with all the 


Charge of the City 


Train*d-Bands of London, conſiſting of 
above eight thouſand Soldiers, diſpo- 
ſed into ſix Regiments, and under 
ſuch Captains and Colonels, as they 
had Cauſe to Confide in. At this firſt 
triumphant Muſter, the Members of 
both Houſes appear'd in groſs; there 
being a Tent purpoſely ſet up for 
them, and an Entertainment at the 
| to the Value of 
near a thouſand Pounds; all Men 
preſuming, that this Example of Lon- 
don, with ſuch Ceremony and Solem- 


nity, would be eaſily follow'd through- 


out the Kingdom; and many believ- 
ing, they had made no ſmall Progreſs 
towards the End they aimed at, by 
having engaged the very Body of the 
City in a Guilt equal to their own. 
The King now faw the Storm com- 
ing apace upon him, and that he was 
ſo far from being like to have Hull 
reſtored to him, that the Garriſon 
there daily increaſed, and forced the 
Country to ſubmit to ſuch Commands, 


as they pleaſed to lay on them; and 
that Sir John Hotham was more likely 


to be able to take Zork, than his Ma- 
jeſty to recover Hull; he thought it, 
therefore, high Time, by their Ex- 
ample, to put himſelf into a Poſture 
of Defence; the Danger being much 


more imminent to his Majeſty, than - 


to thoſe who had begot that Ordi- 


nance, Hereupon, at a publick 


Meeting of the Country, his Majeſty 


declared, That he was reſolv'd in re- 
gard of the publick Diſtempers, and the 
Neighbourhood of Hull, to have a 
Guard for his Perſon , but of ſuch Pers 
ſons, and with ſuch Circumſtances, as 
ſhould adminiſter no Occaſion of Fealouſy 
to the mo Suſpicious z; and wiſhed the 
Gentlemen of Quality, who attended, 
to confider, and adviſe of ihe Way : 
Who ſhortly after expreſſed æ great 
Alacrity to comply with his Majeſty's 
Defire, in whatſoever ſhould be pro- 
poſed to them; and a Senſe, That 
they thought a ſufficient Guard was very 
neceſſary for the Security of his Majeſty's 
Perſon. Hereupon, the King ap- 


pointed ſuch Gentlemen as were wil- 
ling, to Liſt themſelves into a Troop 


of Horſe, and made the Prince of 
Wales their Captain; and made 
Choice of one Regiment of the 
Train'd-Bands, conſiſting of about fix 
| : | — hundred, 
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hundred, whotel he. cated every 
Saturday, to be paid at his- own 
Charge; when he had little more in 
his Coffers, than would defray the 


weekly Expence of his Table : And 


this Troop, with this Regiment, was 
the Guard of his Perſon ; it being 
firſt declar'd by his Majeſty, That no 
Perſon ſhould be ſuffer'd, either in the 
Troop, or the Regiment, who did not, 
Before his Admiſſion into the Service, 
take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy ; that ſo he might be free trom 
the Scandal of entertaining * for 

his Security. 

But this Caution would not faves ; 
the Fears and Jealouſies were capable 
of no other Remedies, than ſuch as 
were preſcribed by thoſe Phyſicians, 

- who. were practiſed in the Diſcaſe. 


As ſoon as the Intelligence was arriv'd 


at London, that the King actually had 

a Guard, both Houſes publithed theſe 
three Vores, and diſperſed them. 

That it ag pear'd, that the King, 

ſeduced by wicked Counſel, intended to 

make War agaiuſt the Parliament; 


- evho,. in all. their Conſultations and 


e had propoſed no other End 
- unto themſelves, but the Care of his 
>  * Kingdoms, and the Performance of all 
Duty, and Loyalty to his Perſon. 
2. That whenſoever the King maketh 
War upon the Parliament, it is a 
Breach of the Trait repoſed in bim by 
His Sha ne z contrary to bis Oath, and 
- tending to the Diſelution 4 the Govern: 
ments. 
2. That ehoſerver ſpall ſerve him, 
urs Hi him in ſuch Wears, are Traytors 
y the Fundamental Laws of the King. 
dom; aud hade been fo adjudged by two 
Acts of Parliament, 2 Rich. II. and 


Traylors. 

About this Time, there happen d 
an Accident, that gave them much 
Trouble, and the more, becauſe unlook- 


ed for, by the Lord Keeper's quitting 


them and reforting to Vr, by which 
the King got the Poſſeſſion of-his own 
Great Seal 3 which by all Parties was, 
at chat Time, thought a moſt conſi- 
derabie Advantage. 
very much unſatisfy'd with the Lord 
Keeper Liiileton; who did not ap- 
pear io uſeful for his Service as he ex- 
pected, and, from the Time of the 


7 Hen. IV. and orght to Jaſper” as 


The King was 


Accuſing the Members, had loſt all 
his Vigour, and inſtead of making 


any Oppoſitions to any of their extra- 


vagant Debates, he had privately ſuf. 


fer'd all Things to be carried; and 


not only declined the performing the 


Office the King had enjoyn'd him, 


with Reference to the Earls of Eſſex 
and Holland (before mention*d) but 


very much complied with, and court- 
ed that Party of both Houſes; which 


frequently reſorted to him ; and of 
late in a Queſtion, which had been 
put in the Houſe of Peers, in the 


Point of the Militia, he hed given his 


Vote both againſt the King and the 
Law, to the infinite Offence and 
Scandal of all theſe who adhered to 


the King. 

He was a Man of great Repuration 
in the Profeſſion of the Law; for 
Learning, and all other Advantages, 


which attend the moiſt eminent Men; 
he was of a very good Extraction in 


Shropſhire, and inherited a fair For- 


tune, and Inheritance from his Fa- 


ther; he was a handſome, and a 
proper Man, of a very gracęful Pre- 


ſence, and notorious for Courage, 


which, in his Youth, he had mani- 


feſted whh his Sword ; he had taken 


great Pains in the hardeſt, and moſt 


knotty Part of the Law, as well as that 


which was more cuſtomary, and was 


not only very ready and expert in the 
Books, but exceedingly verſed in Re- 


cords, in ſtudying and examining 
whereof, 
company, with whom he had great 
Friendſhip, and who had much aftiit- 


ed bim; fo that he was looked upon as 


he had kept Mr. Selden 


the beſt Antiquary of the Profeſſion, 


who gave himſelf upto Practice; and, 
upon Tabs meer Strength of hb own | 


Abilities, he had raiſed himſelf into 


the firſt Rank of the Practicers in the 
Common Law Courts, and Was cho- 
ſen Recorder of London before he was 


called to the Bench, and grew preſent- 


ly into the higheſt Practice in all the 


other Courts, as well as thoſe of the 


Law. When the King locked more 
narrowly into the Buſineſs, and found 
that he ſhould have much to do in 


 Weſtminſter-Hall, he removed an old, 
uſcleſs, illiterate Perſon, who had 


been put into that Office by the Fa- 


vour r of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
| made 
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1 8 his Sollicitor-General, 
much to his Honour, but not to his 
Profit; the Obligation of Attendance 
upon that Office, depriving him of 
much Benefit he uſed to acquire by 
his Practice, before he had that Re- 
lation. Upon the Death of my Lord 


Coventry, Finch being made Keeper, 


he was made Chief Juſtice of the 
Common Pleas, then the beſt Office 


of the Law, and that which he was 


Wont to ſay, in his higheſt Ambition, 


in his own private Wiſhes, he had 


moſt deſired; and it was indeed the 
Sphere in which he moved moſt grace- 
fully, and with moſt Advantage, be- 
ing a Maſter of all that Learning and. 
| Knowledge, which that Place requi- 
red, and an excellent Judge, of great 
Gravity, and above all Suſpicion of 
Corruption. | 
_ Whilſt he held this Place, he was 
by the Favour of the Arch-Riſhop of 
Canterbury, and the Earl of S!rafford, 

who had a great Eſteem of him, re- 
commended to the King to be called 
to the Council Table, where he kept 
up his good Name; and, upon the 
Lord Finch's leaving the Kingdom, 
in the beginning of the Parliament, 
he was thought, in many Reſpects, to 
be the fitteſt to be entruſted in that 
Office; and, upon the Deſire of the 
Earl of Strafford after he was in the 
Tower, was created a Baron, out of 
Expectation that, by his Authority 
and Knowledge of the Law, he would 
have been of great Uſe in reſtraining 
thoſe extraordinary, and unwarrant- 
able Proceedings; but, from the 
Time he had the Great Seal, he 
ſcem'd to be out of his Element, and 
in ſome Perplexity and Irreſolution in 
the Chancery itſelf, though he had 
great Experience in the Practice, and 
Pr oceedings of that Court; and made 
not that Dit patch, that was expected, 

at the Council Table; and in the Par- 
liament he did not preſerve any Dig- 
nity 3 and appear'd ſo totally diſpi- 
ried, that few Men ſhewed any Re- 
ſpect to him, but they who rioft op- 
poſed the King, who indeed did ex- 
ccd ingly apply themſelves to him, 
and were with equal Kindneſs re- 
ceiv'd by him. This wonderful Al- 


teration in him, his Friends believed 


to have proceeded from à great Sick- 
52 : 


nels, which had feized upon hint 
quickly after he was created a Baron, 
inſomuch as every Man believed he 


would die; and by this Means, he 
did not attend the Houfe in ſome 


Months; and fo perform'd none of 


thoſe Offices toward the Earl of Straf- 
ford, the Expectation whereof had 


been the ſole Motive to that Promo - 
tion : From that Time he never 


did appear the fame Man; but fure 
there were other Cauſes for it, and he 
was poſſeſſed with ſome melancholy 
Apprehenfions, which he could not 
maſter, and had no Friend to whom 
he durſt entirely communicate them. 
Mr. Hyde, one of thoſe who was 
moſt truſted by the King in the Houſe 


of Commons, and had always a great 


Reſpect for the Keeper, was as much 


troubled at his Behaviour, as any 


Man; and uſing frequently to go to 
him, went upon that Occafion z and 
with great — — and Plainneſs, 
told him, How much he had lo# the 
Eſteem of all Good Men, and that the 
King could not but be exceedingly difſa- 


 tisfy'd with him; and diſcourſed over 
the Matter of that Vote. Though he 
did not know, that the King did at 


that Time put ſo great a ſecret Truſt 


in Mr. Hyde, yet he knew very well, 


that the King had a very good Opi- 


nion of him, and had heard his Ma- | 


jeſty often, from the beginning of the 
Parliament, when the Diſcourſe hap- 


pen'd to be of the Lawyers of the 


Houſe, take an Occaſion from thence 
to mention Mr, Hyde, as a Man of 
whom he heard very well ; which the 


Keeper had many Times taken No- 


tice of to him: And then he knew 


the Friendſhip that was between the 


Lord Falkland and Mr. Hyde, and 
had heard the many Jealouſies which 


were contracted, upon the great Com- 


munication he had with the two new 
Counſellors; and ſo no doubt believ- 
ed, that he knew much of the King's 


Mind. So that as ſoon as he had en- 


ter'd upon this Diſcourſe, which he 


heard with all Attention (they being 
by themſelves in his Study, at Exeter 
Houſe) he roſe from his Chair, and 


went to the Door; and find ing ſome 
Perſons in the next Room, he bad 


them to withdraw; and locking both ._ 
the Door of that Room, and of his 
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Study, he fat down himſelf, and mak ſhould always receive it, for the Execu- 


ing Mr. Hyde fit down too, he begun, 
With giving him many Thanks for his 
Friendſhip to him, which, he ſaid, he 
had ever eſteem d, and he could not 
more mani feſt the Eſteem he had of it 
and him, than by uſing that Freedom 
again with him, which be meant to do. 
Then he lamented his own Condition; 
and that he bad been preferr'd from the 
Common Pleas, where he knew both the 
Bufineſs and the Perſons he had to deal 
with, to the other high Office be now 
held, which obliged him to converſe and 


tranſact with another Sort of Men, who 


were not known to him, and in Affairs, 
which be underſtood not, and bad not 
one Friend among them, with whom he 
could confer upon any Doubt, which oc- 
curred to him. | ok, 


He ſpoke then of the unhappy 


State and Condition of the King's Bu- 
ſineſs; how much he had been, and 


was ſtill, betrayed by Perſons who 


were about him; and with all poſſi- 
ble Indignation againſt the Proceed- 
ings of the Parliament; and ſaid, 
They would never do this, if they were 
not reſolved to do more: That he knew 
the King too well, and obſerved the 
Carriage of particular Men too much, 
and the whole Current of public Tranſ- 


actions theſe laft five or fix Months, 


not to foreſee that it could not be long, 
before there would be a War between 
the King and the two Houſes; and of 
the Importance, in that Seaſon, that 
the Great Seal ſhould be with the King. 
Then he fell into many Expreſſions of 
his Duty, and Affection to the King's 
Perſon, as well as to his high Degree; 
and, That no Man ſhould be more ready, 
to periſh with, and for his Majeſty, 
than be would be; that the Proſpect be 
had of this Neceſſity, had made him 
carry himſelf towards that Party with 
fo much Complyance, that he might be 
gracious with them, at leaſt, that they 


might have no Diſtruſt of bim; which, 


be knew, many had endeavoured to in- 
fuſe into tbem; and that there had been 
a Conſultation within few Days, whe- 
ther, in regard be might be ſent for by 
the King, or that the Seal might be ta- 
ken from him, it would not be best to 
appoint the Seal to be kept in ſome ſuch 
ſecure Place, as that there might be no 
Danger of loſing it; and that the Keeper 


tion of his Office ; they heving no Pur- 
poſe to diſoblige him. And the Know- 
ledge he had of this Conſultation, and 
Fear he had of the Execution of it, had 
been the Reaſon, why in the late Debate 
upon the Militia, he had given his Vote 
in ſuch a Manner, as he knew, - woull 


make very ill Impreſſions with the King, 


and many others who did not know him 
very well; but that, if he bad not, in 
that Point, ſubmitted to their Opinion, 
the Seal had been taken from-bim that 
Night ; whereas by this Complyance in 
that Vote, which could only prejudice 
himſelf, and not the King, he had gotten 
ſo much into their Confidence, that he 
ſhould be able to preſerve the Seal in 
his own Hands, till the King required 
it 3 and then he would be as ready to 
attend his Majeſty with it. | 
Mr. Hyde was very well pleaſed 
with this Diſcourſe ; and aſked him, 
whether he would give him leave, 
when there ſhonld be a fit Occaſion, 
to aſſure the Kin, that he would 
perform this Service, when the King 
ſhould require it ? He deſired, That 
he would do ſo, and paſs his Word 
for-the Performance of it, as ſoon as 
his Majeſty pleaſed ; and 1o they 
parted, T2 
It was within very few Days after, 
that the King, exceedingly diſpleaſed 
and provoked with the Keeper's Be- 


haviour, ſent an Order to the Lord 


Falkland, To require the Seal from him; 


in which the King was very poſitive, 
though he was not reſolved to what 
Hand to commit it; hereupon Mr. 
Hyde told him the Conference he had 
with the Keeper, and the Profeſſions 
he had made; and was very confi- 
dent, that he would very punctually 
perform it; and therefore propoſed, 
that, they might Iikwiſe adviſe his Ma- 
jeſty to ſuſpend his Reſolution concerning 
the Lord Keeper, and rather to write 
kindly to him, 1o bring the Seal io bis 
Majeſty, inſtead of ſending for the Seal 
itſelf, and caft him off ; and offer'd 
to venture his own Credit with the 
King, that the Keeper would comply 
with his Majeſty's Commands, But 
he was not of his Opinion; and had 
no Eſteem of the Keeper, nor believ- 
ed, that he would go to his Majeſty, 
if he were ſent for, but that he would 
| | Ran 
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find ſome Trick to excuſe himſelf ; 
and therefore were not willing, that 
Mr. Hyde ſhould venture his Reputa- 
tion upon it. He defired them then, 


to conſider how abſolutely neceſſary it 


was, that the King ſhould firſt reſolve 
into what Hand to put the Seal, be- 
fore he removed it; for that it could 
not be unimploy*d one Hour, but that 
the whole Juſtice of the Kingdom 
would be put out of Order, and draw 
a greater and a juſter Clamour, than 
had been yet: That there was as 
much Care to be taken, that it ſhould 
not be in the Power of any Man to 
_ refuſe it; which would be yet more 
prejudicial to his Majeſty. He deſi- 
red them above all, to weigh well, 
that the Buſineſs conſiſted only in 
having the Great Scal in the Place 
where his Majeſty reſolved to be; 
and if the Keeper would keep his Pro- 
miſe, and deſired to ſerve the King, 
it would be unqueſtionably the beſt 
Way, that He and the Seal were both 
there : If, on the other Side, he 
were not an honeſt Man, and cared 
not for offending the King, he would 


then refuſe to deliver it; and inform 
the Lords of it: Who would juſtify 


him for his Diſobedience, and reward 
and cheriſh him; 
hereafter ſerve Their turn; the Miſ- 
chief whereof would be greater, than 
could be eaſily imagined ; and his 
Majeſty's own Great Seal ſhould be 
every Day uſed againſt him, nor 
would it be poſſible in many Months 
to procure a new one to be made, 
Theſe Objections appear'd of 


Weight; and they reſolv'd to give an 


Account of the whole to the King, 
and to expect his Order: And both 
the Lord Falkland, and Mr. Hyde, 


writ to his Majeſty, and ſent their 


Letters away that very Night. The 
King was ſatisfy'd with the Reaſons, 
and was very glad that Mr. Hyde was 
ſo confident of the Keeper; though, 


he ſaid, He remain'd ſtill in Doubt; 


end reſolv'd that he would, ſuch a Day 


of the Week following, fend for the 


Keeper and the Seal; and that it ſhould 
be, as had been adviſed, upon a Sa- 
iurday Afternoon, as ſoon as the 
Houle of Lords ſhould riſe ; becauſe 
then no Notice could be taken of it 


till Monday. Mr, Hyde, who had 


and he muſt then 


be ſent : 
much Reſervation , 


183 
continued to ſee the Keeper frequent- 
ly, and was confirm'd in his Confi- 
dence of his Integrity, went now to 
him; and finding Aim firm to his 
Reſolution, and of Opinion, in regard 


of the high Proceedings of the Hou- 


ſes, that it fhould not be long de- 


ferr'd; he told him, That Be might 


expect a Meſſenger the next Week, and 
that he ſhould once more ſee him, when 
he would tell him the Day; and that 
he would then go himſelf away before 
him to Yorkz with which he was 
much pleaſed, and it was agreed, 
that it was now Time, that he ſhould 
be gone (the King having ſent for 
him ſome Time betore) after a Day 
or w . 57 

On the Saturday following, between 
two and three of the Clock in the Af- 


ternoon, Mr. Elliot, a Groom of the 


Bed- Chamber to the Prince, came to 
the Keeper, and found him alone in 
the Room where he uſed to ſit, and 
deliver'd him a Letter from the King 
in his own Hand, wherein he requi- 
red him, with many Expreſſions of 
Kindneſs and Eſteem, To make haſte 
to him; and if his Tndiſvoſtion (for 
he was often troubled with Gravel and 
Sharpneſs of Urine) would not ſuffer 
him to make ſuch Haſte upon his Four- 
ney, as the Occaſion required, that he 


ſhould deliver the Seal to the Perſon 


who gave him the Letter; who, being 


a ſtrong young Man, would make ſuch 


Haſte as was neceſſary ; and that be 
might make his own Journey, by thoſe 
Degrees which his Health required. 
The Keeper was ſurprized with the 


Meſſenger, whom he did not like; 


and more when he found that he knew 
the Contents of the Letter, which, 
he hoped, would not have been com- 
municated to any Man, who ſheuld 
He anſwer'd him with 
and when the 
other with Bluntneſs, as he was no 
polite Man, demanded the Seal of 
him, which he had no thought of 
putting out of his own Hands : He 
anſwer'd him, That he would not de- 
liver it into any Hands, but the Xing s; 
but preſently recollecting himſelf, and 
looking over his Letter again, he 
quickly conſider*d, that it would be 
hazardous to carry the Seal himſelf 
ſuch a Journey; and that if by any 

| Purſuit 
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Purſuit of him, which he could not 


but ſuſpect, he ſhould be ſeized upon, 
the King would be very unhappily 
diſappointed of the Seal, which he 
had Reaſon ſo much to depend 3 
and that his Misfortune would be 


wholly imputed to his own Fault and 


Infidelity (which without doubt he 
abhorr'd with his Heart) and the on- 


Iy Way to prevent that Miſchief, or 


to appear innocent under it, was to 
deliver the Seal to the Perſon truſted 
by the King himſelf to receive it; 
and ſo, without telling him any 
thing of his own Purpoſe, he deliver- 
ed the Seal into his Hands; who 


forthwith put himſelf on his Horſe, 


and with wonderful Expedition pre- 


. ſented the great Seal into his Majeſty's 


own Hands, who was infinitely plea- 
ſed with it, and with the Meſſenger. 
The Keeper, that Evening,, pre- 
tended to be indiſpoſed, and that he 
would take his Reſt early, and there- 
fore that no body ſhould be admitted 
to ſpeak with him: And then he 


called Serjeant Lee to him, who was 
the Serjeant who waited upon the Seal, 


and in whom he had great Confidence, 


Houſe of Peers to be adjourn'd to a 


later Hour, in the Morning for Man- 


day, than it uſed to be. Sunday paſ- 
ſed without any Man's taking notice 


of the Keeper's being abſent ; and 


many, who knew that he was not at 
his Houſe, thought he had been gone 


to Cranford, to his Country Houſe, 


whither he frequently went on Satur- 
day Nights, and was early enough at 
the Parliament on Monday Mornings ; 
and ſo the Lords the more willingly 


conſented to the later Adjournments 


for thoſe Days. 


But on Monday 


Morning, when it was known when, 


and in what Manner he had left his 


Houſe, the Confuſion in both Houſes 
was very great; and they who had 


thought that their Intereſt was ſo 


great in him, that they knew all his 
Thoughts; and had valued them- © 


ſelves, and were valued by others, 


upon that Account, hung down their 


Heads, and were even diſtracted with 
Shame: However they could not but 
conclude, that he was out of their 


— 


Reach before the Lords met; yet to 


ſhew their Indignation againſt him, 


and it may be in Hope that his Infir- 


as he well might; and told him free- 


ly, That be was reſolv'd, the next 


Morning, to go to the King, who bad 
ſent for him; that he knew well, how 


of 


much Malice he ſhould contract by it 
from the Parliament, which would uſe 
all the Means they could to apprehend 


him, and he himſelf knew not how he 


ſhould perform the Fourney, therefore 


he put himſelf intirely into his Hands; 


that he ſhould cauſe his Horſes to be 
ready againft the next Morning, and 
only his own Groom to attend them, and 
he to guide the best Way, and that he 
evould not impart it to any other Perſon. 
The honeſt Serjeant was very glad of 
the Reſolution, and chearfully under- 


took all Things for the Journey; and 


ſo ſending the Horſes out of the 
Town, the Keeper put himſelf in his 
Coach very early the next Morning, 
and as ſoon as they were, out of the 


Town, he and the Serjeant, and one 
Groom, took their Horſes, and made 


ſo great a Journey that Day, it being 
about the beginning of June, that be- 
fore the End of the third Day, he 
kiſſed the King's Hand at York. 


er's Journey to Vork, are the more 
particularly, and at large ſet down, 


mities would detain him long in the 
Journey (as no body indeed thought 
that he could have performed it, with 
that Expedition) they iſſued out ſuch 
a Warrant for the apprehending him, 
as had been in the Cafe of the fouleſt 


Felon or Murderer ; and printed it, 
and cauſed it to be diſperſed by Ex- 


preſſes, over all the Kingdom with 
oreat Haſte. 
ces both before, and after the Keep- 


out of Juſtice to the Memory of that 
noble Perſon ; whoſe Honour ſuffer'd 
then much in the Opinion of many, 
by the confident Report of the Perſon, 
who was ſent for, and receiv*d the 


Seal, and who was a loud and bold 
Talker, and defired to have it believ- 


ed, that his Manhood had raviſhed 


the great Seal from the Keeper, even 


in ſpight of his Teeth ; which how __ 


impoſſible ſoever in itſelf, found too 
much Credit; and is therefore clear- 
ed by this very true and punctual Re- 
lation, which in truth is but due to 
him. ES © | 


Ari 


He had purpoſely 8 the Though the King now lived af 


All which Circumſtan- 
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Pork in a much more princely Condi- 


tion, than he could have hoped to 
have done near London; and had fo 


great a Train and Reſort of the No- 


bility and Gentry, that there was not 
left a fifth Part of the Houſe of Peers 


at Weſtminſter, and truly I do not be- 


lieve, that there was near a Moiety 
of the Houſe of Commons who con- 
tinued there; yet his Majeſty made 
no other uſe, for the preſent, of their 


Preſence with him, and of their Ab- 


ſence from the two Houſes, than to 
have ſo many the more credible Wit- 
neſſes of his Counſels and Carriage; 
and to undeceive the People by his 
clear Anſwers to all the Scandals and 
Reproaches which were laid on him, 


and by his ample Profeſſions and Pro- 


teſtations of his ſineere Zeal to Reli- 


gion, and Juſtice; and to make it 


appear to them, how far the Quality 
and the Number of thoſe who thought, 
or ſeem'd to think otherwiſe, was, 
from what they might imagine it to 


be. And it cannot be denied, but 
the People were every Day viſibly re- 


form'd in their Underſtandings, from 
the ſuperſtitious Reverence they had 
paid the two Houſes ; and grew ſen- 
fible of their Duty to the King, and 
of thoſe Invaſions which wer@offer'd 
to his Regal Dignity. _ 
On the other Side, the two Houſes 
| Nlacken'd not their Pace a jot, pro- 
ceeded with great and unuſual Sharp- 
nels againſt thoſe Members who were 
gone to the King; proclaiming ſome 
of them by Name, 10 be Enemies to 
be Kingdom, and by a Formal Judg- 
ment, ſentencing nine Peers together, 
to be incapable of fitting again in Par- 
liament, whil# this ſhould continue: 
The Houſe of Commons having car- 


ried up an Impeachment of Miſde- 


meanours againſt them (which was as 
illegal in point of Juſtice, and as extra- 
vagant in point of Privilege, as an 


and refuſing to attend, upon a. Summons 
from the Houſe of Peers : And upon 


their own Members they impoſed a 
Fine of 1001. apiece, on every one 


who was gone to the King, and upon 

thoſe, - who being in other Places, 
they thought were wall affected to his 
Service Tet, left they ſhould upon 
this Proceeding return again, to di- 
IJ 5 | 
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ſturb, and croſs their Counſels, they. | 


provided, That no Man upon thonk 


that Sentence fell, ſhould fit again in 


the Houſe (though be paid his Fine) till 
he had been examin'd by a Committee; 


and ſo given the Houſe SatisfaZion in 


the Cauſe of bis Abſence. And, by 


thoſe Means, they thought both to 


remove the Scandal, that ſo many. 
Members were abſent, and to pre- 


vent any  Inconvenience too, that 


might befall them by their Return. 
For they well knew, if the Members 
of both Houſes were obliged to a con- 
ſtant and ſtrict Attendance, it would 
not be poſſible that they cotild com- 
paſs their miſchievous Deſigns. _ 

Then they proſecuted their great 
Buſineſs of the Militia, not only near 
London, where they were in no Dan- 


ger of Oppoſition, but in thoſe Nor- 


thern Counties near his Majeſty, Lei- 
cefterſhire; Cheſhire; Lincolnſvire , 


where whoſoever refuſed to give Obe- 
dience to them, er publiſhed the 
King's Declaration againſt their Pro - 
ceedings (for the King had yet practi- 
ſed no Expedient to prevent the 
Growth of that Miſchief, but the 
publiſhing his Proclamation againſt 
it) were ſent for as Delinquents; and 


not ſatisfied herewith, that they 


might be as well able to pay an Army, 
as they found they ſhould be to raiſe 
one, on the tenth of June (for the 
Time will be very neceſſary to be re- 
member'd, that it may be the better 


ſtated, Who took up the Defenſive 


Arms) they publiſhed Propoſitions, 
For the bringing in of Money or Plate 
to maintain Horſe, Horſe-men, and - 


Arms, for the Preſervation of the pub- 


tick Peace, and for the Defence of the 
King and both Houſes of Parliament 3 


the Reaſons and Grounds wheredf- they 


declar'd to be the King's Intention to 
male War again his Parliament; 
y That, under Pretence of a Guard. for 
thing they could do) for being abſent 


his Per/an, he had actually begun to 


levy Forces, bath of Horſe and Foot: 


and ſent out Summons throughout the 


County of York, for the calling tage- 


ther of greater Numbers; and ſome ill 


affected Perſons, in other Parts, had 


been employ*d to raiſe Troops, under the 


Colour of his Majeſty's Service; making 
large Offers of Reward and Preferment 
to ſuch as would come in: That his 


A a a . Majeſty 
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Hand, protett, and keep away Delin- 


 quents, not permitting them to make 
their Appearance to anſwer ſuch Af- 


fronts and Injuries, as had been by 
thens offer'd to tbe Parliament; and 
thoſe Meſſengers, which had been ſent 
from the Houſes for them, had been a- 
buſed, beaten, and impriſowd, ſo as the 


Orders of Parliament, the highef 


Court of Fuſtice in the Realm, were 
not obey d; and the Authority of it was 
altogether ſcorn'd, and vilified ; and 
ſuch Perſons as ftood-well affected lo il, 
and declar*d themſelves ſenſible of thoſe 
publick Calamities, and of the Viola- 
tions of the Privileges of Parhament, 
and Common Liberty of the Subject, 
were baffled, and injur'd by ſeveral 
Sorts. of malignant Men, who were a- 


bout the King; ſome whereof, under 


the Name of Cavaliers, without having 
reſpect to the Laws of the Land, or any 
Fear either of God or Man, were rea- 


dy to commit all manner of Outrage and 


Violence; which muft needs tend to the 
Diſſolution of the Government; the De- 


 ftruftion of their Religion, Laws, Li- 


berties, Properties; all which would 


be expoſed to the Malice and Violence of 


ſuch deſperate Perſons, as muſt be im- 


ploy'd in ſo horrid and unnatural an 
Ac, as the overthrowing a Parlia- 
ment by Force; which was the Support, 

and Preſervation of them, Thoſe Par- 


ticulars, they ſaid, being duly confider*d 


: by the Lords and Commons, and how 


great an Obligation lay upon them, in 


Honour, Conſcience, and Duty, accord- 


ing to the high Trust repoſed in them to 


uſe all poſſible Means, in ſuch Caſes, 10 
prevent ſo great and irrecoverable Evils, 


they had thought fit to publiſh. their 


Senſe, and Apprebenſion of that immi- 
nent Danger; thereby to excite all well 
affelled Perſons, to contribute their best 
Aſiſtance, according to their ſolemn 


Vow and Proteſtation, to the Prepara- 


rions neceſſary for the oppeſing, and ſup- 
preſſing of the trayterous Attempts of 


thoſe wicked, and malignant Counſellors, 
who /ought to engage ihe King in jo dan- 


gerous and deſtruttive an Enterprize, 
and the whole Kingdom in a Civil 


War; and deftroy the Privileges and 
Being of Parliaments. JG 
Therefore they declar'd that whoſoe- 


ver ſoould bring in any Proportion of 


286 ie Hiſtory of the Rebellion” 
| Majeſty did, with 4 bigh and farcible 


ready Money or Plate, or would under. 
write to furniſo and maintain auy Num- 
ber of Horſe, - Horſe-men, and Arms, 
fer the Preſervation of the Publick 


Peace, and for the Defence of the King, 


and both Houſes of Parliament, from 
Force and Violence, and io uphold the 
Power and Privileges of Parliament 


according to his Proteſtation , it ſbould 


be held à good and acceplable Service to 
the Common-<ealth, and a Teſtimony of 
his good Affection to the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion, the Laws, Liberties, aud Peace 
of the Kingdom, and to the Parlia- 


ment, and Privileges thereof, Aud 


they further declared, that whoſoever 
brought in Money or Plate, or furniſb'd 
and maintain'd Horſe, Horſe-men, and 
Arms, upon theſe Propoſitions, and to 
thoſe Purpoſes, ſhould be repaid their 
Money with Interest of eight per Cent; 
for which they did engage the Publick 
Faith, and they appointed the Guild- 
Hall in London for the Place whither 
this Money, er Plate, ſhould be brought ; 
and four Aldermen of London to be 
their Treaſurers for the receiving the 
ſame. And laſtly, for their better En- 


couragement, the Members of both Heu- 


ſes appointed à ſolemn Day to ſet down 
their own Subſcriptions which they 


performed liberally. ware! 


Moſt of thoſe who abhor'd their 
-1mpious Deſigns, not thinking it law- 
ful for them to be preſent at ſuch 


Conſultations, withdrew before the 


Day came, or ablented themſelves 
then. But many had the Courage to 
be preſent, and ſtoutly to refuſe what 
-they thought they. could not honeſtly 


conſent to. Sir Henry Killigrew, who 


was a remarkable Enemy. to all their 


Devices, being calbd upon, told 


them, If there were Octaſion, be would 


provide @ good Horſe, and @ good 


Sword; and made no Queſt ion but he 


ſhould find a good Cauſe. But, within 
very few Days, both He, and all 


thoſe who were taken Notice of for 


refuſing, found it ſafeſt for them to 
leave the Town; there being very 
viſibly great Animoſity againſt them 
both within, and without the Walls. 


It was by many impatiently won- 


der'd at, that notwithſtanding theſe 
Invaſions, and Breaches upon the Re- 


gal Power, and all theſe vaſt Prepara- 


tions to deſtroy him, the King, hi- 
| 5 therto, 
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therto, put not himſelf into a Poſture 
of Safety; or provided for the Reſiſt- 
ance of that Power, which threazen'd 
him; and which, he could not but 


know, intended whatſoever it hath 


ſince done; and though they had not 


pet form'd an Army, and choſen a 


General, yet, he well Knew, they 
had Materials abundantly ready for 


the Firſt, and particular, digeſted 


Reſolutions, in the Second; which 
they could reduce to publick Acts 
whenſoever they pleaſed. 


unſpeakable Hazards he run, in not 
preparing againſt jt. But the Hazards, 
which preſented themſelves unto him 
on, the other Side, were not leſs pro- 
digious: He had a very great Ap- 
pearance of the Nobility ; not only of 
thoſe, who had from the beginning 
walked, and govern'd themſelves by 


the Rules the Law preſcribed, and, in 


chat Reſpect, were unblameable to 
King and People: But of others who 
had paſſionately and peeviſhly (to ſay 
no worſe) concurr'd in all the moſt 
violent Votes and Actions, which had 
been done from the beginning: For 
beſides the Lord Spencer (who had 
been choſen their Lieutenant of Ner- 
thamplonſhire, but was recover'd to a 
right Underſtanding, of which he was 
very capable, by his Uncle the Earl 
of Sout hamptom) the Lord Paget likes 
wiſe, who had contributed all his Fa- 
culties to their Service, and to the 
Prejudice of the King's from before 
the beginning of the Parliament; had 
been one of their Teizers to broach 
thoſe bold high Overtures, ſoberer 
Men were not, at firſt, willing to be 
ſeen in; and had been, as a Man 
moſt worthy to be Confided in, cho- 
ſen Lord Lieutenant of one of the 
moſt Confiding Counties, the County 
of Buckingham (where he had, with 
great Solemnity and Pomp, executed 
their Ordinance, in Defiance of the 
King's Proclamation) and had ſub- 
icribed a greater Number of Horſes 


for their Service, upon their Propoſi- 


tions, than any other of the ſame Qua- 
| lityz convinced in his Conſcience, 


fled from them, and befought the 
And, tor rhe better 


King's Pardon: 
manifeſting the Tenderneſs of his 
Compunction, and the Horror he had 


2 


| It is very 
true, he did know all this, and the 


of his former Gailt, he frankly diſco- 
ver'd whatſoever he had known of their 
Counſels; and aggravated all the III 
they had done, with declaring it to. be 
done to worſe and more horrid Ends, 
than many good Men believ'd to be 
poſſible for them to propoſe to them- 
ſelves, 5 „ | 
Notwithſtanding , this glorious 
Convention was rather an Ornament 
to his Court, than any great Advan+ 
tage to his Councils; and the Uſe of 
them more to diſcredit the ſmall Re- 
mainder at Meſiminſter, and that the 
People might ſee the Number and 
Quality of the Diſſenters, than that 


they contriv'd any thing to the active 


Improvement of his Affairs; every 


Man thinking it high Merit in him, 


that he abſented himſelf from the 
Company and Place, where all the 


_ Miſchief was done; and that the keep- 


ing himſelf negatively innocent, was as 
much as he ow'd his King and Coun- 
try. Iam willing to impute it to the 


drowſy and unactive Genius of the 


Kingdom (contracted by long Eaſe 
and Quiet) which ſo much abhorr'd 
the Thoughts of a Civil War, that 
it thought a lively and vigorous Pre- 
paration againſt it, was to invite it; 
and there were very few of all the 


great Lords, who did attend l 

King, who did not declare, That c 
Parliament durſt not in truth (whatſo- 
ever Shews they made in hope to ſhake — 
his Majeſty's Gonſtaucy) make a Mar; 
and if they ſhould attempt it, the Peopla 
would unanimouſly rife for the King. 


who would be mot ſafe by nat intending 


his own Safely. Whereas, - if he raiſed 
Forces, the Parliament would procure 
themſelves to be believ*d, tbat it was to 
overthrow Religion, and . ſuppreſs the 
Laws and Liberties of the People. But 
that which made the Thought of raiſ- 
ing Forces, abſolutely ' unreaſonable, 
was, that the King had no Poſſibility 


to procure either Arms, or Munition, 
but from Holland; from whence he 
daily expected Supply: And till that 


arriv'd, let his Provocations and Suf- 
ferings be what they could be, he was 
to ſubmit and bear it patiently. _ 
The great Conflux that hath been 
mention*d, of Men ef all Conditions, 
and Qualities, and Humours, could 
not continue long together at Zork, 
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without ſome Impatience, and Com- 
motion; and moſt Men wonder'd, 
that there appear*d no Proviſions to 


be made towards a War, which they 
ſaw would be inevitable: And when 


the Levies of Soldiers under the Earl 
of Eſſex, were haſten'd with ſo much 
Vigour, that the King ſhould have no 


- Preparations towards an Army, than 
a ſingle Troop of Guards made up of 


Gentlemen Veluntiers ; who, all Men 
foreſaw, would quit the Troop, when 


there ſhould be an Army: And ma- 


ny do yet believe, that the King too 
long deferr'd his Recourſe to Arms; 
and that if he had raiſed Forces upon 
his firſt Repulſe at Hull, his Service 
would have been very much advanc- 
ed; and that the Parliament would 
not have been able to have drawn any 
Army together. And ſo Men ſtill 


reproach the Councils which were then 


about the King, as they were cenſu- 
red by many at that Time; but nei- 


ther They then, nor theſe now do 


underſtand the true Reaſons thereof. 
The King had not, at that Time, one 


Barrel of Powder, nor one Muſket, 
nor any other Proviſion neceſſary for 


an Army; and, which was worſe, 
was not ſure of any Port to which 


they might be ſecurely aſſign'd; nor 
had he Money for the Support, of his 


own Table for the Term of one 
Month. He expected, with Impa- 
tience, the Arrival of all thoſe Neceſ- 


 faries, by the Care and Activity of 


the Queen; who was then in Holland, 


and by the Sale of her own, as well as 


of the Crown Jewels, and by the 
Friendſhip of Henry Prince of Orange, 
did all ſhe could to provide all that 


was neceſſary; and the King had 


newly directed her to ſend all to New- 


caſtle, which was but then ſecured to 


him by the Diligence of the Earl ef 


that Name. In the mean Time both 


the King himſelf, and they who beſt 
knew the State of his Affairs, ſeem'd 
to be without any Thoughts of mak- 
ing War; and to hope, that the Par- 
hament would at laſt incline to ſome 
Accommodation; for which both his 


| Majeity, and thoſe Perſons were ex- 


poſed to a thouſand Reproaches. . 


The Queen had many Difficulties 
to contend with z for- though the 


Prince of . Orange had a very ſignal 


Affection for the King's Service, and 


did all he could to diſpoſe the States 


to concern themfelves in his Majeſty's 
Quarrel ; yet his Authority, and In- 
tereſt, was much diminiſh'd with the 
Vigour of his Body and Mind : Ang 

the States of Holland were ſo far fromm 


being inclin'd to the King, that they 
did him all the Miſchief they could. 


They had before aſſiſted the Rebellion 
in Scotland, with giving them Credit 
for Arms and Ammunition, before 
they had Money to buy any; and 


they did afterwards, ſeveral Ways, diſ- 


cover their Affections to the Parlia- 


ment; which had ſo many Spies 


there, that the Queen could do no- 


thing they had not preſent Notice of; 


ſo that it was no eaſy Matter for the 
Queen to provide Arms and Ammuni- 
tion, but the Parliament had preſent 


Notice of it, and of the Ways which 


were thought upon to tranſport them 


to the King: And then their Fleet, 


under the Command of the Earl War- 
wick, lay ready to obſtruct and inter- 


cept that Communication; nor was 


any Remedy in View to remove this 
Miſchief; inſomuch as it was no eaſy 
Thing for the King to ſend to, or to 
receive Letters from the Queen. 
There was a ſmall Ship of 28 or 30 
Guns, that was Part of the Fleet that 


wafted her Majeſty into Holland from 


Dover, which was called the Provi- 
dence, under the Command of Captain 
Straugbam, when the Fleet was com- 
manded by Sir John Pennington, and 
before the Earl of Warwick was ſuper- 
induced into that Charge againſt the 


King's Will. That Ship, the Cap- 


tain whereof was known to be faithful 
to his Majeſty, was, by the Queen, 
detain'd, and kept in Holland from 
the Time of her Majeſty's Arrival, 
under ſeveral Pretences, of which the 
Captain made uſe, when he after- 
wards received Orders from the Ear! 
of Y/arwick, to repair to the Fleet in 
the Downs z3 until, after many Pro- 
miſes and Excuſes, it was at laſt dil- 
cern*d that he had other Buſineſs and 
Commands; and ſo was watched, by 
the other Ships, as an Enemy. This 
Veſſel the Queen reſoly*d to ſend to 
the King, . principally to inform his 
Majeſty of the Streights ſhe was in; 
of the Proviſions ſhe had made, and 
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to return with ſuch particular Advice; 
and Direction from his Majeſty, that 
the might take further Reſolutions; 
And becauſe the Veſſel was light, 


and drew not much Water, and ſo 


could run into any Creek, or open 


Road, or Harbour, and, from thence, 


eaſily ſend an Expreſs to the King 
there was put into it about two hun- 
dred Barrels of Powder, and two or 
three thouſand Arms, with ſeven or 
eight Ficld-Pieces 5 which, they 
knew, would be very welcome to the 
King, and ſerve for a Beginning and 
Countenance to draw Forces together. 
The Captain was no ſooner put to 
Sea, but Notice was ſent to the Com- 


mander of the Fleet in the Downs; 


who immediately ſent three or four 


Ships to the North, who eaſily - got 


the Providence in View, before it 
could reach that Coaſt ; and chaſed 


it with all their Sails, till they ſaw it 
the River of Humber; 


enter into 
when, looking upon it as their own, 
they made leſs Haſte to follow it, be- 
ing content to drive it before them 
into their own Port of Hull; there 
being, as they thought no other Way 
to eſcape them; until they plainly faw 
the Ship entring into a narrow Creek 
out of Humber, which declined Hull, 
and led into the Country ſome Miles 
above it; which was a Place well 
known to the Captain, and deſign'd 
by him to arrive at from the Begin- 
ning. It was in vain for them then 
to haſten their Purſuit ; for they 
quickly found that their great Ships 


could not enter into that Paſſage, and 


that the River was 1co ſhallow to fol- 
low him; and, ſo, with Shame and 
Anger, they gave over the Chale 


whilſt the Captain continued his 


Courſe ; and having never thought of 
ſaving the Ship, run it on Shore on 


that Side towards Burlington; and, 


with all Expedition, gave notice to 


the King of his Arrival; who, im- 
meqiately, cauſed the Perſons of Qua- 
lity, in the Parts adjacent, to draw 
the Train'd- Bands of the Country to- 
gether, to ſecure the Incurſions from 
Hull; and by this means, the Arms, 
Ammunition, and Artillery were 
quickly brought to Vork. | 
Ihe King was well content that it 
ſhould be generally believed, that 
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Fleet into the Hands and Command 


this ſmall Ship, the Size whereof was 
known to few, had brought a greater 
Quantity and Proportion of Proviſions 
for the War, than in truth it had; 
and therefore, though it had brought 
no Money, which he expected, he 
forthwith granted Commiſſions, to 
raiſe Regiments of Horſe and Foot, 
to ſuch Perſons of Quality and In- 
tereſt, as were able to comply with 
their Obligations. He declar'd the 
Earl of Lindſer, Lord High Cham- 
berlain of England, , his General. of 
the Army; a Perſon of great Honour 
and Courage, and generally beloved; 
who many Years before had good 
Commands in Holland, and Germany, 
and had been Admiral at Sea in ſeve- 
rai Expeditions. Sir Jacol Apley was 
declar'd Major-General of the Foot, 
a Command he was very equal to, and 
had exerciſed before, and executed 
after with great Approbation, The 
Generalſhip of th. Horſe, his Majeſty 


preſerved foi.his Nephew Prince Ru- 


pers; who was daily expected, and 
arrived ſoon after: And all Levies 
were haſten'd with as much Expedi- 
tion as was poſſible in ſo great a S ar- 
city, and notorious Want of Money 
of which no more need be ſai !, af er 
it is remember'd that all the Lords, 
and Council about the King, with 
ſeveral other Perſons of Quality, vo- 
luntarily made a Subſcription for the 
Payment of ſo many Horſe for three 
Months; in which Time they would 
needs believe that the War ſhould be 
at an End; every one paying down 
what the three Months Pay would 
amount to, into the Hands of a Trea- 
ſurer appointed to receive it; and this 


Money was preſently paid for the. 


making thoſe Levies of Horſe, which 
were deſign'd; and which could not 
have been made but by thoſe Monies. 
And now the King thought it 
Time to execute a Reſolution he had 
long intended, and which many 
Men wonder'd he neglected ſo long; 
which was as much as in him lay, to 
take the Admiralty into his own 
Hands. He had long too much cauſe 
to be unſatisfied, and diſpleaſed with .. 
the Earl of Northumberland; whom 
he thought he had oblig'd above any 
Man whatſoever. His delivering the 
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jeſty had expreſly refuſed it to the crecy, that none, but thoſe few who 
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forgive; however he thought it not 
Then ſeaſonable to reſent it, becauſe 


he had nothing to object againſt him, 


but his Compliance with the Com- 


mand of the Parliament, who would 
have own'd it as their own _— 
and muſt have obliged that Earl to 
put his whole Intereſt into their 


Hands, and to have run their Fortune; 


to which he was naturally too much 


inclin'd: And then his Majeſty fore- 


ſaw, that there would have been no 
Fleet at all ſet out that Year, by their 
having the Command of all the Mo- 


ney, which was to be applied to that 


Service. Whereas by his Majeſty's 
concealing his Reſentment, there was 
a good Fleet made ready, and ſet out; 
and many Gentlemen ſettled in the 
Command of Ships, of whoſe Aﬀec- 


: tion and Fidelity his Majeſty was aſ- 


ſured, that no ſuperior Officer could 
corrupt it; but that they would, at 
all Times, repair to his Service, 
whenever he requir'd it. And, indeed, 
his Majeſty had an Opinion of the 
Devotion of the whole Body. of the 
common Sea-men to his Service, be- 
cauſe he had, bountifully, ſo much 


- mended their Condition, and increaſ- 


ed their Pay, that he thought they 


would have even thrown the Earl of 


Warwick over board, when he ſhould. 


command them; and ſo the reſpiting 


the doing it would be of little Impor- 
tance. But now, that a Ship of his 
own, in the Executing of his Com- 
mands, ſhould be chaſed by his own 
Fleet as an Enemy, made ſuch a Noiſe 
in all Parts even to his Reproach and 
Diſhonour, that he could no longer 
defer the doing what he had ſo long 
thought of. He reſolv'd therefore, 
to revoke the Earl of Nortbumberland's 
Commiſſion of the Office of High- 
Admiral of England, and to fend the 
Revocation to him under- the Great 


Seal of England: Then, to ſend Sir 


on Pennington, who was then at 


Zork, on board the Fleet, and to take 


the Charge of it : And Letters were 
prepared, and ſign'd by the King, to 
every one of the Captains; whereby 
they were requir*d, T9 obſerve the Or- 


ders of Sir John Pennington, And all 


ſuch Alte ration. 
But the King thought fit, firſt to 


adviſe with Sir John Pennington; of 


whoſe Integrity he was confident, And 
whoſe Judgment he always principal- 
ly relied in all his Maritime Actions; 
and thought him the only Perſon fit 
immediately to take the Fleet out of 
the Earl of Warwick's Poſſeſſion; 


who had diſpoſſeſſed him of the Com 


mand that Year, which he had uſual- 
ly - exerciſed. Sir Fohn Pennington, 
finding the Matter full of Difficulty, 
and the Execution like to meet with 
ſome Interruptions, expreſſed no Ala- 
crity to undertake it in his own Per- 
ſon ; alledging, That himſelf flood 
in the Parliament's Disfavour and 
Fealouſy (which was true) and that: 
therefore his Motion, and Fourney to- 
wards the Downs, where the Fleet then 
lay, would be immediately taken Notice 
of ; and his Majeſty's Defign be ſo much 
gueſſed at, that there would need no 
other Diſcovery z but he propounded 
to his Majeſty, That he would ſend a 
Letter to Sir Robert Manſel, who 
lived at Greenwich, ſpeedily to go to 
the Fleet, to take Charge of it, and that 
his Authority, being Vice- Admiral of 
England, and bis known and great 
Reputation with the Sea-men, would be 
lite to meet with the leaf Reſiſtance. 
His Majeſty, imparting this Counſel 
to thoſe whom he had made privy to 
his Purpoſe, enter'd upon new Con- 
ſiderations; and concluded, That Sir 
Robert Manſels Age (though his Cou- 
rage and Integrity were unqueſtionable ) 
and the Accidents that depended upon 
that, would render that Expedient moſt 
hazardous; and that, in truth, there 
needed no ſuch abſolute and ſupreme Of- 
freer, to be appointed in the fir Ar li- 
cle; but rather, that his Majeſty ſhould 


direct his Special Letter to the Captain 


of every Ship, requiring him immediale- 


ly to weigh Anchor, and to bring away 


his Ship to ſuch a Place as his Mijejty 
might appoint, where he ſhould receive 
further Orders: And to that Place 


he might ſend ſuch an Officer, as he 
thoug bt fit to truſt with the Con mand of 


the whole Navy ſo aſſembled. Accord- 
ing to this Reſolution, the whoſe Diſ- 
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patch was prepared. Firſt a Revoca- of his Ships again. But, when the 
tion of the Earl of Northumberland's Meſſengers were diſpatched, and well 
Commiſſion of Admiral, under the inſtructed, and he that was for Ton- 
Great Seal of England; of which «on gone on his Journey, there was 4 
there was a Duplicate; the one to be ſudden and unexpected hange of the 


ſent to his Lordſhip ; the other to the 
Earl of Varwick; whoſe Commil- 
fion was founded upon, and ſo deter- 
mined by, the other. Then a parti- 
cular Letter to each of the Captains of 
his Ships, informing them of bis Ma- 
jeſty*s Revocation of the Admirals Pa- 
tent, and conſequently, of the Deter- 
mination of the Earl of Warwick's 
Commiſſion, to whom his Majeſty like- 
wiſe writ, to inhibit him from further 
meddling in that Charge, and therefore 
commanded them to yield no further 
Obedience to either of their Orders; 
but that, immediately upon the Re- 
ceipt of thoſe his Royal Letters, he 
ſhould weigh Anchor; and with 
what Speed he might, repair to Bur- 
lington- Bay upon the C.aft of re- 
fore; where he ſhould receive his Ma- 
jeſty's further Pleaſure : And ſo each 
Commander, without relation to any 
other- Commands, had no. more to 
look after but his own Ship, and his 
own Duty; by which the King might 
expect, at leaſt, ſo many Ships as 
were under the Command of thoſe . 
who had any Affection or Fidelity to 
his Service. | oO, 


Accordingly, all Things being pre- 


pared, and ſigned by the King, and 


ſealed, what immediately concern'd 
the Earl of Northumberland was deli- 
ver'd to one of his Majeſty's Pages, 
to be given to the Earl of Noribum- 
berland at London; and the whole 
Diſpatch to the Fleet to Mr. Edward 
Villiers, whoſe Diligence and Dexte- 
rity his Majeſty found fit for any 
Truſt; the former being directed 
not to make ſuch. Haſte, but that the 
other might be at leaf as ſoon at the 
Downs, as be at London; and Mr. 
Villiers again being appointed what 
Letters he ſhould firſt deliver to the 
Captains; And that he ſbould viſit the 
Earl of Warwick in the lat Place; 
that his Activity might have no In- 
fluence upon the Sza-men to prevent 
their Obedience to his Majeſty. And 
ſurely if this Reſolution had been pur- 
ſued, it is very probable, that the 
King had been Maſter of very many 
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whole Direction to the Fleet, by Sit 
Fobn Pennington's Repair to his Ma- 


jeſty; and upon ſecond Thoughts, 


offering to go himſelf to the Dun 
and to take Charge of the Fleet; 
which changed the Forms of the Let- 
ters to the leveral Captains; and, in- 
ſtead of leaving evety. one to uſe his 
beit Expedition to bring away his own 
Suip to Burlington; required them vnly 


10 objerve ſuch Orders, as they ſhould 


receive by Sr John Pennington 3 who 


thought no? fit (for the Reaſons former- 


ly given of his being taken notice of) to 


£0 with M. Villiers; but by him, 


writ to Sir Henry Palmer, to whom 
likewiſe his Maj:ſty ſent a Letter to 
that Purpoſe, being an Officer of the 
Navy, and who liv'd by the Downs, 
Tmmediate'y to go aboard the Almiral; 
and that he himſelf would make all poſ- 
Able Haſte to him, ſetting out at the 


Jame Time with Mr. Villiers; but 


Journey ing a fudther and more private 
Way. Mr. Villiers, left, by his Stay 
for the Alteration of his Diſpatches 
the Page's coming to undon ſooner 
than was intended at his ſetting out, 
might produce ſome Incohvenience to 
the Service, ſlept not till he came to 
Sir Henry Palmer; who, being infirm 
in his Health, and ſurprized with the 
Command, could not make that Ex- 
pedition aboard, as might have been 
requiſite z though he was loyally and 
zealouſly affected to his Majeſty's Ser- 
vice. However Mr. Villiers haſten'd 
to the Ships which lay then at Anchor, 
and according to his Inſtructions, de- 
liver'd his ſeveral Letters to the Cap- 
tiins; the greateſt Part whereof re- 
c-iv'd them with great Expreſſions of 
Duty and Submiſſion, expecting only 


to receive Sir Fobn Pennington's Or- 


ders, for which they ſtay'd; and, 
without doubt, if either the firſt Let- 
ters had been ſent, or Sir Fobn Pen- 
nuington been preſent, when theſe o- 
thers were deliver'd, his Majeſty had 
been poſſeſſed of the greateſt Part of 
the Fleet; the Earl of Jarwrick being 
at that Time, according to his ufual 
Licences, with ſome Officers 2 

Com- 
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Company he liked, on Shore making 


merry; ſo that there was only his 
Vice-Admiral, Captain Batten, on 


board; who was of eminent Diſaffec- 


tion to his Majeſty: The Rear-Ad- 

miral Sir F-bn Mennes, being of un- 

queſtionable Integrity. 5 

| But after five or . ſix Hours (in 
which Time nothing could be acted, 

for Want of Advice and Direction; 

enough being ready to obey, but none 


having Authority to command) the 
Earl of Warwick came aboard his Ship, 
to whom Mr. Villiers likewiſe gave 
his Majeſty's Letters of his Diſcharge ; 


who, without any Declaration of diſ- 
_ obeying it, applied himſelf to the 
confirming thoſe who he thought true 
to his Party, and diligently to watch 


the reſt; preſuming, that he ſhould. 
ſpeedily hear from thoſe by whom he 


* 


had been originally truſted. 

In the mean Time, the Captains 
expected Orders from Sir John Pen- 
ninglon, who likewiſe privately ex- 
pected ſuch an Account from Sir Hen- 


ry Palmer, as might encourage him 
But this unfor- 


to come to the Ships. | 
tunate Delay diſappointed all : For 
the other Gentleman, according to 
his Inſtructions, having reach*d Lon- 


don in the Evening after the Houſes 


were riſen, deliver'd the King's Let- 
ter, and the Diſcharge of his Com- 
miſſion, to the Earl of Noribumber- 
land; who, with all Shews of Duty 


and Submiſſion, expreſſed his Reſolu- 


tion to obey his Majeſty ; and a hearty 
Sorrow, that he had, by any Misfor- 
tune, incurr'd his Majeſty's Diſplea- 
ſure. How ingenuous ſoever this De- 
meanour of his Lordſhip's was, the 


Buſinefs was quickly known to thoſe 


who were more concern'd in it ; who 
were nf 
Apprehenſion of being diſpoſſeſſed of 
ſo great a Part of their Strength, as 
the Royal Fleet; and earneſtly preſ- 
ſed the Earl of Northumberland, That, 


= 


notwithſtanding ſuch his Majeſty's Re- 


vocation, he woulfl ſtill continue the 
Execution: of his Office of Lord High 
Aamiral ;, in which they would afſift 
him with their utmoſt Power, and 
Authority. But his Lordfhip alledg- 
ing, that it would ill become him, who 
bad receiv'd that Charge from the King 
with ſo notable Circumſtances of Truſt 


perplex d, with the 


The Hiſt ory of the Rebellion 


and Favour, to continue the Poſſiſſion 
thereof againſt bis expreſs Pleaſure, 


there being 4 Clauſe in this Grant, 


that it ſpould be only during ſuch Time 
as his Majeſty. thought fit to uſe bis 
Service; and ſo utterly refuſing to 


 meddle further init; as ſoon as they 
could get the Houſes together the 
next Morning, eaſily agreed to paſs 


an Ordinance, as they call it, To ap- 
point the Earl of Warwick to be Ad- 


miral of that Fleet, with as full and 
ample Authoritv, as be had before had 


from the Earl of Northumberland. 
Which Ordinance , together with 
Letters, and Votes of Encouragement. 
to his Lordſhip and to the Officers and 


Sea- men, they ſpeedily ſent, by a 
Member of their own; who arriv'd 


therewith; the next Morning, after 
Mr. Villiers had deliver'd the King's 
Letter; Sir John Pennington in the 
mean Time neither coming, nor ſend- 
ing any further Advice. 5 
The Earl of Warwick, being thus 
arm'd, found himſelf Maſter of his 
Work; and immediately ſummon'd 
all the Captains, to attend him on 


board his Ship in Council; the which 
all but two did (Captain Sling/by, and 
Captain Fake) who, being by his 


Majeſty's Letters, as the reſt were, 
expreſly charged to yield no further 
Obedience to the Earl of Warwick, 
refuſed to repair to him; making 
themſelves ready to reſiſt any Violence, 


and putting their Ships in Order to go 
out to Sea, that they might be at Li- 


berty to attend his Majeſty's Com- 
mands; but they were ſo encompaſ- 


ſed by the whole Fleet, and the Dex- 


terity of the Earl's Miniſters was ſuch, 
and the Devotion, generally, of the 
Sea - men ſo tainted, and corrupted 
from the King's Service, that, inſtead 
of carry ing away the Ships, the Cap- 
tains themſelves were ſeized, taken, 
and carried by their own Men to the 
Earl; who immediately committed 
them to Cuſtody, and ſent them up 


' Priſoners to the Parliament. Then 


the Earl communicated the Ordinance, 
Letters, and Votes from the two 
Houſes, to the reſt of the Officers; 
of whom only two more refuſed to 
continue their Charge againſt the Sig- 
nification they had receiv'd from the 
King (Sir John Mennes, and Captain 
55 | Bury) 
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Burly) who were quickly diſcharged, 
and ſet on Shore; and the reſt, with- 
out any Scruple or Heſitation, oblig*d 


themſelves to obey the Earl of Warwick, 


in the Service of the Parliament; fo 
that the Storm was now over, and the 
Parliament fully and entirely poſſeſſed 
of the whole Royal Navy, and Mi- 
litia by Sca; for they quickly diſpo- 
ſed of two other honeft Captains, 
Kettleby, and Stradlin (whom they 
could not corrupt) who guarded the 
Triſh Seas; and got thoſe Ships like- 
wiſe into their Service. And thus his 
| Majeſty was without one Ship of his 
own, in his three Kingdoms, at his 
Devotion. wen 

A s this Loſs of the whole Navy 
was of unſpeakable ill Conſequence to 
the King's Affairs, 
Condition much the leſs confider*d by 
his Allies, and Neighbour Princes; 


who ſaw the Sovereighty of the Sea 


now in other Hands, that were like to 


be more imperious upon the Appre- 
henſion of any Diſcourteſies, than re- 
gular and lawful Monarchs uſe to be; 
I cannot but obſerve ſome unhappy 
Circumſtances, and Accidents in this 
important Buſineſs of the Navy, which 
looked like the Hand of Providence 
to take that Strength, of which his 
Majeſty was moſt confident, out of 
his Hands. When the Reſolution of 
the Houſe of Commons, and the Con- 
currence of the Lords was peremptory, 


and the Earl of | Northumberland had 


deelar'd his Compliance with them, 
For ibe ſending the Earl of Warwick 
Admiral of that Fleet, in the Place of 
Sir John Pennington, upon whom the 
King depended; it was reſolv'd like- 


wiſe by them, That Captain Carteret, 


Controller of his Majeſty's Navy, a 
Man of great Eminency and Reputation 
in Naval Command, ſhould be Vice-Ad- 


miral; who thinking it became his 


near Relation to his Majeſty's Service, 
to receive his Royal Pleaſure before 
he engaged himſelf. in any Employ- 
ment of that Nature, addreſſed him - 


ſelf for his Directions. But the King, 


looking upon the Fleet in a manner 
taken from him, when another, whoſe 
Diſaffection to his Service was very 
notorious, was, contrary to his expreſs 
Pleaſure, preſumptuouſly put into the 
os _—_ of it, and his own Minifter 


#5 % , 
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and made his 


diſplaced for no other Reaſon (his 
Sufficiency, and Ability for Command 
being by all Men confeſſed) but his 

Zeal and Integrity to him, would not 
countenanee that Fleet, and that Ad- 
miral, with ſuffering an Officer of his 
own to command in it under the 
other; and therefore order'd Captain 


Cartaret to decline the Imployment, 


which he, prudently, and without 
Noiſe, did; and thereupon, another 
Officer of the Navy, the Surveyor- 
General, Captain Batten, a Man of 
very different Inclinations to his Ma- 


ſter, and his Service, and furious in 


the new Fancies of Religion, was ſub- 
ſtituted in the Place: Whereas if 
Captain Carteret had been ſuffer*'d to 
have taken that Charge, his Intereſt 
and Reputation in the Navy was ſo 
great, and his Diligence and Dexterity 
in. Command fo eminent, that it was 
generally believ'd, he would, againſt 
whatſoever the Earl of Warwick could 
have done, have preſerv'd a major 
Part of the Fleet in their Duty to the 


King. The Misfortunes which hap- 


pen'd after, and are mention'd before, 
are not in Juſtice to be imputed to Sir 
John Pennington ; who, ſure, was a 
very honeſt Gentleman, and of un- 
ſhaken Faithfulneſs and Integrity to 
the King; but to the little Time he 
had - to think of it: And the Per- 
plexity he was in (beſides his true 
Zeal to the Service) to conſider that 
ſo great a Work, as the Recovery of 
the Royal Navy, was to be done by 


his own Perſonal Engagement, made 


him look ſo little to his on Security, 
that inſtead of taking the Fleet from 
the Earl of Warwick, he was himſelf 
taken by the Earl, and ſent to the 
Parliament; where the carrying over 
the Lord Digby, and ſome other Jeas 
louſies, had left a great Arrear of Diſk 
pleaſure againſt him. IG 
The Truth is, the King was ſo con- 
fident upon the general Affections of 
the Sea-men, who were a Tribe of 
People more particularly countenan- 
ced and oblig'd by him, than other = 
Men, his Majeſty having increaſed 
their Allowance, in Proviſion and 
Money, above the old Eſtabliſhment 
of the Navy, as hath been mention d; 
that he did believe no Activity of I 
Officers could have corrupted them; 
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but that; when the Parliament had ſet 


out and vicualled the Fleet, it would, 


upon any Occaſion; declare itſelf at 
his Devotion, But, 


that all the King's Bounty, and Grace 


1 towards them, had flow'd from the 
Mediation of thoſe Officers, who were 


now engaged againſt the King; and 


that, the Parliament having ſeized the 


Cuſtoms, and all other the Revenues 
of the Crown, they had no other 
Hope of Pay or Subſiſtence, but by 
abſolutely devoting themſelves to 
their Service: So that a greater, or 
more general Defection of any one 
Order of Men was never known, than 
that, at this Time, of the Sea- men; 
though many Gentlemen, and ſome 
few of the common Sort, to their laſt- 
ing Honour and Reputation, either 


addreſſed themſelves to the active Ser- 
vice of their Sovereign, or ſuffer'd 
Impriſonment, and the Loſs of all 


they had, for refuſing to ſerve againſt 
bim. | B 
The News of this Diminution of 


his Majeſty's Power, and terrible Ad- 
dition of Strength to his Enemies, 


was a great Allay to the briſk Hopes 
at York, upon the Arrival of their 
Ammunition; and wiſe Men eaſily 


diſcern'd the fatal Conſequence of it 


in Oppoſition to the King's moſt 
hopeful Deſigns: Yet, in a very 


ſhort Time, all vifible Senſe of it ſo 


much vaniſh'd, that (as there was a 
"marvellous Alacrity, at that Time, 


in deſpiſing all Advantages of the 
Parliament) ſome Men publickly, 


and with great Confidence, averr'd, 


Dat the King was a Gainer by the 
| Loſs of his Fleet; becauſe be had no 


Money to pay the Sea-men, or keep them 
together; and that one Victory at 
Land, of which there was no doubt, 
evould reſtore him to his Dominion at 
Sea, and to whatſoever had been un- 


 Juftly taten from bis Majeſty. 


The King found it was now Time 
to do more than write Declarations, 
when the Parliament was now entire- 
1y poſſeſſed of the Militia by Sea, and 


made ſuch a Progreſs in the Attempt 
to obtain the ſame at Land, that 


thongh the People generally (except 
in great Towns and Corporations, 


where, beſides the natural Malignity, 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


| on the other 
Side, they had been taught to believe, 


ſhould be found expedient. 
much of the Luſtre of the Court being 


8 
. 


the factious Lecturers, and Emiflaticy 
from the Parliament, had poiſon'd 
their Affections) and eſpecially thoſe 
of Quality, were loyally inclined 
yet, the Terror of the. Houſe of Com- 
mons was ſo great, which ſent for and 
grievouſly puniſhed thoſe Sheriffs and 
Mayors, who publiſhed, according to 
their Duties and expreſs Oaths, his 
Majeſty's Proclamation, and thoſe 
Miniſters, who, according to his In- 
junctions, read and divulged his De- 
clarations, that all ſuch, and, indeed, 
all others eminently affected to the 
King, were forced to fly to 77k for 
Protection; or to hide themſelves in 
Corners from that Inquiſition, which 


was made for them, And therefore 
his Majeſty, in the firſt Place, that 


he might have one Harbour to reſort 
to in his Kingdom, ſent the Earl of 


Newcaſtle, privately, - with a Com- 


miſſion to take the Government of 


Newcaſtle; who ſpeedily and dex- #: 


— 


trouſly aſſurꝰd that moſt important and. 


rich Town and Harbour to the King; 


4 


which, if it had been omitted but ve- 
ry few Days, had been ſeized on by 
the Parliament; who had then given 
Direction to that Purpoſe. Then for 


A 


” 
* 
1 


the Protection of the general Parts of 


the Kingdom, and keeping up their 


Affections, his Majeſty appointed and 
ſent many of the Nobility and prime 
Gentlemen of the ſeveral Counties, 
who attended him, into their reſpec- 
tive Counties to execute the Com- 
miſſion of Array; making the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, by Commiſſion un- 
der the Great Seal of England, his 
Lieutenant General of all the Wiſtern 


Parts of the Kingdom, with Power 10 
levy ſuch a Body of Horſe and Foot, as 


be found neceſſary for his Majeſty's Ser- 


vice, and the containing the People 


within the Limits of their Duty, With 


the Marquis went the Earl of . Bath, 


the Lord Pawler, the Lord Seymour, 
Sir Ralph Hopton, Sit Fobn Berkley, 


Sir Hugh Pollard, and others, very 
ood Officers, to form and array it it 
And ſo 


abated, by the Remove of ſo many. 
Perſons of Honour and Quality, the 


King began to think of encreaſing, 


and forming his Train into a more 
uſeful Poſture, than it was yet; and, 
without 


3 
ow 0 


tweeu tbem: And aſſign'd a 
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without any Noiſe of faiſing an Ar- 
my, to make the Scene of his firſt 


Action to be the Recovery of Hull 


(whither new Forces were ſent from 
London) by the ordinary Forces and 


Train'd-Bands of that County; by 
colour whereof, he hoped to have 
ſuch Reſort, that he ſhould need no 


other Induſtry to raiſe ſuch an Army, 


as ſhould be ſufficient to preſerve him- 
ſelf from the Violence, which threat- 
en'd his Safety; and accordingly, 
that the People might fully under- 
ſtand his Intentions, he ſummon'd 


ſome of the Train'd-Bands to attend 


him at Beverly, a Town within four 
Miles of Hull; whither he ermov'd his 
Court, and publiſh'd a Proclamation, 


| briefly containing, The Rebellion of 


Sir John Hotham, in holding that 
Town by a Garriſon again#t him; his 


demanding Juſtice from the two Houſes 
without Effect; the ſeizing his Fleet at 
Sea ; and the hiftile Alis of Sir John 


Hotham, upon the Inhabitants of that 
Town, many of whom he turn'd out of 
their Habitations z and upon the Neigh- 


bour Country, by impriſoning many, 


and driving others for fear from their 
Houſes: And therefore that he was 


reſolv'd to reduce the ſame by Force; 


inhibiting all Commerce or Traffick with 


the ſaid Town, whilſt it continued in 


Rebellion, _ | | 
Which Proclamation he likewiſe 
ſent to both Houſes of Parliament, 
with this further Signification, That, 
before he would uſe Force to reduce that 
Place to its due Obedience, be had 
thought fit, once more, io require them, 
that it might be forthwith deliver'd to 
bim; wherein if they ſhould conform 


1 themſelves, his Majeſty would be then 


willing to admit ſuch Addreſſes from 
them, and return ſuch Propoſitions to 
them, as might be proper to ſetile the 
Peace of the Kingdom, aud compoſe the 


preſent Diſtrattions. He wiſhed them 
to do their Duty, and to be aſſured from 
Him, on the Word of a King, that no- 


thing ſhould be wanting on His Part, 


that might prevent the Calamitics which 
threatew'd the Nation, and might ren- 


der his People truly happy; but if that 
his gracious Invitation ſhould be declin'd, 
Cod and all good Men muff a, Gr 

ay; 


* 


+ 


by which he would expect their An- 
ſwer at Beverly. HRS 


the good Affections of Notting ham- 
ſhire, which ſeem'd almoſt intirely to 
be devoted to his Service; and to 
countenance and give ſome Life to 
his Friends 'in Lincolnſhire, where in 
Contempt of his Proclamation, the 
Ordinance of the Militia had been 
boldly executed by the Lord Millougb- 
by of Parham, and ſome Members of 


the Houſe of Commons, his Majeſty 


took a ſhort Progreſs to Newark; and, 
after a Days Stay, from thence to 
Lincoln; and fo, by the Day appoint- 
ed, return'd to Beverly; having, in 
both thoſe Places, been attended with 
ſuch an Appearance of the Gentlemen, 


and Men of Quality, and fo full a 
Concourſe of the People, as one might 
reaſonably have gueſſed the Affection 
of both thoſe Counties would have ſe- 


conded any juſt and regular Service 
for the King. nn 
They at London were not leſs active; 
but, .upon their Succeſs in the Buſineſs 
of the Navy, proceeded to make 


themſelves ſtrong enough, at leaſt; to 


keep what they had; and therefore, 
having, by their Ordinance of the 
Militia, many voluntary Companies 
form'd of Men according to their 
own Hearts; and, by their Subſcrip- 


tions, being ſupplied with a * 
um- 


Stock of Money, and a good | 
ber of Horſe; before the King's 


Meſſage from Beverly came to them, 


on the twelfth of Zuly, being the ſame 
Day the Meſſage went from the King, 
both Houſes voted, and declared; 
That en Army ſhould be forthwith raiſed 
for the Safety of the King's Perſon ; 
Defence of both Houſes of Parliament, 
and of thoſe, who had obey*d their Or- 
ders, and Commands; and preſerving 
of the true Religion, the Laws, 2. 
berty, and Peace of the Kingdom. That 
the Earl of Eſſex ſhould be their Gene- 
ral, and that they would Live and Die 
with him, And, having put them- 


ſelves into this Poſture of Treating, 


the ſame Day they agreed that a Pe- 
tition ſhould be framed, To move the 


tO, 


3 


— 


In the mean Time, to encourage 


which was then purpoſely conſented 
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to, that the People might believe, the 
Talk of an Army and a General, was on- 
ly to draw the King to the more reaſon- 
able Conceſſions. And it is certain, the 


firſt was conſented to by many, eſpe- 


cially of the Houſe of Peers (in hope 
the better to compaſs the other) with 


the perfect Horrour of the thought of 


a War. Though the King's Meſ- 
ſage came to them before their own 
was diſpatch'd, yet, without the leaſt 
Notice taken of it, and leaſt the Con- 
tents of their Petition might be known 


before the Arrival of their own Meſ- 


ſengers, the Earl of Holland, Sir Fobu 7 
Council; and by Force to determine the 


Holland, and Sir Philip Stapleton, be- 


ing the Committee appointed for the 
ſame, made a ſpeedy and quick Jour- 


ney for Beverly; and arriv*d, in the 


ſame Minute that the King came thi- 


ther from Lincoln So that his Ma- 
jeſty no ſooner heard of the raiſing an 
Army, and declaring a General againſt 
him, but he was encounter'd with the 


Meſſengers for Peace; who reported 


to all whom they met, and with 
whom they converſed, That they had 


| brought ſo abſolute a Submiſſion from 


the Parliament to the King, that there 


could be no Doubt of a firm and bappy 
Peace: And when the Earl of Hol- 


land preſented the Petition, he firſt 


made a ſhort Speech to the King ; tel- 


ling him, That 7he glorious Motto of 
his bleſſed Father, King James, was 


Beati Pacifici, <ohich he hoped his Ma- 
feſty would continue; that they pre- 


ſented him with the humble Duty of his 


two Houſes of Parliament, who defired 


nothing from him but his Conſent, and 


Acceptance of Peace ; they aiming at 
nothing but his Majeſty's Honour, and 


Happineſs : And then read their 
| Meſſage aloud, in theſe Words: 


To the King's moſt Excellent Ma- 
jeſty; The humble Petition of 
the Lords and Commons aſſem- 

bled in Parliament, 


5 May it pleaſe your Majeſty £2 


Although We, your Majeſty's moſt 


humble and faithful Subjetts, the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, 


have been very unhappy in many former 
Petitions, and Supplications to your 


Majeſty ; wherein. we have repreſentcd © 


our mod? dutiful Aﬀetions in aefiring 


thoſe Things, which We held most ne. 
ceſſary for the Preſeryation of God's 
true Religion; your Majeſty's Safety, 
and Honour; and the Peace of the 


Kingdom : And, with much Sorrow, 


do perceive that your Majeſty, incenſed 


by many falſe Calumnies and Slanters, 
do continue to raiſe Forces against Us, 


and your other Peaceable and Loyal 
Subjects; and to make great Prepara. 
tions for War, both in the Kingdom, 
and from beyond the Seas; and, by 
Arms and Violence, to over rule the 
udgment. and Advice of your Great 


Queſtions there depending, concerning 
the Government and Liberty of the King- 
dom: Zet, ſuch is our earnef} Deſire 
of diſcharging our Duty to your Majeſty 
and the Kingdom, to preſerve the Peace 
thereof, and to prevent the Miſeries of 


Civil War among your Subjects; that, 


notwithſtanding we hold our ſelves bound 


tw uſe all the Means and Power, which, 


by the Laws and Conſtitutions of this 


Kingdom, we are truſted with for the 
| Defence and Protection thereof, and of 


the Subjefis from Force and Violence: 
We do, in this our Humble. and Loyal 
Petition, proſtrate ourſekves at your 
Majefty*s Feet; beſeeching your Royal 
Majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to for. 


bear. and remove all Preparations* and 


Actions of War; particularly the For- 


ces from about Hull, from Newcaſtle, 
Tinmouth, Lincoln, and Lincoln- 
ſhire: and all other Places.” And that 
your Majeſty will recall the Commiſſions 
F Array, which were illegal; diſmiſs 


Troops, and extraordinary Guards by 


you raiſed : That your Majeſty «will 


come nearer to your Parliament, and 


 bearken io their faithful Advice and 


humble Petitions; which ſhall only tend 
to the Defence, and Advancement of 


| Religion ; your 'own Royal Honour, 
and Safety; and the . Preſervation of 


our Laws and Liberties. And we have 
been, and ever ſball be, careful to pre- 


vent, and puniſh all Tumulte, and ſ6- 
ditious Aions, Speeches, and Writings, 


which may give your Majeſty just Cauſe 


of Diſtaſte, or Apprehenſion of Danger. . 
From which publick Aims and Reſolu- 


tions, no finifter or private Reſpet? ſhall 
ever make us to decline. 

And We, for Our Parts, ſhall be 

| | ready 

: 


— 


is the Reign of King CHARLES I. 
ready to lay down all thoſe Preparations, 


which we have beep forced to make for 
our Defence. And for the Town of 
Hull, and the Ordinance concerning 
the Militia, as we havg, in both theſe 
Particulars, only ſought the Preſerva- 
tion of the Peace of the Kingdom; and 
the Defence of the Parliament from 
Force and Violence: So We ſhall moſt 
willingly leave the Town of Hull in the 
State it was, before Sir John Hetham 
drew any Forccs into it; delivering 
your Majeſty's Magazine into the Tower 


of London, and ſupplying whatſoever | 


bath been diſpoſed by Us for the Service 
of the Kingdom. We fhall be ready to 
ſettle the Militia by a Bill, in ſuch @ 
Way as ſhall be honourable, and ſafe for 
your Majeſty ; mot agreeable to the 
Du of Parliament, and effettual for 
the Good of the Kingdom; that the 
_ Strength thereof be not employ'd _ 
itſelf, and that which ought to 
our Security, applied to our Deſtruction; 
and that the Parliament, and thoſe who 
Profe, and defire ſtill to preſerve the 
Proteſtant Religion, both in this Realm, 
and in Ireland, may not be left naked, 
and indefenſible to the miſchievous De- 
figns, and cruel Attempts of thoſe, who 
ere the profeſſed, and confederated Ene- 
mies thereof in your Majeſty's Domi- 
nions, and other Neighbour Nations. 
To which, if your eee Courſes 
and Counſels ſhall from henceforth con- 
cur, We doubt not but We ſhalt quickly 


make it appear to the World, by the 


moſt eminent Effects of Love and Duy, 
that your Majeſty's Perſonal Safety, 
your Royal Honour, and Greatneſs, are 
much dearer to us than our own Lives 
and Fortunes; which We do mot bear- 
tily dedicate, and ſhall most willingly 
imploy for the Support, and Mainte- 


nance thereof.  - 


As ſoon as this Petition was read by 
the Earl of Holland, the King told 
them, That the Reproaches caſt upon 
him by it, were not anſwerable to the 
Expreſſions his Lordſhip had made; 
and that he was ſorry that they thought 
the expoſing Him, and his Honour to 
ſo much Scandal, was the Way to 
procure the Peace of the Kingdom : 
That they ſhould ſpeedily receive his 
Anſwer ; by which the World would 
caſily diſcern, who defired Peace moſt. 
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And accordingly, the ſecond Day, 
his Majefty deliver'd them, in pub- 
lick, his Anſwer to their Petition, 
which was likewiſe read by one of his 
Servants, in theſe Words: | 


_ His Majeſty's Anſwer to the Peti- 
tion of the Lords and Commons 
aſſembled in Parliament. | 


Though his Majeſty had too preat 
Reaſon to believe that the Directions 
ſent io the Earl of Warwick, to go to 
the River Humber, with as many 
Ships as be ſhould think fit, for all 
poſſible Aſſiſtance to Sir John Hotham, 
to carry away ſuch Arms from thence, 
as his Diſcretion thought fit to ſpare out 
of his Majeſty's own Magazine : The 
choofing 4 General by both Houſes of 
Parliament, for the Defence of thoſe 
who have obey'd their Orders and Com- 
manas, be they never ſo extravagant, 
and illegal : Their Declaration, that, 
in that Caſe, they would live and die 
with the Earl of Eſſex their General 
(all which were Voted the ſame Day 
with this Petition.) And the commit- 
ting the Lord Mayor of London to 
Priſon, for executing his Majeſty's 
Writs, and lawful Commands; were 
but ill Prologues to a Petition, which 
might compaſe the miſerable Diſtrattions 
of the Kingdom; yet his Majeſty's paſ- 
ſionate Defire of the Peace of the King- 
dom, together with the Preface of the 
Preſenters, that they bad brought & 
a Petition full of Duty and Submiſſion 
to his Majeſty ; and which dgſir'd no- 
thing of him, but his Conſent to Peace, 
begot a greedy Hope, and Eupectation 
in bim, that this Petition would have 
been ſuch an Introduction to Peace, that 
it would, at leaft, have ſatisfied his 
Meſſage of the eleventh of this Month, 
by delivering up Hull unto his Majeſty. 
But, to his unſpeakable Grief, his Ma- 
jefty hath too much Cauſe to believe, 
that the End of fome Perſons, by this 
Petition, is nut in truth to give any 
real Satisfaction to his Majeſty ; but, 
by the ſpecious Pretences of making Of- 
fers to him, to miſlead and ſeduce his 
People, and lay ſome Imputation upon 
him of denying what is fit to be granted; 
otherwiſe, it would not have thrown 
thoſe unjuf# Reproaches, and Scandals 
upon his Majeſty, for making a neceſ- 
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ſary and juſt Defence for his own Safety; Man. His Majeſty's Ships were taken 
and ſo peremptorily juſtified ſuch Actions Eo 
aàgainſt him, as by no Rule of Law or 


Fuſtice can admit the leaſt colour of De- 
Tens.” ©: 1 

For his Majeſty's raiſing Forces, and 
making Preparations for War, all Men 
know what is done that Way, is but in 
order to his own Defence. Let the Pe- 
'titioners remember, that his Majeſty 
was driven from his Palace of White- 
Hall, for Safety of his Life: That 
both Houſes of Parliament, by their 
own Authority, raiſed a Guard to them- 
ſelves, without the least Colour, or Sha- 
dow of Danger: That they uſurped « 
Power, by their pretended Ordinance, 
again all Principles and Elements of 
Law, over the wnole Militia of the 
Kingdom, without, and against his 
Majeſty's Conſent : They took Poſſeſſion 
of his Town, Fort, and Magazine of 
Hull, and committed the ſame to Sir 
John Hotham; who ſhut the Gates 
againſt his Majeſty, and, by Force of 
Arms, denied Entrance thither to his 
own Perſon : That they juſtified this 
Act whieh they had not directed; and 
took Sir John Hotham into their Pro- 
teftion for whatſoever he had done, or 
ſhould ds againſt his Majeſty. And all 


this, whilft his Majeſty had no other 


Attendance than his own menial Ser- 
wants. Upon this, the Duty and Aﬀec- 
tion of this County, prompted his Sub- 
jects here to provide a ſmall Guard for 
his own Perſon ; which was no ſooner 


done, but a Vote ſuddenly paſſed of his 


Majeſty*s Intention to levy War againft 
his Parliament (which, God knows, his 


Heart abhorreth) and notwithſtanding 


all his Majeſty's Profeſſions, Declara- 


tions, and Proteſtations to the contrary, 
Propofitions and Orders for Levies of 


Men, Horſe, and Arms, were ſent 


throughout the Kingdom; Plate and 
Money brought in, and receiv'd; Horſe 
and Men raiſed towards an Army, 


Muſter'd, and under Command ; and 


all this contrary to the Law, and to his 
Majeſty's Proclamation : And a De- 
claration publiſhed, that if he ſhould uſe 
Force for the Recovery of Hull, or ſup- 


- preſſing the pretended Ordinance for the 


Militia, it fhall be held levying War 
againſt the Parliament: And all this 
done, before his Majeſty granted any 


Commiſſion for the levying, or raiſing a 


from him, and committed to the Earl of 
Warwick ; who preſumes, under that 
Power, to uſurp to himſelf the Sove- 
reignty of the Sea, to chaſe, frighi, and 
impriſon ſuch of his Majeſty's good Sub- 
Jets, as defire to obey his lawful Com- 


mands , although he had Notice of the 


legal Revocation of the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland*s Commiſſion. of Admiral, 
whereby all Power deriv'd from that 
Commiſſion ceaſed. - 1 

Let all the World now judge who 
begun this War, and upon wheſe A:- 


count the Miſeries, which may follow, 
must be caft ; what his Majeſty could 


have done leſs than he hath done; and 
whether he were not compeld to make 
Proviſion, both for the Defence of bim- 
ſelf and Recovery of what is ſo injuri- 


oufly taken from bim; and whether 


theſe Injuries and Indignities, are not 


ust Grounds for his Majeſty's Fears and 


Apprebenſions of further Miſchief, and 


Danger to him. And therefere his Ma- 


Jeſty cannot but look upon that Chargs 


as the bolde&, and the most ſcandalous, 
hath been yet laid upon him; That this 
neceſſary Proviſion, made for bis own 
Safety and Defence, is to over-rule the 
Judgment, and Advice of bis great 
Council; and by Force to determine the 
Queſtions there depending, concerning 
the Government and Liberty of the 


Kingdom. If no other Force had been 


raiſed to determine thoſe Queſtions, than 
by his Majeſty, this unhappy Miſunder- 
ſtanding had not been: And his Ma- 
Jeſty no longer dęſires the Bleſſing, and 
Protection of Almighty God upon Him- 
ſelf and his Poſterity, than He, and 
They, ſhall folemnly obſerve the due Ex- 


ecution of the Laws, in the Defence of 


Parliaments, and the just Freedom 
thereof. T | 

For his Majeſty's coming nearer 10 
his Parliament, his Majeſty hath ex- 
preſſed himſelf ſo fully in his ſeveral 
Meſſages, Anſwers, and Declarations ; 


that he hath' Reaſon to take himſelf 

ſomewhat neglected, that, fince upon /o 
manifeft Reaſons it is not ſafe for his 
Majeſty to come to them, both his Hou- © 


ſes of Parliament will not come nearer 


to his Majeſty; or to ſuch a Place 


where the Freedom, and Dignity of 


Parliament might be preſerved, 
Having ſaid thus much to the Parli- 
el,  culars 
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culars of the Petition, his Majeſty, out 
of his Princely Love, Tenilerneſs, and 
Compaſſion of his People, and Defire to 
preſerve the Peace of the Kingdom, tbat 


the whole Force and Strength. of if may | 
be united for the Defence of itſelf, and 


the Relief of Ireland, is graciouſly 
pleaſed once more, to propeſe and re- 
wire, EY) | 
+ That His Town of Hull be immedi- 
ately deliver'd up to bim: Which be- 
ing done, his Majeſty, to ſhew his ear- 
neſt Deſire of Peace, for which he will 
diſpenſe with his own Honour, and how 
far he is from Deſire of Revenge, will 
grant a free and general Pardon to all 
Perſons within that Town. 5 
That his Nawy be forthwith deliver'd 
into ſuch Hands, as be hath directed 
for the Government thereof : The de- 
taining thereof after his Majeſty's Di- 
rections, publiſb'd and receiv'd, to the 
contrary; and imploying his Ships a- 
gainſt him in ſuch a Manner, as they 
gre now uſed, being notorious High 


Treaſon in the Commanders of thoſe 


Ships. a | 

1 theſe Propoſitions ſhall be rejected, 
his Majeſty doubts not of the Protection 
and Aſpiſtance of Almighty God, and the 
ready Concurrence of his good Subjects; 
who can have no Hope left them of en- 
jqcying their own long, if their King may 
be oppreſſed, and ſpoiled, and muſt be 
remedileſs. And though his Towns, his 
Ships, his Arms, and his Money, be 


gotten, and taken from him, be hath a 


good Cauſe left, and the Hearts: of his 
People; which, with God's Bleſſing, 
he doubts not, will recover all the reſt. 
Laſtly, I the Preſervation of the 
Proteſtant Religion, the Defence of the 
Liberty and Laws of the Kingdom, and 
Dignity and Freedom of Parliament ; 


and the Recovery, and the Relief of 


bleeding and miſerable Ireland, be e- 


qually precious to . the Petitioners, as 


they are to his Majeſty (who will have 
no Quarrel but in the Defence of theſe) 
there will be a chearful and ſpeedy Con- 
ſent to what his Majeſty hath now pro- 


poſed, and deſir d: And of this his 
Majeſty expects a full and poſitive An- 
 fwer, by Wedneſday the 27th of this 
Inſtant July; till when, he fhall not 


make any Attempt of Force upon Hull, 
hoping in the Affection, Duty, and 
Loyalty of the Petitioners : And in the 


mean T. ime, ex pecis that no Supply of 


Men be put info Hull; nor any of bis 
Majeſty*s Goods taken from thence. 


His Majeſty having, by his An-. 


ſwer, obliged himſelf not to make any 
forcible Attempt upon Hull till the 
27th of Fuly 1642, by which time he 


might reaſonably expect an Anſwer to 


his Propoſitions, in the mean Time 
he reſolved to make ſome ſhort Pro- 


greſs into the neighbouring Counties; 


and accordingly, the ſame Day the 
Meſſengers departed, the King went 
to Doncaſter ; and the next Day to 
Nottingham , and ſo to Leiceſter ; 
where he heard, the Earl of Stamford, 


and ſome other Parliament Men, were 


executing the Ordinance of the M:li- 


tia: But, before his Majeſty came 


thither, they removed themſelves to 
Northampton, a Town ſo true to them, 


as, if they had been purſued, would 


have ſhut their Gates againſt the King 
_ himſelf, as Hull had done. . 


But according to his Appointment, 
the King returned towards Hull, in Ex- 
pectation of an Anſwer from the Par- 


liament; which came two Days after 


the appointed Day, but with no ſo- 
lemnity of Meſſengers, or other Cere- 
mony, than incloſed to one of the 


Secretaries to be preſented to the King, 


in which they told him, 


Wat they could not, for the preſent, 
with the Diſcharge of the Truſt repoſed 
in them for the ſafety of the King and 


Kingdom, yield to thoſe Demands of bis 


| Majeſty : the Reaſon why they took into 
their Cuſtody the Town of Hull, the. 


Magazine, and Navy; paſſed the Ordi- 
nance of the Militia ; and made Pre- 
paration of Arms; was for the Security 
of Religion, the Safety of bis Majeſty's 
Perſon, of the Kingdom, and Parlia- 
ment; all which they did ſee in evi- 
dent, and immediate Danger; from 


which when they ſhould be ſecured, 


and that the Forces of the Kingdom 
ſhould not be uſed to the Deſtruftion 
thereof, they ſhould then be ready to 


withdraw the Garriſon out of Hull; 


to deliver the Magazine and Navy; 
and ſettle the Militia, by Bill, in ſuch 


4 Way as ſhould be honourable and ſafe 


for his Majeſty. And as for the lay- 


ing down of Arms; when the Cauſes 


which moved them to provide for the 


Defence 


* 
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Defence of his Majeſty, the Kingdom, 
and Parliament, fhould be taken away, 
they ſhould very willingly, and cheerfully 
forbear any farther Preparations, and 
lay down their Force already raiſed. 
Which Replication, as they called 
it, to his Majeſty's Anſwer, they 
ordered 40 be printed, and read in all 
Churches and Chappels 
Kingdom of England and Dominion of 
Wales. | 4 . 
And ſothe War was now denounc'd 
by their expreſs Words againſt his 
Majeſty ; as it been long before in 
their Actions; and both Parties ſeem'd 
to give over all Thoughts of further 
Treaties, and Overtures; and each 
prepared to make themſelves conſidera- 


ble by the Strength and Power of 


ſuch Forces as they could draw to- 
gether. 

But the Preparations were not made 
with equal Expedition, and Succeſs 
by Is Kine, towards a War: For, 
though he well underſtood, and diſ- 
cern'd, that he had nothing elle to 


truſt to, he was to encounter 


ſtrange Difficulties to do that. He 
was ſo far from having Money to 
levy, or pay Soldiers, that he was, at 
this Time, compelPd for very real 
want, to let fall all the Tables kept 
by his Officers of State in Court, by 
which. ſo. many of all Qualities ſub- 
ſiſted; and the Prince, and Duke of 
York, eat with his Majeſty ; which 
Table only was kept. And that which 


wa sa greater want than Money, which 


within the 


- unworthy Deſigns, 


unjuſt and irregular Proceedings of 


the Parliament; otherwiſe unex- 
perienced in Action, and unacquaint- 
ed with the Myſteries, and neceſſary 


Policy of Government; ſevere Ob. 
ſervers of the Law, and as ſcrupulous 
in all Matters relating to it, as the o- 
ther pretended to be. All his Ma. 


jeſty's antient Counſellors, and Ser. 
vants (except ſome few of laſting Ho- 
nour, whom we ſhall have Occaſion 


often to mention) that they might re- 
ts, or for other 


deem former Overfi 
| ing either pub- 
lickly againft him in London, or pri- 
vately diſcrediting his Intereſt and 
Actions, in his own Conrt, Theſe 


Men ſtill urg'd the Execution of the 


* 


Law ; that what Extravagancies ſocver 
the Parliament prattiſed, the King's 


Obſervation of the Law would, in the 
End, ſuppreſs them all. And, indeed, 
believ'd the raiſing a War to be ſo 
wicked a Thing, that they thought it 


impoſſible the Parliament ſhould in- : 


tend it, even when they knew what 
they were doing. However they con- 
cluded, That he that was forwardeft in 


tbe preparing an Army, would be Arft 


odious to the People; by the Affection, 


of whom, the other would be eafily ſup- 


eft 


This was the general receiv*d Doc 


trine ; and though it appear'd plainly 


to others, how fatal thoſe Concluſions, - 


in that Senſe in which they were urg⸗ 


Men rather feared than found, there 


were no Arms; for, netwithſtanding 
the Fame of the great Store of Am- 
munition, brought in by that Ship, it 
conſiſted only in truth of, Canon, 
Powder, and Bullet, with eight hun- 
dred Muſquets, which was all the 
King's Magazine. So that the 
haſtning of Levies, which at this 
Time was believed would not prove 
difficult, would be to little purpoſe, 
when they ſhould continue unarm'd. 
But that which troubled the King 
more than all theſe real incapacities of 
making War, was the Temper and 
Conſtitution of his own Party; which 
was compounded, for the moſt Part, 
in Court, Council, and Country, of 
Men drawn to him by the Impulfion 
.of Conſcience, and abhorring the 


ed, muſt prove to the whole King- 
dom; and how ſoon the King muſt 


be irrecoverably loſt, if he.proceeded 


not more vigorouſly in his Defence; 


yet even thoſe Men durſt not, in any 
form'd and publick Debate, declare 


themſelves ; or ſpeak that plain En- 
gliſh the State of Affairs required; 
but ſatisfied themſelves with ſpeaking, 
what they thought neceſſary, to the 
King in private; by which means the 
King wanted thoſe firm, and ſolid 


Foundations of Counſel and Foreſight, 


that were moſt neceſſary for his Con- 
dition : So that he could neither im- 
part the true Motives and Grounds of 
any important Action, nor diſcover 
the utmoſt of his Deſigns. And fo 
he ſtill ſeem'd to intend nothing of 
Hoſtility, but in order to the redu- 
cing of Hull; the Benefit of which he 
hoped, would engage the Train'd- 
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the Fly- boat, in which the Lord Di- | 


Bands of that great County (which 
was the ſole Strength he yet drew thi- 


ther) till he could bring other Forces 
thicher, which might be fit for that, 


or any other Deſign. - 
But there was another Reaſon of 
his Majeſty's going to, and ſtaying at 


Beverly, than was underſtood ; and, 
it may be, if it had been known, 


might have produc'd a better Effect; 
which TI think neceſſary to inſert in 
this Place. The Lord Dzghy ,who had 
left Engiand, when the King and 


Queen were driven from London, and 


was afterwards unreaſonably accuſed. 


by the Houſe of Commons of High 
Treaſon, had remain'd from that 
Time in Holland; and, hearing the 
King's Condition at York, to be ſo 
much improv'd beyond what he left 
it at Windſor, had, with ſome Com- 
mands from the Queen, arriv*d there 


very privately, and ſtay*d ſome Days 


in a Diſguiſe at York, revealing him- 
ſelf to very few Friends, and ſpeaking 
with the King in ſo ſecret a Manner 
in the Night, that no Notice was ta- 


| ken of his being there; and, finding 


the King's Affairs not in ſo good a 
Poſture as he expected, and conceiv- 
ing it yet not fit for him to appear, 
re{olv*d to return again to the Queen, 
to haſten that Proviſion of Arms and 


Ammunition, without which, it was 


not poſſible for the King to reſiſt any 
Volence that threaten'd him; and ſo, 
in the ſame Bark which brought him 
over, he went again to Sea for Holland, 
with Wilmot, Aſbburnbam, Pollard, 
and Berkley ; who purpoſely remov'd 


themſelves from Court, upon the Cla- 


mour of the Parliament, till the King 
was ready tg uie their Service. They 
were not nany Hours at Sea, when 
they met th& Providence (which we 
mention'd before) with the Ammuni- 
tion, which was only wanted; and, 


well knowing her, they agreed, That 


Wilmot, Pollard, and Berkley, ſhould 
return with the Ammunition lo the Xing; 
and Digby, and Coll. 2 


Huld purſue their former Intentions for 


Holland. Bur their Parlies continued 


fo long, that the Parliament Ships, 


who had watched and chaſed the Pro- 


 Vidence, came up to them; and 


though the Ship eſcaped, and run on 


Shore, as was before mention'd, yet 
* | 


by was, could not ſo well get away; 
but was taken by them, and carried 


in with ſo much the more Triumph 


into Hull, that they had been diſap- 
pointed of their greater Prize. Coll. 
Aſhburnham, though he was in great 
Umbrage with the Parliament, and 
one of thoſe Delinquents, whom they 
reproached the King with, was ſo well 
known to Sir Jobn Hotham, with 
whom he ſtood in a good Degree of 
Familiarity, that he could not diſſem- 
ble or conceal himſelf; but the Lord 
Digby, being in ſo real a Diſguiſe, 
that his neareſt Friends would not ea- 
ſily have known him, pretended to be 


a Frenchman, whoſe Language he- 


ſpoke excellently; and ſeem'd to be 
ſo Sea-ſick, that he kept himſelf in 
the Hole of the Bark, till they came 
to Hull; and, in that Time, diſpo- 
ſed of ſuch Papers as were not fit to 
be peruſed; and when he came on 
Shore, ſo well counterfeited Sickneſs, 


and Want of Health, that he eaſily 


procured himſelf to be ſent, under a 


Guard, to ſome obſcure Corner for 


Repoſe; whilſt Coll. Asbburnbam, 
who was the only Priſoner they thought 


worth the looking after, was carefully 


carried to the Governor; who re- 
ceiv'd him with as much Civility, as 
he could reaſonably expect. TI 
The. Lord Digby being by himſelf, 
quickly conſider” d the Deſperateneſs 


of his Condition: That it would not 


be poſſible for him to conceal himſelf long, 


being ſo well known to many who were 
in the Providence, and the Garriſon 


quickly knowing whatſoever was ſpoken 


of in the Country : That he was, how 
unjuſtly and unreaſonably ſoever, the 


moſt odious Man of the Kingdom to the 
Parliament, into whoſe Hands, if be 


ſnould then come, his Life would be, at 
leaſt in apparent Hazard : And how 
to get himſelf out of that Labyrinth 
was very difficult, ſince Sir John Ho. 
tham was fo far from any Inclination 


of Kindneſs towards him, as he had 


own'd to Coll. Ahburnbam, that he 


was in the Number of his moſt noto- 
rious Enemies. However, in this e- 
minent Extremity, he reſolved not to 


give himſelf over; and found Means 


to make one of his Guard, in broken 


Engliſh, which might well have be- 
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come any Frenchman, underſtand, That 
he defired to ſpeak privately with the 
Governor; and that he would diſcover 
ſome Secrets of the King*s and Queen's 
to him, that would highly advance the 
Service of the Parliament. The Fel- 
low made Haſte to let the Governor 
know theſe good Tidings; who un- 
derſtanding French well, as ſpeedily 
ſent for the Frenchman, who was 


brought before him in the Preſence of 


much Company, and, without any 
Diſorder, gave ſuch an Account of 
himſelf, as they underſtood him to 
have ſeen much of the French Service, 
and to have come over recommended 
to the King for ſome Command, if he 
ſhould have Occaſion to uſe Soldiers; 
as, he ſaid, People abroad conceiv'd 
him likely to have. After he had en- 


tertain'd the Company with ſuch Dil-. 


- courſe, there being preſent ſome Gen- 
tlemen, who came lately out of France, 


and ſo being the more curious to ad- 
miniſter Queſtions, he applied himſelf 


to the Governor; and told him, ha- 
if he might be admitted to Privacy with 
him, he would diſcover ſomewhat to 


him, which he would nat repent to have 


known. J 

The Governor who was a Man apt 
enough to fear his own Safety, but 
more apprehenſive of the Jealouſies 
which would attend him (for his eld- 
eſt Son, and ſame others, were more 
abſolutely confided in by the Parlia- 
ment than himſelf, and were in Truth 
but Spies over him) would not ven- 
ture himſelf in another Room; bur 
drew him to a great Window at a 
convenient Diſtance from the Com- 
pany, and wiſhed him to ſay what he 
thought fit. The Lord Dighy, find- 
ing he could not obtain more Privacy, 
aſked him, in Engliſh, Whether he 
knew him the other, ſurprized, told 
him, No; Then, ſaid he, 1 ball try 


_ eobether I know Sir John Hotham; 


and whether he be in truth, the ſame 


Man of Honour, I have always taten 


him to be: And thereupon, told him 
who he was; and, that he hoped he 
 evas too much a Gentleman to deliver 


him «p a Sacrifice to their Rage and 


Fury, who, he well knew, were his 


implacable Enemies. The other, be- 
ws wel 
By-ſtanders would diſcover him too 


aſtoniſh'd, and fearing that the 
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(for, being now told who he was, he 
wonder*d he found it not out himſelf) 
he deſir'd him % ſay no more for the 
preſent , that he ſhould not be ſorry for 
the Truſt he repoſed in him, and ſhould 
find him the ſame Man he thought him 
That he would find ſome Time, as ſoon 
as conveniently he might, to have more 
Conference with him. In the mean 
Time, that he ſhould content himſelf 
with the ill Accommodation he had, the 
Amendment whereof would beget Suſpi- 
cion : And ſo he called the Guard in- 
ftantly to carry him away, and to have 
a very ſtrift Eye upon him; and, turn- 
ing to the Company, and being con- 
ſcious to himſelf of the Trouble and 
Diſorder in his Countenance, told 
them, That the Frenchman was 3 
ſhrewd Fellow, and underſtood more of 
the Queen's Counſels and Deſigns, than 
a Man would ſuſpet : That he bad 
told him that which the Parliament 
would be glad to know ; to whom pre. 
ſently he would make a Diſpatch, though 
he had not yet ſo clear Informatians, as, 


He preſum'd, be ſhould have after two 


or three Days: 
his Chamber. 

_ Hotham was, by his Nature, and 
Education, a rough and a rude Man ; 


And ſo departed to 


of great Covetouſneſs, of great Pride, 


and great Ambition z without any 
Bowels of good Nature, or the leaſt 
Senſe or Touch of Generoſity; his 


Parts were not quick and ſharp, but 


compoſed, and he judged well; he 
was a Man of Craft, and more like to 
deceive, than to be cozen'd : Yet, af- 
ter all this, this young Noble Man, 
known, and abhorr*d by him, for his 
admirable Faculty of Diſſimulation, 
had ſo far prevail'd, and impoſed up- 
on his Spirit, that he reſfoly'd to prac- 
tiſe that Virtue, which the other had 
imputed to him, and not to ſuffer him 
to fall into the Hands of his Enemies. 
He ſent for him, the next Day, at an 
Hour when he was more vacant from 
Attendants, and Obſervers; and, at 
firſt, told him his Refolution ; at, 
fince he had ſo frankly put himſelf into 
his Hands, he would not deceive bis 
Tru; and wiſh'd him, To conſider, 
in what Way, and by what Colour, be 
ſhould ſo ſet him at Liberty, that be 
might, without any other Danger, ar- 


rive at the Place where he would be. 
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| Per, he laid, he would not tru any - 


Perſon living with the Secret, and leaſt 
of all his Son; whom he mention*d 
with all the Bitterneſs imaginable, as 
a Man of an ill Nature, and furiouſly 
addicted to the wort Defiens the Par- 
liament had, or could have. Then la- 
mented his own Fate, That, being a 
Man of very different Principles from 
thoſe who drove J. vings to this Extremi- 
ty, and of entire Affection and Duty to 
the King, he ſhould now be look*d upon 
as the chief Ground, and Cauſe of he 
Civil War which was to enſue, by his 
not opening the Ports, when the King 
evould have enter'd into the Town : Of 
which Buſineſs, and of all the Circum- 
ſtances attending it, he ſpake at large 
and avow'd, That the Information ſent 
him of the King's Purpeſe preſently to 
hang him, was the true Cauſe of his 
havine proceeded in that Manner. 

The Lord Digby, who knew well 
enough how to cultivate every Period 
of ſuch a Diſcourſe, and how to work 
upon thoſe Paſſions which were moſt 
predominant in him, joyn'd with him 
in the Senſe of the Calamities, which 
were like to befal the Nation; which 
he bewaiPd patherically ; ; and, That 
it ſhould be in the Power of a handful 
of it] Men, corrupted in their Affecticus 


to the King, and again? Monarchy it. 


ſelf, to be able to involve him, and ma- 
ny others of his clear Intentions, in their 
dark Counſels, and to engage them to 
proſecute Ends which they abhorr'd, 
and which mu? determine in the 
Ruin of all the Undertakers. For, he 
told him, that the King, in a ſhort 


Time, would reduce all his Enemies: 
That the Hearts of the People were al- 


ready, in all Places, alienated from them; 

and that the Fleet was ſo winch at tbe 
King's Diſpoſal, that, as ſoon as they 
ſhould receive his Orders, they would 
appear in any Place be appointed: 
That all the Princes in Chriſtendom 
were concern*'d in the YQuarrel, aud 
would engage in it, as ſoon as they 
ſhould be invited in it: And that the 
Prince of Orange was reſolv*d to come 


over in the Head of his Army, and 


would take Hull in three Days. All 
which ought, reaſonably, to have 
been true in the Practick, though it 


had very little Ground in the Specu- 


lation. And when. he had, by De- 


cers he truſted moſt, 


Publick, 


grees, amuſed and terrified him with 
this Diſcourſe, he enlarged upon 7he 


Honour and Glory, that Man would 


have, who could be ſo bleſſed, as ts pre- 


vent this terrible Confuſion, that was in 


View: That King and People would 
Joyn in rewarding bim with Honours, 


and Preferments of all kinds; end that © 


his Name would be derived to Poſterity, 
as the Preſerver of his Country. He 
told him, He was that Man, that 


could do all this; that, by delivering up 
Hull zo the King, be might extinguiſh 


the War; and that immediately a Peace 
would | be eſtabliſpb'd throughout the 
Kingdom: All theſe Advertiſements, 
and Reflections, were the Subject of 
more than one Diſcourſe; for Sir John 
Hotham could not bear the Variety, 
and Burden of all thoſe Thoughts to- 
gether; but within two Days all 
Things were adjuſted between them. 
Hotbam ſaid, I the King would come 
before the Town, though but with one 
Regiment, and plant his Cannon againſt 
it, and make but ons Shot, he ſhould 


think be had diſcharged his Truſt to the 
Parliament, as far as he ought to do; 
and that he would immediately then de- 


liver up the Town z which he made no 


Doubt but that he ſhould be then able to 
do. And, on this Errand, he was 
contented the Lord Digby ſhould go to 


the King, and be conducted out of the 


Town beyond the Limits of Danger; 
the Governor having told thoſe Ofi- 
that he would 
ſend the Frenchman to 2 ork; who, he 
was well aſſured, would remeti to him 
again, He gave him likewiſe a Note 
to a Widow, who liv'd in that City, 


at whoſe Houſe he might lodge, and 
by whoſe Hands he e tranſmit 


any Letters to him. 


When he came to Vork, and * | 


he had ſpoke with the King, it was 


reſolv'd, he ſhould appear in his own 


likeneſs, and wait upon the King in 
that it might be believ'd, 
that he had tranſported himſelf from 
Holland in the Ship that brought the 
Ammunition z which was hardly yet 
come to York, it being now about the 


Time that Mr. Villiers, and Sir Jobn 


Pennington had been ſent away, and 


before the News came of their ill Suc- 


ceſs. This was the Cauſe of the ſud- 


den March towards Hull, before there 


Was 
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was a Soldier levied to make an Aſ- 


ſault or maintain a Siege; which was 
ſo much wonder'd at then, and ſo 


much cenſur'd afterwards. For as 
ſoon as his Majeſty receiv*d this Aſſu- 
rance, which he had ſo much Reaſon 
to depend upon, by the Treatment 
the Lord Digby had receiv'd, he de- 
clared, he would, upon ſuch a Day, 


go to Beverly, a Place within four 


Miles of Hull; and appointed three 
or four Regiments of the Country, 
under the Command of ſuch Gentle- 


men whoſe Affection was unqueſtiona- 


able, to march thither, as a Guard to 
his Perſon; and likewiſe ſent a little 
Train of Artillery, which might be 
ready for the Summons. _ a 
When his Majeſty was ready with 
this Equipage for his March, the 
Lord Digby return'd again in his old 
Diſguiſe to Hull, to make ſure that all 
Things there might correſpond with 
the former Obligation. As ſoon as 
the King, and the whole Court (for 
none remain'd at Zort) came to Be- 
verly (where they were all accommo- 


dated, which kept them from being 


quickly weary) and the Train'd-Bands 


were likewiſe come thither, the Gene- 
ral, the Earl of Lindſey, firſt took 

Poſſeſſion of his Office; a little trou- 
bled, and out of Countenance, that 
he ſhould appear the General without 
an Army; and be engaged in an En- 
terprize, which he could not imagine 
would ſucceed. His Majeſty order'd 
him to ſend out ſome Officers, of 
which there was a good Store, to take 
a View of the Town, and of ſuch Ad- 
vantage Ground, within Diſtance, 
upon which he might raiſe a Battery; 


as if he meant on a ſudden to aſſault 
the Place; which appear'd no unrea- 


ſonable Deſign, if there were a good 


Party in the Town to depend upon. 
And yet the General had no Opinion, 


that his Army of Train'd- Bands would 
frankly expoſe themſelves to ſuch an 
Attack: Beſides a great Number of 
Officers, and Perſons of Quality, who 
were all well horſed, and had many 
| Servants as well provided, the King 

had his Troop. of Guards. 16 conſtitu- 
ted, as hath been ſaid before; and 
there were few Horſe in Hull, and 
thoſe without Officers who underſtood 
that kind of Service. So that it was 


Us 
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no hard Matter to take a full View of 


the Town, by riding to the very 
Ports; and about the Walls; nor, at 
firſt Appearance, was there any Shew 
of Hoſtility from the Town upon their 


neareſt Approaches to it; but after 
they had made that Viſit two or three 

Days together, they obſerv'd that the 
Walls were better Mannn'd, and that 


there was every Day an Increaſe of 


Labourers repairing the Works; and 


then they begun to ſhoot, when they 
went within Diſtance of the Works. 
All this while Sir Fohn Hotham had 
tried ſome of his Officers, in whoſe 
particular Affection he had moſt Con- 
fidence, how far they were like to be 


+ 


govern'd by him; and found them of 


a Temper not to be rely*'d upon. His 


Son was grown jealous of ſome Deſign, 
and was caballing with thoſe who were 
moſt notorious for their Diſaffection 
to the Government; and new Officers 
were ſent down, by the Parliament, 


to aſſiſt in the Defence of the Town, 


which, they thought, might probably 


be attempted 3 and Supplies of Men 


had been taken in from the Ships, and 


had been ſent thither from Boſton, a 


Town upon the ſame Coaſt, of emi- 


nent Diſloyalty. So that, when the 


Lord Digby return'd thither, he found 
a great Damp upon the Spirit of the 
Governor, and a Sadneſs of Mind, 


that he had proceeded ſo far; of which 
his Lordſhip made all the Haſte he 
could to advertiſe the King ; bur his 
Letters muſt be ſent to York before 


they could come to Beverly; and, 


when they were receiv'd, they con- 
tain*d ſtill ſomewhat of Hope, that he 
ſhould be able to reſtore him to his 
former Courage, and confirm his Re- 


defer any Attempt, upon the Hopes 
of the Earl of Holland's Meſſage be- 
fore mention'd, and, in the End, he 
was compelPd to give over the De- 
ſign, all Hope from the Governor 
growing deſperate z whether from his 


Want of Courage, or Want of Power, 
to execute what he deſir'd, remains 


ſtill uncertain. When Sir Joh Ho- 


tham. gave over further Thoughts of 
it, he diſmiſſed both the Lord Digby 
and Coll. Ahburnbam, whom he had 
likewiſe detain'd till then, as a Man 
of Ule in the Execution of the Deſign. 

with 


ſolution: So that the King ſeem'd to 
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Vith many Profeſſions of Duty to the 


King; and as the concealing thoſe 
two Perſons, and afterwards releaſing 
them, immediately increaſed the Jea- 


louſy of the Parliament againſt him, 


ſo it was the principal Cauſe, after- 
wards, of the Loſs of his Head. 
The King diſmiſſed the Train'd- 
Bands, and return'd with his Court to 
York, in ſo much leſs Credit than 
when he went from thence, as the en- 
tring into a War without Power, or 


Preparation to proſecute it, was like 


to produce, The Inconvenience was 
the greater, becauſe the principal 
Perſons of Quality, of Court or Coun- 
try, and the Officers had the leſs Re- 
verence ſorthe King's Conduct, by ſee- 


ing ſuch an Action enter*d upon with ſo 


little Reaſon, proſecuted ſo perfuncto- 
All which Reproaches his Ma- 
jeſty thought fitter to bear, than to 
diſcover the Motives of his Journey; 
which were then known to few, nor, 
to this Day, have been publiſhed. 
When the King return'd to Zprk, 


exceedingly troubled at the late March 


he had made, and all Men expreſſing 
great Impatience to be in Action, ve- 


ry many Perſons of Honour and Qua- 


lity, having attended long at Court, 
believing they might be more uſeful 
to his Majeſty's Service in their own 


Countries, in reſtraining the Diſaf- 


fected from any ſeditious Attempts, 
and diſpoſing the People in general to 
be conſtant in their Loyalty, an Ac- 
cident fell out, that made it abſo- 


lutely neceſſary for the King to de- 


clare the War, and to enter upon it, 
before he was in any Degree ripe for 
Action; which was, that Port/mouth 
had declar'd for the King, and refu- 
ſed to ſubmit to the Parliament; 
which had thereupon ſent an Army 
under the Command of Sir William 
Waller, to reduce it. The relating 


how it came to pafs, requires à large 


Diſcourſe, and will adminiſter much 
Variety, not without ſomewhat of 


Pleaſure and Wonder, from the Tem- 


per and Spirit of the Perſon who con- 
ducted that Action; if it can be ſaid 


to be conducted without any Conduct. 


We have remember'd before, in 
the laſt Year, the Diſcourſe of the 


bringing up the Army to London to 


"2 the Parliament, and the unſpeak- 
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able Diſhonour, and Dimage the 
King ſuſtain'd by that Diſcourſe, how 


Sroundleſs ſoever it was; all which 


was imputed to Coll. Goring, who, 
by that Means, ere into great Repu- 
tation with the Parliament, as a Man 
ſo irrecoverably loſt at Court, that he 

would joyn' with them in the moſt 
deſperate Deſigns; yet he carried 
himſelf with ſo great Dexterity, that, 
within few Months, he wrought upon 
the King and Queen to believe, that 
he ſo much repented that Fault, thar 
he would redeem it by any Service; 
and to truſt him to that Degree, that 
the Queen, once, reſolv'd, when the 
Tumults .drove their Majeſties firſt, 


from London, for her Security, to pu 


herſelf into Portſmouth, which was un 
der his Government; whilſt his Ma- 
jeſty betook himſelf to the Northern 


Parts; which Deſign was no ſooner 


over (if not before) than he, again, 
intimated ſo much of it to the Ford 
Kimbolton, and that Party, that they 
took all the Truſt he had from Court, 
to proceed from the Confidence their 
Majeſties had of his Father's Intereſt 
in him; whoſe Affection and Zeal to 
their Service was ever molt indubita- 
ble: But afſured themſelves, he was 
their own, even againſt his own Fa- 
ther. So that he carried the Matter 
ſo, that, at the ſame Time, he re- 
ceived 3000]. from the Queen (which 
ſhe had raiſed by the Sale of her Plate, 
and ſome Jewels) to fortify, and vic- 
tual, and reinforce his Garriſon, a- 
gainſt the Time it ſhould be neceſſary 


to declare for the King; and a good 


Snpply from the Parliament, for the 
Payment of the Garriſon , that it 
might be kept the better devoted to 
them, and to their Service. All 
which he perform'*d with that admira- 
ble Diffimulation, and rare Confi- 
dence, that, when the Houſe of Coma 
mons was inform'd by a Member, 
whoſe Zeal and Affection to them was 
as much valued as any Man's, That all 

his Correſpondence in the Country was 
with the most malignant Perſons; that 
of thoſe, many frequently reſorted to, 
and continued with him in the Garriſon 
that he was fortifying, and raiſing Bat- 
teries towards the Land: And that, 
in his Diſcourſe, eſpecially in the Sea- 
Joes of his. good Fellowſhip, he uſed to 


utter | 


titer Threats againſt the Parliament, 
end ſharp Cenſures of their Proceedings; 


and upon ſuch Informations (the Au- 


thor whereof was well known to them, 


and of great Reputation; and liv'd ſo 


O 


near Portſmouth, that he could not be 


miſtaken, in the Matter of Fact) the 
Houſe ſent for him, moſt thinking he 
would refuſe to come; Coll. Goring 


came, upon the Summons, with that 


Undauntedneſs, that all Clouds of 


Diſtruſt immediately vaniſhed, inſo- 


much that no Man preſumed to whiſ- 
per the leaſt Jealouſy of him; which 
he obſerving, came to the Houſe of 
Commons, of which he was a Mem- 
ber; and having ſate a Day or two 


patiently, as if he expected ſome 


Charge, in the End he ſtood up, with 
a Countenance full of Modeſty, and 
yet not without a Mixture of Anger, 
and told them, That he had been ſent 
for by them, upon ſome Information 
given againſt him, and that, though he 
Believ'd, the Charge being ſo ridiculous, 
they might have receiv'd, by their own 


Particular Inquiry, Satisfaction; yet 


the Diſcourſes that had been uſed, and 
his being ſent for in that Manner, had 
begot ſome Prejudice to him in his Re- 
putation; which if be could not preſerve, 


he ſhould be leſs able to do them Service; 


and therefore deſired, that he might have 
leave, though very unſkilful, and unfit 
to ſpeak, in ſo wiſe and judicious an 
Aſſembly z to preſent to them the State 


and Condition of that Place under his 
Command; and then he doubted not but 


10 give them full Satisfaction in thoſe 
Particulars, which poſſibly, had made 
ſome Impreſſion in them to bis Diſad- 
vanlage: That be was far from taking 
it ill from thoſe, who had given any In- 
formation againſs him; for, what he 
tad done, and muſt do, might give ſome 
Umbrage to well affected Perſons, who 
knew not the Grounds and Reaſons, 


that induced him ſo to do; but that if 


any ſuch Perſon would, at any Time, 


reſort to him, he would clearly inform - 
them of whatever Motives he bad; and 


would be glad of their Advice, and A, 
feſtence for the better doing thereof, 

Then he took Notice of every Par- 
ticular that had been publickly ſaid a- 
gainſt him, or privately whiſper'd, 
and gave ſuch plauſible Anſwers to the 


Whole, intermingling ſharp Taunts, 
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and Scorns, to what had been faid of 
him, with pretty Application of him 


ſelf, and Flattery to the Men that 
ſpake it: That they well knew, in 


What Eſteem he flood with others : So 
that if, by bis ill Carriage, be ſhould 
forfeit the good Opinion of that Houſe, 
upon which he only depended, and to 
whoſe Service he entirely devoted himſelf, 
he were madder than his Friends took 
him to be, and muſt be as unpitied in any 
Miſery, that could befal him, as his 
Enemies would be glad to ſee him. | 
With which, as innocently and un- 
affectedly utter*d, as can be imagin'd, 
he got ſo general an Applauſe from 
the whole Houſe, that, not without 


ſome little Apology for troubling him, 


they deſir'd him again to repair to his 
Government, and to furniſh thoſe 
Works, which were neceſſary for the 
Safety of the Place; and gratified him 
with conſenting to all the Propoſitions, 
he made in the Behalf of his Garriſon, 
and paid him a good Sum of Money 
for their Arrears; with which, and 
being privately aſſured (which was in- 
deed reſolv'd on) that he ſhould be 
Lieutenant General of their Horſe in 
their new Army, when it ſhould be 


form'd, he departed again to Por- 


mouth; in the mean Time, aſſuring 
his Majeſty by thoſe who were truſted 
between them, That he would be ſpeedi- 
ly in a Poſiure to make any ſuch De- 
claration for his Service, as he ſhould be 
regquir'd; which he was forced to do 
ſooner than he was provided for it, 
though not ſooner than he had reaſon 
to expect.---: - 

When the Levies for the Parliament 
Army were in good Forwardneſs, and 
that Lord had receiv'd his Commiſſion 
for Lieutenant General of the Horſe, 


he wrote to the Lord Kimbolion, who 


was his moſt Bofom Friend, and a 
Man very powerful, deſiring, That he 
might not be calPd to give his Ailen 
dance upon the Army, till it was ready 
to march; becauſe there were ſo many 
Things to be done, and perfected, for 
the Safety of that important Place, that 


He was deſirous to be preſent himſelf at 


the Work as long as was poſſible, In 
the mean Time, be had given Directions 
to his Agent in London, to prepare all 
Things for his Equipage; ſo that be 
world be ready id appear, at any Ken- 

degvcus, 
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Ger vous, upon a Days warning, Though 
the Earl of Eſſex did much defire his 
Company and Aſſiſtance in the Coun- 
eil of War, and preparing the Arti- 
cles, and forming the Diſcipline for 
the Army; he having been more late- 
ly verſed in the Order and Rule of 
Marches, and the Proviſions neceſſary, 
or convenient thereunto, than any 
Man then in their Service, and of 
greater Command than any Man but 
the General; yet the Lord Kimbolton 

revail'd, that he might not be ſent 
for, till Things were riper for Action. 

And, when that Lord did after- 
wards write to him, That it was Time 
he ſhould come away, he ſent ſuch new, 
and reaſonable Excuſes, that they 
were not unſatisfied with his Delay; 
till he had multiplied thoſe Excuſes ſo 
long, that they begun to ſuſpect; and 
they no ſooner inclined to Suſpicion, 
but they met with abundant Arguments 
to cheriſh it. His Behaviour and 
Courſe of Life was very notorious to 
all the Neighbours, nor was he at all 
reſerv'd in his Mirth, and publick 
Diſcourſes, to conceal his Opinion of 
she Parliament, and their Proceed- 
ings. 


So that, at laſt, the Lord Kimbol- 


ton writ plainly to him, That be could 
no longer excuſe his Abſence from the 
Army, where he was much wanted 
and that, if he did not come to London 


by ſuch a ſhort Day, as he named, he 


found his Integrity would be doubted ; 
and that many Things <vere laid to his 
Charge, of which he doubted not his In- 
nocence; and therefore conjured him, 
immediately, to be af Weſtminſter, i: 
being now to be no longer deferr'd, or 
put off. He writ a jolly Letter to that 
Lord, That, the Truth was, his Coun- 
cil adviſed him, that the Parliament 


did many Things which were illegal; 


and that he might ancur much Danger 
by obeying all their Orders; that he had 
received the Command of that Garriſon 
from the King; and that he durſt not be 
abſent from it, without his Leave: 


And concluded with ſome good Coun- 


ſel to the Lord. | 
This Declaration of the Governor 
of a Place, which had the Reputation 
of being the only Place of Strength in 
England, and ſituated upon the Sea, 
put them into many Apprehenſions, 


— 


and they loſt no Time in endedyour- 
ing to reduce it; but, upon the firſt 
underſtanding his Reſolution, Sir Wil: 

liam Waller was ſent with a good Part 
of the Army; ſo to block it up, that 
neither Men, nor Proviſion, might be 
able to get in; and ſome Ships were 
ſent from the Fleet, to prevent Relief 
by Sea: And theſe Advertiſements 


came to the King, as ſoon as he re- 


turn'd to York. . 
It gave no ſmall Reputation to his 
Majeſty's Affairs; when there was ſo 


great a Damp upon the Spirits of Men; 


from the Miſadventures at Beverly, 
that ſo notable a Place as Port/moyth 
had declared for him, in the very be- 
ginning of the War; and that ſo good 
an Officer as Goring, was return'd to 


his Duty; and in the Poſſeſſion of 


the Town: And the King, who was 
not ſurprized with the Matter, know- 
ing well the Reſolution of the Colonel, 


made no doubt, but that he was very 


well ſupplied with all Things, as he 
might well have been, to have given 
the Rebels Work for three, or four 
Months, at the leaſt, Whereupon, 
he forthwith publiſh'd a Declaration, 


that had been long ready, in which 


he recapitulated all the inſolent, and 
rebellious Actions the two Houſes had 
committed againſt him; and declared 
them to be guilty; and forbid all his 
Subjefts to yield any Obedience to them - 
And, at the ſame Time, publiſhed his 
Proclamation ; by which he required 
all Men, who could bear Arms, to re- 
pair to him at Nottingham; by the 
25th of Auguſt following ; on which 
Day, he would ſet up his Royal Stan- 
dard there, which all good Subjefts were 
obliged to attend. | 

At the ſame Time, he ſent the Mar- 
quis of Hertford to raiſe Forces in the 
Weſt, or, at leaſt, to reſtrain thoſe 
Parts, within the Limits of their Du- 
ty to the King, and from being cor- 
rupted, or perverted by the Parliament, 
and with him went the Lord Seymour, 
his Brother; the Lord Pawlet, Hop- 
ton, Stawel, Coventry, Berkely, Wind- 
ham, and ſome other Gentlemen, of 
the prime Quality, and Intereſt in the 


| Weſtern Parts; who were like to give 


as good Examples in their Perſons, 
and to be follow'd by as many Men, 


as any ſuch Number of Gentlemen in 
| - England 
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England could be. And from this 
Party, enliven'd by the Power, and 
Reputation of the Marquis, the King 
was in Hopes, that Portſmouth would 
be ſhortly relieved, and made the head 
Quarter to a good Army, When all 
this was done, he did all that was 
poſſible to be done, without Money, 
to haſten his Levies of Horſe and 
Foot, and to prepare a light Train of 
Artillery; that he might appear at 
Nottingham, at the Day when the 
Standard was to be ſet up, with ſuch 
a Body of Men, as might be, at the 
leaſt, a competent Guard to his Per- 
ſon. = | 


Many were then of Opinion, That 


it had been more for his Majeſty's Be- 


nefit and Service, if the Standard had 


been appointed to be ſet up at York; 
and ſo that the King had ſtay'd there, 


without moving further South, untill be 


could have marched in the Head of an 
Army, and not to depend upon gathering 
an Army up in his March. All {the 
Northern Counties were, at preſent, 
moſt at his Devotion; and ſo it would 
be mot eaſy to raiſe Men there ; New- 
caſtle was the only Port in his Obedi- 
ence, and whither he had appointed his 
Supplies of Arms, and Ammunition to 
be ſent ; of which be bad ſo preſent 
Need, that all his Magazine, whiohb 
was brought in the Providence, was 
already diſtributed to thoſe few Gentle- 
men, who had received Commiſſions, and 
Deere moſh like ſpeedily to raiſe their 
Regiments; and it would be a very 


long, and might prove a very dangerous 
Paſſage to get the Supplies, which were 


daily expected, to be brought with Secu- 
rity from Newcaſtle, when the King 
ſheuld be advanced ſo many Days Jour- 
ney beyond York, © | 


All which were very important 


Conſiderations, and ought to have pre- 
vailed ; but the King's Inglinations to 
be nearer London, and the Expecta- 
tion he had of great Effects from 


Portſmouth, and the Weſt, diſpoſed 


him to a Willingneſs to prefer Not- 


bingbam; but that which determin'd 


the Point, was an apparent, and ma- 
nifeſt Averſion in the 7orifhire Gentle- 
men, who Aﬀections were leaſt ſuſ- 
pected, that his Majeſty ſhould con- 
tinue, and remain at Vor; Which, 
they ſad, ite People apprebended, 


be Hiſtory of the. Rebellion 


would inevitably make that Country the 


Seat of the War: Unſkilfully ima- 
gining, that the War would be no 


where, but where the King's Army 


was; and therefore they facilitated all 
Things, which might contribute to 


his Remove from thence ; undertook, 


to provide Convoys for any Arms and 


Ammunition from Newcaſtle ; to ha- 


ſten the Levies in their own Country; 
and to borrow the Arms of ſome of 
the Train'd-Bands; which was the 
beſt Expedient that could be found 
out, to arm the King's Troops, and 
had its Reverſe in the Murmurs it 
produced, and in leaving the beſt af- 
fected Men, by being diſarm'd, at 
the Mercy of their Enemies; who 
carefully kept their Weapons, that 
they might be ready to fight againſt 
the King. This cauſed the Reſolution 
to be taken for Nottingham, without 
enough weighing the Objections, 
which, ,upon the Entrance into great 
Actions, cannot be too much delibe- 
rated, though, Mm the Execution, 
they were beſt ſnut out. And it quick- 
ly appear'd in thoſe very Men, who 
prevaiPd moſt in that Council; for, 
when the Time drew on, in which his 
Majeſty was to depart, and leave the 
Country, then they remember'd, That 
the Garriſon of Hull would be left as a 
Thorn in their Sides, where there were 
well form'd, and active Troops, which 
might march over the Country without 
controul, and come into York itſelf will- 
out Reſiſtance : That there were many 
diſalfected Perſons of Quality, and In- 
tereſt in the Country, who, as ſoon as 
the King ſhould be gone, would appear 
amongſt their Neighbours, and find a 
Concurrence from them in their worſt 
Defigns;, and that that there were ſome 
Places, ſome whole Corporations, ſo no- 
torioufly diſaffetred, eſpecially in Mat- 
ters relating to the Church, that they 
wanted only Conductors to carry them 
into Rebellion. 


Theſe, and the like Reflections, 


made too late Impreſſions upon them; 
and now, too much, they magnified 
this Man's Power, whom before they 
contemryd ; and doubted that Man's 
Aﬀection, of which they were before 
ſecure; and made a thouſand Propo- 
ſitions to the King this Day, whereof 
they rejected the greateſt Part to mor- 
3 . 
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row; and, as the Day approached 


naearer for the King's Departure, their 
Apprehenſions and Irreſolutions in- 


creaſed. In the End, they were uni- 
ted in two Requeſts to the King ; that, 
He would commit the ſupreme e 


of the Country, with Reference to all 


Military Affairs, to the Earl of Cum- 
berland; and qualify him, with an am- 
ple Commiſſion, to that Purpoſe. The 
other, That his: Majeſty wonld com- 
mand Sir Thomas Glemham t remain 
with them, to govern and command juch 
Forces, as the Earl of Cumberland 
ſhould find neceſſary for their Defence. 
And this Proviſion being made by the 
King, they obliged themſelves to 
concur in making any Preparations, 


and forming any Forces the Earl 


ſhould require. His Majeſty, as wil- 
lingly, gratified them in both their 
Defires. The Earl of Cumberland was 
a Man of great Honour and Integrity, 
who had all his Eftate in that Coun- 
try, and had lived moſt amongſt 
them, with very much Acceptation, 


and Affection from the Gentlemen, 


and the Common People: But he 


Vas not, in any Degree, Active, or 


of a Martial Temper; and rather a 
Man more like not to have any Ene- 


mies, than to oblige any to be firmly, 
and reſolutely his Friends, or to pur- 


ſue his Intereſt: The great Fortune 
of the Family was divided, and the 
greater Part of it carried away by an 
Heir Female; and his Father had ſo 
waſted the Remainder, that the Earl 
could not live with that Luſtre, nor 

draw fo great a Dependance upon 
him, as his Anceſtors had done. In 
a Word, he was a Man of Honour, 


and popular enough in Peace, but not 


endued with thoſe Parts which were 
neceſſary for ſuch a Seaſon. 


Sir Thomas Glembam was a Gentle-- 


man of a noble Extraction, and a fair 
Fortune, though he had very much 
impaired it; he had ſpent many Years 
in Armies, beyond the Seas; and he 


had been an Officer of very good E- 


ſteem in the King's Armies, and of 
Courage, and Integrity unqueſtiona - 


ble; but he was not of ſo ſtirring and 


active a Nature, as to be able to infuſe 
Fire enough into the Flegmatick Con- 
ſtitutions of that People, who did ra- 
ther with to de Spectators of the War, 


. | 
L | 


Horſe, 


than Parties to it; and believ'd, if 
they did not provoke the other Party, 
they might all live quietly together; 
until Sir Jobn Hotham, by his Excur- 
ſions, and Depredations at Hull, and 
their ſeditious Neighbours, by their 
Inſurrections, awaken*d them out of 
that pleaſant Dream. And then the 
greateſt Part of the Gentry of that po- 


pulous Country, and very many of the 


Common People, did behave them- 
ſelves with ſignal Fidelity, and Cou- 
rage in the King's Service: Of all 
which Particulars, which deſerve well 
to be remember d, and tranſmitted to 
Poſterity, there will be Occaſion to 
make Mention, in the following Diſ- 
courſe. 8 | 
The King came to Nottingham two 
or three Days before the Day he had 
appointed to ſet up the Standard 
having taken Lincoln in his Way, and 
drawn ſome Arms from the Train'd- 
Bands of that Country with him to 
Nottingham ; from whence, the next 
Day, he went to take a View of his 
whereof there were ſeveral 
Troops well arm'd, and under good 
Officers, to the Number of ſeven or 
eight hundred Men; with which, be- 
ing inform®d, That there were ſome 
Regiments of Foot marching towards 


Coventry, by the Earl of Eſſex bis Or- 


ders, he made Haſte thitber; making 
little Doubr, but that he ſhould be 
able to get thither before them, and ſo 
to poſſets himſelf of that City; and he 
did get thither the Day before they 
came; but found, not only the Gates 
ſhut againſt him, but ſome of his Ser- 
vants ſhot, and wounded from the 
Walls: Nor could all his Meſſages, 
and Summons prevail with the Mayor 
and Magiſtrates, before there was any 
Garriſon there, - to ſuffer the King to 


enter into the Ctty. So great an In- 


tereſt and Reputation the Parliament 
had gotten over the Affections of that 


People, whoſe Hearts were alienated 


from any Reverence to the Govern- 
man. 5 
The King could not remedy the 
Affront, but went that Night to 
Stonely, the Houſe then of Sir Thomas 
Lee ; where he was well receiv'd; and, 
the next Day, his Body of Horſe, 
having a clear View, upon an open 
Campania, for five or ſix Miles toge- 
6g g ther, 
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ther, of the Enemies ſmall Body of 


Foot, which conſiſted not of above 
twelve hundred Men with one Troop 
of Horſe, which marched with them 
over that Plain, retired before them, 
without giving them one Charge; 
which was imputed to the ill Conduct 
of Wilmot, who commanded; and 
had a colder Courage, than many 
who were under him, and who were 
of Opinion, that they might have ea- 
fily defeated that Body of Foot : 


Which would have been a very ſea- 


ſonable Victory; would have put Co- 


ventry unqueſtionably into the King's 


Hands, and ſent him with a good O- 
men to the ſetting up of his Standard. 


Whereas, that unhappy Retreat, 
which looked like a Defeat, and the 


rebellious Behaviour of Coventry, made 
his Majeſty's Return to Nottingham 
very melancholy ; whither he return'd 
the very Day the Standard was ap- 


pointed to be ſer up. | 
According to the Proclamation, 

upon the twenty fifth Day of August, 

t he Standard was erected, about ſix of 


the Clock in the Evening of a very 


ſtormy, and tempeſtuous Day. The 
King himſelf, with, a ſmall Train, 


rode to the Top of the Caſtle Hill, 
Varney the Knight-Marſhal, who was 
Standard- Bearer, carrying the Stand- 
ard, which was then erected, in that 
Place, with little other Ceremony than 
the ſound of Drums, and Trumpets : 
Melancholy Men obſerv'd many ill 


Paſſages about that Time. There was 


not one Regiment of Foot yet brought 
thither, ſo that the Train'd-Bands, 


which the Sheriff had drawn together, 
were all the Strength the King had 
For his Perſon, and the Guard of the 
Standard. There appear*d no Conflux 
of Men in Obedience to the Procla- 
mation ; the Arms, and Ammunition 


were not yet come from 7ork, and a 
general Sadneſs cover'd the whole 


Town. The Standard was blown 


down, the ſame Night it had: been ſet 
up, by a very ſtrong and unruly 
Wind, and could not be fixed again 


in a Day or two, till the Tempeſt was 
allayed. This was the melancholy 


State of the King's Affairs, when the 


Sttandard was ſet up. 


When the King ſet up his Standard 


* 


veniencies. 


at Nottingham, Which was on the 
25th of Auguſt, he found the Place 


much emptier than he thought the 


Fame of h is Standard would have ſuf. 


 fer'd it to be; and receiv'd Intelligence 
the next Day, that the Rebels Army, 


for ſuch now he had declared them, 
was Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, at 
Northampton; beſides that Party 


which we left at Coventry : Where. 


as his few Cannon and Ammunition 


were ſtill at Jork, being neither yet 


in an Equipage to march, though Sir 
Fohn Heyden, his Majeſty's faithful 


Lieutenant of the Ordnance, uſed all 


poſſible Diligence to form and prepare 
it; neither were there Foot enough le- 
vy'd to guard it: And at Nolting- 
ham, beſides ſome few of the Train'd- 
Bands, which Sir John Digby, the 
active Sheriff of that County, drew 
into the old ruinous Caſtle there, there 
were not of Foot levy'd for the Service 
yet three hundred Men. So that they 

who were not over much given to 
Fear, finding very many Places in 
that great River, which was look'd 


upon as the only Strength and Securi- 


ty of the Town, to be eaſily fordable, 
and nothing towards an Army for De- 
fence, but the Standard ſet up, begun 
ſadly to apprehend the Danger of the 
King's own Perſon. . Inſomuch tk: 
Sir Jacob Aſhley, his Serjeant-Major- 
General of his intended Army, told 
him, That he could not give any Ajſu- 
rance againſt his Majeſty's being taken 


out of his Bed, if the Rebels ſhould make 


a briſk Attempt to that Purpoſe. And 
it was evident, all the Strength he had 
to depend upon was his Horſe, which 
were under the Command of Prince 
Rupert at Leiceſier, and were not at 
that Time in Number above eight 
hundred, few better arm'd than with 
Swords; . whilſt the Eenemy had, 
within twenty Miles of. that Place, 
double the Number of Horſe, exccl- 
lently arm'd and appoifited, and a 
Body of five thouſand Foot well train'd 
and diſciplin*d 3 ſo that, no doubt, 
if they had advanced, 'they might at 
leaſt have diſperſed thoſe few Troops 
of the King's, and driven his Majeſty 
to a greater Diſtance, and expoſed 
him to notable Hazards and Incon- 
When Men were almoſt confound- 
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ed with this Proſpect, his Majeſty re- 


ceiv'd Intelligence, that Portſmouth 


was ſo ſtreightly beſieg*d by Sea and 
Land, that it would be reduced in 
very few Days, except it were reliev'd. 
For the Truth is, Colonel Goring, 
though he had ſufficient ' Warning, 
and ſufficient Supphes of Money to put 
that Place into a Poſture, had rely'd 
too much upon probable and caſual 
Aſſiſtance, and neglected to do that 
himſelf which a vigilant Officer would 
have done: And abeit his chief De- 
pendance was both for Money and 
Proviſions from the Iſle of Migbt, yet 
he was careleſs to ſecure. thoſe ſmall 
Caſtles and Block- houſes, that guarded 
the Paſſage 3 which revolting to the 
Parliament as ſoon as he declared for 
the King, cut off all thoſe Dependan- 


ces; ſo that he had neither Men 


enough to do ordinary Duty, nor 
Proviſions enough for thoſe few, for 
any conſiderable Time. And at the 
ſame Time with this News of Por!/- 
mouth, arriv'd certain Advertiſements, 
that the Marquis of Hertford, and all 
his Forces in the Weſt, from whom 
only the King hoped that Pariſmouth 
ſhould be reliev'd, was driven out of 
Somerſetſhire, where his Power and 


Intereſt was believ'd unqueſtionable, 


into Dorſelſbire; and there beſieged in 
Sherborne Caſtle. - > oo 

The Marquis, after he left the King 
at Beverley, by ordinary Journies, 
and without making any long Stay by 


the Way, came to Bath, upon the 
very Edge of Somerſelſbire, at the 


Time when the general Aſſizes were 


there held; where, meeting all the 
conſiderable Gentlemen of that great 


County, and finding them well affect- 
ed to the King's Service, except very 
few who were ſufficiently known, he 
enter*d into a Conſultation with them 
from whom he was to expect Aſſiſt- 


ance, in what Place he ſhould moſt 
conveniently fix himſelf for the better 


diſpoſing the Affections of the People, 


and to raiſe a Strength for the Keſiſt- 
_ ance of any Attempt which the Parlia- 
ment might make, either againſt 
them, or to diſturb the Peace of the 
County by their Ordinance of the Mi- 
litia, which was the firſt Power they 


were like to hear of. Some were of. 


Opinion, that Briſtol would be the fit- 


teſt Place, being a great, rich, and 


populous City; of which being once 
poſſeſſed, they would be eaſily able to 
give the Law to Somerſet and Glou- 


ceſterſpire; and could not receive any 
Affront by a ſudden or tumultuary In- 


ſurrection of the People. And if this 
Advice had been follow'd, it would, 


probably, have proved very proſpe- 
rous. But on the contrary, it was ob- 


jected, That it was not evident, that 


his Lordſhip's Reception into the City 
would be ſuch as was expected; Mr. 


Hollis being Lieutenant thereof, and 
having exerciſed the Militia there; 
and there being viſibly many diſaffect- 


ed People in it, and ſome of eminent 


Quality; and if he ſhould attempt to 


go thither and be diſappointed, it 
would break the whole Deſign: Then 


that it was out of the County of S. 


merſet, and therefore that they could 
not legally draw that People thither 


beſides, that it would look like Fear 


and Suſpicion of their own Power, to 


put themſelves into a walled Town, as 
if they fear'd the Power of the other 


Party would be able to oppreſs them. 
Whereas, except Popham and Horner, 
all the Gentlemen of eminent Quality 
and Fortune of Somerſethhire, were ei- 
ther preſent with the Marquis, or pre- 
ſum'd not to be inclin'd to the Parlia- 
ment. And therefore they propos'd, 


That Ils, being a pleaſant City, in 
the Heart and near the Center of that 


County, might be choſen for his Lord- 
ſhip's Reſidence. Which was accord- 
ingly agreed on, and thither the Mar- 


quis and his Train went, ſending for 


the neareſt Train'd-Bands to appear 


before him; and preſuming that in 


little Time, by the Induſtry of the 
Gentlemen preſent, and his Lordſhip's 
Reputation, which was very great, 
the Affections of the People re be 
ſo much wrought upon, and their 
Underſtandings ſo well inform'd, that 
it would not be in the Power of the 


Parliament to pervert them, or to 


make ill Impreſſions on them towards 
his Majeſty's Service. 955 
Whilſt his Lordſhip in this gentle- 


Way endeavour'd to compoſe the 


Fears and Apprehenſions of the Peo- 
ple, and by doing all Things in a 
peaceable Way, and according to the 


Rules of the known Laws, to convince 
et On 3 all 
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all Men of the Juſtice and Integrity 


of his Majeſty's Proceedings and Roy- 


al Intentions ; the other Party, accord- 
ing to their uſual Confidence and Ac- 


tivity, wrought under-hand to per- 


ſwade the People that the Marquis was 
come down to put the Commiſſion of 
Array in Execution, by which Com- 
miſſion a great Part of the Eſtate of 
every Farmer or ſubſtantial Yeoman 
ſhould be taken from them; alledging 
that ſome Lords had faid, That twen- 
ty Pounds by the Year was enough for 


every Peaſant to live on; and fo, tak- 


ing Advantage of the Commiſſion's 
being in Latin, tranſlated it into what 
Engliſh they pleaſed ; perſwading the 
ſubſtantial Yeomen and Freeholders, 


that at leaſt, two Parts of their Eſtates 
would, by that Commiſſion, be taken 
from them ; and the meaner and poor- 
er Sort of People, that they were to 


pay a Tax for one Days Labour in the 


| Week to the King ; and that all ſhould 
be, upon the Matter, no better than 


Slaves to the Lords, and that there 
was no Way to free and preſerve 
themſelves from this infupportable 
Tyranny, but by adhering to the Par- 
liament, and ſubmitting to the Ordi- 
nance for the Militia; which was pur- 
poſely prepar*d to enable them to re- 
ſiſt theſe horrid Invaſions of their Li- 
ber Fn, 3 

It cannot eaſily be believ'd, how 
theſe groſs Infuſions generally pre- 


vail'd. For though the Gentlemen of 
antient Families and Eſtates in that 


County were, for the moſt Part, well 


affected to the King, and eafily diſ- 


cern'd by what Faction the Parliament 


was govern'd; yet there were People 
of an inferior Degree, who of good 
other 


Huſbandry, Cloathing, a 

thriving Arts, had gotten very great 
Fortunes; and, by Degrees, getting 
themſelves into the Gentlemen's E- 
ſtates, were angry that they found not 


themſelves in the ſame Eſteem and 


Reputation with thoſe whoſe Eſtates 


they had; and therefore, with more 
Induſtry than the other, ſtudied all 
Ways to make themſelves conſidera- 
ble. Theſe, from the Beginning, 
were faſt Friends to the Parliament; 


and many of them were now entruſted 
hy them as Deputy Lieutenants in 


their new Ordinance of the Militia, 


Wells. 


and having found when the People 


were ripe, gather'd them together, 


with a Purpoſe on a ſudden, before 
there ſhould be any Suſpicion, to ſur. 
round and ſurprize the Marquis at 
When the Marquis was thus in the 
midft of an Enemy that almoſt cover'd 
the whole Kingdom, his whole 
Strength was a Troop of Horſe, raiſed 
by Mr. John Digby, Son to the Earl 
of Briſtol, and another by Sir Francis 
Hawley, and a Troop of Horſe, and 
a ſmall Troop of Dragoons, raiſed 
and arm*d by Sir Ralph Hopton at his 

own Charge ; and about one hundred 

Foot gather'd up by Lieutenant Colo- 

nel Henry Lunsford towards a Regi- 
ment, which were likewiſe to have 
march*d to the King. Theſe, with 
the Lord Pawlet, and the Gentlemen 
of the- Country, which were about 


eight and twenty of the prime Quality 


there, with their Servants and Retinue 
made up the Marquis's Force. Then 


their Proceedings were with that ex- 


ceeding Caution, that upon Adver- 


tiſement that the active Miniſters of 


the contrary Party had appointed a ge- 
neral Meeting at a Town within few 
Miles of Vells, Sir Ralph Hopton be- 
ing adviſed with his ſmall Troop and 


ſome Voluntier Gentlemen to repair 


thither, and to diſappoint that Con- 
vention, and to take Care that it 
might produce the leaſt Prejudice to 
the King's Service; before he reach*d 

the Place, thoſe Gentlemen who 
ſtay'd behind, ſent him Word, That 
he ſhould forbear any hoſtile Ad, other- 
wiſe they would diſclaim whatſoever he 

ſhould do. Whereas the Courage and 
Refolution of thoſe few were ſuch, and 
the Cowardize of the undiſciplin'd ſe- 
ditious Rabble and their Leaders fo 
eminent, that it was very probable, 
if thoſe few Troops had been as active- 
ly employ'd as their Commanders de- 


ſir'd, they might have been able to 


have driven the Bigots ont of the 
Country, before they had fully poſſeſ- 
ſed the reſt with their own Rancour : 
Which may be reafonably preſum'd 
by what follow'd ſhortly after, when 


Mr. Digby, Sir Fohn Stawell and his 


Sons, with ſome Voluntier Gentlemen, 
being in the whole not above fourſcore 
Horſe, and fourteen Dragoons, charg- 
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ed a greater Body of Horſe, and above 
ſix hundred Foot of the Rebels, led 
by a Member of the Houſe of Com- 


mons; and without the Loſs of one 


Man, killed ſeven in the Place, hurt. 


very many, took their chief Officers, 
and as many more Priſoners as they 
would; and ſo routed the whole Body, 
that ſix Men kept not together, they 
having all thrown down their Arms. 
But this good Fortune abated only 
the Courage of thoſe who had run a- 
way, the others making uſe. of this 
Overthrow as an Argument of the 
Marquis's bloody Purpoſes and there- 


fore, in few Days, Sir John Horner, 


and Alexander Popham, being the 
principal Men of Quality of that 
Party in that County, with the Aſſiſt- 
ance of their Friends of Dorſet, and 
Devon, and the City of f Briſtol, drew 
together a Body of about twelve thou- 
ſand Men, ' Horſe and Foot, with 
ſome Pieces of Cannon, with which 
they appear'd on the Top of the Hill 
over Wells; where the Marquis, in 
Contempt of them, ſtay*d two Days, 
having only barricadoed the Town; 
but then, finding that the few Train'd- 
Bands, which attended him there, 
were run away, either to their own 
Houſes, or to their Fellows, on the 
Top of the Hill; and hearing that 
more Forces, or, at leaſt, better Ofi- 
cers were coming from the Parliament 
_ againſt him, he retir*d in the Noon- 
day, and in the Face of that rebellious 
Herd from Wells to Somerton, and fo 
to Sherborne, without any Loſs or 
Trouble. Thither, within two Days, 
came to his Lordſhip Sir Jobn Berkley, 
Colonel Aſpburnbam; and ſome other 
good Officers, enough to have form'd 
a conſiderable Army, if there had 
been no other Want. But they had 
not been long there, when the Earl of 
Bedford, General of the Horſe to the 


Parliament, with Mr. Hollis, Sir Val. 


ter Earl, and a compleat Body of ſe- 
ven thouſand Foot at leaſt, order*d by 
Charles - Eſſex, their Serjeant-Major- 
General, a Soldier of good Experience 
and Reputation in the Low Countries, 
and eight full Troops of Horſe, un- 
der the Command of Captain Pretty, 
with four Pieces of Cannon, in a very 
ſplendid Equipage came to Wells, and 


from thence to Sherborne. The Mar- 


3 


quis, by this Time having encreaſed 


his Foot to four hundred, with which 
that great Army was kept from en- 
tring that Town, and perſwaded to 
encamp in the Field about three quar- 
ters of a Mile North from the Caſtle; 


where, for the preſent, we muſt leave 


the Marquis and his great-ſpirited lit - 


tle Army. 


It could never be underſtood, why 
that Army did not then march direct- 


ly to Nottingham; which if it had 
done, his Majeſty's Forces muſt im- 


mediately have been ſcatter'd, and 
himſelf fled, or put himſelf into their 


Hands, which there were enough 
ready to have advis'd him to do; and 
if he had eſcap'd, he might have been 


purſued by one Regiment of Horſe, 
till he had quitted the Kingdom, 
But it pleaſed God, that they made 


not the leaſt Advance towards Not- 


tingbam. They about the King began 


now to wiſh that he had ſtay'd at 
York, and propoſed his Return thither 
but that was not hearken'd to; and they 
who adviſed his Stay there, and a- 
gainſt the Advance to Nottingham, 
were. more againſt his Return thither, 
as an abſolute Flight; but urged the 
Advance of the Levies, and a little 
Patience, till it might be diſcern'd 
what the Enemy did intend to do. 


In this great Anxiety, ſome of the 
Lords deſir'd, That bis Majeſty would 


ſend a Meſſage to the Parliament, with 
ſome Overture to incline them to a Trea- 


ty 3 which Propoſition was no ſooner 
made, but moſt concur'd in it, and 
no one had the Confidence to oppoſe _ 
it. The King himſelf was ſo offended 


at it, that he delar'd He would never 
yield to it; and broke up the Council, 
that it might be no longer urged. 
But the next Day, when they met 
again, they renew'd the ſame Advice 
with more Earneſtneſs. 

The Earl of Southampton, a Perſon 
of great Prudence, and of a Reputa- 
tion at leaſt equal to any Man's, preſ- 


ſed it, As a Thing that might do Good, 


and could do no Harm And the 
King's Reaſons, with Reference to 
the Inſolence it would raiſe in the 
Rebels, and the Diſhonour that would 


thereby reflect upon himſelf, were 
anſwer'd, by ſaying, Their Inſolence 
would * for the King's Advantage; 
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avd when they foould "Goff the Offer of 


Peace, which they believ'd they would 


do, they would moke themſelves the more 
odious io the People, wwbo would be 
thereby the more inclin'd to ſerve the 
King. So that they took it as granted, 
that the Propoſition would be rejected; 


and therefore it ought to be made. 


That which prevail'd with his Ma- 


jeſty very reafonably then to yield 
(and indeed it proved equally advan- 


tageous to him afterwards) was, That 
it was moſt probable, that, out of their 


Pride, and Contempt of the King's 


Weakneſs and Want of Power, the Par- 


Hament would refuſe to treat; which 


would be ſo unpopular a Thing, that, 


as his Majeſty would. highly oblige the 


People by making the Offer, ſo They 


would loſe the Hearts of them by rejett- 


ing it; which alone would raiſe an Ar- 
my for bis Majeſty. That if they ſhould 
embrace it, the King could not but be a 
Gainer; for by the: Propoſitions which 
they ſbould make to him, he would be a- 
ble io ſtate the Quarrel ſo elearly, that 


it ſhould be more demonſtrable to the 


Kingdom, - than yet it was, that the 


Var, was, on his Ma jefty* Part, 
purely defenſive; fince. — never had, 


and now would not deny any Thing, 
which they could in Reaſon, or Juſtice 


aſe: That this very Overture would 
nueeceſſarily produce ſome Pauſe, and De- 


lay in their Preparations, or Motions 
of their Armies ; for ſome Debate it 


muſt needs have; and during that Time, 
Men's Minds would be in Suſpenſe ; 
 evhercas his Majeſty ſhould be ſo far 
from flackning his Preparations, that 


he might be more vigorous in them, by 
haſt ning + thoſe Levies, for which His 
Commiſſions were out. For theſe Rea- 


ſons, and almoſt the concurrent De- 


fire and Importunity of his Council, 


the King was prevailed with to ſend 


the Earls of Southampton, and Dorſet, 


Sir John Colepepper, Chancellor of his 
Exchequer, - and Sir William Udall 
(whom his Majeſty gave leave under 
that Pretence to intend the Buſineſs of 


his own Fortune) to the Houſes with 
the Meſſage, which was ſent the third 


Day after his Standard was ſet up; 
defiring ſome fit Perſon might be ap- 
pointed by his Majeſty and the Par- 
lament. to accommodate Matters be- 
tween them, 
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This Meſſage had the fame Recep- 
tion his Majeſty believ'd it would 
have; and was indeed receiv'd with 
unheard of Inſolence and Contempt. 
For the Earl of Southampton, and Sir 
John Colepepper, deſiring to appear 
themſelves before any Notice ſhould 
arrive of their coming, made ſuch 


Haſte, that they were at Weſtminſter 


in the Morning ſhortly after the Hou- 
les met. The Earl of Southampton went 
into the Houle of Peers,. where he was 
icarce fat down in his Place, when, 
with great Paſſion, he was called upon 
to withdraw; albeit he told them he 
had a Meſſage to them from the King, 
and there could be no Exception to 
his Lordſhip's fitting in the Houſe 
upon their own Grounds ;- he having 
had leave from: the Houſe .to attend 


his Majeſty. However he was com- 


pell'd to withdraw; and then they 
ſent the Gentleman Uſher of the Houſe 
to him, to require his Meſſage; which 
his Lordſhip ſaid, he was by the 
King's Commands to deliver himſelf, 
and refuſed therefore to fend it, ex- 
cept the Lords made an Order that he 


ſhould not deliver it himſelf ; which 


they did; and thereupon he ſent it to 
them; which they no ſooner receiv'd, 
than they ſent him Word, That be 
ſhould, at his Peril, immediately depart 
the Town, and that they would take 
Care that their Anſwer to the Meſſage 
ſhould be ſent to him, And fo the Earl 
of Southampton departed the Town, 
repoſing himſelf at the Houſe of a 
noble Perſon ſeven or eight Miles off. 

Whilſt the Earl had this Skirmiſh 
with the Lords, Sir Jobn Colepepper 
attended the Commons, forbearing to 
go into the Houſe without leave, be- 
cauſe there had been an Order, that 


*all the Members, Who were not pre- 


{ent at ſuch a Day, ſhould not preſume 
to ſit there, till they had paid a hun- 
dred Pounds, and given the Houſe 
Satisfaction in the Cauſe of their Ab- 
ſencs. But he ſent Word to the 
Speaker, That he had a Mefſage from 
the King to them, and that he deſired to 
deliver it in his Place in the Houjc. 
After ſome Debate, it was abſolutely 
reſolv'd, That he ſhould not fit in the 
Houſe, but that he ſhould deliver Bis 
Meſjage at the Bar, and immediate!y 
withdraw ; which he of . 
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Then the two Houſes met at a Con- 
ference, and read the King's Meſſage 
with great Superciliouſneſs; and with- 
in two Days, with leſs Difficulty and 


Oppoſition than can be believ'd, a- 
greed upon their Anſwer, The King's 


in the mean Time, 


Meſſengers, 


though of that Quality, did not re- 


ceive ordinary Civilities from any 


Members of either Houſe; they who 


were very willing to have done it, not 
daring: for their own Safety to come 
near them; and the others, looking 
upon them, as Servants to a Maſter 
whom they had, and meant farther to 


oppreſs. Private Conference they had 
with ſome of the principal Governors; 


from whom they receiv'd no other 


Advice, but that, if the King had any 
Care of Himſelf or his Poſterity, he 


ſhould immediately come to London, 
throw himſelf into the Arms of his 
Parliament, and comply with whatſo- 


The Anſwer 


ever they propoſed. 
which they return'd to the King was 
A 5 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty: 

The Lords and Commons, in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, having receiv'd your 
Majeſty's Meſſage of the 25th of Au- 


guſt, do with much Grief reſent the 

dangerous and diſtracted State of this. 
Kingdom ; which we have by all means 
endeavour'd to prevent, both by our ſe- 


veral Advices and | Petitions to your 
. Majeſty; which hath been not only 
without Succeſs, but there hath follow*d 
that which no ill Counſel in former 
Times hath produc'd, or any Age hath 
ſeen, namely thoſe ſeveral Proclamations 
and Declarations again both the Hou- 
ſes of Parliament, whereby their Ac- 
tions are declar*d Treaſonable, and their 
Perſons Traytors. And thereupon. your 
Majeſty hath ſet up. your Standard a- 
gainf them, whereby. you have put the 
two Houſes of Parliament, and, in 
Them, this whole Kingdom, out of your 
Prolection; ſo that until ycur Majeſty 
Hall recall thoſe Proclamations and De- 


clarations, whereby the Earl of Eſſex, 


and both Houſes of Parliament, and 


their Adberents, and Aſſiſtants, and 
ſuch as have obey'd and executed their 


Commands and Directions, according 10 
their Duties; are declar'd Traytors or 
otherwiſe Delinguents: And until the 


Army he was like to raiſe. 


. Standard, ſet up in purſuance” of the 


aid Proclamation, be taken down, your 
Majeſty hath put us into ſuch à Condi- + 
tion, that whil we ſo remain, due can- + 
not, by the Fundamental Privileges of 
Parliament, tbe Publick Tru? repoſed 5 
in Us, or with the general Good and 


Safety of this Kingdom, give your Ma- 


 Jefty any other Anſwer to this Maſſuge. 


When the King's, Meſſengers re- 
turn'd with this Anſwer to Notting 


ham, all Men ſaw to what they mult. 


truſt; and the King believ'd, he 


fhould be no further mov'd to make 


Addreſſes to them. And yet all 

Hopes of an Army, or any Ability to 
reſiſt that Violence, ſeem'd ſo deſpe- 
rate, that he was privately adviſed by 
ſome, whom he truſted as much as 
any, and thoſe whoſe Affections were 
as entire to him as any Mens, to give 
all other Thoughts over, and inſtantly 
to make all imaginable Haſte to Lon- 
don, and to appear in the Parliament 


Houſe before they had any Expecta- 
tion of him. 
there would be more Likelihood for 


And they conceiv'd 


him to prevail that Way, than by any 
And it 
muſt be ſolely imputed to his Majeſty's. 
Reſolution, that he took not that 
Courſe. | 


When the King came 10 Derby, he 


received clear Information from the 


well affected Party in Shrewſbury, that 


the Town was at His Devotion ; and 
that the very Rumour of his Majeſty's. 
Purpoſe of coming thither, had driven 
away all thoſe who were moſt inclined 
to Sedition, And therefore, as well 
in regard of the ſtrong and pleaſant. 


Situation of it (one Side being defend- 


ed by the Severn, the other having a 
ſecure Paſſage into Wales, the Con- 
fines of Montgomeryſhire extending 
very near the Town) as for the Cor- 
reſpondence with Worceſter, of which 
City he hoped. well, and that by his 
being at Shrewſhury, he ſhould be as 


well able to ſecure Cheſter, as by car- 


rying his whole Train fo far North; 
beſides that the other might give ſome 
Apprehenſion of his going into Jre- 
land, which had been formerly men-. 


tion'd, his Majeſty reſolv'd for that, 
Town; and, after one Days Stay at 


Derby, 
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Derby, by eaſy Marches he went thi- 


ther, drawing his whole, ſmall Forces 


to a Rendezvous at Wellingion; a 


Days March ſhort of Shrewſbury ; and 


that being the firſt Time that they 
were together, his Majeſty then cauſed - 


his Military Orders for , the Diſcipline 


and Government of the Army, to be 


read at the Head of each Regiment; 
and then, which is not fit ever to be 
forgotten, putting himſelf in the mid- 
dle, where he might be beſt heard, 


not much unlike the Emperor Trajan, 


who, when he made Sura Great Mar- 
- ſhal of the Empire, gave him a Sword, 
ſaying, Receive this Sword of me, and 
I command as I ought, employ it in 
n Defence; if I do otherwiſe, araw it 
again ne, and take my Life from me, 


his Majeſty made this Speech to his 


r 


Gentlemen, you have heard thoſe Or- 
ders reud It is your Part, in your 
ſeveral Places, to obſerve them exattly ; 
the Time cannot be long before We come 
10 Action, therefore you have the more 


Avaſt 1h Jo-airyfuls. and na 2" e 


you, I foall be very ſevere in the puniſh- 


ing of thoſe, of what Condition ſoever, 
ho tranſereſs theſe Inftruftions, T1 
cannot ſuſpe# your Courage and Reſblu- 
tion; your Conſcience and your Loyalty 


hath brought you hither, to fight for 
your Religion, your King, and the 


Tabus of the Land. You ſhall meet 


with no Enemies but Traytors, mo of 


them Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, and A- 
theiſts; ſuch who defire to dęſtroy both 
Church and State, and who bave alrea- 
dy condemn d you to ruin for being Loy- 


al to Us. - That you may ſee what Uſe 1 
anean to make of your Valour, if it pleaſe 


Sad to bleſs it with Succeſs, I have 


thought fit to publiſh my Reſolution to 
you in 6 Protęſtation; which when you 


have heard me make, you. will believe 
you cannot fight in a better Quarrel; in 
which I promiſe to live and die with 


ou. XI 


FR. 


then pleaſed to make, was in theſe 
S 5 


J do promiſe in the Preſence of Al- 


migbty God, and as ] hope for bis Bleſ- | 

H and Protection, that Iwill, to the full and well form'd Army, before 

the King had one full Regiment, and 
3 . 


-Ultmoit of my Power, defend and main- 


* 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
lain the true Reform'd Proteſtant Re- 
ligion, eftabliſy*d in the Church of Eng- 


land ; and; by the Grace of Ged, in the 


| fame will live and die. Ls 
I defire to govern by all the known 


Laws of the Land, and that the Liber. 
ty and Property of the Subject, may be 


by them preſerv'd with the ſame Care, 
as my own juſt Rights, And if it 
pleaſe God, by bis Bleſſing upon this 


Army, raiſed for my neceſſary Defence, 


to preſerve me from this Rebellion, I 


do ſolemnly and faithfully promiſe, in 


the Sight of God, to maintain the juſt 
Privileges and Freedom of Parliament. 
In the mean While, if this Time of 
War, and the great Neceſſity, and 


Straits J am now driven to, beget any 
Violation of thoſe, 1 hope it ſhall be im- 
puted hy God and Men to the Authors 


e this War, and not to Me; who have 
| ſo earneſtly labour'd for the Preſer va 


tion of the Peace of this Kingdom. 


M ben I willingly fail in theſe Parti- 

culars, I will expect no Aid or Relief 

from any Man, or Protection from 

' Heaven. But in this Reſolution, 1 
7 


good Men, and am confident of Go 
SSÄ I | 


This Proteſtation, and the Manber | 


and Solemnity of making it, gave not 


more Life and Encouragement to the 
little Army, than it did Comfort and 
Satisfaction to the Gentry and Inha- 
bitants of thoſe Parts; into whom the 
Parliament had infuſed, that, if his 


Majeſty prevailed by Force, he would, 
with the ſame Power, aboliſh all thoſe 
good Laws, which had been made 


this Parliament; ſo that they look'd 
upon this Proteſtation, as a more am- 


ple Security for their enjoying the Be- 
nefit of thoſe Acts, than the Royal 
Aſſent he had before given. And a 


more general, and paſſionate Expreſ- 


ſion of Affections cannot be imagin'd, 


than he receiv*d by the People of thoſe 


Counties of Derby, Stafford, and 


i © "Shropſhire, as he paſſed; or a better 
The Proteftation his Majeſty was 


Reception, than he found at Shrecus- 
Bury; into which Town he enter'd on 


Tueſday the 20th of September. 
It will be, and was then, wonder'd 


at, that ſince the Parliament had a 


9 
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in the Reign of King CHARL ES 1. : ar 


the Earl of Eſſex was himſelf come to 
Northampton, ſome Days before his 
Majeſty went from Nottingham, his 
Lordſhip neither diſquieted the King 


whilſt he ſtay'd there, nor gave him 
any Diſturbance in his March to 


Shrewſbury 3 which if he had done, he 
might either have taken him Priſoner, 
or ſo diſperſed his ſmall Power, that 
it would never have been poſſible for 
him to have gotten an Arny tagether. 
But as the Earl had not yet receiv'd 
his Inſtructions, ſo they, upon whom 


he depended, avoided | that Expedi- 


tion out of meer Pride, and Contempt 
of the King's Forces; and upon a 
Preſumption, that it would not be 
poſſible for him to raiſe ſuch a Power, 
as would be able to look their Army 
in the Face; but that, when he had 
in vain tried all other Ways, and thoſe, 
who not only follow'd him upon their 
own Charges, but ſupported thoſe 
who were not able to bear their own 
(for his Army was maintain'd and 
paid by the Nobility and Gentry, 
who ſerv'd likewiſe in their own Per- 
ſons) were grown weary and unable 


longer to bear that Burden, his Ma- 
jeſty would be forced to put himſelf 


into their Arms for Protection and 
Subſiſtence; and ſuch a Victory with- 
out Blood had crown'd all their De- 
ſigns. And if their Army, which 


they pretended to raiſe only for their 


Defence, and for the Safety of the 


King's Perſon, had been able to pre- 


vent the King's raiſing any, or if the 


King, in that melancholy Conjuncture 
at Nottingham, had return'd to Mhite- 
Hall, he had juſtified all their Pro- 
ceedings, and could never after have 
refuſed to yield to whatſoever they 
propoſed. | wat 30 

And it is moſt certain, that the 
Common Soldiers of their Army were 


generally perſwaded, that they ſhould 


never be brought to Fight; but that 
the King was in truth little better than 


imprifon*d by evil Counſellors, Ma- 


lignants, Delinquents, and Cavaliers 


(the Terms applied to his whole Par- 
ty) and would gladly come to his 


Parliament if he could break from 


that Company; which he would un- 

doubtedly do, if their Army came 

once to ſuch a Diſtance, that his Ma- 

Jelly might make an Eſcape to them. 
2 


In this Kind of Diſcourſe they were ſo 
ſottiſn, that they were perſwaded, that 


thoſe Perſons of whoſe Piety, Honour, 
and Integrity, they had receiv*d here- 


tofore the greateſt Teſtimony, were 


now turn*d Papiſts; and that the 5 | 


ſmall Army and Forces the King 
had, conſiſted of no other than Pa- 


piſts. Inſomuch as truly thoſe of the 


King's Party, who promiſed them- 


ſelves any Support, but from the 
Comfort of their own Conſciences, or 
relied. upon any other Means than 
from God Almighty, could hardly 


have made their Expectations appear 
reaſonable; for his Enemies arten. a 
manner poſſeſſed of the whole King- 
dom. ri mM. Pon ON. 
Portſmouth, the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
fortified Town then in the Kingdom, 
was ſurrender'd to them; Colonel G. 
ring, about the beginning of Septem- 
ber, though he had ſeem'd to be ſo 
long refolv'd, and prepared to expect 
a Siege, and had been ſupplied with 
Monies according to his own Propoſal, . 
was brought ſo low, that he gave it 
UP, only. for Liberty to tranſport 
imſelf beyond Seas, and for his Offi- 
cers to repair to the King. And it 
were to be wiſhed that there might be 


no more Occaſion to mention him 


hereafter, after this repeated Treache- 


ry; and that his incomparable Dexte- 


rity and Sagacity had not prevailed fo 
far over thoſe, who had been ſo often 
deceived. by him, as to make it abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to ſpeak” at large of 


him, more than once, before this Diſ- 
courſe come to an Eu. 
The Marquis of Heriford, though 

he had ſo much diſcredited” the Earl 


of Bedford's Soldiery, and diſhearten'd 


his great Army, that the Earl (after 
lying in the Field four or five, Nights 


within leſs than Cannon Shot of the 5 W 
Caſtle, and Town, and after having oy 
refuſed; to fight a Duel with the Mar 


quis, to which he provoked him by a 
Challenge) ſent Sir ohn Norcot under 
Pretence of a Treaty, and the godly. 


Care to avoid the Effuſion of Chriſtian 
Blood, in plain Engliſh to defire, That 


he might fairly and peaceably drau off 

his Forces, and march away ; the 

which, how reaſonable a Requeſt ſo- 

ever it was, the Marquis refuſed ; 
ſending them word, Yat as they came _ 
"2-34 iiber 
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 #hither upon their own Counſels, ſo they 


ſhould get off as they could: and at laſt 
they did draw off, and march above a 


dozen Miles for Repoſe; leaving the 
Marquis, for ſome Weeks undifturtFd 


at Sherborne : Yet when he heard of 
the Loſs of Portſmouth, the Relief 
whereof was his principal Buſineſs, 


and ſo that thoſe Forces would proba- 


bluy be added to the Earl of Bedford, 


-and by their Succeſs give much Cou- 


rage to his baſhful Army, and that a 


Regiment of Horſe, which he 


expected (for Sir Fohn Byron had ſent 


him word from Oxford, that he would 
march towards him) was retired to 
the King; and that the Committees 


were now ſo buſy in their ſeveral 


Counties, that the People, in all Pla- 
ces, declared for the Parliament; and 
more particularly ſome ſtrong and po- 


pulous Towns in Somer/etfhire ; as 


Taunton, Wellington, and Dunſtar- 


Caſtle z by reaſon whereof it would 


not be poſſible for him to increaſe his 
Strength, he reſolv'd to leave Sher- 
borne, where his Stay could no Way 
advance the King's Service; and to 
try all Ways to. get to his Majeſty. 
But when he came to Minbead, a Port 
Town, from whence he made no 
Doubt he ſhould be able to tranſport 
Himſelf, and his Company into 
Wales, he found the People both of 
the Tewn and Country ſo diſaffected, 
that all the Boats, of which there uſed 
always to be great Store, by reaſon of 
the Trade for Cattle and Corn with 
Wales, were induſtriouſly ſent away, 


ſave only two; ſo that the Earl of 


Bedford having taken new Heart, and 
being within tour Miles with his Ar- 
my, his Lordſhip, with his ſmall 


Cannon and few Foot, with the Lord 
Pawlet, Lord Seymour, and ſome | 


Gentlemen of Somerſegſbire, tranſport- 
ed himſelf into Glamorganſbire; leav- 
ing Sir Raph Hopton, Sir Jobn Berk- 
ley, Mr. Digby, and ſome other Offi- 
cers with their Horſe (conſiſting of 
about one hundred and twenty) to 
march into Corzwal, in hopes to find 
that County better prepared for their 
Reception. 8 
On the other Hand, the Earl of 
Bedford, thinking thoſe few Fugitives 


not worth his farther Care, and that 
they would be eaſily apprehended by 


and Inhumanit. 


The Hiſtory of "the Rebellion | 


the Committee of the Militia, which 
was very powerful in Devon, and 


Cornwal, contented himſelf with hav- 


ing driven away the Marquis, and fo 


expelled all Hope of raifing an Army 


for the King in the Weſt; and retired 
with his Forces to the Earl of Efex, 


as Sir William Waller had done from 


Portſmouth ;, ſo that it was not expect- 
ed, that the Forces about his Majeſty 


could be able to defend him againſt ſo 


puiſſant an Army, ſo it was not ima- 
ginable that he could receive any Ad- 
dition of Strength from any other 
Parts, For whenever they found any 
Perſon of Quality inclined to the King, 
or but diſinclined to Them, they im- 
mediately ſeized upon his Perſon, and 
ſent him in great Triumph to the Par- 
liament; who committed him to Pri- 
ſon, with all Circumſtances of Cruelty 
Thus they took Priſoner the Lord 

Montague of Boughton, at his Houle 
in Northamptenſhire, a Perſon of great 
Reverence, being above four ſcore 
Years of Age, and of unblemiſh'd Re. 
putation, for declaring himſelf unſa- 
tisfied with their diſobedient and un- 


dutiful Proceedings againſt the King, 


and more expreſsly againſt their Or- 
dinance for the Militia; and notwith- 
ſtanding that he had a Brother of the 
Houſe of Peers, the Lord Privy Seal, 
and a Nephew the Lord Ximkolton, 
who had as full a Power in that Coun- 
cil as any Man, and a Son in the 
Houſe of Commons very unlike his 
Father ; and though he was afterwards 
remitted to more Air, he continued a 
Priſoner to his Death: 3 
Thus they took Priſoner in Oxford 
ſhire the Earl of Berkſhire, and three 
or four principal Gentlemen of that 
County; and committed them to the 
Tower, for no other Reaſon but with- 
ing well to the King ; for they never 
appear*d in the leaſt Action in his 


Service. And thus they took Prifo- 


ner the Earl of Bath in Devonſbire, 
who neither had, or ever meant to do 


the King the leaſt Service; but only | 


out of the Moroſity of his own Nature, 


had before, in the Houſe, expreſs'd 


himſelf not of their Minds; and car- 
ried him, with many other Gentlemen 
of Devon and Somerſet, with a ſtrong 


Guard of Horſe, to Londen; where, 


after 
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Houſe, till the Pleaſure of the Par- | 


after they had been expoſed” to the He 
liament ſhould be farther known, they 


Rudeneſs and Reproach of the Com- 


mon People, who called them Tray- 


tors ahd Rebels to the Parliament, and 
purſued them with ſuch Uſage as they 
uſe to the moſt infamous Malefactors, 
they were, without ever being examin- 
ed, or charged with any particular 
Crime, commmitted to ſeveral Priſons. 
So that not only all the Priſons about 
London were quickly filled with Per- 


ſons of Honour, and great Reputation 
for Sobriety and Integrity to their 


Counties, but new Priſons were made 
for their Reception; and, which was 
a new and barbarous Invention, very 
many Perſons of very good Quality, 
both of the Clergy and Laity, were 
committed to Priſon on board the 
Ships in the River of Thames, where 
they were kept under Decks, and no 
Friend ſuffered to come to them, by 


which many loft their Lives. And 1 
Reparation from the Parliament. Theſe 


that the Loſs of their Liberty might 
not be all their Puniſhment, it was the 


uſual Courſe, and very few eſcaped it, 


after any Man was committed as a 20- 


 torious Malignant, that his Eſtate and 
Goods were ſeized, or plundered by 
an Order from the Houſe of Com- 
mons, or ſome Committee, or the 
Soldiers, who in their March took the 
Goods of all Papiſts and eminent Ma- 
lignants, as lawful Prize; or by the 


Fury and Licence of the common 


People, who were in all Places grown 
to that Barbarity and Rage againſt the 
Nobility and Gentry (under the Stile 
of Cavaliers) that it was not ſafe ſor 
any to live at their Houſes, who were 
taken Notice of as no Votaries to the 
Parliament. . | 
So the common People in £/ſex, on 


a ſudden beſet the Houſe of Sir Jobn 
Lucas, one of the beſt Gentlemen of 


that County, and of the moſt eminent 


Affection to the King, being a Gentle- 
man of the Privy Chamber to the 
Prince of Wales; and upon Pretence 


that he was going to the King, poſ- 
ſeſsd on of all: his Horſes and 
Arms, ſeized upon his Perſon, and 


_ uſed him with all poſſible Indignities, 
not without ſome Threats to murder 
him; and when the Mayer of Col- 
cheſter, whither he was brought, with 
more Humanity than the reſt, offer'd 


to keep him Priſoner in his own 


+ 
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compelPd him, or he was willing to 
be compell'd, to ſend him to the 
Common Goal, where he remained, 
glad of that Security, till the Houſe 
rs 9 removed him to ano- 
ther Priſon (without ever charging 
him with any Crime) having ek 
his Horſes to the Earl of Eſſex, to be 
uſed in the Service of that Army. 
At the ſame Time the ſame Rabble 
entered the Houſe of the Counteſs of 
Rivers near Colcheſter, for no other 


Ground than that ſhe was a Papiſt, and 


in few Hours disfurniſh'd it of all the 


Goods, which had been many Tears 


with great Curioſity providing, and 
were not of leſs Value e e 
ſand Pounds Sterling, the Counteſs 
herſelf hardly eſcaping, after great 
Inſolence had been uſed to her Per- 
ſon: And ſhe could never receive any 


and many other Inſtances of the ſame 


Kind in London and the Parts adja-, 
cent, gave ſufficient Evidence to all 
Men how little elſe they were tokeep, 


who meant to preſerve their Allegi- 
ance and Fidelity in the full Vigour. 

Within three or four Days after the 
King's Remove from Nottingham, the 
Earl of Eſſex, with his whole Army, 


removed from Northampton, and 


marched towards Forcefer, of which 


his Majeſty had no ſooner Intelligence, 


than he ſent Prince Rupert, with the 


greateſt Part of the Horſe, on the 
other Side of the Severn, towards that 
City, as well to obſerve the Motion of 
the Enemy, as to give all Aſſiſtance to 
that Place, which had declared good 
Affections to him; at leaſt to counte- 


nance and ſecure the Retreat of thoſe 
Gentlemen, who were there raiſing 
Forces for the King, but eſpecially to 


join with Sir John Byron, whom his 


Majeſty had ſent, in the End of Au- 
guſt, to Oxford, to convey ſome Mo- 


ney, which had been ſecretly broumnt 


from London thither to his Majeſty 


And he, after ſome ſmall Diſaſters 


his March, by the Inſurrection of the 
Country People, who were encourag- 
ed by the Agents for the Parliament, 
and ſeconded by the Officers of the 
_ Militia, came ſafe to Worceſter, where 

he had been very few Hours, when a 
1 5 ſtrong 
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ſtrong Party of Horſe and Dragoons, 
being ſent by the Earl of Eſſex, under 


the Command of Nathaniel Fiennes, 


Son to the Lord Say, came to ſurprize 
the Town, which was open enough to 
have been entered in many Places, 


though in ſome it had an old decay'd 
Wall, and at the moſt uſual and fre- 


quented Entrances into the City, 
weak, and rotten Gates to be ſhut, 
but without either Lock or Bolt, 


Yet this Commander, coming early 
when the ſmall. 


in the Morning, 
Guard which had watched, conceiv- 
ing all to be ſecure, were gone to reſt, 
and being within Muſket Shot of the 
Gate before he was diſcover'd, find- 


ing that weak Gate ſhut, or rather clo- 


' ſed againſt him, and not that quick 


Appearance of a Party within the 

Town, as he promiſed himſelf, with- 
out doing any Harm, retired in great 
Diſorder, and with ſo much Haſte, 


that the wearied Horſe, fent out pre- ' 
ſently to attend him, could not over- 


take any of his Train; ſo that when 


Prince Rupert came thither, they did 


not conceive any conſiderable Party of 
the Enemy to be near. However his 
Highneſs reſolv'd to retire from 
thence, as ſoon as he ſhould receive 
perfect Intelligence of the Motion of 
the Enemy, when on the ſudden re- 
poſing himſelf on the Ground with 


Prince Maurice his Brother, the Lord 


Digby, and the principal Officers, in 
the Field before the Town, ſome of 
his wearied Troops (for they had had 
a long March) being by, but the reſt 
and moſt of the Officers in the Town, 
he eſpied a fair Body of Horſe, con- 
ſiſting of near five hundred, marching 
in very good Order up a Lane with- 

in Muſket Shot of him. In this Con- 
fuſion, they had ſcarce Time to get 

upon their Horſes, and none to eon- 


ſult of what was to be done, or to put 


themſelves into their ſeveral Places of 


Command. And, it may be, it was 
well they kad not; for if all thoſe Of- 
ficers had been in the Heads of their 


ſeveral Troops, it is not impoſſible it 
might have been worſe. But the 
Prince inſtantly declaring, That he 


would Charge; his Brother, the Lord 


Digby, Commiſſary General Milmot, 
Sir John Byron, Sir Lewis Dives, and 
all thoſe Officers and Gentlemen, 
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whoſe Troops were not preſent or rea- 
dy, put themſelves next the Prince, 


the other wearied Troops coming in 
Order after them. 5 


In this Manne: the Prince charg'd 


them, as ſoon as they came out of the 
Lane; and being ſeconded by this 


handful of good Men, though the 


Rebels being gallantly led by Colonel 
Sandys (a Gentleman of Kent, and 
the Son of a worthy Father) and 
compleatly armed both for Offence, 
and Defence, ſtood well; yet in a 
ſhort time, many of their beſt Men 
being killed, and Colonel Sandys him- 
ſelf falling with his Hurts, the whole 
Body was routed, fled, and was pur- 
ſued by the Conquerors for the ſpace of 
above a Mile. The Number of the 
Slain were not many, not above forty 
or fifty, and thoſe moſt Officers ; for 


their Arms were ſo good, that in the 


Charge they were not to be eaſily 
killed, and in the Chaſe the Goodneſs 


of their Horſe made it impoſſible. 


Colonel Sandys who died ſhortly after 
of his Wounds, Captain Wingate 


who was the more known, by being a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, 
and taken Notice of for having in that 
Charge behaved himſelf ſtoutly,” and 
two or three Scotiſb Officers, were 
taken Priſoners. Of the King's Party 
none of Name was loſt : Commiſſary 
General Wilmot hurt with a Sword in 
the Side, and Sir Lewis Dives in the 
Shoulder, and two or three other Of- 
ficers of Inferior Note; none miſcar- 


rying of their Wounds, which was 


the more ſtrange for that, by reaſan 


* 


they expected not an encounter, there 


Armour worn that Day, and but few Pi- 


ſtols; ſo that moſt of the Hurt that 


was done was by the Sword. Six or 
ſeven Cor nets of the Enemies were 


taken, and many good Horſes, and ſome 


Arms; for they who run away made 
themſelves as light as they could. 
This Rencounter proved of great 
Advantage, and Benefit to the King. 
For it being the firſt Action his Horſe 


had been brought to, and that Party 


of the Enemy being the moſt pick'd 
and choice Men, it gave his Troops 
great Courage, and render'd the Name 
of Prince Rupert very terrible, and 


exceedingly appalled the Adverſary; 


in ſomuch 


was not, on the Prince's Side, a Piece ß 
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infomuch as they-had not, in a long 


Time after, any Confidence in their 


Horſe, and their very Numbers were 
much leſſen'd by it. For that whole 


Party being routed, and the chief Of- 


ficers of Name and Reputation either 
kill'd, or taken, though the Number 


loſt upon the Place was not confidera- 


ble, there were very many more who 
never return'd to the Service; and, 
which was worfe, for their own Ex- 


they ſent down their Inſtructions to 


the Earl of Zfſex their General, who 


had long expected them; whereby, 
among other Things of Form for the 


better Diſcipline of the Army, They 
requir*d him to march with ſuch Forces 
as he thought fit, towards the Army 


raiſed, in his Majeſty's Name againſt. 
the Parliament and the Kingdom, and 
with them, or any Part of them, to 


Fight, at ſuch Time and Place as he 


cuſe, in all Places, talked aloud of ſhould judge moſt to conduce to the Peace 


the incredible, and unreſiſtible Cou- 
rage of Prince Rupert, and the King's 
Horſe. So that, from this Time, 
the Parliament begun te be apprehen- 
ſive that the Buſineſs would not be as 
eaſily ended, as it was begun; and 
that the King would not be brought 
back to them with their bare Votes. 
Let how faintly ſoever the private 
Pulſes beat, the two Houſes were ſo 


far from any viſible Abatement of 


their Mettle, that to weigh down any 
poſſible Suppoſition that they might 


be inclined, or drawn to treat with _ 


the King, or that they had any Ap- 
prehenſion that the People would be 


leſs firm, and conſtant to them, they 


proceeded to bolder Acts to evince 
both, than they had yet done, 


For to the firſt, to ſhew how ſecure 


they were againſt Reſentment from 
his Allies, as well as againſt his Ma- 
_ jefty's own Power, they cauſed the 
Capuchin Fryars, who, by the Arti- 
cles of Marriage, were to have a ſafe 
Reception and Entertainment in the 
Queen's Family, and had, _by her 
Majeſty's Care, and at her Charge, a 
ſmall, but convenient Habitation, by 
her own Chapel, in her own Houſe, 
in the Strand, and had continued 
there, without Diſturbance, from the 
Time of the Marriage, after many In- 
ſolencies and Indignities offer*'d to 
them by the rude Multitude, even 
within thoſe Gates of her own Houſe, 


to be taken from thence, and to be 


ſent over into France, with Proteſta- 


tion, That if they were found again in 


England, they would be proceeded a- 
gainſt as Traytors: And this in the 
Face of the French Ambaſſador, who 
notwithſtanding withdrew not from 

them his Courtſhip, and Application, 


Then, that the King might know 


how little they dreaded his Forces, 


2 
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and Safety of the Kingdom ; and _ that 
he ſhould uſe his utmoſt Endeavour by 
Battle, or otherwiſe, to reſcue his Ma- 
Jeſty*'s Perſon, and the Perſons of the. 


Prince, and Duke of York, out of the 


Hands of thoſe deſperate Perſons, who 


were then about them. 
The News of the important Advan 
tage before Worcfter found the King 


at Cheſter, whither his Majeſty thought 
neceſſary to make a Journey himſelf, 
as ſooon. as he came to Shrewſbury, 


both to affure that City to his Service, 
which' was the Key to Ireland, and to 


countenance the Lord Strange (who, 
by the Death of his Father, became 
Earl of Derby) againſt ſome Oppoſi- 
tion he met with, on the Behalf of the 
Here Crane, ſent by 
Prince Rupert, gave his Majeſty an 


Parliament. 


Account of that Action; and preſent- 


ed him with the Enfigns, which had 


been taken; and inform'd him of the 
Earl of Efex*s being in Worceſter ; 
which made the King return ſooner to 
Shrewſbury than he intended, and be- 
fore the Earl of Derby was poſſeſſed of 
that Power, which a little longer Stay 
would have given him. | 
Prince Rupert the ſame Night, 


after his Victory, finding the Groſs of 


the Rebels Army to be within five or 
fix Miles, againſt which that City was 


in no Degree Tenable, though all the 
King's Foot had been there, retir'd 


from Worcefter on the Welſh Side of 
the River, without any Diſturbance, 
into his Quarters near Shrewſbury, and 
with all his Priſoners, Colonel Sandys 
only excepted, whom he left to die of 


his Wounds there; the Earl of Eſex 
being ſo much ſtartled with this late 


Defeat, that he advanced not in two 
Days after; and then being ſurely in- 


form'd, that he ſhould find no Reſiſt- 


ance, he, enter'd with his Army into 
K K KR Warceſtr ; 
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thoſe Citizens, who had been emi- 
nently inclin'd to the King's Service, 


and ſending the Principal of them Pri- 


ſoners to London. 

Upon the King's coming to. Shrewſ- 
bury, there was a very great Conflux 
of the Gentry there, and the neigh- 
bouring Counties, which were gene- 


rally well affected, and made great 
Profeſſions of Duty to his Majeſty: 

Some of them undertook to make Le- 
vies of Horſe and Foot, and per- 


form'd it at their own Charge. The 
Town was very commodious in all 
Reſpects, ftrong i in its Situation; and 
in Reſpect to its Neighbourhood to 
North Yales, and the Uſe of the Se— 
vern, yielded excellent Proviſions of 
all Kinds; ſo that both Court and 
Army were very well accommodated, 

only the incurable Diſeaſe of Want of 


Money could not be aſſwaged in ei- 
ther. Yet whilſt they fac ſtill, it was 


not very jenſible, much leſs importu- 


nate. The Soldiers behaved them 
ſelves orderly, and the People were 


not inclin'd, or provoked to complain 
of their new Gueſts; and the Remain- 
der of the Plate, which was brought 
from the Univerſities, together with 
the ſmall Preſents in Money which 
were made to the King by many 


particular Perſons, ſupplied the pre- 


ſent neceſſary Expences very conveni- 
ently. But it was eaſily diſcern'd, 
that, when the Army ſhould move, 


which the King reſolv'd it ſhould. 


do with all poſſible Expedition, the 
Neceſſity of Money would be very 


oreat, and the Train of Artillery, 
which is commonly a Spunge that 


can hardly be filPd, was deſtitute of 


all Things neceſſary for Motion, Nor 


was there any Hope that it could 
march, till a good Sum of Money 
were aſſign'd fo it; ſome Carriage- 


Horſes and Waggons, which were. 


prepar'd for the Service of Ireland, 


and lay ready at Cheſter, to be tranſ- 


ported with the Earl of Leiceſter, Lieu- 
tenant of that Kingdom, were brought 


to Shrewsbury by his Majeſty's Order, 


for his own Train; and the Earl's 


paſſionate labouring to prevent, or re- 
medy that Application, with ſome o- 


ther Reaſons, hinder'd the Earl him- 
ſelf from purſuing that Journey; and 
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Warceſter ; ; uſing great Severity to 


in the End, depriv d him 4 that 
Province. But this ſeaſonable Addi- 
tion to the Train increaſed the Neceſ- 
ſity of Money, there 8 more Uſe 
of it thereby. 

Two Expedients were found to 
make ſuch à competent Proviſion for 
all Wants, that they were at laſt 
broken through. Some Perſon of 
that Inclination had inſinuated to the 


King, that, I/ the Roman Catholicks, | 


which that, and the adjacent Counties 
were well inhabited by, were ſecretly 


treated with, a confiderable Sum of 


Money might be raiſed among them , but 

it muſt be carried with great Privacy, 
that no Notice might be, taken of it, 
the Parliament having declared ſo great 
Animoſities ægainſt them, nor did it 


in that Conjuncture concern the King 


leſs that it ſhould be very ſecret, to 
avoid. the Scandal of a cloſe Conjunc- 
tion with the Papiſts, which was eve- 
ry Day imputed to him. Upon ma- 
ny Conſultations how, and in what 
Method to carry on this Deſign, the 
King was inform'd, That if he would 
depute a Perſon, much truſted by him, 
to that. Service, the Roman Catho- 
licks would truſt him, and aſſign one 
or two of their Body to confer with 
him, and by this means the Work 
might be carried on. Hereupon the 
King ſent for that. Perſon, and told 
him this whole Matter, as it 1s here 
ſet down, and required him to con- 
ſult. with ſuch. a Perſon, whom he 
would ſend to him the next Morning. 
The next Morning a Perſon of Qua- 
lity very much truſted by all that 
Party, came to him to confer upon 


that Subject; and ſhewed a Litt of 


the Names of. all the Gentlemen of 
Quality and Fortune of that Religion, 


who were all Convict Recuſants, and 
liv'd within thoſe Counties of Shrop- 
ſpire and Stafford, They appeared to | 
be a good Number of very valuable 
Men, on whoſe Behalf he had only 


Authority to conclude, though he be- 


liev'd that the Method they agreed on 
there, would be ſubmitted to, and 
confirm'd by that Party in all other 


Places. He ſaid, They would by ub 


means hearken to any Motion of tte 
Loan of Money, for which they bad 
paid ſo dear, upon their ſerving tv: 
King in that Manner, in his firſt Ex- 
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pedition againſt the Scots. It was in meeting with them, if the indiſpen- | 1 
the End agreed upon, that the King ſable Want of Money did not make | 
ſhould write to every one of them to his Motion impoſſible; the Merit and 
pay him an Advance of two, or three Ability of the Perſon, and the fair 
Years of ſuch Rent, as they were eve- Expectation from his Poſterity, he 
ry Year obliged to pay him, upon the having two Sons, both very hopeful, - 
Compoſition they had made with him prevailed with his Majeſty to reſume 
for their Eftates ; which would amount the ſame Overture; and in few Days - 
to a conſiderable Sum of Money. And it was perfected, and the Gentleman 
theſe Letters were accordingly writ, was made a Baron ; who preſented the 
and within ten or twelve Days, be- Sum of Six thouſand Pounds to his 
tween four and five thouſand Pounds Majeſty ; whereupon all Preparations ' 
were retun'd to his Majeſty ; which for the Army were proſecuted with 
was a ſeaſonable Supply for his Af- Effect. n 
fairs. - 1 OE As ſoon as the King came to 
At his Return to Shrew/bury, ' the Shrewſbury, he had diſpatch'd his 
King found as much done towards his Letters and Agents into Wales, Che- 
March as he expected. And then the ire, and Lancaſhire, © te quicken the 
other Expedient for Money offer'd it- Levies of Men which were makin 
ſelf, There was a Gentleman of a there, and return'd from Cheſter thro? / 
very good Extraction, and of the beſt the North Part of Wales (where ke 
 Eftate of any Gentleman of that found the People cordial to him, and 
Country, who liv'd within four or arming themſelves for him) to Shrew/- 
five Miles of Shrewſbury, and was Bury. | \ 
look*d upon as a very prudent Man, There cannot be too often mention 
and had a very powerful Influence of the wonderful Providence of God, 
upon that People, and was of un- that from that low deſpiſed Condition 
doubted Affections and Loyalty to the King:was in at Nottingham, after 
the King, and to the Government the ſetting up his Standard, he ſhould 
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both in Church and State: His eldeſt 


Son was a young Gentleman of great 


Expectation, and of excellent Parts, 


a Member of the Houſe of Commons, 


be able to get Men, Money, or Arms, 
ſo that, within twenty Days after his 


com ing to Shyerosbury, he reſolv'd to 
march, in Deſpight of the Enemy, even 


who had behav'd himſelf there very towards London; his Foot by this 
well. This Gentleman intimated to Time conſiſting of about ſix thouſand, 
a Friend of his, That, if his Father and his Horſe of two Thouſand; his 
might be made a Baron, he did believe Train in very good Order, commanded” 
he might be prevaiPd with to preſent by Sir John Heydon. And though this 
his Majeſty with a good Sum of Mo- Strength was much inferior to the E- 
ney. It was propoſed to the King, nemy, yet as it was greater than any 
who had no Mind to embrace the Man thought poſlible to be raiſed, ſo 
Propoſition, his Majeſty taking Occa- all thought it ſufficient to encounter 
ſion often to ſpeak againſt making the Rebels. Beſides that it was confi- 
Merchandize of Honour; how much dently believ'd (and not without ſome 
the Crown ſuffer*d at preſent by the Grounds, upon Correſpondence wich 
Licence of that Kind, which had been ſome Officers in the other Army) that 
_ uſed during the Favour of the Duke as foon as the Armies came within 
of Buckingham; and that he had not any reaſonable Diſtance of each other, 
taken a firmer Reſolution againſt ma- very many Soldiers would leave their 
ny Things, than againſt this particular Colours, and come to the King; 
Expedient for raiſing Money. How- which Expectation was confirm'd by, 
ever, after he return'd from Chefter, divers Soldiers, who every Day dropped 
and found by the Increaſe of his Le- in from thoſe Forces; and, to make 
vies, and the good Diſpoſition all themſelves welcome, told many Sto- 
Things were in, that he might in a ries of their Fellows Reſolutions, whom | 
ihort Time be able to march, and in they had left behind. l 
o good a Condition, that he ſhould And this muſt be confeſs'd, that 
rather ſeek the Rebels, than decline either by the Care and 5 ot the 
| | | | Hcers, 
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Officers, or by the good Inclinations, 


and Temper of the Soldiers themſelves, 
the Army was in ſo good Order and 


Diſcipline, that, during the King's 
ſtay at Shrewſbury, there was not any 
remarkable diſorder; the Country 
being very kind to the Soldiers, and 
the Soldiers juſt, and regardful to the 
Country. And bythe free Loans and 
Contributions of the Gentlemen, and 
Subſtantial Inhabitants, but eſpecially 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Nobility, who 
attended, the Army was fo well paid 
that there was net the leaſt Mutiny or 


Diſcontent for want of Pay; nor was 
there any Cauſe ; for they ſeldom fail- 


ed every Week, never went above a 
Fortnight unpaid. 


The greateſt Difficulty was to pro- 
vide Arms; of which indeed there 


was a wonderful Scarcity, the King 
being exceedingly diſappointed in his 
expectation of Arms from Holland; a 


Veſſel or two having been taken by 


his own Ships, under the Command 
of the Earl of Warwick; ſo that, ex- 
cept eight hundred Muſquets, five 
hundred pair of Piſtols, and two hun- 
dred Swords, which came with the 
Powder, landed in Yorkſotre, as is be- 
fore mention*d, the King had none in 
his Magazine; ſo that he was com- 
pelPd to begin at Nottingham, and fo 
in all Places as he paſſed, to borrow 
the Arms from the Train*d-bands ; 


which was done with ſo much Warineſs 


and Caution that it was done rather 
with their Conſent, than by any Con- 


ſtraint, andalways with the full Ap- 


probation. of their Commanders. And 


therefore in. Joriſbire, and Shropſhire, 


where the Gentlemen very unskilfully, 


though with good meaning, deſired 


that the Arms might {till be left in the 
Country Men's Hands, there wasnone 


of that kind of borrowing. But, in 


all Places, the Noblemen, and Gen- 
tlemen of Quality, fent the King ſuch 


Supplies of Arms, out of their own. 
Armories (which were very mean) ſo 


that by all thoſe Means together, the 
Foot, all but three or four hundred, 


who marched without any Weapon 


but a Cudgel, were arm'd with Muſ- 


quets, and Bags for their Powder, and 
Pikes; but, in the whole Body, there 
was not a Pikeman, had a Corſlet, and 
very few Muſqueteers who had Swords. 


3 The. Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
Among the Horſe, the Officers had 


their full deſire, af they were able to 
procure old Backs, and Breaſts, and 


Pots with Piſtols, or Carabines, for 


their two or three firſt Ranks, and 
Swords for the reſt; themſelves (and 
ſome Soldiers by their Examples) hav- 
ing gotten, beſides their Piſtols and 
Swords, a ſhort Pole-A xx. 
The Foot were divided into: three 
Brigades ; the firſt commanded by Sir 
Nicholas Byron, the ſecond by Colonel 
Harry Wentworth, the third by Colo- 


nel Richard Fielding, Sir Facob Afley, 


being Major General, and command- 
ing the Foot immediately under the 
General. For, though General Ru- 
then, who came to the King ſome few 


Days before he left Shrew/bury, was 


made Field Marſhal, yet he kept | 


wholly with the Horſe to aſſiſt Prince 
Rupert: and Sir Arthur Afton, of 
whoſe Soldiery there was a very great 

eſteem, : was made Colonel General of 


the Dragoons; which at that time 


though conſiſting of two or three 
Regiments, were not above eight hun- 
dred, or a thouſand at the moſt. Moſt 
of the Perſons of Quality, except thoſe 
whoſe attendance was near the King's 
own Perſon, put themſelves into the 
King's Troop of Guards, commanded 


by the Lord Bernard Stewart; and 


made indeed ſo gallant a Body, that, 
upon very modeſt computation, the 
Eſtate, and Revenue of that ſingle 
Troop, it was thought, might juſtly 
be valued at leaſt equal to all theirs, who 
then Voted in both Houſes, under the 
Name of the Lords and Commons of 
Parliament, which made and main- 
tain'd that War. Their Servants, un- 
der the command of Sir William Kil- 
ligrew, made another full Troop, and 


always marched with their Lords and 


Maſters. EE. 

In this Equipage the King marched 
from Shrewſbury on the 12th of Oo- 
ber to Bridgenorth, never leſs Baggage 
attended a Braga) Army, there being 
not one Tent, and very few Waggons 
belonging to the whole Train; hav- 
ing in his whole Army not one Officer 
of the Field who was a Papiſt, except 


Sir Arthur Aſton, if he were one ; and 
very tew common Soldiers of that Re- 
ligion. However the Parliament, in 


all their Declarations, and their Cler- 
gY 
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gy much more in their Sermons, aſſur- 
ed the People, That the King's Army 
corfifted only of Papiſts, whilſt them- 
ſelves entertain'd all of that Religion, 
that they could get; and very many, 
both Officers and Soldiers, of that Re- 
ligion, engaged with them; whether 
it was that they really believ'd, that 
That Army did deſire Liberty of Con- 


ſcience for all Religions, as ſome of 


the chief of them pretended,” or that 
they deſired to divide themſelves for 
communication of Intelligence, and 
Intereſt. | 5 4 
When the King was ready for his 
March, there was ſome difference of 
Opinion which way he ſhould take; 
many were of Opinion that he ſhould 
march towards Worceſter, where the 
Earl of Efex till remain*d; thoſe 
Countries were thought well affected 
to the King; where his Army would 
be ſupplied with Proviſions, and en- 
creaſed in Numbers; and that no 
Time ſhould be loſt in coming to a 
Battle; becauſe the longer it was defer- 
red the ſtronger the Earl would grow, 
by the Supplies which were every Day 
ſent to him from Landon; and he had 
ſtore of Arms with him to ſupply all 
Defects of that kind. However it 
was thought more counſelable to march 
directly towards London, it being mo- 
rally ſure, that the Earl of Efex 
would put himſelf in their Way. The 
King had much Confidence in his 


Horſe (his Nephew Prince Rupert be- 


ing at the Head of them) which were 
fluſh'd by their Succeſs at Worcęſter; 
and if he had made his March that 


Way, he would have been intangled 


in the Incloſures, where his Horſe 
would have been leſs uſeful; whereas 


there were many open Grounds near 
the other Way, much fitter for an 
Engagement. And ſo, about the 
middle of October, the King march'd 
from Shrew/bury, aud quarter'd that 


Night at Bridgenorib, ten Miles from 
the other Place, where there was a 


Rendezvous of the whole Army, 
which appear'd very chearful; and 
thence to Wolverbampton, Bromicham, 
and K:l/ingwerth, a Houſe of the 
King's, and a very noble Seat, where 
the King reſted one Day; where the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Heatb, who was 
=_ Chief Juſtice for that Purpoſe, 
"=o | | 


thoſe Formalities. 
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begun to ſit upon a Commiſion of 


Oyer and Terminer, to attaint the 
Earl of Eſer, and many other Per- 
ſons who were in Rebellion, of High . 
Treaſon. _ e 


Some Days had paſſed without any 
Notice of that Army; ſome reporting 


that it remain'd ſtill at Worceſter, o- 
thers, that they were march'd the di- 


rect Way towards London. But Intel- 


ligence came from London, That ver 
many Officers of Name and Commanu 


in the Parliament Army bad undergone 


that Service with à full Reſolution to 


come to the King, as ſoon as they were 


don any Diſtance; and it was wiſb'd, 
that ihe King would ſend a Proclamation 
into the Ain itſelf, and to offer Par- 
don to all who would return to their 


Obedience. A Proclamation was Pre- 


pared accordingly, and all Cireum- 
ſtances reſolv'd upon; that a Herald 
ſhould! be ſent to proclaim it in the 
Head of the EarPs Army, when it 


ſhould” be drawn up in Battle. But, 


that and many other Particulars, pre- 
pared and reſolved upon, were forgot- 


ten, or omitted at the Time appoint- 


ed, which would not admit any of 


When the whole Army "marched 
together, there was quickly diſcover'd 


an unhappy Jealouſy, and Diviſion 


between the principal Officers; which 
grew quickly into a perfect Faction 


between the Foot and the Horſe. The 


Earl of Lindſey was General of the 


whole Army by his Commiſſion, and 
thought very equal to it. But when 
Prince Rupert came to the King, 


which was after the Standard was ſet 


up, and receiv'd a Commiſſion to be 
General of the Horſe, which, all Men 


knew, was deſign'd for him, there 


was a Clauſe inſerted into it, exempt- 
ing him from receiving Orders from 
any Body but from the King himſelf; 


which, upon the Matter, ſeparated 


all the Horſe from any Dependance 
upon the General, and had other ill 
Conſequences in it: For when the 
King at Midnight, being in his Bed, 
and receiving Intelligence of the Ene- 
my's Motion, commanded the Lord 


Falkland, his principal Secretary of 


State, to direct Prince Rupert, what 
he ſhould do, his Highneſs took it 
very ill, and expoſtulated with the 

EI Lord 
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Lord Talfland, fer giving him Or- 


ders. He could not have dir᷑cted his 


Paſſion againſt any Man, who would 
feel or regard it leis. He told him, 


That 45 7005 His Office to ſignify what 
the King bid him; <hich be would al- 


_ xvnys do; and that his Hlighnels, in ne- 


glecting it, neglected the King; who 
did neither the Prince nor his own 
Service any Good, by complying in 
the beginning with his rough-Nature, 
But the King was ſo indulgent to him, 


that he took his Advice in all Things 


relating to the Army, and upon the 
D<liberation of their March, and the 


Figure of the Battle they refolv'd to 
fight in with the Enemy, he concurr'd 


entirely with Prince Ruper!'s Advice, 
rejecting the Opinion of the General, 
who preferr'd the Order he had learn- 
ed under Prince Maurice, and Prince 
Horry, with whom he had ſerv'd at 
the fame Time, when the Earl of E/- 
ſex and he, both of them, had Regi- 
ments. The Reſervedneſs of the 
Prince's Nature, and the little Educa- 
tion he then had in Courts, made 
him unapt to make Acquaintance with 
any of the Lords, who were thereby 
| likewiſe diſcouraged from applying 
themſelves to Him; whilſt ſome Offi- 
cers of the Horſe were well pleaſed to 
obſerve that Strangeneſs, and foment- 


ed it; believing their Credit would be 
the greater with the Prince, and de- 


ſiring that no other Perſon ſhould have 
any Credit with the King. So the 
War was ſcarce begun when there ap- 


pear'd ſuch Factions and Deſigns in 


the Army, which wiſe Men look'd 
upon as a very evil Preſage; and the 


Inconveniencies, which flow'd from 
thence, gave the King great Trouble 
in a ſhort Time after. 

Within two Days after the King 


march'd from Shrew/bury, the Earl of 
Eſſex moved from Worceſter to attend 


him, with an Army far ſuperior in 


Number to the King's; the Horſe 
and Foot being compleatly Arm'd, 


and the Men very well Exerciſed, and 
the whole Equipage (being ſupplied 
out of the King's Magazines) ſuitable 
to an Army ſet forth at the Charge of 
a Kingdom. The Earl of Bedford 


had the Name of General of the 


Horſe, though that Command prin- 
cipaly depended upon Sir William 
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Balfour, Of the Nobility he had with 
him the Lords Kimbolton, Saint. Fobn, 


Wharton, Roberts, and the Lords 
Rochford and Fielding (whoſe Fathers, 


the Earls of Dover, and Denbigh, 


charg'd as Voluntiers in the King's 


Guards of Horſe) and many Gentle- 


men of Quality; but his Train was ſo 
very great, that he could move but 


in flow Marches. So that the two 


Armies, though they were but twenty 
Miles aſunder, when they firſt ſet 
forth, and both march'd the ſame 


Way, gave not the leaſt Diſquiet in 


ten Days March to each other; and 


in truth, as it appear'd afterwards, 


neither Army knew where the other 


was. 1 185 
The King by quick Marches, hav- 
ing ſeldom reſted a Day in any Place, 


came on Saturday the 22d of October, 
to Edgcot, a Village in Nortbampion- 
ire, within four Miles of Banbury, 


in which the Rebels had a Garriſon. 
As ſoon as he came thither he called a 
Council of War, and having no In- 
telligence that the Earl of Eſex was 


within any diſtance, it was reſolved, 


the King and the Army ſhould reſt in 
thoſe Quarters the next Day, only that 


Sir Nicholas Byron ſhould march with 
his Brigade and attempt the taking in 
of Banbury. With this Reſolution the 
Council broke up, and all Men went 
to their Quarters, which were at 4 
great Diſtance, without any apprehen- 


ſion of an Enemy. But that Night 
about twelve o'Clock, Prince Rupert 


ſent the King Word, That the Body 


of the Rebels Army was within ſeven 
or eight Miles, and that the bead 
Quarter was at a 5g called Kein- 
ton on the Edge of Warwickſhire; 
and that it would be in his Majeſty's 
Power, if be thought fit, to fight a Battle 
the next Day; which his Majeſty liked 


well, and therefore immediately diſ- 


patched Orders to croſs the Deſign. 


for Banbury, and that the whole Army 
ſhould draw to a Rendezvous on the 
Top of Eagebill; which was a high 
Hill about two Miles from Keinton, 
where the head Quarter of the Earl 
was, which had a clear Proſpect of all 
that Valley. 

In the Morning being Sunday the 
23d of October, when the Rebels were 


beginning their March (for they e. 5 


pect 
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rected not the King's Forces to be Standard carried by Sir Edmund Ver- 
near) they perceived a fair Body of vey Knight Marſhal. The King's right 
Horſe on the Top of that Hill, and Wing of Horſe was commanded by 
eaſily concluded their March was not Prince Rupert, the left Wing by Mr. 
then to be far. It is certain they were Wilmot Commiſſary General of the 
excced:ngly ſurprized, having never Horſe, who was aſſiſted by Sir Arthur 
had ary other Confidence of their Allen with molt of the Dragoons, be- 
Men, than by the Diſparity they con- cauſe that left Wing was oppoſed to 
cluded would be ſtill between their the Enemies right, which had the 
Numbers, and the King's, the which Shelter of ſome Hedges lin'd with 
they found themſelves now deceiv'd Muiqueteers: and the Reſerve was 
in. For two of their ſtrongeſt and committed to Sir Jobn Byron, and 
beſt Regiments of Foot, and one Re- conſiſted indeed only of his own Regi- 
giment of Horſe, was a days March ment: At the Entrance into the Field, 
behind with their Ammunition. So the King's Troop of Guards, either 
that, though they were till ſuperior provoked by ſome unſeaſonable Scoffs 
in Number, yet that difference was among the Soldiery, or out of deſire 
not ſc great as they. promited them-. of Glory, or both, beſought the King, 
felves. However it cannot be denied That he would give them leave to be ab- 
that the Earl, with great dexterity, /ent that Day from his Perſon, and to 
performed whatſoever could be expect- Charge in the Front among the Horſe, 
ed from a wiſe General, He choſe the which his Majeſty conſented to. 
that Ground which beſt liked him. They deſir'd Prince Rupert, to give 
There was between the Hill and the them that Honour which belonged to 
_ Town a fair Campaign, fave that near them; who accordingly aſſign'd them 
the Town it was narrower, and on the the firſt Place; which, though they 
right Hand ſome Hedges and In- performed their Parts with admirable 
cloſures: ſo that there he placed Courage, may well be reckon'd among 
Muſqueteers, and not above two Regi- the overſights of that Day. | 
ments of Horſe, where the Ground It was near three of the Clock in the 
was narroweſt ; but on his left Wing he Afternoon, before the Battle begun 
placed a Body of a thouſand Horſe, which, at that time of the Year, was 
commanded by one Ramſey a Scoich- fo late, that ſome were of Opinion, 
man; the Reſerve of Horſe, which that the Buſineſs ſhould be deferr'd 
was a good one, was commanded by till the next Day. But againſt that 
the Earl of Bedford, General of their there were many Objections, The 
Horſe, and Sir William Balfour with King's Numbers could not encreaſe, the 
him. The General himſelf was with Enemies might ; for they had not only 
the Foot, which were ordered as much their Garriſons, Warwick, Coventry, 
to advantage as might be. And in and Banbury within diſtance, but all 
this Poſture they ſtood from eight of that Country ſo devoted to them, 
the Clock in the Morning. that they had all Proviſions brought 
On the other Side, though Prince to them, without the leaſt Trouble; 
Rupert was early in the Morning with whereas, on the other Side, the Peo- 
the greateſt Part of the Horſe on the ple were ſo diſaffected to the King's 
Top of the Hill, which gave the Party, that they had carried away, or 
Enemy the firſt Alarm of the Neceſ- hid all their Proviſions, inſomuch as 
ſity of fighting, yet the Foot were there was neither Meat for Man or 
quarter*d at ſo great a Diſtance, that Horſe; and the very Smiths hid 
many Regiments marched ſeven or themſelves, that they might not be 
eight Miles to the Rendezvous, ſo that compell'd to ſhoe Horſes, of which 
it was paſt one of the Clock, before in thoſe ſtony Ways there was great 
the King's Forces marched down the need. This proceeded not from any 
Hill; the General himfelf at the Head radical Malice, or Diſaffection to the 
of his own Regiments of Foot, his King's Cauſe, or his Perſon, though 
Son the Lord Millouglly being next it is true, that Circuit in which this 
to him, with the King's Regiment of Battle was fought, being very much 
Guards, in which was the King's in the Intereſt of the Lord Say, _ 
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the Lord Brooke, was the moſt emi- 
nently corrupted of any County in 
England; but by the Reports, and 
Infufions which the other very diligent 
Party had wrought into the People's 
Belief, That the Cavaliers were of a 
Fierce, Blood), and Licentious Diſpoſi- 
tion, and that they committed all man- 
ner of Cruelty upon the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Places where they came, of which, 
' Robbery was the leaſt : ſo that the poor 


People thought there was no other 


Way to preſerve their Goods, than 
by Main them out of the Way; 


which was confeſſed by them, when 


they found how much that Informa- 


tion had wronged them, by making 


them ſo injurious to their Friends. 

And therefore where the Army 
reſted a Day, they found much better 
Entertainment at parting, than when 


they came; for it will not be denied, 


that. there was no Perſon of. Honour 
or Quality, who paid not punctually 
and exactly for what they had; and 
there was not the leaſt Violence or 
Diſorder among the common Soldiers 


in their March, which ſcaped ex- 


emplary Puniſhment, ſo that at Bro- 
micbam, a Town ſo generally wicked, 
that it had riſen upon {mall Parties of 


the King's, and killed, or taken them 


Priſoners, and ſent them to Co- 
ventry, .declaring a more peremp- 
tory Malice to his Majefty than any 
other Place, two Soldiers were exe- 
cuted, for having taken ſome ſmall 


Trifie of no Value out of a Houſe, 


whoſe Owner [was at that time in the 


Rebels Army. So ſtrict was the 


Diſcipline in this Army; when the 

other, without controul, practiſed all 
the Diſſoluteneſs imaginable. But 
the March was fo faſt, that. the leav- 
ing a good Reputation behind them, 
was no Harbinger to provide for their 
better Reception in the next Quarters. 


So that their Wants were ſo great, at 


the Time when they came to Eagehill, 
that there were very many Companies 
of the common Soldiers, who had 
fearce eaten Bread in eight and forty 
Hours before. The only Way to cure 
this was a Victory; and therefore the 
King gave the Word, though it was 


all. 


late, the Enemy keeping their Ground 
to receive him without advancing at 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


In this Hurry, there was an Omiſ. 
ſton of ſomewhat, which the King 
intended to have executed before the 
beginning of the Battle. He had 
cauſed many Proclamations to be print- 
ed of Pardon to all thoſe Soldiers who 
would lay down their Arms, which he 
reſolv'd as is faid before, to have ſent 
by a Herald to the Earl of Zfesx, and 
to have found Ways to have ſcatter'd, 
and diſperſed them in that Army, as 
ſoon as he underſtood they were within 
any Diſtance of him. But all Men were 
now ſo much otherwiſe buſied, that it 
was not ſoon enough remember'd ; 
and when it was, the Proclamations 
were not at hand; which, by that 
which tollews, might probably have 

roduced a good Effect. For as the 
right Wing of the King's Horſe ad- 


vanced to charge the left Wing, 


which was the Groſs of the Enemy's 
Horſe, Sir Faithful Forteſcue, with 
his whole Troop advanced from the 
Groſs of their Horſe, and diſcharging 
all their Piſtols on the Ground, with- 
in little more than Carabine Shot of 
his own Body, 1 Himſelf, 
and his Troop to Prince Rupert; and 
immediately, with his Highneſs, 
charg'd the Enemy. Whether this 

ſudden Accident, as it might very well, 
and the not knowing how many more 


were of the ſame Mind, each Man 


looking upon his Companion with the 


ſame Apprehenſion as upon the Ene- 
my, or whether the Terror of Prince 


Rupert, and the King's Horſe, or all 


together, with their own evil Con- 


ſciences, wrought upon them, I know 
not, but that whole Wing, having 


unſkilfully diſcharg'd their Carabines 


and Piſtols into the Air, wheel'd a- 


bout, the King's Horſe charging in the 


Flank and Rear, and having thus ab- 
ſolutely routed them, purſued them 
flying; and had the Execution of them 


above two Miles. 


The left Wing, commanded by = 
Mr. Wilmot, had as good Succels, 


though they were to charge in worſe 


Ground, among Hedges, and through 


Gaps and Ditches, which were lin'd 
with Muſqueteers. But Sir Aribur 
Aſton, with great Courage and Dex- 
terity, beat off thoſe Muſqueteers with 
his Dragoons ; and then the right 
Wing of their Horſe was as eaſily 

| _ routed 


routed and diſperſed as their left; and 


thoſe follow'd the Chaſe as furiouſly 
as the other. The Reſerve ſeeing none 


of the Enemy's Horſe left, thought 
there was nothing more to be done, 
but to purſue thoſe that fled z and 
could not be contain*d by their Com- 
manders; but with Spurs and looſe 
Reins follow'd the Chaſe, which their 
left Wing had led them, And by 
this means, whilſt moſt Meti thought 
the Victory unqueſtionable, the King 
was in danger of the ſame Fate which 


his Predeceſſor Henry the Third had 


at the Battle of Lewes againſt his Ba- 
rons; When his Son the Prince, hav- 
ing routed their Horſe, follow'd the 

| Chaſe fo far, that, before his Return to 
the Field; his Father was taken Pri- 
ſoner; and fo his Victory ſerv'd only 
to make the Misfortunes of that Day 
the more intolerable, For all the 
King's Horſe having thus left the Field, 
many of them only following the Ex- 
ecution, others intending the Spoil in 
the Town of Keinton, where all the 


Baggage was, and the Earl of Eſſex's 


own Coach, which was taken, and 
brought away; their Reſerve, com- 


manded by Sir William Balfour, mov- 
ed up and down the Field in g od 
Order, and marching towards the 


King's Foot pretended to be Friends, 
till obſerving no Horſe to be in Rea- 
dineſs to charge them, they brake in 
upon the Foot, and did great Execu- 
tion. Then was the General the Earl 
of Lindſey, in the Head of his Regi- 
ment, being on Foot, ſhot in the 


Thigh; with which he fell, and was 


| preſently encompaſs'd with the Ene- 
my; and his Son, the Lord Willougb- 


45, piouſly endeavouring the Reſcue 


of his Father, taken Priſoner with him. 
Then was the Standard taken (Sir Eq- 
mund Verney, who bore it, being 
kilbd) but reſcued again by Captain 
John Smith, an Officer of the Lord 
Grandiſon*s Regiment of Horſe, and 
by him brought off. And if thoſe 
Horſe had beſtirr'd themſelves, they 


might with little Difficulty have de- 


ſtroy'd, or taken Priſoner the King 
himſelf, and his two Sons, the Prince 


of Wales and the Duke of Torx, being | 


with fewer than one hundred Horſe, 
and thoſe without Officer or Com- 


mand, within half Muſket Shot of 
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that Body; before he ſuſpected them 
to be Enemies. x 
When Prince Rupert return'd from 
the Chaſe; he found this great Altera- 
tion in the Field, and his Majeſty 
himſelf with few Noblemen, and a 
ſmall Retinue about him, and the 
Hope of ſo glorious a Day quite va- 
niſh'd. For though moſt of the Offi- 
cers of Horſe were return'd, and that 
Part of the Field cover'd again with 
the looſe Troops, yet they could not 
be perſwaded, or drawn to charge 
either the Enemies Reſerve of Horſe, 
which alone kept the Field, or the 
Body of their Foot, which only kept 
their Ground. The Offieers pretend- 
ing, That the Soldiers were ſo diſperſ- 
ed, that there were ndt ten of any Troop 
A and the Soldiers, that their 
Horſes were ſo tired, that they could 
not charge. But the Truth is, where 
many Soldiers of one Troop or Regi- 
ment were rallied together, there the 
Officers were wanting; and where the 
Officets were ready, there the Sol- 
diers were not together; and neither 
Officers, nor Soldiers deſired to move 
without thoſe who properly belonged 
to them. Things had how ſo ill an 
Aſpect, that many were of Opinion, 
that the King ſhould leave the Field, 
though it was not eaſy to adviſe whi- 
ther he ſhould have gone; which if 
he had done, he had left an abſolute 
Victory to thoſe, who even at this 
Time. thought themſelves overcome. 
But the King was poſitive againſt this 
Advice, well knowing; that as that 
Army was raiſed by his Perſon and 
Preſence only, ſo it could by no other 
means be kept together; and he 
thought it Unprincely, to forſake 
Them who had forſaken all they had 
to ſerve him: Beſides, he obſerv'd 
the other Side looked not as if they 
thought themſelves Conquerors; for 
that Reſerve, which did ſo much 
Miſchief before, ſince the Return of 
his Horſe, betook themſelves to a fixt 
Station between their Foot, which at 
beſt could but be thought to ſtand 
their Ground, which two Brigades of 
the King's did with equal Courage, 
and gave equal Vollies; and therefore 
he tty*d all poſſible Ways to get the 
Horſe to charge again; eaſily diſcern- 
ing, by ſome little Attempts which 
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* were made, What à notable Impreſſion 


a briſk one would have made upon the 


Enemy. And when he ſaw it was not 
to be done, he was content with-their 
only ſtanding ſtill. | 
Without doubt, if either Party had 
known the Conſtitution of the other, 
they had not parted ſo fairly; and, 
very probably, which ſoever had made 
a bold Offer, | had compaſs'd his End 
upon his Enemy. This made many 
believe, 
rhemſclves aloud to have done their 
Part, that the good Fortune of the 
firſt Part of the Day, which well ma- 
naged would have ſecured the. reſt, 
was to be imputed rather to their E- 
nemy's Want of Courage, than to 
their own Virtue (which aſter ſo 
great a Victory, could not ſo ſoon 
have forſaken them) and to the ſudden 
and unexpected Revolt of Sir Faithful 
Forleſcue with a whole Troop, no 
doubt much to the Conſternation of 


thoſe he left; though they had not 


o good Fortune as they deſerv'd; for 
by the Negligence of not throwing 


away their Orange Tawny Scarfs, 


which they all wore as the Ear] of E/, 


ſex's Colours, and being immediately 


engaged in the Charge, many of them, 
not fewer than ſeventeen or eighteen, 
were ſuddenly kill'd by thoſe to whom 
they joyn'd themſelves. 


In this Doubt of all Sides, the Night, | 


the Common Friend to weary*d and 
diſmay*d Armies, parted them; and 
then the King cauſed his Cannon, which 
were neareſt t the Enemies, to be drawn 


off; and with his whole Forces himſelf. 


ſpent the Night in the Field, by ſuch 


aà Fire as could be made of the little 


Wood and Buſhes which grew there- 
| ahouts, unrefoly*d what to do the next 


Morning; many reporting, That the 


Enemy was gone; but when the Day 
appear'd, the contrary was diſcover'd: 

For then they were ſren ſtanding in 
the ſame Poſture and Place in which 
they fougitt, from whence the Earl 
of Eſſex, wiſely, | neyer ſuffer'd them 
to ſtir all chat Night; preſuming rea- 
ſonably, that if they were drawn off 
never fo little from that Place, their 
Numbers would lefſen, and that ma- 
ny would run away; and therefore he 
cavled all manner of Proviſions, with 
which the Country ſupplied him plen- 


though the Horſe vaunted 
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rifully, to be brought thither to them 


tor their Refreſhment, and repoſed 
himſelf with them in the Place; be- 
ſides, that Night he receiv'd a great 
Addition of Strength, not only. by 
Rallying thoſe Horle , and Foot, 


which had run out of the Field in the 
Battle, but by the Arrival of Colonel 


Hambden, and Colonel Grantham, 
with two thouſand freſh Foot (which 
were reckon'd among the beſt of the 
Army) and five hundred Horſe, 
which. marched a Day behind the Ar- 


my for the Guard of their Ammuni- 
tion, and a great Part of their Train, 
not ſuppoſing there would have been 
any Action that would have required 


their Preſence. All the Advantage 


this ſeaſonable Recruit brought them, 
was to give their old Men ſo much 


Courage as to keep the Field, which 
it was otherwiſe believ'd, they would 
hardly have been perſwaded to have 
done. 
very cold Night ſpent in the Field, 
without any Refreſhment of Victual, 


or Proviſion for the Soldiers (for the 


Country was ſo diſaffected, that it not 
only not ſent in Proviſions, but Sol- 


diers, who ſtraggled into the Villages 


for Relief, were knocked on the Head 
by the Common People) the King 
found his Troops very thin ;- for 

though by Conference with the Off. 


cers, he might reaſonably conclude, 
that there were not many ſlain in the 
Battle, yet a third Part of his Foot 
were not upon the Place, and of the 
Horſe many miſſing and they that 
were in the Field were ſo tired with 
Duty, . and weaken'd with Want of 
Meat, and ſhrunk up with the cruel 


Cold of the Night (for it was a terri- 


ble Froſt, and there was no Shelter of 
either Tres or Hedge) that though 
they had Reaſon to believe, by the 


ſanding ſtill of the Enemy, whilſt a 


ſmall Party of the King's Horſe, in 
the Morning, took away four Pieces 


of their. Cannon very near them, that 


any Offer towards a Charge, or but 
marching towards them, would have 


made a notable Impreſſion in them, 


yet there was ſo viſible an Averſeneſs 
trom it in moſt Officers as well as Sol- 
diers, that the King thought not fit to 


make the Attempt ; but contented _ 


_ himſelf to keep his Men in Order, 
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in the Reign of King CHARLES 1 


the Body of Horſe facing the Enemy 
upon the Field where they yp; x 


fought. 
Towards Noon the et reſolv'd 


to try that Expedient, Which was pre- 
pared for the Day before; and ſent 


Sir William le Neve Clarencieux King 


at Arms, to the Enemy, with his 
Proclamation of Pardon to ſuch as 
would lay down their Arms; believ- 
ing though he expected then little Be- 
nefit by "the Proclamation, that he 
ſhould, by that Means, receive ſome 


Advertiſement of the Condition of the 
Army, and what Priſoners they had 


taken (for many Perſons of Com- 


mandand Quality were wanting) giving 


him Order likewiſe to deſire to ſpeak 
with the Earl of Lindſey, who was 


knowa to be in their Hands. Before Sir 


William came to the Army, he was 
receiv*d by the out-Guards, and con- 


ducted, with ſtrictneſs (that he might 


ſay, or publiſh nothing among the 
Soldiers) to the Earl of Eſſex; who, 
when he offer'd to read the Procla- 


mation aloud, and to deliver the Ef- 
fect of it, that he might be heard by 
thoſe who were preſent, rebuked him 


with ſome roughneſs, and charged. 


him, As he lov'd bis Life, not to pre- 
fume to ſpeak a Word to the Soldiers; 
and after ſome few Queſtions, fent 
him preſently back well guarded 
through the Army, without any An- 
ſwer at all. At his Return he had ſo 
oreat and feeling a Senſe of the Dan- 
ger he had paſſed, that he made litcle 
Obſervation of the Poſture or Num- 


bers of the Enemy: Only he ſeem'd 


to have ſeen, or apprehended ſo much 


Trouble and Diſorder in the Faces of 


the Earl of Eſſex, and the principal 


Officers, about him, and ſo much 
Dejection in the Common Soldiers, 
that they looked like Men who had 
no farther Ambition, than to keep 
what they had left. He brought 
word of the Death of the Earl of Lind- 
ſey; who, being carried out of the 
Field a Priſoner, into a Barn of the 


next Village, for Want of a Surgeon, 


and ſuch Accommodations as were ne- 
ceſſary, within few Hours died with the 
Loſs of Blood, his Wound not being 


otherwiſe mortal or dangetous, This 


was 1 755 to the Inhumanity of the 
Farl o Klex, as if he * 3 


neglected, or inhibited the perform 
ing any neceſſary Offices to him, out 


the Inſolence of his Nature, and 


in Revenge of ſome former Unkind- 


neſſes, which / had, paſſed . between 


them. But, I preſume, it may be 
with more Juſtice attributed to the 
Hurry, and Diſtraction of that Seaſon, . 


when, being ſo unſecure of their 


Friends, they had no Thoughts va- 
cant for their Enemies. 
to be deny*d at the Time when the 
Earl of Lindſey was taken Priſoner, 
the Earl of Eſſex thought himſelf in 
more danger; and among his Faults, 


want of Civility and Courteſy was 
none. 


The Number of the Slain, by the 


Teſtimony of the Miniſters, and o- 
thers of the next Pariſh, who. took 
care of the Burying of the Dead, and 
which was the only Computation that 


could be made, amounted to above 
five thouſand ; whereof two Parts were 


conceiv'd to be of thoſe of the Parlia- 


ment Darth and not above a third 


Party of the King's. Indeed the Loſs 
of both Sides was ſo great, and fo lit- 
tle of Triumph appear'd in either, 
that the Victory could ſcarce be im- 


puted to the one or the other, Yet 


x 


the King's keeping the Field, and 


having the Spoil of it, by which many 
Perſons of Quality, who had lain 


wounded in the Field were preſerv'd, 

his purſuing afterwards the ſame De- 
ſign he had when he was diverted to 
the Battle, and ſucceeding in it (which 


ſhall be touch'd anon) were greater 


Enſigns of Victory on that Side, than 
taking the General Priſoner, and the 
taking the Standard, which was like- 


wile recovered, were on. the other. 


Of the King's, the principal Perſons. 


who were loſt, were the Earl of Lind- 


e, General of the Army, the Lord, 


Stewart, Lord Aubigney Son to the 
Duke of Lenox, and Brother to the 
then Duke of Richmond and Lenox, 
Sir Edmund Verney, Knight Marſhal 
of the King's Horſe, and Standard 
Bearer, and ſome others of leſs 
Name, though of great 23 and 


good Quality. 


The Earl of Lindſey was a Man of 
very noble Extraction, and inherited 


a great Fortune from his Anceſtors; 


which though he a not manage with ſo 
et 
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great Care, as if he deſired much to 
Improve, yet he left it in a very fair 


Condition to his Family, which more 


intended the Increaſe of it. He was 
a Man of great Honour, and ſpent his 
Youth, and Vigour of his Age in 
Military Actions and Commands a- 
broad: and albeit he indulged to him- 
ſelf great Liberties of Life, yet he 
ſtill preſerv'd a very great Intereſt in 
his Country, as appeared by the Sup- 

ing's Army; the ſeveral Companies 
of his own Regiment of Foot, being 
commanded by the principal Knights 
and Gentlemen of Lincoln. ire, who 
engaged themſelves - in the Service 
principally. out of their perſonal At- 
fection to him. He was of a very 
generous Nature, and punctual in 
what he undertook, and in exacting 


what was due to him; which made 


him bear that Reſtriction ſo heavily, 
which was put upon him by the Com- 
miſſion granted to Prince Rupert, 
and the King's preferring the Prince's 
Opinion, in all Matters relating 
to the War, before his. Nor did 


he conceal his Reſentment : the Day 


before the Battle, he faid to ſome 
Friends, with whom he had uſed free- 
dom, That he did not look upon bimſelf 
as General; and therefore he was re- 
fold, when the Day of Battle fhauld 
come, that he would be in the Head 9 


his Regiment as a private Colonel, 


where he would die, He was carried 
out of the Field to the next Village, 
and if he could then have procured 


Surgeons, it was thought his Wound 


would not have proved mortal. And as 
ſoon as the other Army was compoſed 
the coming on of the Night, the Earl 
of Eſſex, about Midnight, ſent Sir 
Williem Balfeur, and ſome other Of- 


ficers to ſee him, and to offer him all 


Offices, and meant himfelf to have 
viſited him. They found him upon a 
little Straw in a r Fi 
they had laid him in his Blood, which 
had run from him in great Abundance, 
no Surgeon having been yet with him, 
only he had great Vivacity in his looks; 
and told them, He was ſorry to ſee ſo 
many Gentlemen, ſome whereof were his 


old Friends, engaged in ſo foul a Rebel- 


lion; and principally directed his Diſ- 
coutſe to Sir Milliam Baifeurs Whom. 


* - 


< 
— — — 


wiſh'd them to tell my Lord Eſſex, 


1 pe he and his Son, brought to the 


Houſe, where 


De Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
he put in mind of the great Obligaz 


tions he had to the King: how much 


his Majeſty diſobliged the whole Eu- 


gliſb Nation by putting him into the 
Command of the Tower; and that it 
was the moſt odious ingratitude - in 
him to make him that teturn. He- 


That he ought to caft himſelf at the 
King's Feet ib beg his Pardon, which 


if be did not ſpeedily do, His Memory 


Would be odious to the Nation; and 
continued this kind of Diſcour'e with 


ſo much vehemence, that he Officers 


by degrees withdrew themſelves, and 
prevented the Viſit the Earl of Eſſex 
intended him, who, only ſent the beſt 
Surgeons to him, but in the very 
opening of his Wounds he died before 


the Morning, only upon the. loſs of 


Blood, He had very many Frieads, 
and very few Enemies: and died ge- 
nerally lamented, _ | 


The Lord Aubigney was a Gentle. 


man of gteat Hopes, of a gentle and 


willing diſpoſition, and of very clear 
Courage: he was kill'd in the firſt 
Charge with the Horſe z where, there 
being ſo little Reſiſtance, gave Occa- 
fion to ſuſpect that was done by his 
own Lieutenant, who was a Dulch- 
man, and had not been ſo punctual 
in his Duty, but that he received ſome 
reprehenſion from his Captain, which 
he murmur'd at. His Body was 
brought off, and buried at Chrift- 

burch in Oxford; his two younger 
Brothers, the Lord Jobn and the 
Lord Bernard Stewart, were in the 
ſame Battle, and were afterward both 
killed in the War. Sir Edmund 


by Verney hath been mention*d before; 


he was a Perſon of great Honour and 
Courage, and loſt his Life in that 
Charge, when Balfour, with that Re- 
ſerve of Horſe, which had been 
ſo long undiicerned, broke into 
thoſe Regiments; but his Body was 
not found. | | | 


7 5 


P ri ners taken by the Enemy were 1 


the Lord Willoughby, haſtily an 

piouſly endeavouring the reſcue. of his 
Father; Sir Thomgs Lunsford, and Sir 
Edward Stradling, both Colonels; 
and Sir William ar ; Who com- 
manded the King's Regiment of 
Guards under the Lord Mallagluy 1 


and ſome other infer ior Commanders. 
Three 


There were hurt, Sir Jacob Aſtley, and 


Sir Nicholas Byron, and more dan- 


gerouſſy Colonel Charles Gerrard, 
who, being ſhot in the Thigh, was 
brought off the Field without any 
hopes of Life, but recover'd to act a 
great. Part afterwards in the War; 
Sir George Strode, and ſome other 
Gentlemen who ſerv'd among the 
Foot; for of the Horſe there was not 
an Officer of Name who received a 


Wound, the Lord Aubigney only. ex- 


cepted; ſo little reſiſtance did that 
part of the Enemy make. 
Rebels there were ſlain, beſides the 
Lord Saint-Fobns, Colonel Charles 
Eſſex, the Soldier of whom they had 
the beſt Opinion, and who had al- 
ways, till this laſt Action, prelerved 
a good Reputation in the. World, 


which was now the Worſe, over and 


above. the Guilt of Rebellion, by his 
having {worn to the King of Bobemia, 
by whoſe Interceſſion he procured 
leave from the Prince of Orange to go 
into England, That he would never 
ſerve. againſt the King: And many o- 
ther of obſcure Names, though Of- 
ficers of good Command. There 
were a good Number of their Officers, 
eſpecially of Horſe, taken Priſoners, 
but (ſave that ſome of them were Par- 
liament Men) of mean Quality in the 


World, except only Sir William E/- 


fex the Father of the Colonel, whoſe 
Wants, from having waſted a very 
great Fortune, and his Son's Invita- 
tion, led him into that Company; 


where he was a private Captain of his 


Regiment. 


When the Armies had thus only 


look'd one upon another, the whole 
Day, and it being diſcern'd that the 


Enemy had drawn off his Carriages, 


the King directed all his Army to re- 
tire into their old Quarters, preſuming 
(as it proved) that many of thoſe Who 
were wanting would be found there. 
And ſo himſelf with his two Sons went 
to Edgecot, where he lay the Night 
before the Battle, reſolving to reſt the 
next Day, both for the refreſhing his 
wearied, and even tired Men, and to 
be inform'd of the Motion and Con- 
dition of the Enemy, vpori which 
iome Troops of the King's Horſe at- 
tended. The Earl of Eſex retired 
i to Warwick-Caſtle, whither he 
5 


wonderfully rec over'd. 
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had ſent all his Priſoners;, ſo. that, 
on the Twe/day Morning, the King 


was inform'd that the Enemy was 


gone, and that ſome of his Horſe 


had attended the Rear of the Enemy 


almoſt to Warwick ; and that they 
had left many of their Carriages, and 


very many of rheir wounded Soldiers 
at the Village next to the Field, by 
which it appear'd that their Remove 
was in Haſte, and not without Ap- 
prehenſion. 1 

After the Horſe had march*d almoſt 
to Warwicb, and found the Coaſt 
clear from the Enemy, they return'd 
to the Field to. view the dead Bodies, 
many going to enquire. after their 
Friends who were miſling, where they 
found many not yet dead of their 
Wounds, but lying ſtripp'd among 
the Dead; among whom, with others, 


young Mr. Scroop brought off his Fa- 


ther, Sir Gervas Scroop; who, being 


an old Gentleman of great Fortune in 
Lincolnſbire, had raiſed a Foot Com- 
pany among his Tenants, and brought 
them in to the Earl of Lindſch's Regi- 


ment, out of Devotion and Reſpect to 


his Lordſhip, as well as Duty to the 
King; and had, about the Time that 
the General was taken, faPn with ſix- 
teen Wounds in his Body and Head 
and had lain ſtripp'd among the 
Dead, from that Time, - which was 
about three in the Afternoon on Sun- 
day, all that cold Night, all Monday, 
and Monday Night, and till Tueſday 


Evening, for it was fo late before his 
Son found him; whom with great 


Piety he carried to a warm Lodging, 
and afterwards to Oxford, where he 
The next 
Morning after, being Wedneſday, 
there was another Gentleman one Bel- 
lingham, of an ancient Extraction, 
and the only Son of his Father, found 
among the Dead, and brought off by 
his Friends, with twenty Wounds; 
who, after ten Days, died at Oxford, 
by the Negligence of his Surgeons, 


who left a Wound in his Thigh, of it 


ſelf not dangerous, undiſcern'd, and 


ſo by feſtering deſtroyed a Body very 


hopefully recover'd of thoſe which 
were only thought Mortal. The Sur- 
geons were of Opinion, that both 
theſe Gentlemen owed their Lives to 
the Inhumanity of thoſe who ſtripp'd 
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them, and to the Coldneſs of the 
Nights, which ſtopp'd their Blood, 
better than all their Skill, and Medi- 
caments could have done, and that if 


they had been brought off within any 


reaſonable diſtance of Time after 
their Wounds, they had undoubtedly 
penithed.” 3 Rr” 
On Wedneſday Morniug, the King 
drew his Army to a Rendezvous, 
where he found his Numbers great- 
er than he expected; for, in the 
Night after the Battle, very many of 
the Common Soldiers out of Cold, and 
Hunger, had found their old Quarters. 
So that it was really believ'd upon this 


View, when this little Reſt had re- 


covered a ſtrange Chearfulneſs into all 
Men, that there were not in that Bat- 
tle loſt above three hundred Men at 


moſt. There the King declared Ge- 


neral Ruthen General of his Army in 
the Place of the Earl of Lindſey ; and 


then marched to Ayno, a little Village 


two Miles diſtant from Banbury, of 
which his Majeſty that Day took a 
View, and meant to attempt it the 
next Day following. There was at 


that time in Banbury Caſtle a Regi- 


ment of eight hundred Foot, and a 
Troop of Horfe, which, with Spirits 
proportional, had been enough to 
have kept ſo ſtrong a Place from an 
Army better prepar'd to have aſſault- 


ed it, than the King's then was, and 
at a Seaſon of the Year more commo- 


dious for a Siege. And therefore 
many were of Opinion, that the King 
ſhould have marched by it, without 
taking Notice of it, and that the en- 
gaging before it, might prove very 
prejudicial to him, 


That which prevaiPd with him to 


ſtay there, beſides the Courage of his 
Soldiers, who had again recover*d 
their appetite, to Action, was that he 
could not well reſolve whither to go ; 
for till he was inform'd what the Earl 
of Eſſex did, he knew not how to di- 
rect his March; and if the Enemy ad- 
vanced upon him, he could not Fight 
in a Place of more Advantage. And 
therefore, having ſent a Trumpet to 
ſummon the Caſtle, and having firſt 


taken the Lord Say*'s Houſe at Brough- 


ton, where there was ſome ſnew of Re- 
ſiſtance, and in it a Troop of Horſe, 
and ſome good Arms, the Cannon 
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were planted againſt the Caſtle, and 
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the Army drawn out before it; but 


upon the firſt ſhot made, the Caſtle 
ſent to treat, and upon leave to go a- 


way without their Arms, they fairly 
and kindly deliver'd the Place; and 


half the Common Soldiers at the leaſt 


readily took Conditions, and put them- 
ſelves into the King's Army, the Reſt 
of the Arms came very ſeaſonably to 
ſupply many Soldiers of every Regi- 
ment, who either never had any be- 
fore, or had loſt them in the Battle. 
This laſt Succeſs declared where the 
Victory was before at Zdge-Hill ; for 
though the routing of their Horſe, 
the having kill'd more upon the Place, 
and taken more Priſoners, the Num- 


ber of the Colours won from the E- 


nemy (which were near forty in Num- 
ber) without the Loſs of above three 
or four, and laſtly the taking four 
Pieces of their Cannon the next Morn- 


ing after the Battle, were ſo many 


Arguments that the Victory inclined 
to the King : On the other Side, the 
Loſs of the General himſelf, and ſo 
many Men of Name either kill'd or 
taken Priſoners, who were generally 

known over the Kingdom (whereas 
the Lord Saint- Jobns, and Colonel 
Eſſex, the Names of the reſt of that 
Party were ſo obicure, that neither 
the one Side ſeem'd to be Gainers by 
having taken or kilPd them, nor the 
other Side to be Loſers by being 
without them) the having kept the 
Field laſt, were ſufficient Teſtimonies 
at the leaſt that they were. not over- 
come, But now. the taking of Ban- 
bury, which was the more ſignal, by 
the Circumſtances of that Part of the 
Armies being, before the Battle, de- 
ſign'd for that Service, then recall'd 
to the Field, and after that Field 
fought, and the Retreat of the Enemy, 
the readvancing upon it, and taking 


it, was ſo undeniable an Argument 
that the Earl of Eſex was more bro- 


ken and ſcatter'd than at firſt he ap- 
pear*d to be, that the King's Army 
was look*d upon as Victorious. A 
Garri'on was put into Banbury, and 


the Command thereof committed to 


the Earl of Northampton, and then 


the King march'd to his own Houle 


at Woodſtoctk; and the next Day with 
the whole Army to Oxford, which 
| | | Was 
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was the only City of England that he 
could ſay was entirely at his Devotion; 
where he was receiv*d by the Univer- 
fity, to whom the Integrity and Fide- 
lity of that Place is to be imputed, 
with all Joy and Acclamation.' 

The Earl of Eſſex continued ſtill at 
Warwick, repairing his broken Regi- 


ments and Troops, which every Day 


leflen'd and impair'd; for the Num- 
ber of his ſlain Men were greater than 
it was reported to be, there being ve- 
ry many kill'd in the Chaſe, and ma- 
ny who died of their Wounds after 
they were carried off, and, of thoſe 


who run away in the Beginning, more 


ſtaid away than return'd; and which 
was more, they who run fartheſt and 
faſteſt, told ſuch lamentable Stories of 
the Defeat, and many of them ſhew*d 
ſuch Hurts, that the Terror thereof 
was even ready to make the People 
revolt to their Allegiance in all Places. 
Many of thoſe who had ſtood their 
Ground, and behav*d themſelves well 
in the Battle, either with Remorſe of 
Conſcience, Horror of what they had 
done, and ſeen, or Wearineſs of the 
Duty and Danger, withdrew them- 
ſelves from their Colours, and ſome 
from their Commands. And it is 
certain many engaged themſelves 
firſt in that Service, out of an Opinion, 
that an Army would procure a Peace 
without Fighting; others out of a 
Deſire to ſerve the King, and reſolv- 
Ing to go away themſelves, and to 
carry others. with them, as ſoon as 
they ſhould find themſelves within a 


ſecure Diſtance to do it; both theſe. 


being, contrary to their Expectation, 
brought to Fight, the latter not know- 


ing how to get to the King's Army in 
the Battle, diſcharged themſelves of 
the Service as ſoon as they came to 


Warwick; ſome with leave, and ſome 
without. But that which no doubt 
molt troubled his Excellency, was the 
Temper and Conſtitutions of his new 
Maſters; who, he knew, expected no 
leſs from him than a Victory com- 
pleat, by his bringing the Perſon of 
the King alive or dead to them; and 
would conſider what was now fallen 
out, as it was ſo much leſs than they 
look'd for, not as it was more than 
any body elſe could have done for 
them. However, he gave them a 
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glorious Account of what had paſſed, 
and made as if his Stay at Warwick 
were rather to receive new Orders and 
Commands from them, than out of 
any Weakneſs or Inability to purſue 
the old, and that he attended the 
King's Motion as well as if he had 
been within ſeven Miles of him. | 
It is certain the Conſternation was 


very great at London, and in the two 


Houſes, from the Time that they 
heard, that the King march'd from 
Shrewſbury with a form'd Army, and 
that he was reſolv*d to Fight, as ſoon as 
he could meet with Theirs. How- 
ever, they endeayoured to keep up 
confidently the ridiculous Opinion 
among the Common Peeple, that the 
King did not command, but was car- 


ried about in that Army of the Cava- 


hers, and was deſirous to eſcape from 


them; which they hoped the Earl of 


_ Eſſex would give him Opportunity to 


do. The firſt News they heard of 
the Armies being engaged, was by 
thoſe who fled upon the firſt Charge; 
who made marvellous Haſte from the 
Place of Danger, and thought not 

themſelves ſafe, till they were gotten 
out of any poſſible Diſtance of being 
purſued. It is certain, though it was 
paſt two of the Clock before the Bat- 
tle begun, many of the Soldiers, and 
ſome Commanders of no mean Name, 
were at St. Albans, which was near 
thirty Miles from the Field, before it 
was dark. Theſe Men, as all Run- 


aways do for their own Excuſe, re- 


ported all for loſt, and the King's 


Army to be ſo terrible, that it could 
not be encounter*'d, Some of them, 
that they might not be thought to 
come away before there was Cauſe, or 
whilſt there was any Hope, reported 
the Progreſs of the Battle, and pre- 
ſented all thofe lamentable Things, 
and the Circumſtances by which every 
Part of the Army was defeated, which 
their terrified Fancies had ſuggeſted. 
to them whilſt they run away; ſome 
had ſeen the Earl of Eſex ſlain, and 
heard his dying Words; That every 
one ſhould ſpift for himſelf, for all Re- 


ſiftance was to no Purpoſe : So that 


the whole City was, the Monday, full 
of the Defeat; and though there was 
an Expreſs, from the Earl of Efex 
himſelf, of the contrary, there was 


not 
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not Courage enouugh left to believe 


it, and every Hour produced ſome- 
what to contradict the Reports of the 
laſt. Monday in the Afternoon, the 
Earl of Holland produced a Letter in 
the Houſe of Peers, wnich was written 
the Night before by the Earl of Eſſex, 
in which all Particulars of the Day 
were ſet down, and tbe Impreſſion 


which had in the beginning been made 


upon his Horſe, but that the Concluſion 


4 


was proſperaus, Whilſt this was read- 
ing, and every Man greedily digeſted 
the good News, the Lord Haſtings, 


who had a Command of Horſe in the 


Service, enter'd the Houſe with fright- 
ed and ghaſtly looks, and poſitively 
declar'd all to be loft, againſt whatſo- 
ever they believ'd or flattered themſelves 
with, And though it was evident 
enough that he had run away from the 
Beginning, and only loſt his Way 
thither, moſt Men look'd upon him 


as the laſt Meſſenger, and even ſhut 
their Ears againſt any poſſible Com- 


fort; ſo that without doubt very 
many, in the Horror and Conſterna- 


tion of eight and forty Hours, paid 
and underwent a full Penance and 


Mortification for the Hopes, and In- 
ſolence of three Months before. At 
the laſt, on Wedneſday Morning, the 
Lord Wharton, and Mr. William 
Strode, the one a Member of the Houle 


of Lords, the ether of the Commons, 
arrived from the Army, and made ſo 


full a Relation of the Battle, Of the 


great Numbers ſlain on the King's Part, 


without any confiderable loſs on their 
Side, of the miſerable and weak Condi- 


tion the King's Army was in, and of 


the Earl of Eſſex's Reſolution to purſue 
him, That they were not now content 


to be Savers, but voted, That their 


Army had the Victory; and appointed 


a Day for a ſolemn Thankſgiving to 


God for the ſame; and that ſo great a 
Joy might not be enjoyed only within 
thoſe Walls, they appointed thoſe two 


truſty Meſſengers to communicate the 


whole Relation with all Circumſtances 


to the City; which was conven'd to- 


F gether at the Guild-Hall to receive the 


ſame. But by this Time, fo many 
Perſons, who were preſent at the 
Action, came to the Town of both 
Sides (for there was yet a free inter- 
courſe with all Quarters) and ſome 
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Diſcoureſs were publiſh'd how little 
either of theſe two Meſſengers had ſeen 
themſelves of that Days Buſineſs, that 
the City ſeemed not ſo much exalted 
at their Relations, as the Houſes had 
been; the King's taking Banbury, and 
marching afterwards to Oxford, and 
the Reports from thoſe parts of his 
Power, with the Earl of Eſſex's lying 
ſtill at Varwick, gave great Argu- 
ment of Diſcourſe ; which grew the 
greater by the Commitment of ſeveral 
Perſons, for reporting, That the King 
had the better of the Field; which 
Men thought would not have been, if 
the Sueceſs had been contrary z. and 
therefore there was nothing ſo gene- 
rally ſpoken of, or wiſl*d for, as 
Feace... - ; i 

The King found himſelf in good, 
Eaſe at Oxford, where Care was ta- 
ken for providing for the ſick and 
wounded Soldiers, and for the Ac- 
commodation. of the Army, which 
was, in a ſhort Time recruited there 
in a good Meaſure z and the ſeveral 


Colleges preſented his Majeſty with 


all the Money they had in their Trea- 


ſuries, which amounted to a good Sum, 


and was a very ſeaſonable Supply, as 


they had formerly ſent him all their 
Plate. It had been very happy, if 
the King had continued his Reſolu- 
tion of ſittting ſtill during the Winter 


without making further Attempts; 


for his Reputation was now great; 


and his Army believ'd to be much 
greater than it was, by the Victory 


they had obtain'd, and the Parlia- 


ment grew more divided into Factions, 
and diſlike of what they had done, 
and the City appear'd fuller of diſcon- 
tent, and leſs inclin'd to be impos'd 
upon than they had been: So that on 
all Hands nothing was preſs'd, but 
that ſome Addreſs might be made to 


the King for an Accommodation; 


which Temper and Diſpoſition might 
have been cultivated, as many Men 
thought, to great Effects, if no far- 
ther Approaches had been made to 
London, to ſhew them how little Cauſe 


they had for their great fear. But the 
Weather growing fair again, as it 


often is about Allbollantide, and a good 
Party of Horſe having been ſent out 


from Abingdon, where the head Quar- 
ter of the Horſe was, they advanced 
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farther than they had Order to do, and 


upon their Approach to Reading, 


where Harry Martin was Governor 
for the Parliament, there was a great 
Terror ſeized upon them, inſomuch 


as Governor and Garriſon fled to 


London, and left the Place to the Party 
of Horſe. . 5 
Upon this and other Motives, the 
King was prevail'd with to march with 
his Army to Reading; and quickly at- 
ter the King march'd with his whole 


Army towards Brantford, where were 


two Regiments of their beſt Foot, 


having barricadoed the narrow Ave- 


nues to the Town, and caſt up ſome 
little Breaſt-works at the moſt conve- 
nient Places. Here a Welſb Regiment 
of the King's, which had been faulty 
at Edge-hill, recover'd it's Honour, 
and aſſulted the Works, and forced 
the Barricadoes, well defended by the 
Enemy. Then the King's Forces enter*d 
the Town after a very warm Service, 
the chief Officers, and many Soldiers 
of the other Side being kill'd; and 
they took there above five hundred 
Priſoners, eleven Colours, and fifteen 
Pieces of Cannon, and good Store of 
Ammunition. 55 2 

Upon this News being brought to 
London, the Army under the Earl of 
_ Eſſex was not only drawn together, 
but all the Train*d-bands of London 
led out in their brighteſt Equipage 


upon the Heath next Brentford; where 


they had indeed a full Army of Horſe 
and Foot, fit to have decided the 
Title of a Crown with an equal Ad- 
verſary. The View and Proſpect of 
this ſtrength, extremely puffed them 
up; not only as it was an ample Secu- 
_ rity againſt the preſent Danger, but as 
it look*d like a ſafe Power to encoun- 
ter any other. They had now before 
their Eyes the King's little Handful of 
Men, and then begun to wonder and 
bluſh at their own Fears; and all this 
might be without Exceſs of Courage; 
for without doubt their Numbers then 
were five Times greater than the King's 
Harraſſed, Weather-beaten, and Half- 
ſtarv'd Troops. 

When the Evening drew on, and it 
appear'd that great Body flood only 
tor the Defence of the City, the King 
appointed his Army to draw off to 
Kingſton, which the Rebels had kindly 
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quitted; which they did without the 


Loſs of a Man, and himſelf went to 


his own Houſe at Hampton-Court ; 


where he reſted the next Day, as well 
to refreſh his Army, even tir'd with 


Watching and Faſting, as to expect 


ſome Propoſitions from the Houſes. 
For upon his advance to Brantford, he 
had ſent a Servant of. his own, one 
Mr. Mpite, with a Meſſage to the Par- 


liament, and deſiring, the Propoſiti- 


ons might be diſpatch*d to him with 
all Speed. But his Meſſenger being 
carried to the Earl of Eſſex, was by 
him uſed very roughly, and by the 
Houſes committed to the Gate-houſe, 
not without the Motion of ſome Men, 
that he might be executed as a Spy. 
After a Days, ſtay at Hampton-Court, 
the King remov'd himſelf to his Houſe 
at Oatlands, leaving the Groſs of his 


Army ſtill at Kingſton, afterwards 


marching to Reading, and having ſeen 
a Line about that Town, which he 
reſoly*d to keep as a Garriſon, and 
the Works in a reaſonable Forward- 
neſs, he left Sir Arthur Aſton, whom 


he had lately made Commiſſary Gene- 


ral of the Horſe (Mr. Wilmot being 


at the lame Time conſtituted Lieute- 


nant General) Governor thereof, with 
a Garriſon of above two thouſand Foot, 
and a good Regiment of Horſe : And 
himſelf with the reſt of his Army 

march'd to Oxford, where he reſolv'd 
to reſt that Winter, ſetiling at the ſame 
Time a good Garriſon at Malling ford, 
a Place of great Importance within 


eight Miles of Oxford; another at the 


Brill upon the Edge of Buckingham- 


ſhire; a third being before ſettled at 


Banbury ; Abingdon being the Head 
Quarters for his Horſe; and by this 
means he had all Oxfordſbire entire, 
all Berkſhire, but that barren Diviſion 
about Windſor; and from the Brill, 
and Banbury, a good Influence upon 
Buckinghamſhire, and Northampton- 


hire. 


The King was hardly ſettled in his 
Quarters, when he heard the Parlia- 
ment was fixing a Garriion at Marl- 
bcrough in Miliſbire, a Town the moit 


notoriouſly diſaffected of all that Coun- 
try; otherwiſe, ſaving the Obſtinacy 


a1d Malice of the Inhabitants, in the 
Situation of it very unfit for a Garri- 
ſon. Thither the-Earl of Eſſex had 
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ſent one Ramſey, a Scotchman, as very 
many of their Officers were of that 
Nation) to be Governor; who, with 
the Help of the factious People there, 
had quickly drawn together five or fix 
hundred Men. This Place, the King 
ſaw, would ſoon prove an ill Neigh- 
bour to him, not only as it was in the 
Heart of a rich Country, and ſo would 
ſtreighten, and even infeſt his Quar- 
ters, but as it did cut off his Line of 


Communication with the Weſt : And 


therefore, though it was December, a 
Seaſon when his tired, and almoſt 
naked Soldiers might expect Reſt, he 
ſent. a ſtrong Party of Horſe, Foot, 
and Dragoons, under the Command 
of Mr. Wilmot, the Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of his Horſe, to viſit that Town, 
who coming thither on a Saturday, 
found the Place ſtrongly mann'd; 
for, beſides the Garriſon, it being 
Mark et-day, very many Country 


People came thither to buy and ſell, 


and were all compelPd to ſtay and 
take Arms for the Defence of the 
Place ; which for the moſt Part, they 


were willing to do, and the People 
peremptory to defend it. Though 
there was no Line about it, yet there 


were ſome Places of great Advantage, 
upon which they had raiſed Batteries, 
and planted Cannon, and ſo barrica- 
doed all the | Avenues, which were 


through deep narrow Lanes, that the 


Horſe could do little Service. 
When the Lieutenant-General was, 


with his Party, near the Town, he 


apprehended a Fellow, who confeſſed 
upon Examination, That he was a Spy, 


and ſent by the Governor bo bring Intel- 


ligence of their Strength and Motion. 
When all Men thought, and the poor 


Fellow himſelf feared he ſhould be 


executed, the Lieutenant-General 
cauſed 'his whole Party to be ranged 
in Order in the next convenient Place, 
and bid the Fellow look well upon 
them, and obſerve them, and then 


bid him return to the Town, and tell 


thoſe that ſent him, what he had 
ſeen; and withal that he ſhould ac- 
quaint the Magiſtrates of the Town, 
That they ſhould do well to treat with 
the Garriſon, to give them Leave to 
ſubmit to the King; that if they did ſo, 
the Town ſhould not receive the leaſt 
Prejuiced z but if they compelPd him to 
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rage of the People. 


ed, 


make his Way, and enter the Ti bn by 


Force, it would not be in bis Power to 


keep his Soldiers from taking that which 
they ſhould win with their Blood : And 
ſo diſmiſs'd him. This generous Act 
proved of ſome Advantage; for the 
Fellow, tranſported with having his 
Lite given him, and the Numbers of 
the Men he had ſeen, beſides his no 
Experience in ſuch Sights, being mul- 
tiplied by his Fear, made notable 
Relations of the Strength, Gallantry, 
and Reſolution of the Enemy, and of 


the Impoſſibility of reſiſting them; 


which, though it prevailed not with 
thoſe in Authority to yield, yet it 
ſtrangely abated the Hopes and Cou- 
So that when the 
King's Soldiers fell on, after a Volley 


or two, in which much Execution 


was done, they threw down their 


Arms, and ran into the Town; ſo 
that the Foot had time to make Room 


for the Horſe, who were now entered 


at both Ends of the Town, yet were 
not ſo near an End as they expected; 
for the Streets were in many Places 


| barricadoed, which were obſtinately 


defended by ſome Soldiers and Townſ- 
men, who killed many Men out of 
the Windows of the Houſes: So that, 
it may be, if they had truſted only to 
their own Strength, without compel- 
ling the Countrymen to increaſe their 
Number, and who being firſt fright- 
and weary, diſheartened their 
Companions, that Place might have 
coſt more Blood. Ramſey the Gover- 
nor was himſelf retired into the Church 
with ſome Officers, and from thence 
did ſome Hurt; u this, there be- 


ing fo many killed out of Windows, 


Fire was put to the next Houſes, ſo 
that a good Part of the Town was 


burnt, and then the Soldiers entered, 


doing leſs Execution than could rea- 
ſonably be expected; but what they 
ſpared in Blood, they took in Pillage, 
the Soldiers enquiring little who were 
Friends or Foes. 

This was the firſt Garriſon taken on 
either Side; for Farnham Caſtle in 
Surry, Whither ſome Gentlemen who 
were willing to appear for the King 
had repaired, and were taken with lets 
Reſiſtance than was fit, by Sir Vil- 
liam Waller, ſome few Days before, 
deſerved not the Name of a Garriſon. 
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In this of Marlborough were taken, 


beſides the Governor, and other Of- 
ficers, who yielded upon Quarter, 
above one thouſand Priſoners, great 
Stores of Arms, four Pieces of Can- 
non, and a good Quantity of Am- 
munition, with all which the Lieute- 
nant General returned ſafe to Oxford: 
Though this Succeſs was a little ſha- 
dow'd, by the unfortunate Loſs of a 
very good Regiment of Horſe within 
a few Days after; for the Lord Gran- 
diſoan, by the Miſcarriage of Orders, 
was expoſed, at too great a Diſtance 
from the Army, with his ſingle Regi- 
ment of Horſe, conſiſting of three 
hundred, and a Regiment of two hun- 
dred Dragoons, to the unequal En- 


counter of a Party of the Enemy of 


five thouſand Horſe and Dragoons ; 
and fo was himſelf, after a Retreat 
made to Vincbeſter, there taken with 
all his Party, which was the firſt Loſs 


of that Kind the King ſuſtained, but 


without the leaſt Fault of the Com- 
mander; and the Misfortune was 
much leſſened by his making an Eſcape 
| himſelf with two or three of his prin- 
cipal Officers, who were very welcome 
to Oxford. | 


About this Time ſome of the well- 


affected Gentry of Suſſex, upon the 


Confidence of their Intereſt in thoſe. 


Parts, offered the King to raiſe Forces 
there; and preſumed they ſhould be 
able to ſeize ſome Place of Security and 
Importance for their Retreat, if the 


Enemy ſhould attempt upon them, 


which at that Time of the Year was 
not conceived could be with any no- 
table Succeſs. And being arm'd with 
ſuch Authority, and Commiſſions, as 
they deſired, and ſeconded with a 
good Number of conſiderable Officers, 
their firſt Succeſs was anſwerable to 
their own Hopes, and they poſleſs'd 
_ themſelves, partly by Force, and part- 
ly by Stratagem, of the City of Chz- 


chefter, which, being encompals'd 


with a very good old Wall, was very 
eaſy to be ſo fortified, that, with the 
Winter, they might well think them- 
ſelves ſecure againſt any forcible. At- 
tempt could be made upon them. And 
no Doubt they had been ſo, if the com- 
mon People of the County (out of 
which the Soldiers were to riſe) had 
been ſo well affected as was believed. 


their Walls. 


But before they could draw in Men 
or Proviſions into the City, the Earl 
of Eſſex ſent Sir William Waller with 
Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, to infeſt 
them; who with the Aſſiſtance of the 
Country, quickly ſhut them up within 

They within the Town 
were eaſily reduced to ſtreights they 
could not contend with ; for beſides 
the Enemy without, againſt which the 
Walls and the Weather ſeem'd of e- 
qual Power, and the ſmall ſtock of 
Proviſions, which in ſo ſhort Time, 
they were able to draw thither, they 


had Caule to apprehend their Friends 


would be weary before their Enemies; 
and that the Citizens would not prove 
a truſty Part of the Garriſon ; and their 
Number of common Men was ſo 
ſmall, that the conſtant Duty was per- 
form'd by the Officers and Gentlemen 
of Quality, who were abſolutely tir'd 
out. So that after a Week or ten 
Days Siege, they were compell'd, upon 
no bettter Articles than Quarter, to 
deliver that City, which could hardly 

have been taken from them; by 
which (with the Loſs of Fifty or Three- 
ſcore Gentlemen of Quality, and Of- 
ficers of Name, whoſe very good Re- 
putation made the Loſs appear a Mat- 
ter of abſolute, and unavoidable Ne- 
ceſſity) the King found that he was not 


to venture to plant Garriſons ſo far 


from his own Quarters, where he 


could not, in reaſonable Time, ad- 


miniſter Succour or Supply. 

This Triumph of the Enemy was 
ſhortly after abated, and the Loſs on 
the King's Part repair'd, by the Win- 
ning of Cirenceſter, a good Town in 
Glouceſterſhire, which the Rebels were 
fortifying, and had in it a very ſtrong 
Garriſon ; and being upon the Edge of 
Wiltfhire, Berkſhire, and Oxford- 
ſhire, ſhrewdly ſtreighten'd the King's 


| Quarters. The Marquis of Heriford 


bringing with him, out of Wales, 
near two thouſand Foot, and one Re- 
giment of Horſe, intended with the 

Aſſiſtance of Prince Rupert, who ap- 
pointed to join with him with ſome 
Regiments from Oxford, to take in 
that Town: But by the extreme Foul- 
neſs of the Ways, the great Fall of 
Rain at that Time (being about Chriſt- 
nas) and ſome Miſtake in Orders be. 
tween the two Generals, that deſign 


was 
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was diſappointed And the Alarm 


gave the Enemy ſo much the more 
Courage, and Diligence to provide tor 
an Aſſault. | - 

In the beginning of February, Prince 


| Rupert went upon the fame Deſign 


with better Succeſs ; and at one and 
the ſame Time, ſtorming the Town in 
ſeveral Places, their Works being not 
yet finiſh'd, though pertinaciouſly e- 
nough defended, . enter*d their Line 
with ſome Loſs of Men, and many 
Hurt, but with a far greater of the 


Enemy; for there were not ſo few as 


two hundred kill'd upon the Place, 


and above. one thouſand taken Priſo- 


ners, whereof Warneford and Petty- 


place (two Gentlemen of good Quality 


and Fortune near that Town, and very 


Active in the Service) Mr. George, a 
Member of Parliament who ſerv'd 
for that Borough, and two or three 
Scotiſh Officers of the Field, whereof 
Carr the Governour was one, were the 
Chief. The Town yielded much 
Plunder; from which the undiſtin- 
guiſhing Soldier could not be kept, 
but was equally injurious to Friend and 
Foe; ſo that many honeſt Men, who 


were impriſon'd by the Rebels for not 


concurring with them, found them- 


ſelves at Liberty and undone together : 


amongſt whom Fohn Plot, a Lawyer 
of very good Reputation, was one; 
who being freed from the hard, and 
barbarous Impriſonment in which he 
had been kept, when he return'd to 
his own Houle, found it full of Soldi- 


ers, and twelve hundred Pounds in 


Money taken from thence, which 
could never be recover d. The Prince 
left a ſtrong Garriſon there, that 
brought almoſt all that whole County 
into Contribution, and was a great 
Enlargement to the King's Quarters, 
which now, without Interruption, ex- 
tended from Oxferd to Worcęſter; that 
important City, with the other of 
Hereford, and thoſe Counties, having 


ſome Time before, been quitted by 


the Rebels; the Earl of Stamford, 
who was left in thoſe Parts by the Earl 
of Eſſex, being call'd from thence, by 


the growth of the King's Party in 
Cornwal, to the ſecuring the Weſt, 
We remember*d before, when the 


Marquis of Hertford tranſported him- 


ſelf and his few Foot into Tales from 
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Minhead, that Sir Ralph Hopton, and 
the other Gentlemen, mentioned be- 
fore, with their ſmall Force, confiſt- 
ing of about one hundred Horſe, and 
fifty Dragoons, retired into Cornwall, 


neglected by the Earl of Bedford, as 


fir and eaſy to be ſurprized by the 
Committees, And in Truth, the 
Committees were entirely poſſeſs'd of 
Devonſhire, and thought themſelves 
equally ſure of Cornwall, ſave that the 
Caſtle of Pendennis was in the Cuſtody 
of one they had no Hope of. They 
were welcomed into Cornwall by Sir 


Bevil Greenvil, who marched with 


them towards the Welt of the County, 
as being beſt affected, where they 
might have Leiſure to refreſh their 
wearied and almoſt tired Horſe and 
Men, and to call the well-diſpoſed 
Gentry together, for which they choſe 
Truro as the fitteſt Place, the Eaſt Part 


of the County being poſſeſs'd by Sir 


Alexander Carew, and Sir Richard 
Buller, two Members of the Houſe of 

Commons, and active Men for the 
ſettling of the Militia. There was in 
this County, as throughout the whole 
Kingdom, a wonderful and ſuperſti- 
tious Reverence towards the Name of 
a Parliament, and a Prejudice towards 
the Power of the Court, yet a full 
Submiſſion, and Love of the eſtabliſh- 
ed Government of Church and State, 
eſpecially to that Part of the Church 
as concerned the Liturgy or Book of 
Common Prayer, which was a moſt 
general Object of Veneration with the 
People. And the Jealouſy and Ap- 
prehenſion that the other Party in- 
tended to alter it, was a principal Ad- 
vancement of the King's Service, tho? 
the major, and moſt conſiderable Part 
of the Gentry, and Men of Eſtates, 
were heartily for' the King, many of 

them being of the Houſe of Commons, 
and fo having ſeen and obſerved by 

what Spirit the Diſtemper was begot, 

and carried on ; yet there were others 

of Name, Fortune, and Reputation 

with the People, very ſollicitous for 

the Parliament, and more active than 


the other. There was a third Sort 


(for a Party they cannot be called) 
greater than either of the other, both 
of Fortune and Number, who, though 
they were ſatisfied in their Conſciences 


of the Juſtice of the King's Cauſe, had 


yet 
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yet ſo great a Dread of the Power of jeſty, 1g ſend down Aid to them who 


che Parliament, that they ſat ſtill as 
Neuters, aſſiſting neither. So that 


they who did boldly appear, and de- 


clare for the King, were compell'd to 
proceed with all Warineſs, and Cir- 


cumſpection; by the known and well- 


_ underſtood Rules of the Law, and 
Juſtice; and durſt not oppoſe the 
moſt extravagant Act of the other 
Side, buc with all the Formality that 
was uſed in full Peace: Which mult 
be an Anſwer to all thoſe Overſights, 
and Omiſſions, which Poſterity will 
be apt to impute to the King, in the 
Morning of theſe Diſtractions. 
The Committee of the Parliament, 
who were entirely poſſeſs'd of Devon- 
Hire, and believ*d themſelves Maſters 
of Cornwal, drew their Forces of the 
Country to Launceſton, to be ſure that 
Sir Ralph Hopton, and his Adherents 
(whoſe Power they thought contemp- 
tible) might not eſcape out of their 


Hands. This was before the Battle of 


Eage- Hill, when the King was at low- 
eft, and when the Authority of the 
Parliament tound little Oppoſition in 
any Place. The Quarter Seſſions 


came, where they cauſed a Preſent- 


ment to be drawn, in Form of Law, 
againſt divers Men unknown, who 
were lately come arm'd into that 


Country contra pacem, &c. Though 


none were named, all underſtood who 
were meant; and therefore Sir Ralph 
Heopten, who very well uncerſtood 
thoſe Proceedings, voluntarily ap- 
pear'd; took Notice of the Preſent- 
ment, and produced the Commiſſion 
granted by the King, under the Great 
Seal of England, to the Marquis of 
Heriford, by which he was conſtituted 
General of the Weſt; and a Com- 
_ miſſion, from his Lordſhip, to Sir 
Ralph Hopton, of Lieutenant General 
of the Horſe ; and told them, He was 
ſent to afhiſt them, in the Defence of 


their Libertics, againſt all illegal Tax- 


er, and Impoſitions. Hereupon, after 
a full and ſolemn Debate, the Jury, 
which conſiſted of Gentlemen of good 
Quality, and Fortunes in the County; 
not only acquitted Sir Ralph Hoplon, 
and all the other Gentlemen his Com- 
panions, of any Diſturbance of the 
Peace; but declar'd, That it was a 
great Favour, and Juſtice of his Ma- 
71 1 | 


were already mark*d out to Deftrufion:; 
and that they thought it the Duty of e- 


very good Subject, as well in Loyalty to 
_ the King, as in Gratitude to thoſe bo- 


nourable Gentlemen, to joyn with 
them in any Hazard of Life and For- 
Tune, | | | . 

As this full Vindication was thus 


gotten on the King's Part, ſo an In- 


dictment was preferr'd againſt Sir A. 
lexander Carew, Sir Richard Buller, 
and the reſt of the Committee, for a 
Rout and unlawful Aſſembly at Laun-- 
ceſton ; and for Riots and Miſdemea- 
nours committed againſt many of the 


King's good Subjects, in taking their 


Liberties frem them (for they had in- 


uercepted, and apprehended divers 


Meſſengers, and others of the King's 


Party, and employ'd by them.) This 


Indictment and Information was found 


by the Grand Jury, and therefore, ac- 


cording to a Statute in that Caſe pro- 


vided, an Order of Scflions was grant- 
ed to the High Sheriff, a. Perſon well 
affected to the King's Service, to raiſe 
the Poſſe Comitatus, for the diſperſing 
that unlawful Aſſembly at Launceſton, 
and for the Apprehenfion of the Riot- 
ers. This was the Riſe and Founda- 


tion of all the great 'Service that was 


after perform'd in Cornwal, by which 
the whole Weſt was reduced to the 


King. For, by this Means, there 


were immediately drawn together, a 


Body of three thouſand Foot, well 


Arm'd; which by no other Means 
could have been done: With which 


Sir Ralph Hopton, whom they all wil- 


lingly obey'd, advanced towards 


Launceſton, which the Committee had 


fortified, and from thence had ſent 


Meſſages of great Contempt upon the 
Proceedings of the Seſſions; for be- 


ſides their Confidence in their own 
Corniſh Strength, they had a good 
Body of Horſe to ſecond them upon 
all Occaſions, in the Confines of De- 
von. Ih. 

Sir George Chudleigh, a Gentleman 
of good Fortune, and Reputation in 
that County, and very active for the 
Militia, being then at Taviſtock, with 
five or ſix full Troops of Horſe, raiſ- 
ed in that County to go to their Ar- 


my, but detain'd till C-rnwal could 


be. ſettled ; upon the News of Sir 
— © PP Ralph 
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Ralph Hopton's advancing, theſe drew 
to Litton, a Village in Devonſhire, 
but within three Miles of Launceſton. 
Sir Ralph Hopton march'd within two 
Miles of the Town, where he refreſh*d 
his Men, intending the next Morning 
early, to fall on the Town : But-Sir 
Richard Buller, and his Confederates, 
not daring to abide the Storm, in 
great Diſorder quitted the Town that 
Night, and drew into Devonſhire, and 
ſo towards Plymouth; ſo that in the 
Morning Sir Ralph Hopton found the 
Gates of Launceſton open, and enter'd 
without Reſiftance. As the Submiſſion 
to, and Reverence of, the known 
practiſed Laws had, by the Sheriff's 
Authority, raiſed this Army within 
very few Days, ſo the extreme Super- 
ſtition to it, as ſoon diſſolv'd it. For 
when all the Perſons of Honour, and 
Quality, who well knew the deſperate 
form'd Deſigns of the other Party, 
earneſtly preſs'd the purſuing the diſ- 
hearten'd and diſmay'd Rebels into 
Devon, by which they ſhould quickly 
increaſe their Numbers, by joyning 
with the well affected in that large and 
populous x win 4 who were yet aw*d 
into Silence: It was powerfully ob- 

jected, That the Sheriff, by whoſe legal 
Authority that Force was drawn toge- 
ther, might not lawfully march out of 


his own County, and that it was the 


principal Privilege of the Train'd- 


Bands, that they might not be compelPd 
to march farther than the Limits of 
their Sheriff. zh | 

How grievous and inconvenient ſo- 
ever this Doctrine was diſcern'd to be, 
yet no Man durſt preſume ſo far upon 
the Temper of that People, as to ob- 
ject Policy, or Neceſſity to the No- 
tions of Law. And therefore, con- 
cealing, as much as was poſſible, the 
true Reaſons, t hey pretended their not 
following the Enemy proceeded from 
Apprehenſion of their Strength, by 
their joyning with Sir George Chud- 
leigb, and of Want of Ammunition 
(either of which were not unreaſonable) 
and ſo march'd to Saltaſb, a Town 
in Cornwal upon an Arm of the Sea; 


which only divided it from Plymouth, 


and Devon, Where was a Garriſon of 
two hundred Scots; who, upon the 
Approach of Sir Ralph Hopton, as 
kindly quit Saltaſb, as the others had 
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marching 1n the Head of an Army, 


Launceſton before. So that being now 
entirely Maſters of Cornwal, they 
fairly diſmiſs'd thoſe who could not 
be kept long together, and retired 
with their own handful of Horſe and 
Dragoons, till a new Provocation from 
the Enemy ſhould put freſh Vigour 
into that County. 

In the mean Time, conſidering the 
Caſualty of thoſe Train'd-bands, and 
that Strength, which on a ſuddain 
could be raiſed, by the Poſſe Comitatus, 


which though it made a gallant ſhew 


in Coruwal, they eaſily ſaw would be 
of no uſe towards the quenching the 
General Rebellion over England, they 
enter'd upon Thoughts of railing 
voluntary Regiments of Foot; which 
could be only done by the Gentlemen 
of that Country among their Neigh- 
bours, and Tenants, who depended. 
on them. Sir Bevil Greenvil, Sir. 
Nicholas Slanning, the gallant Go- 
vernor of Pendennis Caſtle, Fobn 
Arundel, and Fohn Trevannion, two 
young Men of excellent Hopes, and 
Heirs to great Fortunes in that Coun- 


try (all four of them Members of the 


Houſe of Commons, and ſo better in- 
form'd, and acquainted with the 
deſperate Humours of the adverſe 
Party) undertook the raiſing Regi- 
ments of Voluntiers; many young 
Gentlemen, of the moſt conſiderable 
Familes of the County, aſſiſting them 
as inferior Officers. So that, within a 
ſhorter Time than could be expected, 


from one ſingle County, there was a 


Body of Foòt, of near fifteen hundred, 
raiſed, arm'd, and well diſciplin'd for 
Action. But there was then an Acci- 
dent, that might have diſcompoſed a 
People which had not been very well 
prepar*d to perform their Duties. 

The Lord Mobun (who had depart- 


ed from Yori from the King with all 


Profeſſions of Zeal, and Activity in 
his Service) had, from the Time of 


the firſt Motion in Ccrawal, forborn 


to join himſelf to the King's Party ; 
ſtaying at home at his own Houle, 


and imparting himſelf equally to all 
Men of ſeveral Conſtitutions, as if he 


had not been yet ſufficiently informec 
which Party to adhere to. But after 


all the adverſe Party was driven out o 


Cornwal, and the Fame of the King”: 


and 
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| and having fought the Battle at Edge- 


hill, without acquainting any Body 


with his Intention, he took a Journey 
towards London, at the Time when 
the King marched that Way, and pre- 
ſented himſelf to his Majeſty at Brent- 
ford, as ſent from Sir Ralph Hopton, 
and the reſt of thoſe Gentlemen engaged 
in Corntoal; though many Men be- 
lieved that his Purpoſe was, in Truth, 
for Loudon, if he had not then found 
the King“ Condition better than it 
was generally believed. Upon his 


Lordſhip's Information of the State of 


thoſe weſtern Parts, and upon a Sup- 
- poſition that he ſpake the Senſe, and 
Defires of thoſe from whom he pre- 


tended to come, the King granted a 
Commiſſion jointly to his Lordſhip, 


Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Fohn Berkley, 
and Colonel Aſpburnbam, to govern 
thoſe Forces, in the Abſence of the 
Lord Marquis of Hertford ; with 
which he return'd into Cornwal, and 
immediately raiſed a Regiment of Foot, 
_ behaving himſelf as actively, and be- 
ing every Way as forward, in the 
advancing the great Buſinefs, as any 
Man: So that Men imputed his for- 
mer Reſervedneſs, only to his not be- 
ing fatisfied in a Condition of Com- 
mand. 

On the other Side, they who were 
concerned in that Alteration, were 
not at all well contented. For be- 
fore, theſe Gentlemen of Cornwa!, 


upon whofe Intereſt and Activity the 


Work depended, had, with great 
Readineſs, complied with the other, 


both out of great Value of their Per- 


ſons, with whom they had good Fa- 
miliarity, and Friendſhip, and in re- 
ſpect of their Authority, and Com- 
miſſions, with which they came quali- 
fied in that County: for, as was re- 
member'd before, Sir Ralph Hopton 
had a Commiſſion from the Marquis 
of Hertford, to be Lieutenant General 
of the Horſe, Sir John Berkley, to 
be Commiſſary General, and Colonel 


Aſpburnham to be Major-General of | 


the Foot; ſo that there was no diſpute 
of Commands. But now, the Lord 
Mobun's coming into an equal Com- 
mand with any, and ſuperior to thoſe 
who thought their Reputation and In- 
tereſt to be ſuperior to his (for he 
had not the good Fortune to be very 
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gracious in his owu Country) and this 
by his own Sollicitation, and Inter- 


poſition, gave them ſome Indigna- 


tion, However their publick hearted- 
neſs, and joynt Concernment in the 
good Cauſe, fo totally ſuppreſſed all 
Animoſities, and indeed Indiſpoſitions, 
that a greater Concurrence could not 
be deſired, in whatſoever could con- 
tibute to the Work in hand ;\ſo-that 
they not only preſerved Cornwat 


entire, but made bold Incurſions into 


Devon, even to the Walls of Plymouth, 
and Exeter; though the Seaſon of the 
Year, being the deep Winter, and 
the want of Ammunition, ſoon forced, 
them to retire into Cornwal, _ 
The Reputation of their being Ma- 
ſters of that one County, and the Ap- 
prehenſion of what they might be 
ſhortly able to do, made the Parlia- 


ment think it time to take more Care 
for their Suppreſſion. 


And therefore 
they ſent their whole Forces out of 
Dorſet and Somerſet, to joyn with thoſe 
of Devon, to make an entire conqueſt 
of Cornwal. With theſe, Rathen (a 
Scotch-man, the Governor of Plymouth) 
advanced into Cornwal, by a Bridge 
over the Tamar, ſix Miles above Salt. 
aſh (where he had before endeavsured 
to force his Paſſige by Water, but 
had been beaten off with loſs) having 
maſter'd the Guard there; the Earl 
of Stamford following him, two or 
three Days march behind, with a new 


Supply of Horſe and Foot; albeit - 


thoſe the Scoth-man had with him, 
were much ſuperior to thoſe of the 
King's; which, upon this ſuddain In- 
vaſion were forced to retire with their 
whole Strength to Bodmin; whither, 
foreſeeing this Storm ſome few Days 
before it came, they had again ſum- 


mon'd the Poſſe Comitatus, which ap- 


pear'd in conſiderable Numbers. 
They had ſcarce refreſhed themſelves 
there, and put their Men in Order, 
when Ruthen, with his Horſe, Foot, 
and Cannon, was advanced to Liſtard, 
within ſeven miles of Bodmin; from 
whence they moved towards the Ene - 
my with all Alacrity, knowing how 
neceſſary it was for them to fight be- 
fore the Earl of Stamford, who was at 


that Time come to Launceſton with a 


ſtrong Party of Horſe and Foot, 
ſhould be able-to joyn with the Rebels. 
And 
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And as this Conſideration was of Im- 


rtance to haſten the one, ſo it pre- 
vail'd with the other Party too; for 


Ru hen, apprehending that his Victory, 
of which he made no Queſtion, 


would be clouded by the Prelence of 
the Earl of Stamford, who had the 
chief Command, reſolv*d to diſpatch 
the Buſineſs before he came. 
Sir Ralph Hopton was no ſooner known 
to be drawing towards him, but 
Rathen likewiſe drew out his Forces, 
and chooling his Ground upon the Eaſt 
fide of Bradock-Down near Liſcard, 
ſtood in Battalia to expect the Enemy; 


Sir Ralph Hopton, having likewiſe put 


his Men in Order, cauſed publick 


Prayers to be ſaid, in the Head of 


every Squadron (which the Rebels ob- 
ſerving, told their Fellows, they were 
at Maſs, to ſtir up their Courages in 
the cauſe of Religion) and having 
winged his Foot with his Horſe and 
Dragoons, he advanced within Muſ- 
- quet-ſhot of the Enemy, who ſtood 
without any Motion. Then perceiv- 
ing that their Cannon were not yet 
come up from the Town, he cauſed 
two ſmall iron Minion Drakes (all the 
Artillery they had) to be drawn, under 
the Cover of little Parties of Horſe, to 
a convenient Diſtance from the Body 
of the Enemies; and after two ſhots 
of thoſe Drakes (which being not diſ- 
cern'd, and doing ſome Execution, 


ſtruck a greater Terror into them) ad- 


vanced with - his Body upon them ; 
and, with very eaſy Contention, beat 
them off their Ground ; they having 
lin?d the Hedges behind them with their 
Reſerve, by which they thought ſe- 
curely to make their Retreat into the 
Town. But the Corniſh ſo briſkly be- 
ſtirr*d themſelves, and preis'd them 
ſo hard on every Side, being indeed 
excellent at Hedge-work, and that 
kind of Fight, that they quickly won 
that Ground too, and put their whole 
Army in a rout, and had the full 
Execution of them as far as they would 
purſue. But after that Advantage, 


they were always more ſparing than is 


uſually known in Civil Wars, ſhed- 


ding very little Blood after Reſiſtance 


was given over, and having a very no- 
ble and chriſtian Senſe of the Lives 
of their Brethren: inſomuch as the 
Common Men (when they have been 


And ſo 


a Pai ty 


Ile Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
Ppreſs'd by ſome fiercer Officer, to fol- 


low the Execution, have anſwer'd, 
They could not find in their Hearts 
to hurt Men who bad nothing in their 
Hands. | | | 

In this Battle, without the Loſs of 
an Officer of Naime, and very few 
Common Men, they took twelve 
hundred and fifty Priſoners, moſt of 
their Colours, all their Cannon, being 
four Braſs Guns, (whereof two were 
twelve Pounders) and one inon Saker, 
all their Ammunition, and moſt of 
their Arms. Ruthen himſelf, and 


thoſe who could keep Pace with him, 


fled to Sa/taſh; which he thought to 
fortify, and by the Neighbourhood of 
Plymouth, and Aſſiſtance of the Ship- 
ping, to defend; and thereby ſtill to 
have an Influence upon a good Part of 
Cornwall. The Earl of Stamford, te- 
ceiving quick Advertiſement of this 
Defeat, in great Diſorder retired to 
Taviſtock, to preſerve the utmoſt Parts 
of Deven from Incurſions. Hereupon, 
after a ſolema Thankſgiving to God 
for this great Victory (which was a- 
bout the middle of January) and a 
little refreſhing their Men at Liard, 
the King's Forces divided themſelves; 
Sir John Berkly, and Colonel Aſhburn- 
ham, with Sir Bevi] Greenvil, Sir M- 
cholas Slanning*s, and Colonel Trevan- 
nion's voluntary Regiments, and ſuch 
of : Horſe and Dragoons as 
could be ſpared, advanced to Tay;- 
flock to viſit the Earl of Stamford; 
the Lord Mobun, and Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, with the Lord Mohun's, and Co- 


lone! Godolphin's voluntary Regiments, 


and ſome of the Train'd-Bands, 
march'd towards Saltaſb, to diſlodge 
Ruthen ; who, within three Days (for 
there was no more between his Defeat 
at Bradock-Down, and his Viſitation 
at Saltaſh) had caſt up ſuch Works, 
and planted ſuch Store of Cannon up- 
on the narrow Avenues, that he 
thought himſelf able, with the Help 
of a goodly Ship of four hundred 
Tuns, in which were ſixteen Pieces of 
Cannon, which he had brought up 
the River to the very Side of the 
Town, to defend that Place againſt 


any Strength was like to be brought 


againſt him. But he quickly found 


that the ſame Spirit poſſeſs'd his Ene- 
mies that drove him ſrom Liſtard, 


and 


and the fame that poſſeſs'd his own 
Men when they. fled from thence z for 
as ſoon as the Corniſb came up, they 
fell upon his Works, and in a ſhort 


then out of. the Town with a good 
Execution upon them; many being 
killed in the Fight, and more 


getting into a Boat, by which he got 


behind him, which together with the 
Ship, and ſevenſcore Priſoners, and 
all their Colours, which had been 
ſaved at Liſtard, were taken by the 
Conquerors, 
entire Maſters of Cornwall. 

The Earl of Stamford had not the 


ſame Patience to abide the ether 


Party at Taviſtock,:but, before their 
Approach, quitted the Town; ſome 


of his Forces making haſte into Ply. 


mouth, and the reſt retiring into 
Exeter. And ſo, though the old 
Superſtition, of not going out of the 
County; again diſhanded the Train'd- 
bands, the  Corniſo, with all their 
Voluntary Forces; drew into Devon, 
and fixed Quarters within leſs than a 
Mile of | Plymouth; and kept Guards 
even within Muſquet ſhot of their 
Line. Sir John Berkley in the mean 
Time with a Party of Horſe 
and Dragoons, with great Diligence 
and Gallantry, viſiting all Places in 


Devon, where their People were ga- 


thered together, and diſſolving them, 
took many Priſoners of Name; and 
ſo kept Chualeigh; the Major General 
of the Parliament Forces, ; from raiſing 
a Body there which be ee 
intended. 

In thoſe necedary and briſk Epe 
ditions in falling upon Chagford (a lit- 
tle Town in the South of Devon) be- 
fore Day, the King loſt Sidney Go- 
dolphin, a young Gentleman of in- 
comparable Parts; who, being of a 
Conſtitution and Education more de- 
licate, and unacquainted with Con- 
tentions, upon his Obſervation of the 


Wickedneſs of thoſe Men in the 


Houſe of Commons, of which he was 
a Member, out of the pure Indigna- 
tion of his Soul ' againſt them, and 
Conſcience to his Country, had, with 


the firſt, engaged himſelf with that 


Party in the Weſt : and though he 
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Time beat him out of them; and 


drown'd: Ruthven himſelf hardly 


into Plymouth, leaving all his Ordnance 


who were now 2 
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thought not fit to take n 4 
Profeſſion he had not willingly choſen, 
yet as his Advice was of great Autho- 
rity witk all the Commanders, being 
always one. in the Council of War, 


and whoſe notable Abilities they had 


ſtill uſe of in their Civil Tranſactions, | 
ſo he expoſed his Perſon to all Action, 
Travel, and Hazard; and by too 
forward engaging himſelf in this laſt, 

received a mortal Shot by a Muſquet, : 
a little above the Kneez of which he 

died in the Inſtant, leaving the Miſ= 


fortune of his Death upon a Place, 


which could never otherwiſe have had | 
a mention to the World. 

After this, which happen'd _ 
the End of January; in reſpect of the 


Seaſon of the Year, and the want of 


Ammunition, finding that they could 
make no Impreſſion upon the Strong- 
holds of the Enemy, they retir'd, 
with their whole Forces, to Taviſtocł; 
where they refreſhed, and reſted them- 
ſelves many Days, being willing to 
eaſe their faſt Friends of Cornwall as 
much as was poſſible from the Trou- 
ble and Charge of their little Army. 
The Difficulties they were entangled 
with, were very prodigious; of which 
one was, that the other Parts of the 
Weſt were ſo entirely poſſeſsd by the 
Enemy, that they could have no Cor- 
reſpondence, or receive any Intelli- 
gence from the King, not one Meſ- 
ſenger in ten arriving at his Journey's 
End. Then though the Juſtice, and 
Piety of the Cauſe, added much 


Power to particular Perſons in raiſing 
an Army; yet the Money that was 


raiſed for the Maintenance, and Pay- 
ment of that Army, was entirely upon 
Reputation, Credit, and Intereſt, of 
particular Men: and how long that 
Spring would ſupply thoſe Streams, 
the moſt ſanguine among them could 
not preſume ; ; but the want of Am- 
mution trouble them moſt of all 

they had yet none but what had been 
taken out of the low Store of Pen- 
dennis Caſtle, and what they had won 
from the Enemy; ; the firſt wanted a 
Supply for- it's own Proviſion, but 
which Way to procure that Supply 
they could not imagine; and the Fear, 
and Apprehenſion of ſuch ſtreights, 


againſt which no probable hopes oc- 1 


Qqq Cur, 


\ 
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eur, is more grievous and inſupporta- 
ble, than any preſent want. | 

In this Infant, as if ſent by Provi- 
dence, they met with an Opportunity 


they had ſcarce Courage to hope for: 
Captain Carteret, the Controler of the 


King's Navy, having in the Begin- 
ning of the Troubles, after he had 
refuſed to have Command in their 
Fleets, without Noiſe withdrawn him - 
ſelf, and his Family out of England 
to Ferſey, and being there impatient 
of being quiet, whilſt his Maſter was 


in the Field, tranſported himſelf into 


Cornwal with a Purpoſe to raiſe a 
Troop of Horſe, and to engage in 
that Service: when he came thither, 
he was unanimouſly importun'd by the 
Commanders, aftet they had acquaint- 
ed him with their hopeleſs and defpe- 
rate want of Powder, to aſſiſt them in 
that Manner, that the many good 
Ports in their Power, might be made 
of ſome uſe to them in the ſupply of 
Powder: Whereupon he ſhortly re- 
turned into France; and firſt upon 
his own Credit, and then upon return 
of ſuch Commedities out of Cornwal 
as they could well ſpare, he ſupplied 
them with ſuch great Proportions of 
all kinds of Ammunition, that they 
| never found want after, © 
When the King left 7orkfire, he ap- 

pointed Sir Thomas Glembam, at the 
Deſire of the Gentlemen of that 
County, as was before remember'd, 


to ſtay in Zork, to Order and Com. 
mand thoſe Forces, which they ſhould 


find neceſſary to raiſe, to defend them- 
ſelves from the Excurſions of Hull, 
whence young Hotham infeſted the 
Country more than his Father; who 


willing enough to ſit ſtill in his 


Grilon, where No believed he could 

make Advantage upon the Succeſs of 
either Party z and they who were moſt 
inclined to the Parliament (whereof 
the Lord Fairfax, and his Son were 
the Chief) from whom the King was 
fo far from expecting any notable 
miſchief, that he left them all at their 
own Houſes, when he went from 
thence; and might, if he had thought 
it requiſite, have carried them away 
Prifoners with him, were rather de- 
firous to look on, than engage them- 
ſelves in the War; preſuming that 
one Battle would determine all dif- 


of, 


would cordially: oppoſe 
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| putes, and the Party which pre abel 


in that, would find a general Submiſ 
ſion throughout the Kingdom. And 
truly, I believe, there was ſcarce one 


Concluſion, that hath contributed 


more to the continuance and length of 
the War, than that generally receiv'd 
Opinion in the Beginning, that it 
would be quickly at an End. Hereupon, 
there being but one viſible Difference 


like to beger Diſtractions in the Coun- 


try, which was about the Militia, the 
King appointing it to be govern'd, 
and diſpoſed by the Commiſſion of 


Array, and the Parliament by their 


Ordinance: for the compoſing where - 
the Gentlemen of the ſeveral 
Opinions, propoſed between them- 


ſelves, that neither the one, nor the 


other ſnould be meddled with; but 
that all ſhould be contented to ſit 
ſtill, without engagement to either 
Party: This ſeemed very reaſonable to 
the Parliament Party there, who were 
rather carried away with an implicite 
Reverence to the very Name of a Par- 
(the fatal Diſeaſe of the whole King. 


dom at that Time) than really tranſ- 


ported with the Paſſion and Deſign of 
the furious Part of it; and who plain- 
ly diſcern'd, that, by much the great- 
eſt Part of the Perſons of Honour, 
Quality, and Intereſt in the County, 

e their Proceed 
ings: For, beſides the Lord Fairfax, 


there were in Truth few of: good Re- 


tation, and Fortune, who run that 

ay. On the other Hand, the 
King's Party thought their Work done 
by it; for they having already fent 
two good Regiments of "Foot, the one 
under Colone] Fobn Bellaſis, younger 
Son to the Lord Viſcount Falconbridgc, 
and the other under Sir William 


Pennyman, and two Regiments of 


Dragoons, the one under Colonel Dun- 
comb, the other, Colonel Gotere; beſides 
three or four good Troops of Horie ; | 
and the King being at that diſtance, 
that they could not ſend him farther 
ſupply ; they N they had no- 
thing to do, but to keep the Country 


in ſuch a Peace, that it might do the 


King no harm by ſending Men to the 
Earl of Eſex, or adhering to the Gar- 
riſon of Hull; and concluding, as the 
other did, that the Deciſion between 


the King and Parliament would be: N | 
the 


% 
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the firſt Encounter. Upon theſe De- 
liberations, Articles were ſolemnly 
drawn up, - conſented to, and ſub- 
. ſcribed by the Lord Fairfax, and 

Harry Bellefis, the Heir Apparent of 
the Lord Falconbridge, who were the 
two Knights, who ſerv'd in Parlia- 


ment for Torkfhire, nearly ally'd toge- 
ther, and of great Kindneſs till their 


| ſeveral Opinions and Affections had 
divided them in this Quarrel : The 
ſormer adhering to the Parliament, 


the latter, with great Courage and 


Sobriety, to the King. 
With them, the principal Perſons 
of either Party ſubſcribed the Articles, 
and gave their mutual Faiths to each 
other, that they would obſerve them; 
being indeed no other than an En- 
gagement of Neutrality, and to aſſiſt 
neither Party: But the Parliament 
no ſooner was inform'd of this Tranſ- 
action, but they order'd, That no ſuch 
Neutrality fpould be obforv'd. 
Upon this Declaration, not only 


young Hotham fell to the Practice of 


Acts of Hoſtility, with all Licence, out 
of the Garriſon at Hull, but the Lord 
Fairfax himſelf, and all the Gentle- 
men of that Party, who had, with 

that Proteſtation, ſign'd the Articles, 
inſtead of reſenting the Reproach to 
themſelves, tamely ſubtnitted to thoſe 
unreaſonable Concluſions: And con- 
trary to their ſolemn Promiſe and En- 


gagement, prepar*d themſelves to. 


bear a Part in the War, and made all 
Haſte to levy Men; and young Ho- 
bam, on all Occaſions, was ready to 
ſecond them with his Troop of Horſe, 
and to take up any well affected Per- 
lon who was ſuſpected to be Loyal; 
which drove all reſolv'd Men from 
their Houſes: into York, where they 
only could be fafe. 
have. what Men more they deſir'd 
from London, and both ready Money 
from thence to Hull, and Ordinances 


to raiſe what they would in the Coun- 


ty to pay them. Leeds, Hallifax, and 
Bradford, three very populous, and 
rich Towns, were wholly at their 
Difpofition, Their Neighbours in 
TLincolnſpire were in a Body to ſecond 
them, and Sir Fohn Gell was on the 
lame Behalf poſſeſs'd of Derby, and 
all that County; there being none that 
had the Hardineſs yet, to declare 


The other could 
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there for the King. So that, if Sir 
Fohn Hotham's Warineſs had not kept 
him from being active, and his Pride 
and Contempt of the Lord Fairfax, 
upon whom the Country chiefly de- 


pended, hinder'd him from ſeconding, 


and aſſiſting his Lordſhip ; or if any 
Man had had the entire Command of 
thoſe Parts, and Forces, to have uni- 


ted them, the Prrliament had, with 


very little Refiſtance, - been abſolute 


Maſters of all Yor#ftjrez and, as eaſily, 
of the City-itſelf, But their Want of 
Union in Particulars, though they 


agreed too well in the Main, gave 
the King's Party time to breathe, ' and 
ro look about for their Preſervation. 
Thereupon, they ſent to the Earl of 
Newcaftle: for Aſſiſtance; offering, 
F he would march into Yorkſhire, | 
they would joyn with him, and be en- 
tirely commanded by bim: the Earl of 
Cumberland willingly offering to wave 
any Title to Comtnand, © - 
It was before remember'd, that 
when the King left 29yk, he had ſent 
the Earl of Newcaſtle, as a Perſon of 
great Honour and Intereſt in thoſe 
Parts, to be Governbur of NewcaftHe's 
and ſo to fecute that Port, that the Par- 
liament might neither feize it, nor the 
Scots be brib®d by it to come to the 


Aſſiſtancè of their Brethren, Which 


Commiſſion from the King, his Lord- 
ſhip no ſooner executed, without the 


leaſt Hoſtility (for that Town receivd 


him with all poſſible why nr 


ments of the King's Goodneſs in ſend- 


ing him) but he was impeach'd by the 
Houſe of Commons of High Freafon. 
From his going thither, which was in 
Auguſt, till toward the End of No- 
vember, the Earl ſpent his Time in 
diſpoſing the People of Nortbumber- 
land, and the Biſhoprick of Durbam, 
to the King's Service, and to a right 


Underſtanding of the Matters in Dif- 
ference; in the Fortifying Nætocaſtle, 


and the River; whereby that Har- 
bour might only be in the King's O- 
bedience; in raiſing a Garriſon for 
that Place, providing Arms for the 
farther Advance of the King's Service. 
Then he provided for the Aſſiſtance of 
his Friends in Yorkſhire,” whoſe Con- 
dition grew every Day more deſperate. 


For the Parliament, finding the In- 


conveniencies of having no Command- 
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new Comers. 


their Generaliſſimo, the Earl of Eſſex, 
to ſend 4 Commiſſion to the Lord 


Fairfax, to command all the For- 
, ces of Yorkſpire, and the. adjacent 


Counties, in Chief; by which, in leſs 


Time than could be reaſonably ima- 
gin'd, he was able to draw together 


an Army of five or ſix thouſand Horſe 


and Foot; ſo that York mult preſent- 


ly have been ſwallow'd up. 


But, in the Beginning of December, | 
the Earl of Newcaſtle march*d to their 


Rehef ; 3 and having left a good Gar- 


riſon in Newcaſtle, and fix d ſuch 
ſmall Garriſons in his Way, as might 


ſecure his Communication with that 


Port, to which all his Ammunition 
was to be brought; with a Body of 


near three thouſand Foot, and fix or 
ſeven hundred Horſe and Dragoons, 
without any Encounter with the Ene- 
nemy, though they had threaten'd 


loud, he enter*d York; having leſſen'd 
the Enemies Strength, without Blood, 


both in Territories and Men. For, as 


© ſoon as he enter*d Yorkſpire, two Regi- 
ments raiſed in Richmondſbire, and 


Cleveland, diſſolv'd of themſelves; 


having it yet in their Choice to dwell 


at Home, .or to leave their Houſes to 


The Earl being now 
Maſter of the North as far as York, 


thought rather of forming an Army, 


and providing Money to pay it, than 
of making any farther Progreſs in the 


Winter; and therefore ſuffer'd the 
Lord Fairſax to enjoy the Southern 


Part of that large rich County, till the 
Spring, and the Improvement of his 
Condition, ſhould enable him to ad- 
vance . Yet few Days paſs d without 
Blows, in which the Parliament For- 
ces had uſually the worſt. 

Shortly after the Earl's coming ro 
York, General King repair'd to him, 
whom he made Lieutenant General of 


his Army; who, notwithſtanding the 


unavoidable Prejudice, in that Con- 


juncture, of his being a Scorch-Man, 


order'd the Foot with great Wiſdom 
and Dcxterity : The Charge of the 
Horſe being at the ſame Time com- 


mitted to Colonel Goring ; who, by 
the Queen's Favour, notwithſtanding 
all former Failings, was recommended 


to that Province, and quickly apply*d 
himſelf to Action : 


So that though 
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er in Chief in thoſe Parts, had cauſed 


the Lord Fairfax kept Selby, and Ca- 
wood, both within ſmall Diſtance from 
York, the Earl was abſolute Maſter of 
the Field. And now the North yield- 
ing ſecure Footing for thoſe Who had 
been unreaſonably. perſecuted for their 
Obedience to the King, the Queen 
—_ thought of en; | mro Eng- 
tan 

Her Majeſty had, oder her firſt 
going into Holland, dexterouſly en- 
deavour'd to advance the King's In- 
tereſt, and ſent very great Quantities of 


Arms and Ammunition to Newcaſtle 


(though; by the Vigilance of the Par- 
lament Agents in thoſe Parts, and the 
Power of their Ships, too much of it 
was intercepted): with ſome conſidera- 
ble Sums of Money, and good Store 
of Officers; who, by the Connivance 


of the Prince of Orange, came over to 


ſerve their own King. And from this 
extraordinary Care of her Majeſty's, 
and her known Grace and Favour to 
the Perſon of the Earl of Nerecaſtle, 
who ſhe well knew had contracted 
many Enemies by the Eminency of 
his Devotion to the King, that Army 
was by the Parliament ftyPdy the 
Queen's Army, and the Catholick Ar- 


n, thereby to expoſe her Majeſty the 


more to the rude Malice of the Peo- 

ple, and the Army to their Prejudice; 
perſwading: them, That it conſiſted of 
none but profeſs'd Papiſts, who intend- 


ed nothing. but the Extirpation of the 


e e and efabliſhing their own 

Profeſſin. 

About the middle of PFebreary," the 
Queen took Shipping from Holland, 
in a States-Man of War, aſſign'd by 
the Prince of Orange with others for 
her Convoy, and arriv'd ſafely in Bur- 


lingten-Bay, upon the Coaſt of York- 


1 ; Where the had the Patience to 
ſtay on Ship-board at Anchor, the 
Space of two Days, till the Earl had 
Notice, to draw ſuch a Part of his 
Forces that Way, as might ſecure her 
Landing, and wait on her to Zr“; 
which he no ſooner did. (and he did 
it with all imaginable Expedition) but 
her Majeſty came on Shore; and for 
the preſent, was pleaſed to refreſh her- 
ſelf in a convenient Houſe upon the 
very Key, where all Accommodations 
were made for her Reception; there 


| ſes many Things of Moment to be 
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anſhipp'd befor ſhe could re: aſonably 
enter upon her Journey towards York. 
The ſecond Day after the Queen's 
Landing, Batten, Vice-Admiral to 
the Ear] of Warwick (who had waited 
to intercept her Paſſage) with four of 
the King's Ships, arriv'd in Burling- 
ton Road; and, finding that her Ma- 


jeſty was landed; and that ſhe lodged 
upon the Key, bringing his Ships to 


the neareſt Diſtance, being very early 
in the. Morning, diſcharg'd above a 
hundred Cannon (whereof many were 


laden with Croſs-bar-ſhot) for the 


Space of two Hours upon the Houſe 
where her Majeſty was lodged; where- 
upon ſhe was forced out of her Bed, 
ſome of the Shot making Way t through 
her own Chamber; and to ſhelter her- 
felf under a Bank in the open Fields; 
which barbarous and treaſonable Act 


was ſo much the more:odious, in that 


the Parliament never ſo far took No- 
tice of it, as to diſavow it. So that 
many believ*d it was very pleaſing to, 
if not commanded by Them; and 
that if the Ships had encounter'd at 
Sea, they would have left no Hazard 
unrun to have deſtroy'd her Majeſty. 
The Queen ſhortly after remov*d to 
York, and the King's Affairs proſper'd 
to that Degree, that, as the Earl of 
Newcaſtle had before fixed a Garriſon 
at Newark in Nottinghamſhire, which 
kept the. Forces of Linco/n from joyn- 
ing entirely with the Lord Fairfax, 
and had with great Courage beaten off 
a form'd Body of the Rebels who at- 
tempted it; ſo he now ſent Charles Ca- 
vendiſh, the younger Brother of the 
Earl of Devonſhire, with a Party of 
Horſe and Dragoons, into Lincoln- 
hire; where, about the middle of 
March, he aſſaulted Grantham, a new 
Garriſon of the Rebels ; Which he 
took, and in it above three hundred 
Phillies with all their Officers, 
Arms, and Ammunition : And a- 
bout the ſame Time, Sir Hugh Chol- 
mondley, who had done very notable 
Service to the Parliament, and-oftner 


defeated the Ear! of Newcaſtle's 


Troops, than any Officer of thoſe 


Parts, very frankly revolted to his 
Allegiance; and waiting on her Ma- 
jeſty for her Aſſurance of his Pardon, 
deliver'd up the Caſtle of Scarborough, 
2 Place of 9 to * King; 
+ 


Martial Knowledge, 


Horſe and Foot, 


the Command and Governtnent wherel 


of, was again by the Earl committed 
to him; which he diſcharg'd with 


Courage, and ſingular Fidelity. By 
this Means, and choſe Succeſſes, the 
Lord Fairfax quitted Selby, Cawood, 
and Tadcaſter, and retired to Pomfrei, 
and Hallifax; whereby the Earl was, 
upon the Matter, poſſeſs'd of that 
whole large County, and ſo able to 
help his Neighbours. This was the 
State of that Part of the North which 
was under the Earl of Newcaſtle s Com- 
miffion. 

The City of Cheſter was firm to the 
Ring; by the Virtue of the Inhabitants, 


and Intereſt of the Biſhop, and Cathe- 


dral Men; but eſpecially by the Re- 
putation, and Dexteriry- of Mr. O. 
Bridgman, Son to the Biſhop, and a 
Lawyer of very good Eſtimation; 
who not only inform'd them of their 

Duty, and encouraged them in it, 

but upon his Credit and Eſtate, both 
which were very good, ſupplied them 
with whatſoever was neceſſary for 


fheir Defence; ſo that they were not 


put to be Honeſt and Expenſive roge- _ 
ther. But as they had no Garriſon of 
Soldiers, ſo they had no Officer of 
Skill and Experience to manage, and' 
direct that Courage which, tr leaſt, 

was willing to defend their own Walls, 
which they were now like to be put 
to. Therefore the King ſent thither - 
Sir Nicholas Byron, a Soldier of very 
good Command, with a Commiſſion 
to be Colonel-General of Cheſhrre,' 


and Shropfhire, and to be Governor of 


Cheſter ; who being a Perſon of great 
Affability, and Dexterity, as well as 
gave great Life 
to the Deſigns of the well affected 


there; and, with the Encouragement 


of ſome Gentlemen of North Wales, 
in a ſhort Time raifed ſuch a Power of 
as made often Skir- 
miſhes with the Enemy; ſometimes 
with notable Advantage, never with 
any ſignal Lofs. Sir "William Bruer - 
ton fortify'd Nantwich, as the King's 
Party did Cheſter 3 from which Garri- 
ſons, containing both their Forces, 
they contended which ſhould 'moſt pre- 


vail upon, that is, moſt ſubdue the 


Aﬀections of the County, to declare 


for, and joyn with them. But the 
fair Expectation of Cheſhire was cloud- 
Rin | ed 
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ed by the Storms that aroſe in Lan- 
caſhire, where Men of no Name, and 
contemn'd Intereſt, by the meer Cre- 


dit of the Parliament, and Frenzy of 
the People, on a ſudden ſnatch'd that 


large and pepulous County, from 
their Devotion to the Earl of Derby. 
The Town of Mancheſter had, 
from the beginning, oppoſed the 
King, and declar'd magiſterially for 
the Parliament. But as a great Part 
of the County conſiſted of Papiſts, of 
whoſe Inſurrections they had made 


fuch Uſe in the Beginning of the Par- 


liament, when they had a Mind to 


Alarm the People with Dangers; ſo 


it was confidently believ'd, that there 
was not one Man of ten throughout 
that County, who meant not to be 


Dutiful, and Loyal to the King: 


Yet the reſtleſs Spirit of the Seditious 


Party was ſo ſedulous, and induſtrious, 
and every one of the Party ſo ready to 
be engaged, and punctually to obey ; 
and, on the other hand, the Earl of 
Derby ſo unactive, and ſo uncomply- 
ing with thoſe who were fuller of A- 
lacrity, and would have proceeded 
more vigorouſly againſt the Enemy ; 
or, through Want of Experience ſo 
irreſolute, that inſtead of countenanc- 
ing the King's Party in Cheſhire, which 
was expected from him, the Earl in- 
- ſenfibly found Lancaſbire to be al- 
moſt poſſeſs*d againſt him: The Re- 


bels, every Day, gaining, and forti- 


Fying all the ſtrong Towns, and ſur- 
prizing his Troops without any conſi- 
derable Encounter. And yet, ſo hard 
was the King's Condition, that though 
he knew thoſe great Misfortunes pro- 


ceeded from Want of Conduct, and 
of a vigorous and expert Commander, 
he thought it not ſafe to make any 
Alteration, leſt that Earl might be 


| provoked, out of Diſdain to have a 


any Superior in Lancaſhire, to mani- 
againlt 


_ feſt how much he could do 
him, though it appear*d he could do 
little for him. Let it was eaſily diſ- 
cern'd, that his Antient Power there 
depended more upon the Fear, than 
Love of the People; there being very 
many, now in this Time of Liberty, 
engaging themſelves againſt the King, 
that they might not be ſubject to that 


However, the King committing 
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"Lancaſhire ſtill to his Lordſhip's Care 


(whoſe Fidelity, without doubt, was 
blameleſs, whatever his Skill was) he 
ſent the Lord Cape! to Shrew/bury, 
with a Commiſſion of Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of Shropſhire, Cheſhire, and 
North Wales; who, being a Perſon 
of great Fortune, and Honour, quick- 
ly ingaged thoſe Parts in a chearful 
Aſſociation; and raiſed a Body of 
Horſe and Foot, that gave Sir Wil- 
liam Bruerton ſo much Trouble at 
Nantwich, that the Garriſon at Cheſter 
had Breath to inlarge its Quarters, and 
to provide for its own Security. 

Though, by this ſending the Lord 
Capel, thoſe Countres of - Shroplhire 
and Cheſhire, wita the Aſſiſtance of 


North Wales, kept thoſe parts ſo near 
their Obedience, that their Diſobe- 


dince was not pernicious to the King, 
in ſending Aſſiſtance to the Earl of 
Eſſex againſt his Majeſty, or to the 
Lord Fairſax againſt the Earl of New- 
Caſtle ; yet thoſe Counties which lay 
in the line between Oxford and 
York, were, upon the Matter, entire- 
ly poſſeſs d by the Enemy. The Gar- 
riſon of Northampton kept that whole 


County in Obedience to the Parlia- 


ment, ſave, that from Banbury the ad- 
Jacent Parts were forced to bring ſome 
Contribution thither. In Farwick- 
faire the King had no footing ; the 
Caſtle of Warwick, the City of Coven- 
try, and his own Caſtle of Killingwortb, 
being fortified againſt him. The 

Lord Grey, Son to the Earl of Stam- 
ford had the Command of Zeicefer- 
ire; and had put a Garriſon into 
Leiceſter, Derbyſhire, without any 
viſible Party in it for the King, was 
under the Power of Sir John Gell, who 


had fortified Derby. And all theſe 


Counties, with Stafford-ſhire, were 
united in an Aſſociation againſt the 

King, under the Command of the 
Lord Brook; a Man cordially diſ- 
affected to the Government of the 
Church, and upon whom that Party 
had a great Dependance. This Al- | 
ſociation receiv'd no other Inter- 
ruption from, or for the King, than 
what Colonel Haſtings gave; who, 


being a younger Son to the Earl of 


Huntington, had appeared eminently 
for the King from the Beginning; 
having railed a good Troop of FIN 
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With the firſt], and, in the head there- 
of, charged at Edge- bill. 


After the King was ſettled at Oxford, 


Colonel Haſtings, with his own Troop 
of Horſe only, land ſome Officers 
which he eaſily gathered together, 
went with a Commiſſion into Leicęſter- 
ſhire, of Colonel General of that 
County, and fixed himſelf at Aſhby de 
za Zouch, the Houſe of the Earl of 
Huntington, his Father, who was then 
living; and, in a very ſhort time, by 
his Intereſt there, raiſed ſo good a 
Party of Horſe and Foot, that he 
maintain'd many Skirmiſhes with the 
Lord Grey: the King's Service being 
the more advanced there, by the nota- 


ble Animoſities between the two Fa- 


milies of Huntington and Stamford, be- 
tween whom the County was divided 
paſſionately enough, without any other 

uarrel. And now the Sons fought the 
Publick Quarrel, with their Private Spi- 


rit and Indignation. But the King had 


the Advantage in his Champion, the 
Lord Grey being a young Man of no 
eminent Parts, and only backed with 
the Credit and Authority of the Par- 


liament : whereas Colonel Haſtings, 


though a younger Brother, by his 
perſonal Reputation, had ſupported 


his Family; and, by the Intereſt of 


it, and the Affection that People bore 


to him, brought, no doubt, an addi- 


tion of Power to the very Cauſe. In- 
ſomuch as he not only defended him- 
ſelf againſt the Forces of the Parlia- 
ment in Leiceſter- ſbire, but diſquieted 


Sir John Gell in Derby-ſbire, and fixed 


ſome convenient Garriſons in Stafford- 
ſbire- VCO SED 
About the ſame Time, ſome Gentle- 


men of that County, rather well affected 


than experienced, before they were 
well enough provided to go through 
their Work, ſeized on the Cloſe in 
Litchfield for the King; a Place na- 

turally ſtrong, and defended with a 


Mote, and a very high and thick 


Wall; which in the Infancy of the 
War was thought a good Fortification. 


To ſuppreſs this growing Force, with- 
in the limits of his Aſſociation, the 
Lord Brook advanced with a form'd 
Body of Horſe, Foot, and Cannon; 
part drawn from the Earl of Eſſex's 
Pn, and the reſt out of the Garri- 
le: of Coventry, and Warwick ; 


_ great, 


ſhould have been, and very well might 
have been made; ſo that he made no 
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and without any Reſiſtance, entered 
the City of Litchfield; which, being 
unfortified, was open to all Comers. 
The Number in the Cloſe was not 
nor their Proviſions ſuch as 


doubt of being ſpeedily Maſter of it; 
Sir John Gell having brought up a 
good addition of Strength to him from 
Derby. He was ſo far from apprehend- 
11g any Danger from the Beſieged, that 
himſelf lodged in a Houſe within 
Muſquet-ſhot of the Cloſe ; where, 


the very Day he meant to aſſault it, 


ſitting in his Chamber, and the Win- 
dow open, he was, from the Wall of 
the Cloſe, by a Common Soldier, ſnot 
with a Muſquet in the Eye; of which 
he inſtantly died without ſpeaking a 
Word. | 
There were many Diſcourſes and 
Obſervations upon his Death, that it 
ſhould be upon St. $had*s Day (being 
the ſecond Day of March) by whoſe 
Name, he being a Biſhop ſhortly after 
the planting of Chriſtianity in this 
Ifland, that Church had been ancient- 
ly calPd. And it was reported, that 
in his Prayer, that very Morning (for 
he uſed to pray publickly, though his 
Chaplain were in the Preſence) he 
wiſhed, That if the Cauſe be were in, 
were not right and juſt; be might be pre- 


ſently cut off. They who were ac- | 


quainted with him, believ'd him to 
be well natur'd, and juſt; and rather 
ſeduced, and corrupted in his Under- 


ſtanding, than perverſe and malicious. 


Whether his Paſſions or Conſcience 
ſwayed him, he was undoubtedly one 
of thoſe who could have been with 
moſt difficulty reconciled to the Go- 
vernment of Church or State: and 
therefore his Death was look*d upon 
as no ill Omen to Peace, and was ex- 
ceedingly lamented by his Party 
which had ſcarce a more abſolute con- 
fidence in any Man than in him. How- 
ever, it brought not that Relief to the 
Beſieged in the Cloſe, as was believ'd 


it would; for the ſame Forces, under 


Sir John Gell, proceeded ſo vigorouſly 
in the Work, and they within ſo faint- 
ly, and unſkilfully, that without any _ 
of that diſtreſs which Men thought 
it might bear, and which it did, wich- 
in a ſhort Time after, bear againſt the 

| | King, 
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King, the Place was yielded without 
other Conditions than of Quarter; 
by which many Perſons became Pri- 
ſoners, of too good Quality to have 
their Names remember'd. 

By this Prize, the' Spirits of that 
Party were much exalted, and the 
King's Party in thoſe Parts as much 
caſt down. Yet ſome Gentlemen be- 
took themſelves to the Town of Staf- 


ford, and having too much declar'd 


for the King, when tkey thought Lich- 


field would have been of ſtrength to 


ſecure them, to hope to live unhurt at 
their Houſes, reſolv'd to defend that 
Place; againſt which Sir John Gell 
drew his late fleſh'd Troops. But the 


Earl of Northampton (who intended the 


Relief of Lichfield, if they had had 
any Patience to expect it) with a ſtrong 
Party of Horſe, and Dragoons, from 
his Garriſon of Banbury, came ſeaſon- 
ably to their Succour, and put himſelf 
into the Town: and, the ſame Night, 
beat up a'Quarter of the Enemies, in 
which he kill'd and took above an 
hundred of their Horſe. Sir Jobn 


Gel retired ſo far as to meet with Sir 
William Bruerton, who, from Nant- 


wich, was coming to join with him 


for the ſubduing of Stafford; and, 
having done that, reſolv'd to march 
in a Body for the clearing the other 


Connties. When they were join'd, 


being near three thouſand Foot, and 


Horſe, with a good Train of Artil- 
lery, they moved back towards Staf- 
ford, imagining the Earl of Northamp- 
on would meet them without the 
Walls: and it fo fell out; for the Earl 
no ſooner heard that the Rebels were 


drawing towards the Town, but he 


drew out his Party, to encounter 


them; imagining it could be only 


Gell, whoſe Numbers he underſtood, 


and ROE Courage he much ot | 


yalued. 
It was oh a abt, about the 1 


dle of March, when, in the after- 


noon, he march'd out of Stafford ; his 
Party conſiſting of Horſe, and Dra- 
goons, and ſome few Foot, the whole 
Number being under one thouſand; 


and found the Enemy, in very good 


Order, expecting them upon a Place 
call'd Hopion-Heath, ſome two. Miles 


from Stefford. Though the Number 
Vas more than double to the Earls, 
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yet the Heath ſeemigg very fair, the 


Breadth of it being more than Muſ- 


quet-ſhot from Encloſure on each Side, 


and the Number of his'Horſe being at 
leaſt equal to the other, he reſolv'd to 


charge them; and accordingly did, 
with ſo good Succeſs, that he totally 


routed that part of their Horſe; and, 


rallying again his Men; he charged 


the other Part of their Horſe, which 


ſtood more in Shelter of their Foot; 


and ſo totally roud and diſperſed 


them, that the Enemy had ſcarce a 
Horſe left upon the Field; and took 


likewiſe from them eight Pieces of 


Cannon. 
In this ſecond Charge the Ear! of 
Northampton being engaged in the 


Execution, very near, or among 


their Foot, had his Horſe kilPd uh». 
der him. 80 that his own Horſe 


(according to their unhappy Practice) 


with too much Fury purſuing the 
Chaſe, he was left encompaſs'd by his 


Enemies. 


from ſuch baſe Rogues, and Rebels, as 
they were. Aﬀter which, he was flain 


by a Blow with a Halbert on the hin- 
der Part of his Head, receiving, at 
the ſame Time, another deep Wound 


in his Face. 


All this Time the Enemies Foot 
ſtood, which (after their Horſe were 5 


diſperſed) Sir Thomas Byron, who com-' 

manded the Prince of Maless Regi- 
ment, a Gentleman of great Courage, 
and of very good Conduct, Charg'd 
with good Execution. But the N ight 
came on apace, and the Field which 
they thought ſo fair, was found full 


of Coal-Pits, and Holes dangerous for 
their Horſe; ſo that they thought fit 


to. forbear farther Action, till they 
might have the Morning's Light; 
awd ſtood all that Night in 1 the Field. 
When the Morning appear'd, there 


was no En 1emy to "be ſeen, For as 
ſoon 


What his Behaviour was 
afterwards, and their Carriage towards 
him, can be known only by the Te- 
ſtimony of the Rebels; who con- 
feſs'd, that after he was on his Feet, 
he kilPd with his own Hand the Co- 
lonel of Foot who made firſt haſte to 
him; and that after his Head- piece 
was ſtricken off with the But- end of 
a Muſquet, they offer'd him Quarter; 
which, they. ſay, he refugd ; anſwer- 
ing, That be ſcorn'd to take Quarter 
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ſoon as the Fight ended, and the 
Night drew on, that they were unper- 
ceiv'd, they had left the Field, in 
hope that their ſcatter'd Horſe would 
find them in Quarters more remote 
from the Danger. The Victorious 
Party was ſo harraſſed with Duty, and 
tir'd with the Fight, ſo caſt down 
with the Loſs of their General, and ſo 
deſtitute of Officers to direct, and 
command what was next to be done, 
(for the Lord Compton, the Earl's eldeſt 
Son, had receiv*d a Shot in the Leg; 
Sir Thomas Byron a Shot in the Thigh, 
whereby they were not able to keep 
the Field; and many other Officers 
hurt) that they retir'd to refreſh them- 
ſelves at Stafford, after they had taken 
the Spoil of the Field, and buried their 
Dead. | 
In this Fight, which was ſharp, 
and ſhort, there were kill'd, and ta- 
ken Priſoners, of the Parliament Par- 
ty, above two hundred, and more 
than that Number wounded. For, 
the Horſe charging among their Foot, 
more were hurt than kill'd. Eight 
Pieces of their Cannon, and moſt of 
their Ammunition was likewiſe taken. 
Of the Earl's Party were ſlain but five 
and twenty, whereof there were two 
Captains, ſome inferior Officers, and 
the reſt Common Men; but there 
were as many hurt, and thoſe of the 
Chief Officers. 
the Enſigns of Victory, but their Ge- 
neral, thought themſelves undone; 
whilſt the other Side, who had eſcap- 
ed in the Night, and made a hard 
Shift to carry his dead Body with 
them, hardly believ'd they were Lo- 
lore: ©: = 
The truth is, a greater Victory had 
been an unequal Recompence for ſuch 
a Loſs, He was a Perſon of great 
Courage, Honour, and Fidelity, and 
not well known till his Evening ; hav- 
ing in the Eaſe, and Plenty, and 


dulg'd to himſelf, with that Licence 
which was then thought neceſſary to 
great Fortunes: But from the Be- 


ginning of theſe Diſtractions, as if he 


had been awaken'd out of a Lethargy, 
he never proceeded with a luke- warm 
Temper. Before the Standard was 


ſet up, he appear'd in Warwickſhire 


againſt the Lord Brook, and as much 
r | 


They who had all 


upon his own Reputation as the Ju- 
ſtice of the Cauſe (which was not ſo 
well then underſtood) diſcountenanced 


and drove him out of that County, 
And afterwards he took the Ordnance 
from Banbury-Caftle, and brought 
them to the King, As ſoon as an 
Army was to be raiſed, he levied, 
with the firſt, upon his own Charge, 
a Troop of Horſe, and a Regiment of 
Foot; and (not like ſome other Men, 
who warily diſtributed their Family to 
both Sides, one Son to ſerve the King, 


whilſt his Father, or another Son, 
engag'd for the Parliament) entirely 


dedicated all his Children to the 
Quarrel ; having four Sons Officers 
under him, whereof three charged 
that Day in the Field : And from the 
Time he ſubmitted himſelf to the Pro- 
feſſion of a Soldier, no Man more 
punctual upen Command, no Man 
more diligent and vigilant in Duty. 
All Diſtreſſes he bore like a Common 
Man, and all Wants, and Hardſhips, 


as if he had never known Plenty, or 


Eaſe ; moſt prodigal of his Perſon to 
Danger, and would often ſay, That 


if be outliv'd theſe Wars, he was cer- 


tain never to have ſo noble a Death. 
So that it is not to be wonder'd, if, 
upon ſuch a Stroke, the Body that 


felt it, thought it had loſt more than 


a Limb. l : Orgs. 5 
As ſoon as it was known where the 


Enemy reſted after their Retreat, the 


young Earl of Northampton ſent a 
Trumpet to Sir John Gell, to deſire 
the Body of his Father, that he might 
give it ſuch decent Burial as became 
him. Gell and Bruerton, joyntly, by 
a Letter, demanded, i» Exchange for 
the dead Body, all their Ammunition, 
Priſoners, and Cannon, they had loſt. 
at the Ballle; which Demand being 
ſo unreaſonable, and againſt the Law 
of Arms, the Earl ſent again to them, 


to deſire, That if they would not return 
Luxury of that too happy Time, in- 


the Corps, that his Chirurgion might 


Have leave to embalm it, whereby it 


might be preſerv'd to receive thoſe 
Rites, when they ſhould -be willing to 
gratify bim; which he preſun*d, upon 
more d1ſpaſſionate Thoughts, they would 
be. Their Anſwer to this was as un- 
reaſonable as the other, That they 
would neither ſend the Body, nor permit 
his Chirurgions to come to embalm it: 

888 preſuming, 
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preſuming, it is probable, that the 
Piety of the Son would have prevaiPd 
to have their unheard · of Propoſitions 
comply'd witn. 45 
And ſo we ſhall, for the preſent, 
leave theſe Parts, and viſit the Princi- 


pality of Wales; of which hitherto, 


very little hath been ſaid; and from 
the Affection whereof, the King had, 
from the Beginning, a very great Be- 
nefit; it having ſupply'd him with 
three or four good Regiments of Foot, 
in which many of their Gentry were 


engag' d, before the Battle of Edge- 


Hill. 


It hath been before remember'd, 


that the Marquis of Hertford drew 
with him out of Wales, and brought 


to Oxford about Chriſtmas near two 
thouſand Men; leaving Wales guard- 


ed only with the Courage and Fideli- 
ty of the Gentry, and Inhabitants. 
After that, North Wales lying moſt 


convenient to back Cheſter, and 
Shrewſbury, which Places, whilſt the 


Enemy was Maſter of the Field, re- 
ceiv'd their chief Supplies of Men and 
Proviſions from thence; the King al- 


ways put it under the Government of 


thoſe to whom he committed thoſe 
Parts. South Wales which is much 


the larger, and richer Part of that Do- 


minion, he committed to the Charge 


of the Lord Herbert, eldeſt Son to 


the Marquis of Worcefter ; whom he 
made his Lieutenant General, ad- 


ding Monmouthſhire to his Commiſſion; 


who with more Expedition than was 


expected by many, or by other be- 


liev'd poſlible,, raiſed a Body of a- 
bove fitteen thoufand Foot, and near 
five hundred Horſe, very well and 


ſufficiently Arm*d, which , increaſed 


the Merit of the Service. 7 
The Horſe he put under the Com- 
mand of his Brother, the Lord Fohn 


Somerſet, a maiden Soldier too; and 


the Foot under Colonel Lawley, whom 


he made his Major General, a bold 
and ſprightly Officer. About the 
middle of February he march'd to- 
wards Gloceſter, with an ill Omen at 
his ſetting out ; for a Rabble of the 


Country People being got together, 


without Order, or Officer of Name, 


barricaded a little Village in the Fo- 
reſt of Deane, calPd Cover, (through 
Which he was to pab) and refuſed to 


- 
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give him Entrance; and out of a 
Window kilPd Colonel Lewley, and 


two Officers more, without hurting a 


Common Soldier; whereby that Body 


was deſtitute of any Perſon of Expe- 


rience to command them. However 


the Lord Herbert, who was himſelf 


ſeldom with his Forces, ſhortly after 
placed Colonel Breit in that Com- 


mand; who, without any Skirmiſh | 


of Importance, march'd through the 


Foreſt of Deaze, and fix*d a Quarter, 


which contain'd his whole Body, at 
the Vineyard, the Biſhop of Gloceſter's 
Palace, within leſs than half a Mile 
of Glocęſter. And by that Means, 
there being only a long Bridge over 
the Severn, by which Men could come 
out or go in to Glocęſter, he fully 
Block'd up the Town on that Side, 
expecting that Prince Maurice from 


_ Cirenceſter, ſhould take equal Care to 


diſtreſs it on the other ; which he did 
to a good Degree, 8 

But Sir William Waller, with a 
light Party of Horſe and Dragoons, 
near two thouſand, from the Earl of 
Eſjex's Army, had made a quick 
March tbrough Wiliſbire (after his 


taking of Chicheſter) and taking, with 


little Loſs and Trouble, a ſmall Gar- 
riſon of the King's, conſiſting of a- 
bout ſix or ſeven ſcore at Malmſbury, 


before it was fortified, or provided, 


made 2 Face of looking towards C:i- 
renceſter; where when he found he 


was expected, by a ſudden Night 
March, in which he was very dexte- 


rous and ſucceſsful, he poſted to the 
River Severn, ſix Miles Weſt of Glo- 
ceſter, from whence he had appointed 
many flat Boats to meet him; and in 
them, in the light Day, the Guard of 


the River being either Treacherouſly or 


Scottiſhly neglected by the Lord Her. 
bert's Forces, tranſported his whole 
Body, which, upon the Advantage of 


that Paſs, might have been reſiſted by 


a few Men, Hereupon the Conſter- 


nation was ſo great among the new 
Melſb Soldiers, very few of their Offi- 


cers having ever ſeen an Enemy, that 


though their Works were too good to 


be enter' d by Horſe, and Dragoons; 


though the Avenues were but narrow, 
in all which they had Cannon planted, 
and their Numbers very near, if not 
fully, equal to the Enemy; upon the 
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Advance of Sir William Waller upon 


them, without giving, or receiving 
Blow, they fairly ſent out to treat; 
and as kindly deliver'd up themſelves, 
and their Arms, upon the ſingle Grant 
of Quarter : A Submiſſion ſo like a 
Stratagem, that the Enemy could 
hardly truſt it. Yet, in the End, 
they made a ſhift to put near thirteen 
hundred Foot, and three Troops of 
Horſe, Priſoners into Glocęſter, the 


Lord Herbert himſelf being at that 


Time at Oxford, and the Lord John 
Somerſet with three or four Troops at 
a ſafe Diſtance from the reſt. PRs 

This was the End of that Muſhroom- 
Army, which grew up and periſh'd 
ſo ſoon, that the Loſs of it was ſcarce 
apprehended at Oxford, becauſe the 


Strength, or rather the Number, was 


not underſtood. But if the Money, 
waich was laid out in Raiſing, Arm- 
ing, and Paying that Body of Men, 
which never advanc'd the King's Ser- 
vice in the leaſt Degree, had been 
brought into the King's Receipt at 
Oxford, to have been employ'd to the 
moſt Advantage, I am perſwaded the 
War might have been ended the next 
Summer. i 


The Fame of this prodigious Victo- 


ry ſo ſubdued all thoſe Parts, that 


Sir William Waller, with the fame 
Spirit of Celerity, and attended with 
the ſame Succeſs, flew to Hereford ; 
and though a walled Town, and re- 


pleniſh'd with a Garriſon, had That 


likewiſe deliver'd to him upon the 
ſame Terms as the other was; and 
from thence (being with more Confi- 
dence refuſed to be admitted in Wor- 
ceſter, than he thought reaſonable to 
require it) paſs'd to Tewkeſbury z 


which he likewiſe ſurprized being 


newly garriſon'd; his Motion being 
ſo quick, that though Prince Maurice 
attended him with all poſſible Dili- 


gence, he could never farther engage 


him than in light Skirmiſhes ; and, 


having taken this Progreſs, return'd 


ſafe to Glocefter 3 and from thenceto the 


Earl of Eſex's Army; having made 
no other Uſe of his Conqueſts, than 


the diſhonouring ſo many Places, 


which had ſo quietly yielded to him; 


into which (for he fixed no one Gar- 


riſon) the King's Forces immediately 


enter'd again. So that his Majeſty's 


| 2 
Quarters continued the ſame they 
were, harraſſed only, and diſcounte- 
nanced, nothing ſtreighten'd by this 
Incurſion; and the Lord Herbert a 
gain intended new Levies. | 
On Saturday the 15th of April, 
1643, the Earl of Ee march'd with 
his whole Army from Vindſor, and 
fat down before Reading. The Earl 
had never before been in the Head of 
ſo gallant an Army, which conſiſted 
of about ſixteen thouſand Foot, and 
above three thouſand Horſe, in as 
good an Equipage, and ſupplied with 
all Things neceſſary for a Siege, as 


could be expected from an Enemy 


which knew no Wants, and had the 
Command of the Tower of London, 
and all other Stores of the Kingdom. 


In the Town were above three thou- 


ſand Foot, and a Regiment of Horſe 


conſiſting of near three hundred; the 
Fortifications were very mean to en- 
dure a form'd Siege, being made on- 
ly to ſecure a Winter Quarter, and 
never intended for a ſtanding Garri- 
ſon. And it is very true, that it was 
reſolv'd at a Council of War at Ox- 
ford, That before the End of April 
(before which Time it was conceiv'd 
the Enemy would not adventure to 
take the Field) Sir Arthur A/ion ſhould © 
ſlight thoſe Works, and draw off his 
Garrifon to the King; and that which 
made it leſs able to bear a Siege, than 
the Weakneſs of their Works, was 


their Want of Ammunition ; for they 


had not forty Barrels of Power ; 


which could have held a briſk and' 


daring Enemy bur a ſhort Time. 

And as this Defect proceeded not 
from Want of Foreſight, ſo it was 
not capable of being ſupplied, at leaſt 
in that Proportion as was worthy the 
Name of a Supply. For the King 
had no Port nor Friend, by which he 
could bring Ammunition to Oxford,; 
neither had he been yet able to ſet up 
any Manufacture for any conſiderable 


Supply. So that what he brought up = 


with him after the Battle of Edge- 
Hill, which was the Remainder of the 
four hundred Barrels brought by the 
Ship calPd the Providence, before the 
ſetting up of his Standard, had ſerv'd 
for all his Expeditions, being diſtri- 
buted into the ſeveral Garrifons; and 
was {till to furniſh all his growing 
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Occaſions ; and that Magazine now 
at Reading (which was no greater than 


is before mention'd) was yet double to 


what was in any other Place, Oxford 
only excepted ; wherein, at this Time, 
there was not above one hundred Bar- 
rels of Powder, and in no one Place 
Match -proportionable to that little 
Powder: And this defect is wholly to 
be imputed to. the Lowneſs of the 
King's Condition ; for there was no 
want of Induſtry, but all imaginable 
Care and Pains taken to prevent and 
ſupply it. „ 
Notwithſtanding all theſe Difficul- 
ties, the Town look*d upon the Ene- 
my with Courage and Contempt 


enough; and to ſay the Truth, both 


Officers and Soldiers were as good, as 
in the Infancy of a War could be ex- 


cted; and they had no Apprehen- 


| Eon of want of Victuals, with which 

they were abundantly ſtored. The 
Soldiers without, were for the moſt 
Part, newly levied, and few of their 


Officers acquainted with the Way and 


Order of aſſaulting Towns; and this 


was the firſt Siege that happen'd in 
England. Upon the firſt ſitting down 
before it, after they had taken a full 
View of the Ground, their General 
- adviſed with his Council of War, in 
what Manner he ſhould proceed, 
whether by Aſſault, or Approach; in 
which there was great Diverſity of 
Opinions. The Works were weak ; 
. the Number of the Aſſailants ſufficient ; 
all Materials in Readineſs ; they be- 
lieved the Soldiers in the Town full of 
Apprebenſions, and a very conſiderable 
Party of the Inhabitants diſaffefted to 


the Garriſon, «who in the time of a Storm 


would be able to beget a great Diſtrac- 
tion. They might be able to florm it in 
fo many Places at once, that the Num- 


ber of the. Soldiers within would not 


. be able to defend all; and if they 
prevailed in any one, their whole Body 
oft Horſe might enter, and be immediate- 
Iy Maſters of the Town, If. they pre- 


vailed this Way, their Army would 


have that Reputation, and carry that 
Terrour with it, that no Power of the 
King's would hereafter be, able to abide 
it ; but they might march over the 
Kingdom, and ſubdue every part of it 
whereas if they delayed their Work, and 
proceeded by way of Approach, theſe in 
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the Town would recover Heart, and 

after they had digeſted the preſent Fears 
and Apprebenſions, contemn © their 
Danger; and their own Soldiers, who 
were yet freſb and vigorous, would eve- 
ry Day abate iu Courage, and their 
Numbers in a few Weeks leſſen as much 


by Sickneſs and Duty, as they ſhould 
Probably do by an Aſſault. 
other hand it was objected, That the 


On the o- 
Army conſiſted moſt of new Levies (and 


in truth there were not, of all that 


gallant Army that was at Edge-Hill, 


among' the Foot, three thouſand Men) 
who would be hardly brought to begin 
upon ſo deſperate Service; that it was 
the only Army the Parliament had, up- 
on which all their Hopes, and Welfare 
depended ; and if, in the Spring, it 
ſhould receive an eminent foil, they 
would not recover their Courage again 
all the Summer. That they were not 
only to look upon the taking of Reading, 
but, purſuing that in a reaſonable Way, 


. to keep themſelves in a Poſture and Con- 
dition to end the War by a Baitle with 


all the King's Forces; which would no 
doubt apply themſelves to their Relief; 
and no Place under Heaven could be fo 
commodious for them to try their For- 
tune in, was that. Whereas if they 
ſhould battih engage themſelves upon an 
Aſſault, and receive a Repulſe, and 
ſhould be afterwards forced to riſe to 
fight with the King, they ſhould never 
make their Men ſtand; and then their 
Cauſe was loſt. As for the Danger of 
Sickneſs among the Soldiers, who 
were not acquainted with Hardſhip, 
it was urged, That though it were ear- 
lier in the Year than the Armies uſual- 
ly march'd into the Field, yet they had 
much better Accommodation and Provi- 
fron than Armies uſe to have ; their 
Horſe (to whom that Time of the Year 
is commonly moſh hazardous, through 
the Want of Forrage) being plentifully 
provided for with Hay and Oats by the © 
Benefit of the River, and all Supplies 
being ſent for the Foot out of London. 
And in truth 'tis hardly credible 
what vaſt Quantities (beſides the Pro- 
viſions made in a very regular Way 
by the Commiſſioners) of excellent 
Victuals ready dreſs'd, were every Day 
ſent in Waggons and Carts from Lan- 
don to the Army, upon the voluntary 
Coſtributions from private Families, 
" according 
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according to their Affections to the 
good Work in hand: The Common 
People being perſwaded, that the 
taking of Reading would deſtroy all 
the King's Hopes of an Army; and 


that it would be taken in very few 
Upon theſe Arguments and 


Days. | 
Debates (in which all theſe Reaſons 
were conſider'd on both Sides) the 
major Part of the Council inclined, 
and with that the General complied, 
to purſue the Buſineſs by Approach. 
It was reported, that the Officers of 


Horſe in the Council were all for a 


Storm, and the Foot Officers for ap- 
proaching. The chief Care and O- 
verſight of the Approaches was com- 


mitted to Philip Skippon, a Man often 


mention'd in the firſt Part of this Hi- 
' ſtory, who had been an old Officer, 
and of good Experience in the Low 


Countries, and was now made Ser- 


jeant-Major-General of the Army, by 


the abſolute Power of the two Houſes; 
and without the chearful Concurrence 
of the Earl of Ex; though Sir John 
Merrick, who had executed that Place 
by his Lordſhip's Choice from the Be- 
ginning, was prefer'd to be General 
of the Ordnance. | | 
The Approaches advanced very 
faſt, the Ground being in all Places as 
fit for that Work as could be, and the 
Town lying ſo low, that they had ea- 
fily raiſed many Batteries, from whence 


they ſhot their Cannon into the Town 


at a near Diftance, but without any 
_ conſiderable Execution; there being 
fewer loſt by that Service, than will 
be believ'd, and but one Man of 
Note, Lieutenant Colonel D' Es, a 
young Man of notable Courage, and 
Vivacity, who had his Leg ſhot off 
by a Cannon Bullet, of which he ſpee- 
dily and very chearfully died. From 


the Town there were frequent Sallies 


. With good Succeſs ; and very many Sol- 
diers, and ſome Officers, of the Ene- 
my were kill'd; more hurt; who 
were ſent to Hoſpitals near London; 


and thoſe that were ſent to London, as 


many Cart-Loads were, were brought 
in the Night, and diſpoſed with great 
Secrecy, that the Citizens might take 
no Notice of it; he Stratagems of 
this Kind are too ridiculous to be ſet 


down, though purſued then with great 


Induſtry ; infomuch as ſome were pu- 
_"- tas h 


and received Advertiſement 


niſh'd for reporting that there were 
many Soldiers kilPd, and hurt before 
Reading; and it was a Mark of Ma- 


lignity to believe thoſe Reports: So 


unfit the People were to be truſted 


with all Truths. | 
Mithin a Week after the Beginning 


of the Siege, Sir Arthur Afton, the 
Governor, being in a Court of Guard 


near the Line which was neareſt to the 


Enemies Approaches, a Cannon-ſhot 
accidentally lighted upon the Top of 
it, which was cover'd with Brick-tyle, 
a Piece whereof, the Shot going 
through, hit the Governor in the 


Head, and made that Impreſſion up- 


on him, that his Senſes ſhortly fail'd 
him; ſo that he was not only diſabled 
afterwards from executing in his own 
Perſon, but incompetent for Counſel 
or Direction; ſo that the chief Com- 
mand was devolv'd to Colonel Richard 
Fielding, who was the eldeſt Colonel 
of the Garriſon. This Accident was 
then thought of great Misfortune to 


the King, for there was not in his Ar- 
my an Officer of greater Reputation, 


and of whom the Enemy had a great- 
er Dread. The next Night after this 


Accident, but before it was known at 


Oxford, a Party from thence under 
the Command of Mr. Wilmot the 


Lieutenant General of the Horſe, 


without any ſignal Oppoſition, put in 
a Supply of Powder, and a Regiment 
of five hundred Foot into the Town, 
from 
thence of the Governor's Hurt, and 
that they muſt expect to be reliey'd 
within a Week, beyond which Time 
they ſhould not be able to hold our. 
How ill the King was provided for 
ſuch an Expedition, will beſt appear 

by remembring how his Forces were 
then ſcatter*d, and the preſent Poſture 


he was then in at Oxford. 


The nimble and the ſucceſsful 
Marches of Sir Villiam Waller, whom 


we left triumphing in Wales, after his 


ſtrange Surprize of the Lord Herbert's 


Forces near Glocefter, cauſed the King 


to ſend Prince Maurice with a ſtrong 
Party of Horſe and Dragoons to attend 


him, who moved from Place to Place 


with as great Succeſs as Speed, after 


his Succeſs at Hynam; and to make 


the Shame of thoſe Officers the leſs, 
with the Spirit of Victory doubled up- 
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on him, he came before Hereford, a 


Town very well affected, and reaſon- 


| ably well fortified, having a ſtrong 
Stone-Wall about it, and ſome Can- 


non, and there being in it ſome Sol- 


diers of good Reputation, and many 
Gentlemen of Honour, and Quality; 
and three or four hundred Soldiers, 


beſides the Inhabitants well arm'd; 
yet, without the Loſs of one Man on 
either Side, to the Admiration of all, 


who then heard it, or ever ſince heard 
of it, he perſwaded them fairly to yield 
up the Town, and yield themſelves 


Priſoners upon Quarter; which they 
did, and were preſently by him ſent 
for their better Security to Briſtol. 


From thence he march'd to Vor- 


ceſter, where his Conqueſts met ſome 
Stop; for though the Town was not 


ſo ſtrong, nor the Garriſon ſo great 
(I mean of Soldiers; for the Inhabi- 


tants were more) as Hereford, nor one 
Officer in it of more Experience than 
he had gotten this unhappy War, the 


Inhabitants had the Courage to reſolve 
not to admit any Summons or Meſ- 
ſenger from him; and when his Drum, 


acainſt all Signs made to him from 


the Walls not to approach, did not- 


_ withſtanding refuſe to return without 


delivering his Meſſage, they ſhot at 


him, and kilPd him ; and when Sir 


William Waller himſelf, to revenge 
that Affront, march'd with his whole 
Body towards them (there being only 


an old Gate without Bridge or Work 


before it, to hinder his Entrance into 
the Town) they entertain'd him ſo 


roughly, that he was forced to retire 
with the Loſs of ſome Officers, and 


about twenty Common Men ; after 


which, his Men having not been ac- 


cuſtom'd to ſuch Uſage, he got over 


the Severn again, and with quick 


Night Marches, fo avoided Prince 
Maurice (who took no leſs Pains to 
meet with him) that with ſome few 


light Skirmiſhes, in which he receiv'd 


ſmall Loſs, he carried his Party ſafe, 
and full of Reputation, through Glo- 
ceſter to the Earl of Eſex's Army be- 
fore Reading; himſelf being ſent for to 
London, upon a Deſign that muſt be 


hereafter mention'd. 


The great Want at Oxford (if any 


one particular might deſerve that 
Style, where all neceſſary Things were 


wanted) was Ammunition z and the 
only Hope of Supply was from the 
North; yet the Paſſage from - thence 


ſo dangerous, that a Party little infe- 


rior in Strength to an Army was ne- 
ceſſary to convey it; for, though the 


Earl of Newcaſtle, at that Time, was 
Maſter of the Field in Jortſbire, yet 


the Enemy was much ſuperior in all 
the Counties between that County and 
Oxford ; and had planted many Gar- 
riſons ſo near all the Roads, that the 
moſt private Mefſengers travell'd with 
great Hazard, three being intercept- 
ed for one that eſcaped. To clear 
theſe Obſtructions, and not without 
the Deſign of guarding and waiting on 
the Queen to Oxſord, if her Majeſty 
were ready for that Journey, at leaſt 
to ſecure a neceſſary Supply of Po.]. 
der, Prince Rupert in Perſon reſolv'd 
in Perſon to march towards the North, 
and about the Beginning of April, his 
Highneſs, with a Party of twelve hun- 
dred Horſe and Dragoons, and ſix or 
ſeven hundred Foot, march'd towards 
Lichfield; which if he could reduce, 
and ſettle there a Garriſon for the 
King, lay moſt convenient for that 
Northern Communication; and would 
with it diſſolve other little adjacent 
Holds of the Enemies, which contri- 
buted much to their Interruption. 

In his Way thither, he was to march 


through Bromicham, a Town in War- 


wickſhire before mention'd, and of as 
great Fame for Diſloyalty to the King, 

as any Place in England. It is before 
remember'd, that the King in his 
March from Shrew/bugy, notwith- 
ſtanding the eminent Malignity of that 
People, had ſhew'd as eminent Com- 
paſſion to them; not giving Way 
that they ſhould ſuffer by the undiſtin- 
guiſhing Licence of the Soldier, or by 
the Severity of his own Juſtice; which 
Clemency of his, found ſo unequal a 
Return, that, the next Day after his 
Remove thence, the Inhabitants of 
that Place ſeized on his Carriages, 
wherein were his own Plate, and Fur- 
niture 3 and conveyed them to War- 
wick Caſtle ; and had from that Time, 
with unuſual Induftry and Vigilance, 
apprehended all Meſſengers who were 
employed, or ſuſpected to be fo, in 


the King's Service; and though it was 


never made a Garriſon by Direction 


/ 


in the Reign of. 
of the Parliament, being built in ſuch 
a Form, as was indeed hardly capable 
of being fortified, yet they had ſo 
great a Deſire to diſtinguiſh themſelyes 
from the King's good Subjects, that 
they caſt up little flight Works at both 


Ends of the Town, and barricaded 


the reſt, and "voluntarily engaged 
themſelves not to admitany Intercourſe 
with the King's Forces. WI 
In this Poſture Prince Rupert found 
them, having in the Town with them 
at that Time a Troop of Horſe, be- 
longing to the Garriſon of Lichfield, 
which was grown to that Strength, 
that it infeſted thoſe Parts exceeding- 
ly; and would in a ſhort Time have 
extended itſelf to a powerful Juriſdic- 
tion. His Highneſs hardly believing 
it poſſible, that when they ſhould dit- 
cover his Power, they would offer to 
make Reſiſtance, and being unwilling 
to receive Interruption in his more 
important Deſign, ſent his Quarter- 
Maſters thither to take up his Lodg- 
ing; and to aſſure them, That if they 
' behaved themſelves peaceably, they ſhould 
not ſuffer for what wgs paſt : But they 
had not Conſciences good enough to 
believe them, and abſolutely refuled to 


let him quarter in the Town; and 


from their little Works, with Mettle 
equal to their Malice, they diſcharg- 
ed their Shot upon him; but they were 
quickly overpower*d, and ſome Parts 
of the Town being fired, they were 
not able to contend with both Ene- 
mies; and, diſtracted between both, 
ſuffer'd the Aſſailant to enter without 
much Loſs ; who took not that Ven- 
geance upon them they deſerv'd. but 


made them expiate their Tranſgreſſions 


with paying a leſs Mul&, than might 
have been expected from their Wealth, 
if their Wickedneſs had been lefs. 
In the Entrance of this Town, and 
in the too eager Purſuit of that looſe 
Troop of Horſe that was in it, the 
Earl of Denbighb was unfortunately 
wounded with many Hurts on. the 
Head and Body with Swords, and 
\Poll-Axes; of which, within two or 


t) 1ree Days he died. Had it not been 


fo* this ill Accident, I ſhould not 
hate mention'd an Action of ſo little 
Ma nent, as was this of Bromicham. | 

Fi om Bromicham, the Prince, with- 
cout longer Stay than to remove two 


nothing that could be perform'd 
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or three flight Garriſons in the Way, 
which made very little Reſiſtance, 
march*d to Lichfield, and eaſily poſ- 


leſs'd himſelf of the Town, which lay 


open to all Comers; but the Cloſe 
(containing the Cathedral Church, 
and all the Clergy-Men's Houſes) 
was ſtrongly fortified, and reſolv'd a- 
againſt him. The Wall, about which 
there was a broad and deep Mote, was 
ſo thick, and ſtrong, that no Battery 
the Prince could raiſe, would make 


any Impreſſion; the Governor, one 


Colonel Rou/well, very reſolute; and 
the Garriſon of ſuch Men as were moſt 
tranſported with Superſtition to the 
Cauſe, in which they engaged, and in 
Number equal to the Ground they 
were to keep, and their Proviſions 
ample for a longer Time than it was 
fit the Prince ſhould ſtay before it. So 
that it was believ'd, when his High- 
neſs had in vain endeavour'd to pro- 
cure it by Treaty, he would not have 


engaged before it; for his Strength 


conſiſted, upon the Matter, wholly in 
Horſe; his Foot and Dragoons being 
an inconſiderable Force for ſuch an 
Attempt. But whether the Difficul- 


ties were not throughly diſcern'd, and 


weigh'd at firft, or whether the Im- 
portance of the Place was thought ſo 
great, that it was worth an equal Ha- 
zard, and Adventure, he reſolv'd not 
to move till he had tried the utter- 
moſt; and to that Purpoſe, drew 
what Addition of Force he could out 
of the Country, to ſtrengthen his 
Handful of Foot; and perſwaded ma- 
ny Officers, and Voluntiers of the 
Horſe to alight, and bear their Parts 
in Duty; with which they chearfully 
and gallantly comply'd; and in leſs 
than ten Days, he had drawn the 
Mote dry, and prepar'd Lwo Bridges 
for the Graff. The Beſieg ed omitted 
VI- 
gilant Men; and kill'd and wounded * 
many of the Beſiegers, ane] diſappoint- 
ed, and ſpoiled one Mine they had 
prepared. In the End, early in the 
Morning, the Prince having prepared 
all Things in Readineſs for the Aſſault, 
he ſprung, another Mint; which fuc- 
ceeded according to Wiſh, and made 
a Breach of twenty Foot in the Wall, 
in a Place leaſt ſuſpected by thoſe 
within; yet they defended it with all 
poſſible 


ible Courage and Reſolution ; and 
ill'd and hurt very many; ſome, 
Officers of prime Quality; whereof 


Colonel Wagſtaffe, and Major Leg, 


were the chief of the wounded ; and 


when they had enter'd the Breach, 
they continued the Diſpute ſo fiercely 


within (the Narrownels of the Breach, 


and the Aſcent not ſuffering many to 


kill'd Colonel Upher, and ſome other 
good Officers, and taken others Priſo- 
ners (for both Colonel Yagftaffe, and 
William Leg were in their Hands) they 
compell'd the Prince to conſent to ve- 
ry honourable Conditions ; which he 


' readily conſented to, as thinking him- 
ſelf a Gainer by the Bargain. And ſo 


the Garriſon march'd out with fair 


| Reſpect, and the Prince's Teſtimony 


of their having made a Couragious 
Defence; his Highneſs being very 


15 glad of his Conqueſt, though the Pur- 


chaſe had ſhrewdly ſhaken his Troops, 
and robb'd him of many Officers and 


Soldiers he much valued. At this 
Time, either the Day before, or the 


Day after this Action, Prince Rupert 
receiv'd a poſitive Order from the 
King, To make all poſſible Haſte, with 
all the Strength he had, and all he 
could draw together from thoſe Parts, 
zo the Relief of Reading; which was 
in the Danger we but now left it. 
Upon which his Highneſs, commit- 
ting the Government of Lichfield to 
Colonel Baggot, a Son of a good and 


powerful Family in that County, and - 


appointing his Troops to make what 


Haſte was poſſible after him, himſelf 


with a few Servants came to Oxford to 
attend the King, whom he found gone 
towards Reading. „ 

The Importunity from that Garri- 
ſon for Relief, was ſo peremptory, 
and the Concernment ſo great in their 


Preſervation, that the King found it 


would not bear the neceſſary Delay of 
Prince Rupert's returning with his 
Forces; and therefore his Majeſty in 
Perſon, with thoſe Horſe and Foot 


which he could ſpeedily draw together, 


leaving very few behind him in Ox- 
ford, or in any other Garriſon, ad- 
vanced towards Reading; hoping, 


and that was the utmoſt of his Hope, 


the Lord Digby, Colonel Gerrard, 


enter together, and no Horſe being 
able to get over) that after they had 
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| that he might with the Aſſiſtance of 


the Garriſon, be able to force one 


Quarter, and ſo draw out his Men; 
and by the Advantage of thoſe Rivers 


which divided the Enemy, and by 
the Paſſes, be able to retire to Oxford; 
for being joyn'd, he could not have 
equalled one half of the Enemies Ar- 
my. When the King drew near the 
Town, the Day being paſs'd whereon 


they had been promiſed, or had pro- 


miſed themſelves Relief, he was en- 
counter'd by a Party of the Enemy, 
which defended their Poſt, who being 


quickly ſeconded by Supplies of Horſe 


and Foot from all their Quarters, after 
a very ſharp Conflict, in which many 
fell on both Sides, the King's Party, 
commanded by the Earl of Forth him- 
{elf (the General) conſiſting of near 


one thouſand Muſqueteers, were forc- 


ed to retire to their Body; which they 
did the ſooner, becauſe thoſe of the 
Town made no Semblance of endra- 
vouring to joyn with them; which was 


what they chiefly rely'd upon. The 


Reaſon of that was, ' the Garriſon not 
ſeeing their Relief coming, had ſent 
for a Parley to the Enemy, which was 
agreed to, with a Truce for ſo many 
Hours, upon which Hoſtages were 
deliver'd ; and a Treaty begun, when 
the King came to relieve it. Upon 
the View of the Enemy's Strength, 
and Intrenchment, all were of Opi- 
nion that the ſmall Forces of the King 
would not be able to raiſe the Siege, 
or to joyn with thoſe in the Town; 
and in this melancholick Concluſion 
his Majeſty retired for the preſent, re- 
ſolving to make any other reaſonable _ 
Attempt the next Day. In the mean 
Time, fome Soldiers found means to 


eſcape out of the Town, and Colonel 


Fielding himſelf in the Night came to 
the King, and told him the Stare they 
were in; That they were in Treaty, 


and believ'd he might have very good 


Conditions, and Liberty to march away 
with all their Arms and Baggage; 
which was ſo welcome News, that the 
King bid him, Prince Rupert being, 
then preſent, That if he could procur e 


ſuch Conditions, he ſhould accept them; : 


for indeed the Men and the Ar ms 
were all that the King deſir'd, the 


Loſs of either of which was liks: to 


prove fatal to him. The King con- 


t aued 
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tinued ſtill at Netzlebeck, a Village ſe- 
ven or eight Miles diſtant from Read- 


ing, to attend the Succeſs of the 'Frea- 


ty; reſolving, if it ſucceeded not, 
to try the utmoſt again for their Re- 


demption ; but all Men praying hear- 
tily for Liberty to march off upon the 
Treaty; the next Day theſe Articles 
were agreed on. | 3 

1. That the Governor, Commanders, 
and Soldiers, both Horſe and Foot, 
might march out with Flying Colours, 
Arms, and four Pieces of Ordnance, 
Ammunition, Bag and Baggage, light 


Match, Bullet in Mouth, Drums beat 


ing, and Trumpets ſounding. 
2. That they might have free Paſſage 


to bis Majeſty's City of Oxford, with: 


aut Interruption of any of the Forces un- 
der the Command of his Excellency the 


| Earl of Eſſex; provided the ſaid Go- 


vernor, Commanders, and Soldiers, uſe 
no Hoſtility until they come to Oxford. 
3. That what Perſons were acciden- 


| tally come to the Town, and ſhut up by 
the Siege, might have Liberty to paſs 
without Interruption; ſuch Perſons only 


excepted, as had run away from the Ar- 
ny under the Command of the Earl of 
4. That they ſhall have fifty Car- 
riages for Baggage, ſick, and hurt 


| 65 7 hat the Inhabitants of the Town 


of Reading /hould not be prejudiced in 
their Eſtates, or Perſons, © either by 


Plundering or Impriſonment ; and that 


they who would leave the Town, might 
have free Leave, and Paſſage, ſafely to 


go to what Place they would, with their 
Goods, within the Space of fix. Weeks 


after the Surrender of the Town. , - 


6. That the Garriſan ſhould quit the 


Town by twelve. of the Clock the next 


Morning; and that the Earl of Eſſex 
ſhould provide a Guard for the Security 
of the Garriſon Soldiers, when they be- 
gun to march,  __ "i lrg o9 

Upon theſe Articles, ſign'd by the 
Earl of Ehex, the Town was deliver'd 


on the 27th Day of April (being with- 


in a Fortaight after the Siege begun) 


and the Garriſon march'd to the King, 


who ftay*d for them, and with him to 

Oxford. But at their coming out of 

the Town, and paſſing through the 

Enemy's Guards, the Soldiers 3 

not only reviled, and reproachfully 
Ti N 


Oxford, 


uſed, hut many of them diſarm'd, and 
moſt of the Waggons plunder'd, in 
the Preſence of the Earl of Zfex him 
ſelf, and the chief Officers ;  who' 
ſeem'd to be offended at it, and not to 
be able to prevent it; the Unrulineſs 
of the Common Men being ſo great. 
As this Breach of the Articles was ve- 
ry notorious, and inexcuſable, ſo it 
was made the Riſe, Foundation, and 
Excuſe for barbarous Injuſtice of the 
ſame kind throughout the greateſt 
Part of the War; inſomuch as the 
King's Soldiers afterward, when it was 
their Part to be preciſe in the Obſer- 
vation of Agreements, mutinouſly re- 
member'd the Violation at Reading; 
and thereupon exerciſed the ſame Li- 
cence; from thence, either Side hav- 


Ing ſomewhat to 2 85 to the other, 


the requiſite Honeſty and Juſtice of 
obſerving Conditions was mutually, as 
it were by Agreement, for a long 
Cnr Eo: 
There had been, in the Secret Com- 
mittee for the carrying on the War, 


forming thoſe Deſigns, and admini- 


ſtring to the Expences thereof, a long 


Debate with great Difference of Opi- 
nion, whether they ſhould not march 
directly with their Army to beſiege 
4 where the King and the Court 
was, rather than Reading; and if they 
had taken that Reſolution, as Mr. 
Hambgen, and all they who deſir'd ſtill 
to ſtrike at the Root, very earneſt ly in- 
ſiſted upon, without doubt they had put 


the King's Affairs into great Confuſion. 


For, beſides that Oxford was not tolera- 
bly fortified, nor the Garriſon well pro- 
vided for, the Court, and Multitude of 
Nobility, and Ladies, and Gentry, with 
which it was inhabited, bore any kind 
of Alarm very ill. But others, who 
did not yet think their Army well e- 
nough compoſed to reſiſt all Tempta- 
tions, nor enough ſubdued in their In- 
clinations to Loyalty, and Reverence to- 
wards the Perſon of the King, had no 
Mind it ſhould beſiege the very Place 


where the King himſelf was; and the 


Errl of Eſſem himſelf, who was yet the 
Soul of the Army, had no Mind to that 
Enterprize; and ſo the Army march'd, 
as hath been ſaid, directly to Reading, 
with the Succeſs that is mention'd. 
Though, at the Inſtant, the Par- 
lament was highly pleas'd with the 
n | get” 
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getting the Town, and the King as 
well gontented, when he ſaw his en- 
tire Garriſon ſafely joyn'd to the reſt 
. of his Army (for it cannot be denied 
the Joy was univerſal through the 
King's Quarters, upon the Aſſurance 
that they had recover'd near four thou- 
ſand gocd Men, whom they bad gi- 
ven for loſt) yet, according to the Vi- 
ciſſitudes in War, when the Accounts 
were caſt up, either Party grew quick- 
ly diffatisfied with its Succeſs. The 
King was no ſooner return*d to Oxford, 

but upon Conference between the Offi- 
cers and Soldiers, there grew a Whil- 

per, That there bad not been fair Car- 

ringe, and that Reading had been be- 


tray'd, and from thence made a Noiſe 


through Oxford; and at the very next 
Day, and at the ſame Time, Colonel 
Fielding, upon whom the Diſcourſes 
reflected, came to the King to defire, 
That an Actount might be taken of the 
whole Buſineſs at a Council of War for 
his Vindication; and the Common Sol- 
diers, in a diſorderly Manner, To re- 
quire Fuſtice against Hi m for botraying, 
aud delivering up the Town to the Re- 
hels'; which they avow'd with fo 
much Confidence, with the Mention 
of ſome Particulars, as that his Ma- 
jeſty gave preſet Order for his Com- 
mitment and Trial at a Court of War; 
the King himfelf being 1 
incenſed againſt him, for that Clau 
in the third Artiele, which gave Li- 
berty to all Who were accidentally 
come to the Town, and fhut up- by a 
Siege, to paſs Without Interruption, 
wherein there was an Exception of 
ſuch Perfons'who had run away from 
the Earl of Ee s Army, and by 
virtue of that Exception ſome Soldiers 
Were taken after the rendering of the 
Town, and were execute. 
And though the Colonel excuſed 
himſelf, A, being no more concern'd to 
anſwer for the Articles, than every 


Member of "the Council of War, by 
which they cwere agreed; yet it was al- 


ledged, That the Council of War bad 
"been induced to conſent to thoſe Articles, 
upon the ColonePs Averment, that the 
Ming had feen them, and approvd of 
"them. Whereas his Majeſty had ne- 
ver ſeen any Articles in Writing, but 
only conſented, that they ſhould 
march away with their Arms and 


Baggage, if the Enemy agreed to 
thoſe Conditions. I have not known 
the King more afflicted, than he was 
with that Clauſe, which he call'd no 
leſs, than giving up thoſe poor Men, 
ho out of Conſcience of their Rebellion, 
had betaken themſelves to his Protection, 
to be maſſacred and murder'd ly the 
Rebels, whom they had deſerled; and 
for the Vindication of himſelf therein, 
he immediately publiſh*d a Proclama- 
tion, in which he took Notice of that 


Clauſe, and declar'd to all the World, 


that he was not privy to, or in the 
leaſt Degree complying to that Ex- 

ception. ö Et 
But notwithſtanding all the Defence 

the Colonel could make for himſelf, 
though there was not indeed any Co- 
lour of Proof, that he had acted any 
Thing treacherouſly, he was, upon an 
Article, for not obeying Orders (for in 
this Agitation he had receiv*'d ſome 
ſuch, which he had net preciſely ob- 


ſerv'd) ſentenced. to. loſe his Head; 


which Judgment, after long and great 
Interceſſion, was, in the End, remit- 
ted by the King; but his Regiment 
diſpoſed to another; and he never 
reſtor'd to that Command. And 
though he had been always before of an 
unblemiſh'd Reputation for Honeſty, 
and Courage; and had heartily been 
engaged from the Beginning of- the 


Troubles, and been hurt in the Ser- 


vice, and he appear'd afterwards as à 
Voluntier, with the ſame Courage, in 
the moſt perilous Actions, and ob- 
tain'd a principal Command in ano- 
ther of the King's Armies, he never 
recover'd the Misfortune and Blemiſh 
of this Immputation. And yet I muſt 
profefs for my Part, being no Stran- 
ger to what was then alledg'd, and 
prov'd on either Party, I do believe 
him to have been free from any baſe 
Compliance with the Enemy, or any 
cowardly Declenſion of what was rea- 
ſonable to be attempted. So fatal are 
all Misfortunes, ' and fo difficult a 
Thing it is to play an after- Game 0 
Reputation, in that nice and jeaious 


, 


Profeſſion. | 
The Inconveniences, and Miſchieſs, 
that reſulted to the King from this 


Accident, were greater than were 2: 


that Time taken Notice of, for iro: 
this, the Fuctiensin Court, Army, ant 
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City (which afterwards grew.very trou- 


bleſome to the King) were dated, and 


took their Original; great Animoſities 


grew between the Officers of the Army 3 


ſome being thought to have been too paſ- 
ſionate, and ſollicitous in the Proſecu- 
tion of the Colonel, and too much to 
have countenanced the Rage and Fury 
of Common Soldiers in demanding 
Juſtice on their Officer; for ſome ſuch 


a kind of Clamour it begun. Others 


again were as much condemn'd for a 
palpable avow'd Protection of him, 
thereby to ſhew their Power, that a 


Perſon they favour'd, ſhould not ſuf- 


fer ; and -of both theſe, ſome were 


more violent than they ſhould have 


been; which ſeveral Inclinations equal- 
ly poſſeſs d the Court, ſome believing 
that he was really guilty of Treachery, 
though not ſo clearly provid ; and 
therefore that, being within the Mer- 
cy of the Law, upon another Article, 
no Mercy ought to be ſhew*d to him: 


others as really ſuppoſing him inno- 
cent, and therefore thinking it great 


Pity, ſeverely to take the Forfeiture, 


upon ſuch a Point, as few Officers of 
the Army did not know themſelves 


guilty in: Theſe ſuppoſing the for- 
mer too full of Rigour, and Uncha- 


ritableneſs; and they again accuſing 


the other of too much Lenity, and In- 
dulgence; whilſt many Gentlemen of 


Honour, and Quality, whoſe Fortunes 
were embark'd with the King, grew 


extremely ' jealous, that the Parlia- 
ment had corrupted ſome of the King's 
Officers with Rewards; and that o- 
thers had Power to protect them from 
Puniſhment, and Diſcovery; and the 


Soldiers again as much incenſed, that 


their Lives muſt be ſacrificed, upon 
Caſual and Accidental Treſpaſſes, to 
the Animoſity and Jealouſy of thoſe 


who run not the ſame Dangers with 
them. | | 
But theſe Indiſpoſitions, and Di- 
ſtempers, were the Effects of the Exi- 
gents of that Time (I with the Hu- 
mours had been impair'd when the 
Times mended) and very many who 
ſaw the King's Condition very low in 
an Inſtant, and believ'd the Rebels to 
be moſt flouriſhing, would look no 
farther for a Feaſon, than the Loſs of 
Reading ; though they had all ſtill 
but the Town ; which was never in- 


tended to be kept. It is moſt certain, 


that the King himſelf was ſo far from 


believing the Condition he was in to 
be tolerable, that upon the News of 
the Earl of Eßer's Advance towards 
Oxfcrd, within four or five Days after 
the Loſs of Reading; he once re- 


ſolv'd, and that by the Advice of the 


chief Officers of his Army, to march 


away tawards the North, to joyn with 
the Earl of Newteftle, And if the 
Earl of Zfzx had, at that Time, but 
made any Shew of moving with his 
whole Body that Way, I do verily 
perſwade myſelf, Oxford itſelf, and all 
the other Garriſons of thoſe Parts, had 
been quitted to them; but thoſe Fears 
were quickly compoſed, by an Aſſu- 


rance of the EarPs Stay at Readiug; 


and that he was not in a Poſture for a 
preſent March, and that his Numbers 


had been ſhrewdly leſſen'd by the 
Siege; whereupon the King reſolv'd 
to abide him, and give him Battle a- 


bout Oxford, if he advanced; and, 


in the mean Time, encamped his Foot 


upon the Down, about a Mile from 
Abingdon; which was the head Quar- 
ter for his Horſe. | 5 

When the Seaſon of the Year grew 


ripe for taking the Field, the Earl of 


Effex found that his too early March 


had nothing advanced his Affairs; the 
Soldiers having perform'd ſo ftritt 
Duty, and lodging upon the Ground, 


in Froſt and Rain, before Reading, 
had ꝓroduced great Sickneſs and Diſ- 
eaſes in his Army, which had waſted 
abundance of his Men; ſo that he 


rather wanted another Winter Quar- 


ter to recover, and recruit his Men, 
than an Opportunity to engage them in 
Action; which he found would be too 
often adminiſter?d. © He ſent: daily 


Importunities to the Parliament for 


Supplies of all Kinds, which they were 
not enough furniſhed with to ſatisfy 


him; new Diviſions: and Animoſities 


aroſe there, to perplex their Counſels. 


Their Triumph upon the taking of 


Reading, which they had celebrated 


with loud Feſtivity, and made the 


City believe that all thoſe Benefits 


would attend it, which they knew 
-wou!d be moſt grateful to them, ap- 
pear'd now without any Fruit; the 


King had all his Forces and Army en- 


ttre, and had only loſt a Town that he 
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never: meant to keep, and which they 
knew not what to do with; and wWas 
now ready to come into the Field, 
when theirs was deſtitute of Health, 
and all thoſe Accommodations, which 
muſt enable them to march: And 
their General, every Day reiterated 
his Complaints, and reproach'd them 


with the unſkilful Orders they had ſent 


him, by which, againſt all the Ad- 
vice and Arguments he had given 
them, he was reduced to that Extre- 
mity. | | Oe a 
Whilſt both Armies lay quiet, the 
one about Reading, the other about 
Abingdon or Oxford, without attempt- 
ing one upon the other, or any Action, 
ſave ſome ſmall Enterprizes by Parties 
(in which the King got Advantage; 


as particularly the young Earl of Nor. 


thampton fortunately encounter'd a 
Party of Horſe and Foot from Vor- 
thampton, which thought themſelves 
ſtrong enough to attempt upon Ban- 
bury :: But he having routed their 


Horſe, kill'd above two hundred of 


their Foot, and took as many more 
Priſoners, moſt whereof were ſhrewd- 
ly hurt, the young Earl that Day ſa - 


_- crificing to the Memory of his Father) 
the King receiv'd, from the Earl of 


Newcaſtle, by a ſtrong, Party of Horſe, 
a good and ample Supply of Ammu- 
nition-z the Want whereof all Men 


look*d | upon with great Horror. 


As ſoon as this was atriv*d, and the 
King had heard, that his Armies, 

both in the North, and Weſt, begun 
the King ber Huſband with Arms and 


to flouriſh, and thought himſelf well 
provided to encounter the Earl of E/- 
ſex, if he deſired it; his Majeſty re- 


ſolv'd once more to try, whether the 
two Houſes would incline to a rea- 


ſonable Peace, and to that Purpoſe 
ſent a Meſſage to them by an expreſs 
Servant of his own... 5 

Which Meſſage was receiv'd by the 


Houſe of Peers (to whom it was di- 


rected) with all Demonſtration of Re- 
ſpect, and Duty, and the Meſſenger 
very civilly intreated by them; but 
' when they communicated it to the 
Houſe of Commons, and defired their 
Concurrence in preparing an Addreſs 
to the King ſuitable to his gracious In- 


vitatzon, that Houle was ſo far from 


concurring with them, that they gave 


immediate Order {which was executed 


; _ 1 
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accordingly) for the Apprehenſion, 
and Commitment of the Gentleman 
who brought the Meſſage; and de- 


clared, That they would proceed again 


bim at a Council ef War, upon the 
Order formerly made by them when 


the Treaty was at Oxford, That any 


Perſon coming from Oxford - 4without 


their Generals Paſs,' or one from the 


Houſes, ſhould be punifh'd as a Spy; to 
which Order as the Peers never con- 

ſented, ſo the King had never, till this 
Commitment, Notice of it; and 
themſelves, after the making it, had 


ſent ſeveral Meſſengers to the King, 


without any Formality of Paſs or 

The- Lords did what they could, 
publickly and privately, to diſſwade 
this Courſe; but they could not pre- 
vail: The Houſe of Commons find- 
ing that the very Imagination that a 
Peace might be concluded, infinitely 
retarded their carrying on the War, 
and made not only thoſe who were yet 
free, not eaſy to be drawn in; but 
many who were engaged, remiſs, and 
willing to retire; therefore they re- 
ſolv'd to proceed with that Vigour, 
and Reſolution, that no reaſonable 
Man ſhould believe it poſſible for the 


King to gain a Peace but by ſeducing 


them, which ſeem'd at leaſt equally 
impoſſible. To this Purpoſe, inſtead 
of returning any Anſwer to the King's 
Meſſage, within three Days after 
the receiving it, they impeach'd the 
Queen of High Treaſon, for aſſiſting 


Ammunition, in the Proſecution of the 


War againſt them , an Attempt as un- 


heard of among all the Acts of their 
Pred-ceflors, and as ſurprizing as any 
Thing they had yet ventured upon. 

There had been, ſome Months be- 


fore, a Deſign of Prince Rupert upon 


the City of Briſtol, by Correſpondence 
with ſome of the ckief Inhabitants of 
the City, who were weary of the Ty- 
ranny of the Parligment.z' but it had 
been ſo unhappily carried, that, when 


the Prince was near the Town, with 


ſuch a Party of Horſe and Foot, as 


he made Choice of, it was diſcover'd, 
and many principal Citizens appre- 
hended byNathanzel Fiennes, Son to tlie 
Lord Sar, and then Governor of that 
City for che Parliament; at this Time, 


ſpecial 


— 
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Ipecial Direction and Order was ſent 
thither, That be ſbould, with all Seve- 


rity, and Expedition, proceed againſt 
thoſe Conſpirators; (as they called 
them) and thereupon, by a Sentence 
and Judgment of a Council of War, 
Alderman: 2tomans, who had been 
High Sheriff of the City, and of great 
Reputation in it, and George Bourchier, 
another Citizen of principal Account, 
were (againſt all Interpoſition his Ma- 
jeſty could make) both hanged s and 
all other imaginable Acts done, to let 
all the World ſee that there was no 
Way to Peace but by the Sword. 


But to proceed : The Earl of Eſes, 


by the great Decay and Sicknels ot his 
Army, was not, in near fix Weeks, 
able to remove from Reading; 


which many Men concluded, able! 


could not he reaſonably foreſeen, that 


if Reading had held out many Days 
longer, he would have been compell'd 
to raiſe his Siege; and that was the 
Reaſon: the Earl gave for granting ſo 
good Conditions: For if he could 
have ſtayed: longer before it, ' he well 
knew, they muſt have yielded on 
worſe Terms ; neither feared he the 
King would be able to relieve it. In 
the End, there being no other Way 
to quiet the City of London, he 


march'd towards Oxford's: but, in 


truth, rather to ſecure Buctinghamſbire, 
which was now infeſted by the King's 
Horſe, than to diſquiet that Place. 
And to that Purpoſe, he fixed his 
head Quarter at Thame, ten Miles from 
Oxford, and upon the very Edge of 
the other-County. 8 

In the Beginning of the War, the 
Army in Scotland having been lately 
diſbanded, many Officers of that Na- 
tion, who had ſerv'd in Germany and 
France, betook themſelves to the Ser- 
vice of the Parliament; whereof di- 
vers were Men of good Conduct, and 
Courage; though there were more as 
bad as the Cauſe in which they engag- 
ed. Of the former Sort, Colonel 
Hurry was a Man of Name and Repu- 
tation, and an excellent Officer of 
Horſe, and had commanded thoſe 
HForſe at Edge-Hill, under Balfour, 
which had preſerv'd their Army there 
and finding himſelf not ſo well re- 


garded, as, he thought, he had de- 


was no eaſy Thing to va- 


ſerv'd, as it 
© a 
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lue that People at the Rate they did 
ſet upon themſelves; and being with» 
out any other Affection for their Ser- 
vice, than their Pay inclined him to, 
he reſõlv'd to quit them, and go to 
the King; in order to which, he had 
kept Correſpondence with the Earl of 
Brainford, the King's General; under 

whoſe Command he had formerly 


ſerv'd in Germany, Whilſt the Earl 


of Fſſex remain'd at Thame, and his 
Army quarter'd thereabour, Hurry - 
came to Oxford, in Equipage that be- 
came a Colonel of Horſe, who had 
receiv'd good Pay; and the very Next 
Day after he came, having been very 
graciouſly receiv'd by the King, to 
give Proof that he brought his whole 
Teart with him, he went to Prince 
Rupert, acquainting him where the 
Parliament Horſe lay, and how looſe 
they were in their Quarters z and to 
Narr a Teſtimony of his Fidelity to the 
ing, he deſir'd to march a Voluntier 
with a good Party, to make an At- 
tempt upon the Enemy; and the 
Prince aſſigning a ſtrong Party for the 
Service, he accompanied, and con- 
ducted them out of the Common 
Road, till they came to a Town, 
where a Regiment of the Parliament's 
Horſe was quartet*d ;- which they beat 
up, and kill'd, or took, moſt of the 
Officers and Soldiers; and then fell 
upon theſe other Quarters, by which 
they had paſſed before, with the like 
Succeſs z ſo return'd to Oxford with 
many Priſoners, and with notable. 
Damage to the Enemy: 
As ſoon as he return'd, he made a- 
nother Propoſition to the Prince for 
the attacking the Quatters near Thame ; 
through which he paſs'd, when he 
eame to Oxford, and ſo was well ac- 
quainted with the Poſture in which 
they were, and affured the Prince, 
That, if he went about it Time enough, 


before there ſhould be any Alteration in 


their Quarters, which he believꝰd the Ge- 


neral woutd quickly make, the Enter- 


priſe would ſncceed. The Prince was ſo 
well ſatisfied with what he had already 
done, that he reſolv'd to conduct the 
next Adventure himſelf, which he did 
very fortunately. They went out of the 
Ports of Oxford in the Evening upon 
a Saturday, and march'd beyond all 
the Quarters as far as Wickham, and 
XxX fell 
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fell in there at the farther End of the 
Town towards London, from whence 


no Enemy was expected, and ſo no 


Guards were kept there. A Regiment 
of Horſe and of Foot, were lodged 


there, which were cut off, or taken 
Priſoners; and all the Horſes, and a 


good Booty brought away. From 


thence they march'd back ward to ano- 


* 


ther Quarter, within leſs than two 


Miles of the General's own Quarters; 
where his Men lodged with the ſame 
Security they had done at Wictham, 
not expecting any Enemy that Way ; 
and ſo met with the ſame Fate the o- 
thers had done; and were all kill'd, 
or made Priſoners, Thus having per- 
form'd, at leaſt as much as they had 
propofed to do, and being laden with 
Pribnen, and Booty, - and the Sun be- 
ing now riſing, the Prince thought it 
Time to retire to Oxford, and gave 


Orders to march accordingly with all 


convenient Speed, till they ſhould 


come to a Bridge, which was yet two 
Miles from them, where he had ap- 
pointed a Guard to attend, to favour 


their Retreat. nf ie 
But the Alarm had been brought to 


the Earl of Eſſex, from all the Quar- 


ters, who quickly gathered thoſe 


Troops together, which were neareſt ; 


and directed thoſe to follow the Prinee, 
and to entertain him in Skirmiſhes, 
till himſelf ſnould come up with the 
Foot, and ſome other Troops; which 
he made all poſſible Haſte to do. So 
that when the Prince had almoſt paſs'd 
a fair Plain, or Field, call'd Chal. 
grave Field, from whence he was to 
enter a Lane, which continued to the 
Bridge 3 the Enemies Horſe were diſ. 


cover'd marching. after them with 


Speed; and as they might eaſily over- 
take them in the Lane, ſo they muſt as 
eaſily have put them into great Diſorder. 


Therefore the Prince reſolv'd to ex- 
ect, and ſtand them upon the open 
Field, though his Horſe were all tired, 


and the Sun was grown very hot, it 
being about eight of the Clock in the 
Morning inn ning, fo 
He then directed. That the Guard 
of the Priſoners ſhould make what Haſte 
they could to the Bridge, but that all 


the reſt ſhould return; for ſome were en- 


ter'd the Lane: And. ſo he placed 
himſelt and his Troops, as he thought 


with Knighthood, and a Commiſſion 
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fit, in that Field to receive the Ene- 
my; which made more Haſte, and 
with leſs Order than they ſhould have 
done; and being more in Number 
than the Prince, and confiſting of ma- 


ny of the principal Officers, who hav- 


ing been preſent with the Earl of E/. 
ſer, when the Alarm came, ſtayed 
not for their o] Troops, but joyn'd 


with thoſe Who were ready in the Pur. 


ſuit, as they thought, of a flying E- 
nemy, or ſuch as would eaſily be ar- 
reſted in their haſty Retreat; and, 
having now overtaken them, meant 
to take Revenge themſelves for the 
Damage they had receiv'd that Night, 
and Morning, before the General 
could come up to have a Share in the 
Victory, though his Troops were even 
in View. But the Prince entertain'd 


them ſo roughly, that though they 


charged him very bravely and obſti- 
nately, being many of their beſt Offi- 
cers, of which the chiefeſt falling, the 

reſt ſhew'd leſs Vigour, in a ſhort 
Time they broke, and fled, and were 
purſued till they came near the Earl of 


Eſſex's Body; which being at near a 


Miles Diſtance, and making a Stand 
to receive their flying Troops, and to 
be inform'd of their Diſaſter, the 
Prince with his Troops haſten'd his 
Retreat, and paſs'd the Lane, and 
came ſafe to the Bridge before any of 
the Earl's Forces came up; who ſound 
it then to no Purpoſe to go farther, 
there being a good Guard of Foot, 
which had likewiſe Iined both Sides 


of the Hedges a good Way in the 


Lane. Thus the Prince, about Noon; 
or ſhortly after, enter d Oxford, with 


near two hundred Priſoners, ſeven 


Cornets of Horſe, and four Enſigns of 
Foot, with moſt of the Men he car- 
ried from thence; few only having 
been kill'd in the Actinn, whereof 
ſome were of Nane 

The Prince preſented Colonel Hur- 


9 to the King with a great Teſtimo- 
ny of the Courage he had ſhew'd 


in the Action, as well as of his Coun- 
ſel, and Conduct in the whole; Which 
was very dextrous, and could have 
been perform'd by no Man, who 
had not been very converſant in the 
Quarters of thoſe he deſtroyed. Up- 
on which the King honou'd him 


to 
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to raiſe a Regiment of Horſe; and e- 
very Body magnified and extolled 
him, as they uſually do a Man who 


hath good Luck, and the more, be. 


cauſe he was a Scotch-Man, and pro- 
feſs'd a Repentance for having been in 


Rebellion againft the King. He de- 


ſerves this Teſtimony and Vindication 
to be given him, againſt the Calum- 
nies which were raiſed againſt him, 
as if be had broken his Truſt, and de- 
ſerted the Service ef the Parliament, 
and betrayed them tothe King, which 
Ii not true. He had own'd, and pub- 

liſn'd his Diſcontents long before, 
and demanded Redreſs, and Juſtice, 


in ſome Particulars from the Parlia- 


ment, in which the Earl of Efex 


thought he had Reaſon; and wiſſid he 
might receive Satisfaction. But the 
Man was in his Nature proud, and 
imperious ; had raiſed many Enemies; 


was a Man of Licenſe, and commit- 
ted many Diſorders of that kind. He 
was however a good Officer in the 
Field'; regular and vigilant in march- 
ing, and in his Quarters; which the 
Parliament thought other Men would 
attain to, who had fewer Vices; and 
therefore granted nothing that he had 
deſired, upon which he declared, he 
would ſerve them no longer; and deli- 
ver'd up his Commiſſion to the Earl of 
Eſex; and then being preſsd to pro- 


miſe, that he would not ſerve the 


King; he poſitively refuſed to give 
any ſuch Engagement; and after he 
had ſtayed in London about a Month, 
and had receiv*d Encouragement from 
ſome Friends in Oxford, he came thi- 
ther in the Manner ſet down before. 
The Prince's Succeſs in this laſt 
March was very ſeaſonable, and raiſed 
the Spirits at Oxford very much, and 
for ſome Time allayed the Jealouſies, 
and Animoſities, which too often 
broke out in ſeveral Factions to the 
Diſquiet of the King. It was viſibly 
great in the Number of the Priſoners; 
whereof many were of Condition, and 
the Names of many Officers were 
known, who were left dead upon the 
Field, as Colonel Gunter, Who was 
look'd upon as the beſt Officer of 
Horſe they had, and a Man of known 


Malice to the Government of the 
Church; which had drawn ſome-ſe- 
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vere? Cenfure upon him beſore the 


Troubles, and for which he had ſtill 


meditated Revenge. Ons of the Pt 


ſoners taken in the Action, ſaid, Tt 


Be was iconfident Mr. Hambden + Was 


burt, for he ſaw him ride off before the 


Action was done, which he never uſed 
to do, with his Head banging down, and 
reſting bis Hands upon the Neck of bis 
Horſe; by. which he concluded be was 


a, 


brd. The News the next Day made 


the Victory much more important, 


than it was thought to have been. 
There was full Information brought of 
the great Loſs the Enemy had ſuſ- 
tain'd in their Quarters, by which 


three or four Regiments were utterly 


broken and loſt: The Names of ma- 
ny Officers, of the beſt Account, werę 
known, who were either kill'd upon 


the Place, or ſo hurt as there remainꝰ'd 


little Hope of their Recovery. in 
Among the Priſoners,” there were 
taken Colonel Sheffield; a younger Son 
of the Earl of Mulgrave, and one Co- 
lonel Bech a Scoteb- man; who, being 
both viſibly wounded, acted their 
Hurts ſo well, and pretended to be ſo 


ready to expire, that upon their Pa- 


roles neither to endeavour nor endure 
a Reſcue, they were ſufferꝰd to reſt at 


a private Houſe in the Way, within a 


Mile of the Field, till their Wounds 
ſhould be dreſs' d, and they recover ſo 


much Strength as to be able to render 


themſelves Priſoners at Oxford. But 
the King's Forces were no ſooner 


gone, than they found Means to ſend 


to their Comrades, and were the next 
Day ſtrong enough, to ſuffer them- 


ſelves to be removed to Thame, by a 


ſtrong Party ſent from the Earl of EV 


ſex; and, between denying that they 
had promiſed, and ſaying, that they 


would perform it, they never ſubmit- 


ted themſelves to be Priſoners, as much 


againſt the Law of Arms, as their 
taking Arms was againſt their Alle 
giance. But that which would have 
been look*d upon as a conſiderable Re + 
compence for a Defeat, could not but 
be thought a great Addition to the 


Victory, which was the Death of Mr. 


Hambaen'; who, being ſhot into the 


Shoulder with a Brace of Bullets, 
which brake the Bone, within three 
Weeks after died with extraordinary 


12 Pain; 
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Pain; to as great a Conſternation of 
all that Party; as if their whole Army 
had been defeated or cut off. A 
Many Men obſerv'd (as upon ſig- 
nal Turns of great Affairs, as this was, 
ſuch Obſervations are frequently made) 
that the Field in which the late Skir- 
miſh was, and upon which Mr, /Zamb- 
dien receiv'd his Deaths Wound, Chal+ 
grave Field, was the ſame Place in 


Which he had firſt executed the Ordi- 


nance of the Militia, and engaged that 
County, in which his Reputation was 
very great, in this Rebellion: And 
it was confeſsd by the Priſoners that 


were taken that Day, and acknow- 


ledged by all, chat upon the Alarm 
that Morning, after their Quarters 


were beaten up, he was exceeding ſol- 


licitous to draw Forces together to pur- 
ſue the Enemy; and, being a Colonel 
of Foot, 
Horſe as a Voluntier, who were firſt 
ready; and that when the Prince made 
a Stand, all the Officers were of Opi- 
nion to ſtay: till their Body came up, 
and he alone. (being ſecond to none 
but the General himſelf in the Obſerv- 
ance and Application of all Men) per- 
ſwaded and prevailed with them to 
advance; ſo violently did his Fate car- 
ry him, to pay the Mulct in the Place 
where he had committed the Tranſ- 
greſſion, about a Year before. 


The Earl of Eſex's Army was ſo 
weaken'd by theſe Defeats, and more 


by the Sickneſs that had waſted - it, 
that it was not thought ſafe to remain 
longer ſo near his unquiet and reſtleſs 
Enemies. The Factions, and Animo- 
fities at London, required his Preſence 
there; and he thought the Army 
would be fooner recruited there, than 
at ſo 
march*'d directly from Thame to Lon- 
don, where he found Jealouſy and 


Contention enough; leaving his Army 
- Whilſt 
the Affairs of the Parliament were in 
this Diſtraction, the King recover'd 


quarter'd about St. Alban s. 


great Reputation; and the Seaſon of 


the Year being fit for Action, all Diſ- 


contents, and Factious Murmurings, 
were adjourn'd to the next Winter. 
The End of the Treaty, in which 
we left the chief Commanders of the 
Corniſh Forces, with Commiſſioners 
of the other Weſtern Counties, was 


put himſelf among thoſe 


eat a Diſtance; ſo that he 


like that in other Places; for notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe extraordinary Obliga- 
tions of Oaths, and receiving the Sa- 
crament, Circumſtances in no other 
Treaty, the Parliament no ſooner 
ſent their Votes, and Declarations to 
them (the ſame which are before 
mention'd upon the Treaties in Zork- 
Hire, and Cheſhire) and ſome Mem- 
bers of their on ta overlook and per- 


plex them, but all peaceable Inclina- 


tions were laid aſide ; ſo that the 


Night before the Expiration of the 
Treaty and Ceſſation, James Chudleig 

the Major General of the Rebels, 
brought a ſtrong Party of Horſe and 
Foot within two Miles of yas 


the Head Quarter of the Corniſp, 


the very next Morning, the Ceſſation 


not being determin*d”till after twelve 


of the Clock in the Night, march d 
upon the Town, where they were not 
ſufficiently provided for them. For 
though the Commanders of the Cor- 

niſb had employ'd their Time, as uſe- 
fully as they could, during the Ceſſa- 
tion, in preparing the Gentry of that 
Country, and all the Inhabitants, to 
ſubmit to a weekly Tax for the Sup- 
port of that Power, which defended 
them; Over and above which, the ; 
Gentlemen, and Perſons of Quality, 
freely brought in all their Plate to be 
diſpoſed of to the Publick ;. and 
though they foreſaw, after the Com- 
mittee of Parliament; came into the 
Country, that the Treaty would con- 
clude without Fruit, and therefore 
Sir Ralph Hopton, and Sir Bevil Green- 
vil repair'd to Launceſton the Day be- 

fore the Expiration of the Treaty, to 
meet any Attempt ſhould be made up- 
pon them: Tet, being to feed and 
pay. their ſmall. Forces out of one 
County, they had been compell'd to 
quarter their Men at a great Diſtance, 
that no one Part might be more op- 
preſs d than was neceſſary; ſo that all 
that was done the firſt Day, was by 
the Advantage of Paſſes, and lining 
of Hedges, to keep the Enemy in Ac- 
tion, till the other Forces came up; 
which they ſeaſonably did, towards 
the Evening; and then the Enemy, 


who receiv'd great Loſs in that Action, 


grew ſo heartleſs, that in the Night 
they retir'd to Octington, filrcen 
Miles from the Place of their — 5 
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After Which many fmall Skeirmiſbes 
enſued for many, Days, with various 
Sacceſs ; ſometimes the. Cori ad- 
vancing in Meuun, and then retiring 
again; for it appear'd now, chaten 
form'd Army: was marching aginſt 


them; ſo far ſuperior iin Number, chat 


ee here's 5 vr able Hope of Re- 


Earl of 2 5 into :Gorn- 
ealj\ by the North. Parti with a Bod 
of faurteen hundred Horſe ahd Dra- 
goons, 1: and five thouſand four hun- 

dred Koor Butte Poll, withis Train 
of thirteen! Braſs Ordna and on 
| Morter Pieces Wirh à vety plentiftil 


Magazine of Victüalz and Ann 


| tion and every Way in as göocb an 

Egquipage as chüld be provideduchy 
Men "who wunted no Money 3:1: wHilft 
the King's fmall Forces; being! nat 
half the Number, and unſuppllecb wich 


every! aſcfuf Thing]? were at Lawn 


ceſton; of whom che Enemy!/thadofo 

abſolute a." Cofitempt;” though they 
knew: they were marching 5 them, 
within fix or ſeven Miles, that they 
conſiderꝰd: only ko to talce them af. 
ter they were diſperſech and to pre- | 
vent their rumning int Pendenniy Ca- 


Ale to give them farther Trouble. 


To which Purpoſe having encamped 
themſelves upon the flat Lop of a very _ | 


high Hill, to which the Afcents were 


very ſteep every Way, near-Etrd/ron, 


being the onlz Fart of Cornuui mi- 


nent! diſaffected to the King's Ser- 
vice; they ſent q Party of twelve: hun- 
dred Horſe and Dragbons, under the 
Command of Sir George Cindteigh, 
Father to their?! Major General, to 
Brann to ſurprize the High Sheriff, 
aid principal Gentlemen of the Coun- 
tryz and thereby; dt only to prevent 
the coming up of any more _— 
to the” King's Party; but, ufſdler 

Awe of ſuch a Power of Horſeg to 
make the whole Country riſe for them. 


This Deſign, which was not“ ir itſelf 
unreaſonable," zroved formnats to the 


King. For his Forces which tadreh'd 
from Founceſton, with/a-Reſolurion to 
fight with the Enemy; upon any Diſ. 
acſvantage of Place or Number {which, 
how - hazardous ſoever, carried leſs 
Danger with it, chan teriring into rhe 
County, or eas. elſe that was in 


their Power). eafily,;nqw; xclold'ap 
aſſault the Camp, in the Abſence, of | 


their Horſe; and with this Reſglution, 


l they maxch'd on Monday the fifteenth 


of Ma within a Mile of the Enemy : 


being ſo deſtitute of all. Proviſions, by 


that the beſt Officert had but a, B 
a Mana Day, for two, Days, the 


7 


nemy Jooking upon them 8 their own. 


ng wa beige ee 180 xe, of we 
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was about wo thaufand dur hun 


hich rhey divided into four Parts, and 
Froyinces. 


eek an wg ee 
egfirſt was comma che, 
Malus) and Sir Relgb. Hopton 3 lb 


under Tv; aJaulr the Camp on thr 


South Sidel Nertithem, on the Jett 
Tang, fi Jene Neri and Sit Ba- 
vil Gretnvil were to force their Ways 
Sin Mabalas Slaming, and Colohel 
Trevannibn were: td alfault the. North 
Side; and, on the left Hand, Colonel 


Tomas Baſſat, who was Major Gene- 


ralgh their: wh 0a pn RY: 


_— veherwie, 0 he 4 
Reſerve. is 
In this Nears: the ket beak, 
the King's Forces /prefiitey! with their 
utmoſt Vigour, thoſe four: Ways up 
the lilli, and the Rnemies as ohſti- 
nately So their Ground. Thie 


22 18 be 


Eight continued with very doubtful 
Succeſs, till towards these of the Clock 


in the Afternoon zo when , Word was . 


brought to the chief , Officers: of che 


Corniſbs that the Amivunition was 
ſpent: to leſs than four Barrels of Powt - 


der; Mhich (concealing the Defecæ 
from the Sqld iers) tlie q reſoli d could 
be only fupplied with Courtge!:: And 
therefore, by Meſſungęrs to one anot 
cher, theyag ur to advance wich their 
fall Bodies; Without mak ing any more 

Shot, till oP 
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g Ground with ene Enemy 4: wherein 
che Officer's Courage and Reſolution, 


was ſo well ſeconded by the Soldiers, 


tllat they begun to get Ground in all 
Nacrs; Ton the Enemy, in Wonder 
| —_— the Men, who outfaced their Shot 
x jth their Swords, to quit their Poſt. 


Major General Chudleigb, Who or- 


= Gerd the Battle, failed in no Part of a 
Soldier; and when he ſaw his Men 
recoil from leſs Numbers, and the E- 
nemy in all Places gaining the Hill 
"upon him, hithfelf advanced, with a 


60d Stand of Pikes, upon chat Party 


which was led by Sir Fohn'Berkly; and 
Sit Bevil Grrenvil; and charg'd them 
o ſmartly, that he put them into Diſ- 
order 3 Sir Bevil Greenvil, in the 
Shock, being borne to the Ground, 
| but quickly teliev'd by his Companion; 
rhey ſo reinforced the Charge, that 
having kill'd moſt. of the Aſſailants, 
Aud alle rſed the reſt, they took the 
F Maj or Gonieral Priſoner, after he had 


behifed himſelf with as much Courage 
as a Man could do. Then the Enemy 


gave Ground apace, inſomuch as the 


four Parties growing nearer and nearer 


as they aſcended the Hill, between 


three and four of the Clock, they all 
met together upon one Ground near 
the Top of the Hill; where they em- 


braced with unſpeakable Joy, each 


congratulating the others Succeſs, and 


all acknowledging the wonderful Bleſ- 


ſing of God; and being there poſ- 


ſieſsd of ſome of the Enemies Cannon, 


they turnꝰd them upon the Camp, and 


advanced together to perfect the Vic- 


tory. But the Enemy no ſooner un- 


derſtood the Loſs of their Major Ge- 
neral, but their Hearts fail'd them; 


and being ſo reſolutely preſs'd, and 


their Ground loſt, upon the Security 
and Advantage whereof, they wholly 
- depended,” ſome'of them threw down 
4 e Arms, and others fled; diſper- 


themſelves, and every Man ſhift- 


: ing for himſelf: Their General, the 
Far! of Stamford, giving the Example, 
who (having ſtood at a ſafe Diſtance 
all the Time of the Battle, environ'd 
with all the Horſe, which in ſmall 
Parties, though it is true their whole 

Number was not above ſix or ſeven 
Score, might have done great Miſchief 

to the ſeveral Parties of Foot, who 


with ſo much N ſcaled me 1 35 
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Hill) as ſoon as he faw the Dy loft, ; 
and ſome ſay ſooner, made all ĩmagi- 


nable Haſte to Exeter, to prepare 
them for the ons Ig _y were 


ſhortly to expe T 


The 3 as Won they 


had gain'd the Camp, and diſperſed 
the Enemy, and after publick Prayers 


upon the Place, anda folemn Thankſ- | 


giving to Almighty: God for their De- 


liverance and Victory, ſent a tmall 
Party of Horſe to purſue the Enemy 
for a Mile or two, hot thinking fit to 
purſue farther, or with their whole 


Body of Horſe, leſt Sir George ſfould 


return from Bodmin with his ſtrong 
Body of Horſe and Dragoone, and 
find them in Diſorder, ; but contenting 
themſelves with the Victory they had 

obtain? d upon the Place, which, in 
Subſtance as well as Circumſtance, was 
as: ſignal a one, as [hath happen'd to 
either Party ſince the unhappy Diſtrac- 
tion; for on the King's Party were 
not loſt in all above fourſcore. Men; 
whereof:few were Officers, and none 


above the Degree of a Captain; and 


though many more were hurt, not a- 
bove ten Men died after wards of their 
Wounds. On the Parliament Side, 


notwithſtanding their Advantage f 
Ground, and that the other were the 


Aſſailants, above three hundred were 
ſlain on the Place, and ſeventeen hun- 
dred taken Priſoners, with their Ma- 
jor General, and above thirty: other 
Officers. They took likewiſe all their 
Baggage and Tents, all their Cannon, 
being, as was faid before, thirteen 


Pieces of Braſs Ordnance, and a Brals 


Mortar-piece ; all their Ammunition, 
being ſeventy Barrels oſ Powder, and 
all other Sorts of Ammunition propor- 


tionable, and a very great Magazine 


of Bifker, and other excellent Provi- 
ſions of Victuals; which was as ſeaſon; 


able a Bleſſing as the Victory, to thoſe 


who, for three or four Days before, 


had ſuffer'd great Want of Food. as 


well as Sleep; and were equally tired 


with Duty and Hunger. The Army 


reſted that Night, and the next Day, 


at Stratton; all Care being taken by 


expreſs Meſſengers, to diſperſe the 
Nes of their Succeſs. to all Parts of 
that Country, and to guard the Paſſes 
upon the River Tamar, whereby to 


kinder the Return of- the Enemies 


Horte 
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Horſe and Dragoons. But Sir George 


Chadleigh had no ſooner, with great 


Triumph, diſperſed the High Sheriff, 


andl Gentlemen, who intended to have 


calb'd the Poſſe Comitatus, according 
to their good Cuſtom, for the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the King's Party, and with 
little Refiſtance enter'd Bodmin, when, 
he receiv'd the fatal News of the Loſs 
of. their Camp and Army at Stratton. 


Upon which, with as much Haſte, 


and Diſorder, as ſo great a Conſterna- 


tion could produce among à People 
not acquainted with the Accidents of 


War, leaving many of his Men and 


HForſes a Prey to the Country People, 


himſelf, with as man ycas he could get, 
and keep together, got into Plymouth; 
and thence, without Interruption or 
Hazard, into Exeter. 
The Earl of Stamford, to make his 
on Conduct and Misfortune the leſs 


cenſut'd, induſtriouſiy ſpread. abroad 


in all Places, and confidently: ſent the 
ſame Information to the Pärliamentz 


That he had been betray'd by James" | | 
Chudleigh; and that, in the Heat of fign'd\ by the Parliament; to vifit be 


the Battle, when the: Hope of the Day 


flood fair, be had voluntarily, with 


Party, run over io the Enemy, and im. 
mediately charg d the Parliament Fon 
ces; which begot in all Men à general 
Apprebenſion of Treachery, ibe Soldiers 


fearing their Officers, and the Of cer 


their Soldiers Revolt; and thereupon 
the Rout enſued. Whereas the Truth 


is, as he was a young Man of excellent 
Parts, and Courage, he perform'd the 


Part of a right good Commander, 


both in his Orders, and his Perſon; 


and was taken Priſoner in the Body of 
his Enemy, whither he had charg'd 
with undaunted Courage, when there 


was no other Expedient in Reaſon 


left. But this Scandal ſo without Co- 
lour caſt on him, and entertain'd with 


more Credit than his Services had 


merited (for from the Time of his 
Engagement to the Parliament, he 
had ſerv'd not only with full Abi- 
lity, but with notable Succeſs, and was 
the only Man that had given any In 
terruption to the Proſperity of the 
Corniſh Army) wrought, ſo far upon 

the young Man, together with tlie 
kind Uſage and Reception he found 
as a Priſoner among the chief Officers, 
who lov'd him as a gallant Enemy, 
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and one like to do tlie King good Ser- 


vice if he were recover ꝭd to his Loy + . 


y a Z 


alty, that: after he had been Priſoner 
about ten Pays, he freely declar'd, 
That be was convinced in hi Cunſcience, 
and Judgment, of the Errurs be bad 


commitied; and, upon Promiſe. made 


to him of the King's Pardon, frankly. 
offer'd to joyn with them in his Ma- 
jeſty's Service; and ſo gave ſome 
Countenance tothe Reproach that was 


firſt moſt injuriouſly caſt upon him. 
The King's Army, willing to re- 


lieve their Friends of Cornwall, from 


the Burden which they ſuſtainꝰd ſo 


patiently, haſten'd their March ingo 


. Devonſhire; | not throughly reſolvd 


whether to attack Phmouth, or Exeter, 
or both; when Advertiſement came 
to them, by an Expreſs from Oxford, 
That the Ning bad ſent Prince Maurice, 
and the Marquis of Hertford, with 2 


very good Body of "Horſe: tu joyn uutb 


them, and that they were advanced. to- 
wards them as fun as Somerſetſhire: 
and: that; Sir William Waller uns de 


Weſt, with a new: Army, wbicb would 


receive a goad Recruit from thoſe: ub 


eſcaped from be Bat He of Stratton; So 
that it was neceſſiry for all the King's: | 
Forces in thoſe Parts to be united in 
a Body; as ſoon as might be; hereup- 
on it Was quickly 8 reſolvd to leave 
ſuch a Party at Sallaſb, and Milbroot, 
as might defend faithful Cornwal from 
any -Incurſions of Plymouth,” and with 
their Army to march Eaſtward; their 
Number enereaſing daily upon the Re- 
putation of their new wonderful View. 
tory; many Voluntiers coming to 
them out of De vanſbire, and very ma- 
ny of their Priſoners profeſſing they 


had been ſeduced, and freely offering 


to ſerve the King againſt thoſe wo 
had wrong d both : who, being en- 
tertainꝰd under ſome of their own con- 
verted Officers, behaved themſelves 
afterwards , with great {Honeſty and 
Courage. And ſo making no longer 


"4 


Stay by the Way, than was neceſſarß 


for the reſreſning of their Troops, 


the Corniſh: Army, for that Was the 


Style it now carried, march'd by Ex- 
eter, Where the Earl of Stamford, with 
a ſufficient Garriſon, then was; and 
ſtaying only two or three Days to fix 
ſmall Garriſons, whereby that 12 | 
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full of Fear and Apprehenſion, might 
be kept from having too great an In- 


fluence upon ſo populous: a County, 
advanced to Tiwerlon, here 4 Regi- 
ment of Foot of the Parliament, un? the F. a | | x | 
der Odlonel Ware, a Gentleman of the Prince Maurice's, the Karl of Cor. 


that Country, had fd themſelves; 
hoping Sir Milliam Maller would be 


18 


as don Wirh them for their Relief, as 


* 


the Corniſi would be to force them; 


which Regiment being eafily diſperſ- 
ed, they ſtay d there to expect new 


Onxders from the Marquis of Her !- 


fend dens 
When the Loſs of 
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ing was well 


digeſtell, and the King underſtood 


the declining Condition of the Earl of 


Eſer's Army, and that he would ei- 


ther not be able to advance, or not in 
fuüch a Manner, as would give him 
much Trouble at Oxford; and hearing 


Ae Hatry of. e Rebellion KR 


the ſuperior Power over thoſe Weſt: 
ern Counties, Where his Fortune lay, 
and the Eſtimation, and Reverence of 
the People to him was very great. So 
the Prince and the Marquis} with 


narvon's, and: Colonel Thomas How. 
ardis Regiments of Horſe (the Ear! 
being General 6 the Cavalry) ad- 
vanced into the Weſt; and ſtaying on- 
ly ſome fe Days at Saliſlury; and af- 
ter in Dos ſelſhire, owhilfb» fone! new 
Regiments of Horſe and Fobt, which 
were levying by [the Gentlemen in 
thoſe Parts, came up to them, made 
all convenient ¶Haſte into Somer/efkire p 
being defirous to joyn with the Cor. 
niſl. as ſdon as might be: preſuming 
they ſnould be then beſt able to perfect 
their new Levies, When they were out 
of Apprehenſion of being d iſtuſbed by 


in what ptofp 


erous State his hopeful a more powerful Force. For Sir . 
Party in Cornwall ſtood, whither the liam Muller was already. march d out 
Parliament was making all Haſte to of Landon and uſed not to ſtay longer 
ſend Sir Miiliam Waller, to check by the Way than was unavoiddbly ne- 


their good Succeſs ; his Majeſty re: cefary,. vos an BD d 190 


_ ſolwdioſend the Marquis of ZHeriford\. In the Marquis's firſt Entrants into 
igato thôſe Parts, the rather becauſe the Weſt, he had an unſpeakable 


took, ift the Marquis went thr : | | 


there were: many of the prime Gentle- Loſs, and the King's Services a far 
men of iliſbire, Dotſeiſbire, and 8. greater, by the Death of Mr. Rogers, 
merſeiſfire;: ho confidently: under- à Gentleman of à rare Tempet, and 
excellent Underſtandi 3 who beſides 


as they ſuppoſtd the King would ſpare Marquis, being his Couſin- German, 
to him, they would in a very fnort and ſo out of chat private Relation, as 
Time raiſe: ſo conſiderable a Power, well as Zeal to the Publick, paſſionate- 


as to oppoſ 


2 any F Orce the Parliam ene 


| ould de able to ſend. When the had a wonderful great Influence upon 


Marquis was ready for his Journey, 
News arriv'd of the great Victory at | 
ger ment; and had ſo well deſigt'd all 
of the Matquis's being able to joyn 


Stratton; ſo that there was no Dan 


the County of Donſet, for which He 
ſerv'd as one of the Knights of Parlia- 


with that little Cerniſb Army; and (two Port- Toums in that County, 
chen there would appear indeed a viſi- | which gave the King afterwards much 
ble Body worthy the Name of an Ar- Trouble) if he had lived, häd been 


my. This put ſome: Perſons 


upon undoubtedly reduced. But by his 


deſiring that Prince Maurice (who Death all thoſe Hopes were cantell'd, 
was yet in nd other Command, than the ſurviving Gentry of that Shire be- 


a private Colonel of Horſe, but had ing, how well affected ſoever, fo un- 


ahrays behauw'd himſelf with great active, that the Progreſs, that was 
Courage and Vigilante) might be” that Lear made there to the King's 
likewiſe diſpoſed into a Command of Advantage, ow'd little to their Aſſiſt- 


that Army. Hereupon the King aſ- 


ſigrod him, and his Highneſs willing 


About the middle of June, Prince 


ly accepted to be Lieutenant General Maurice, and the Marquis, With ſix- 


under the Marquis; who, for many - 


Pots d of ir, vas thought fit to have 


et! | 


teen or ſeventeen hundred Horſe; and 


Reaſons, . He ſidtes that he was ackually about one thouſand new levied Foot, 


and ſeven or eight Field Pieces came 
” 2 to 
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Edge of Devonſhire ; where they were 
met by the Corniſh Army ; which con- 
ſiſted of above three thouſand excel- 
lent Foot, five hundred Horſe, and 
three hundred D 
or five Field-Pieces; ſo that, Officers 
and all, being joyn'd, they might 
well paſs for an Army of ſeven thou- 


ſand Men; with an excellent Train of 


Artillery, and a very fair Proportion 
of Ammunition of all Sorts, and fo 


good a Reputation; that they might 


well promiſe themſelves a quick In- 


Yet if the 


creaſe of their Numbers; 
extraordinary Temper and Virtue of 
the Chief Officers of the Cornifh had 
not been much ſuperior to that of their 
Common Soldiers, who valued them- 
ſelves high, as the Men whoſe Cou- 


rage had alone vindicated the King's 


Cauſe in the Weſt, * there might have 
been greater Diſorder at their firſt joyn- 


ing, than couldeaſily have been compo- 


| ſed. For how ſmall ſoever the Marquis's 
Party was in Numbers; it was ſupplied 


with all the General Officers of a Roy- 


al Army, a General, Lieutenant Ge- 
neral, General of the Horſe, General 
of the Ordnance, a Major General of 
Horſe, another of Foot, without keep- 
ing ſuitable Commands for thoſe who 
had done all that was paſſed, and were 


to be principally relied on for what 


was to come. So that the chief Ofi- 


cers of the Corniſh Army, by joyning 


with a much leſs Party than them- 


ſelves, were at beſt in the Condition 


of private Colonels. Yet the ſame 
Publick Thoughts ſtill ſo abſolutely 


prevail'd with them, that they quieted 


all Murmurings, and Emulations a- 
mong inferior Officers, and common 
Soldiers; and were with equal Can- 
dour and Eſtimation, valued by the 
Prince and Marquis, who bethought 


themſelves of all Expedients, which 


might - prevent any future Miſunder- 
ſtanding. . 

Taunton was the firſt Place they re- 
 foly'd to viſit, being one of the largeſt 
and richeſt Towns in Somer/etfbire ; 
but withal, as eminently affected to 
the Parliament, where they had now 
A Garriſon; but they had not yet the 
lame Courage they recover'd after- 
wards. For the Army was no ſooner 


drawn near the Town, the head Quar- 


I being at Orchard, a Houſe of the 
I 


ons, with four 


\ 


* 
Portmans, two Miles from the Townz 
but the Town ſent two of Their fab: 
ſtantial Inhabitants to treat; which, 
though nothing was concluded, ſtruck _ 
that Terror into the Garriſon, that 


the Garriſon fled out of the Town to 
Bridgwater, being a leſs Town, but 


of a much ſtronger Situation; and, 
with the ſame panick Fear, the next 


Day from thence z ſo that the Mar- 


quis was poſſeſs*d, in three Days, of 
Taunton, Bridgwater, and Dunſtar- 
Caſtle, ſo much ſtronger than both 
the other, that it could not have been 
forced; yet by the Dexterity of Fran- 
cis Windham, who wrought upon the 
Fears of the Owner and Maſter of it; 
Mr. Zutterel, was, with as little Blood- 
ſhed as the other, deliver'd up to the 
King; into which the Marquis put 


him, who took it, as Governor; as he 


well deſerv'd. = 

The Government of Taunton he 
committed to Sir Jobn Stawel, a Gen- 
tleman of a very great Fſtate in thoſe 
Parts; Who, from the Beginning, 


had heartily and perſonally engaged 


himſelf and his Children for the King; 
and was in the firſt Form of thoſe 
who had made themſelves obnoxious 
to the Parliament. The other Go- 
vernment, of Bridewater, was con- 
ferr'd upon Edmund Windham, High 
Sheriff of the County, being a Gentle- 
man of a Fortune near the Place, and 
of-a good perſonal Courage, and un- 


queſtionable Affection to the Cauſe. 


The Army ſtayed about Taunton ſeven. 
or eight Days, for the ſettling thoſe 
Garriſons, and to receive Advertiſe- 
ments of the Motion, or Station of 
the Enemy; in which Time they loſt 
much of the Credit, and Reputation, 
they had with the Country. For 
whereas the chief Commanders of the 
Corniſh Army, had reſtrain*d their 
Soldiers from all manner of Licence, 


obliging them to ſolemn, and frequent 


Actions of Devotion, inſomuch as the 


Fame of their Religion, and Diſci- | 


pline, was no leſs than of their Cou- 


rage, and thereupon Sir Ralph Hapton 


was greedily expected in his own 
Country, where his Reputation was 


ſecond to no Man's; the Horſe, that 


now came with the Marquis, having 
lived under a looſe Diſcipline, and 
coming now into plentiful Quarters, 
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unviſited by an Army, eminent for 
their Diſaffection, were diſorderly e- 


nough to give the Enemy Credit in 


laying more to their Charge than they 
deſery'd; and by their Licenſe hin- 
der'd thoſe orderly Levies, which 
ſhould have brought in a Supply of 
Money, for the regular Payment of 
the Army, This Extravagancy pro- 
duced another Miſchief, ſome Jealou- 
ſy, or Shadow of it, between the 
Lord Marquis and Prince Maurice; 
the firſt, as being better verſed in the 
Policy of Peace, than in the Myſteries 


of War, deſiring to regulate the Sol- 


dier, and to reſtrain him from uſing 

any Licence upon the Country, and 

the Prince being thought ſo wholly to 
incline to the Soldier, that he neglect- 
ed any Conſideration of the Country, 
and not without ſome Deſign of draw- 
ing the ſole Dependance of the Soldier 
upon himſelf. But here were the 
Seeds rather ſown of Diſlike, than any 
viſible Diſinclination produced; for 


after they had ſettled the Garriſons be- 


fore mention'd, they advanced, with 
Unity and Alacrity, Eaſtward, to 
find out the Enemy, which was ga- 
ther'd together in a conſiderable Body, 
within leſs than twenty Miles of them. 

Whilſt ſo much Time was ſpent at 
Oxford, to prepare the Supplies for 
the Weſt, and in ſettling the Manner 
of ſending them; which might have 
been done much ſooner, and with leſs 
Noiſe ; the Parliament foreſaw, that 
if all the Weſt were recover'd from 
them, their Quarters would by De- 
grees be ſo ſtreighten*d, that their o- 
ther Friends would quickly grow 
weary of them. They had till all 
the Weſtern Ports at their Devotion, 
thoſe in Cornwal only excepted; and 
their Fleets had always great Benefit 
by it. And though moſt of the Gen- 
try were engaged againſt them, as they 


Were in many Parts throughout the 


Kingdom, yet the Common People, 
eſpecially in the cloathing Parts of So- 
merfetſhire, were generally tao much 
inclined to them. So that they could 


not want Men, if they ſent a Body of 


Horſe, and ſome Arms, to counte- 
nance them; with the laſt of which, 
they had ſufficiently ſtared the Sea 


Towns which were in their Hands. 


And therefore they reſolv'd, that 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


though they could not eaſily recruit 
their Army, they would ſend ſome 
Troops of Horſe and Dragoons, into 
the Weſt, to keep up the Spirits of 
their Friends there: And for the Con- 
duct of this Service, they made Choice 


of Sir William Waller; a Member of 


the Houſe of Commons, and a Gen- 
tleman of a Family in Rent. 

Sir William Weller had been well 
bred ; and, having ſpent ſome Years 
abroad, and ſome Time in the Ar. 
mies there, return*d with a good Re- 
putation home; and ſhortly after, 
having married a young Lady, who 
was to inherit a good Fortune in the 
Weſt, he had a Quarrel with a Gen- 
tleman of the fame Family, who had 
the Honour to be a menial Servant᷑ to 
the King in a Place near his Perſon ; 


which, in that Time, was attended 
with Privilege and Reſpe& from all 


Men. Theſe two Gentlemen diſ- 
courſing with ſome Warmth together, 
Sir William Waller receiv'd ſuch Pro- 
vocation from the other, that he 
ſtruck him a Blow over the Face, ſo 
near the Gates of Veſtminſter-Hall, 


that there were Witneſſes, who ſwore, 


That it was in the Hall itſelf, the 
Courts being then ſitting ; which, ac- 


cording to the Rigour of the Law, 


makes it very penal; and the Credit 
the other had in the Court, made the 
Proſecution to be very ſevere; inſo- 
much as he was at laft compelled to 
redeem himſelf at a dear Ranſom ; 


the Benefit whereof, was conferr'd on 
his Adverſary, which made the Senſe 


of it the more grievous z and this pro- 
duced in him ſo eager a Spirit againſt 
the Court, that he was very open to 


any Temptation, that might engage 


him againſt it; and ſo concurring in 
the Houſe of Commons with all thoſe _ 
Counſels which were moſt violent, he 
was employed 1n their firſt Military 
Action, for the reducing of Port/- 
mouth; which he effected with great 
Faſe, as is remember'd before; and 


when the Earl of Eßer had put the 


Army into Winter Quarters, he had 
with ſome Troops, made a Cavalcade 
or two into the Weſt, ſo fortunately, 
that he had not only beat up ſome 
looſe Quarters, but had ſurprized a 
fixt and fortified Quarter, made by. 
the Lord Herbert of Ragland 8 
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Cloceſter; in which he took above 
twelve hundred Priſoners with all the 
Officers ; being a Number very little 
inferior to his own Party; which 1s 
likewiſe particularly remember*d be- 
fore. So that he got great Reputation 
with the Parliament and City; and 
was there call'd William the Conqueror. 
And it is very true, that they Who 
look*d upon the Earl of Eſſex as a Man 
that would not keep them Company to 
the End of their Journey, had their 


Eyes upon Sir Wiliam Waller, as a 


Man more fit for their Turn; and 
were defirous to extol him the more, 
that he might eclipſe the other. And 
therefore they prepared all Things for 
his March, with fo great Expedition 
and Secrecy, that the Marquis of 
Heriford was no ſooner joyn'd to the 
Corniſo Troops (in which Time Bridg- 
water, and Dunſtar, and ſome other 
Places were reduced from the Parlia- 


ment) before he was inform'd that Sir 


William Waller was within two Days 
March of him, and was more like to 


draw Supplies to him from Briſtol, 


and the Parts adjacent, which were 


under the Parliament, than the Mar- 
quis could from the open Country; 
and therefore it was held moſt coun- 
ſellable to advance, and engage him, 
whilſt he was not yet too ſtrong; and 
by this Means they ſhould continue 
their March towards Oxford; which 
they were now inclined to do. 
Though Sir William Waller himſelf 
continued ſtill at Bath, yet the Re- 
mainder of thoſe Horſe and Dragoons 
that eſcaped out of Cornwal, alter the 
Battle of Stratton, and ſuch other as 
were ſent out of Exeter for their Eaſe, 
when they apprehended a Siege, and 


thoſe Soldiers who fled out of Taunton, 


and Bridgwater, and other Regiments 


of the Country were by Alexander Pop- 


ham, Strode, and the other Deputy 
Lieutenants of the Militia for Somer/et, 
rallied ; and with the Train'd-Bands, 
and Voluntier Regiments of the Coun- 
try, drawn together, with that Confi- 
dence, that when the Marquis had 
taken up his head Quarters at Somerton, 
the Enemy, before break of Day, fell 
upon a Regiment of Dragoons, quar- 
ter'd a Mile Eaſtward from the Town; 
and gave fo briſk an Alarm to the 
King's Army, that it was immediately 


drawn out, and advanced upon the 
Enemy (being the firſt they had ſeen 
make any Stand before them, ſince the 
Battle of $/ratton) who making Stands 
upon the Places of Advantage, and 
maintaining little Skirmiſhes in the 
Rear, retired in no ill Order to Fells; 
and the King's Forces ſtill purſuing, 
they choſe to quit that City likewiſe ; 
and drew their whole Body, appearing 
in Number as conſiderable as their 
Purſuers, to the Top of a Hill, call'd 
Mendip-Hill, overlooking the City of 
Wells, which they had left. The 
Day being far ſpent, and the March 
having been long, the Marquis, with 
all the Foot, and Train, ſtayed at 
Wells; but Prince Maurice, and the 
Earl of Carnarvon, with Sir Ralph 
Hopton, and Sir Jobn Berkly, and two 
Regiments of Horſe, reſolv'd to look 
upon the Enemy on the Top of the 
Hill; who ſuffer'd them, without In- 
terruption, to gain the Top of the 
Hill level with them, and then, in a 
very orderly Manner, facing with a 
large Front of their Forſe, to give 
their Foot and Baggage Leiſure and 
Security, retired together as the Prince 


advanc'd. This, and the natural Con- 


tempt the King's Horſe yet had of the 
Enemy, which in all Skirmiſhes and 
Charges had been hitherto beaten by 
them, made the Prince judge this to 
be but a more graceful running away; 
and therefore follow'd them farther, 
over thoſe large Hills, till the Enemy, 
who were anon to paſs through a2 
Lane, and a Village call'd Chewton, 

were compelPd, betore their Entrance 

into the Lane, to leave their Reſerve ; 


which faced about much thinner than 
it was over the Hill; which Oppor- 


tunity and Advantage was no ſooner 
diſcern*d, as had been foreſeen, but 
the Ear] of Carnarvon (who always 
charged home) with incomparable 
Gallantry charged the Enemy, and 
preſs*d them ſo hard, that he enter*d 
the Lane with them, and routed the 
whole Body of their Horſe, and fol- 
low*'d the Execution of them above 
two Miles, 

But this was like to have been a 
dear Succes: z for Sir Villiam Waller, 
who lay with his new Army at Bath, 
and had drawn to him a good Supply 
out of the Garriion of Briſtol, had di- 
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unviſited by an Army, eminent for 
their Diſaffection, were diſorderly e- 
nough to give the Enemy Credit in 
laying more to their Charge than they 
deſerw'd; and by their Licenſe hin- 
der'd thoſe orderly Levies, which 
ſhould have brought in a Supply of 
Money, for the regular Payment of 
the Army, This Extravagancy pro- 
duced another Miſchief, ſome Jealou- 
ſy, or Shadow of it, between the 
Lord Marquis and Prince Maurice; 
the firſt, as being better verſed in the 
Policy of Peace, than in the Myſteries 
of War, deſiring to regulate the Sol- 
dier, and to reſtrain him from uſing 
any Licence upon the Country, and 
the Prince being thought ſo wholly to 
| Incline to the Soldier, that he neglect- 


ed any Conſideration of the Country, 


and not without ſame Deſign of draw- 
ing the ſole Dependance of the Soldier 
upon himſelf. But here were the 
Seeds rather ſown of Diſlike, than any 
viſible Diſinclination produced; for 
after they had ſettled the Garriſons be- 
fore mention'd, they advanced, with 
Unity and Alacrity, Eaſtward, to 
find out the Enemy, Which was ga- 
ther'd together in a conſiderable Body, 


within leſs than twenty Miles of them. 


Whilſt ſo much Time was ſpent at 
Oxford, to prepare the Supplies for 
the Weſt, and in ſettling the Manner 
of ſending them; which might have 
been done much ſooner, and with leſs 
Noiſe ; the Parliament foreſaw, that 
if all the Weſt were recover'd from 
them, their Quarters would by De- 
grees be ſo ſtreighten'd, that their o- 
ther Friends would quickly grow 


weary of them. They had ſtill all 
the Weſtern Ports at their Devotion, 


thoſe in Cornwal only excepted ; and 
their Fleets had always great Benefit 
by it. And though moſt of the Gen- 
try were engaged againſt them, as they 
were in many Parts throughout the 
Kingdom, yet the Common People, 
eſpecially in the cloathing Parts of So- 
merfetſhire, were generally too much 
inclined to them. So that they could 
not want Men, if they ſent a Body of 
Horſe, and ſome Arms, to counte- 
nance them; with the laſt of which, 
they had ſuſſiciently ſtored the Sea 

Towns which were in their Hands. 

And therefore they relolv'd, that 


The Hiſtory of He Rebellion 


though they could not eaſily recruit 
their Army, they would ſend ſome 
Troops of Horſe and Dragoons, into 
the Weſt, to keep up the Spirits of 


their Friends there: And for the Con- 
duct of this Service, they made Choice 


of Sir William Waller, a Member of 
the Houſe of Commons, and a Gen- 
tleman of a Family in Kent, 
Sir William Waller had been well 
bred ; and, having ſpent ſome Years 
abroad, and ſome Time in the Ar- 
mies there, return*d with a good Re- 
putation home; and ſhortly after, 
having married a young Lady, who 
was to inherit a good Fortune in the 
Weſt, he had a Quarrel with a Gen- 
tleman of the ſame Family, who had 
the Honour to be a menial Servant to 
the King in a Place near his Perſon ; 
which, in that Time, was attended 
with Privilege and Reſpect from all 
Men. Theſe two Gentlemen dif- 
courſing with ſome Warmth together, 
Sir Villiam Waller receiv'd ſuch Pro- 
vocation from the other, that he 
ſtruck him a Blow over the Face, ſo 
near the Gates of Veſtminſter-Hall, 
that there were Witneſſes, who ſwore, 


That it was in the Hall itſelf, the 


Courts being then ſitting ; which, ac- 
cording to the Rigour of the Law, 
makes it very penal; and the Credit 
the other had in the Court, made the 
Proſecution to be very ſevere; inſo- 
much as he was at laft compelled to 
redeem himſelf at a dear Ranſom ; 


the Benefit whereof, was conferr'd on 


his Adverſary, which made the Senſe 
of it the more grievous z and this pro- 


-duced in him ſo eager a Spirit againſt 


the Court, that he was very open to 


any Temptation, that might engage 


him againſt it; and ſo concurring in 
the Houſe of Commons with all thoſe 
Counſels which were moſt violent, he 
was employed in their firſt Military 
Action, for the reducing of Port/- 
mouth; which he effected with great 
Faſe, as is remember'd before; and 
when the Earl of Effex. had put the 
Army into Winter Quarters, he had 
with ſome Troops, made a Cavalcade 
or two into the Weſt, ſo fortunately, 


that he had not only beat up ſome 


looſe Quarters, but had ſurprized a 
fixt and fortified Quarter, made by 


the Lord Herbert of Ragland _ 
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Cloceſter; in which he took above 
twelve hundred Priſoners with all the 
Officers ; being a Number very little 
inferior to his own Party; which 1s 
likewiſe particularly remember'd be- 
fore. So that he got great Reputation 
with the Parliament and City; and 
was there call'd William the Conqueror. 
And it is very true, that they who 
look*d upon the Earl of Eſſex as a Man 
that would not keep them Company to 
the End of their Journey, had their 
Eyes upon Sir Viliam Waller, as a 
Man more fit for their Turn; and 
were deſirous to extol him the more, 
that he might eclipſe the other. And 
therefore they prepared all Things for 
his March, with ſo great Expedition 
and Secrecy, that the Marquis of 
Hertford was no ſooner joyn'd to the 
| Corniſh Troops (in which Time Bridg- 
waer, and Dunſtar, and ſome other 
Places were reduced from the Parlia- 
ment) before he was inform'd that Sir 


William Waller was within two Days 


March of him, and was more like to 
draw Supplies to him from Briſtol, 
and the Parts adjacent, which were 
under the Parliament, than the Mar- 
quis could from the open Country; 
and therefore it was held moſt coun- 
ſellable to advance, and engage him, 
whilſt he was not yet too ſtrong ; and 
by this Means they ſhould. continue 
their March towards Oxford; which 
they were now inclined to do. 

Though Sir William Waller himſelf 
continued ſtill at Bath, yet the Re- 
mainder of thoſe Horſe and Dragoons 


that eſcaped out of Corntval, after the 


Battle of Stratton, and ſuch other as 
were ſent out of Exeter for their Eaſe, 


when they apprehended a Siege, and 
thoſe Soldiers who fled out of Taunton, 


and Bridgwater, and other Regiments 
of the Country were by Alexander Pop- 
ham, Strode, and the other Deputy 
Lieutenants of the Militia for Somerſet, 
rallied ; and with the Train'd-Bands, 
and Voluntier Regiments of the Coun- 
try, drawn together, with that Confi- 
dence, that when the Marquis had 
taken up his head Quarters at Somerton, 
the Enemy, before break of Day, fell 
upon a Regiment of Dragoons, quar- 
ter*d a Mile Eaſtward from the Town; 
and gave fo briſk an Alarm to the 
King's Army, that it was immediately 
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drawn out, and advanced upon the 
Enemy (being the firſt they had ſeen 
make any Stand before them, ſince the 
Battle of Sratton) who making Stands 
upon the Places of Advantage, and 


maintaining little Skirmiſhes in the 


Rear, retired in no ill Order to Wells; 
and the King's Forces till purſuing, 
they choſe to quit that City likewiſe 3 


and drew their whole Body, appearing - 


in Number as conſiderable as their 
Purſuers, to the Top of a Hill, call'd 
Mendip-Hill, overlooking the City of 


Wells, which they had left. The 
Day being far ſpent, and the March 


having been long, the Marquis, with 
all the Foot, and Train, ſtayed at 
Wells; but Prince Maurice, and the 


Earl of Carnarvon, with Sir Ralph 
Hopton, and Sir Fohn Berkly, and two 


Regiments of Horſe, reſolv'd to look 
upon the Enemy on the, Top of the 
Hill; who ſuffer'd them, without In- 
terruption, to gain the Top of the 
Hill level with them, and then, in a 
very orderly Manner, -facing with a 
large Front of their Forſe, to give 
their Foot and Baggage Leiſure and 
Security, retired together as the Prince 
advanc'd. This, and the natural Con- 
tempt the King's Horſe yet had of the 
Enemy, which in all Skirmiſhes and 
Charges had been hitherto beaten by 


them, made the Prince judge this to 
be but a more graceful running away 


and therefore follow'd them farther, 


over thoſe large Hills, till the Enemy, 


who were anon to paſs through a 
Lane, and a Village calPd Chewton, 
were compelPd, betore their Entrance 
into the Lane, to leave their Reſerve ; 
which faced about much thinner than 
it was over the Hill; which Oppor- 
tunity and Advantage was no ſooner 
diſcern*d, as had been foreſeen, but 
the Earl of Carnarvon (who always 
charged home) with incomparable 


Gallantry charged the Enemy, and 


preſs'd them fo hard, that he enter'd 
the Lane with them, and routed the 
whole Body of their Horſe, and fol- 
low'd the Execution of them above 

two Miles. | 85 
But this was like to have been a 
dear Succe ; for Sir William Waller, 
who lay with his new Army at Bath, 
and had drawn to him a good Supply 
out of the Garriſon of Briſtol, had di- 
| rected 
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rected this Body which was in Somer- 
ſet, to retire before the King's Forces 
till they ſhould joyn with him, who 
had ſent a freſh, ſtrong Party of Horſe 


and Dragoons, to aſſiſt their Retreat; 


| march'd without being diſcover'd : 

o that the Earl of Carnarvon, being 
a Stranger in the Country and the 
Ways, purſued the Enemy into Sir 
William Waller's Quarters, and till 
himſelf was preſ{s'd by a freſh Body of 
Horſe and Dragoons x, when he was 
neceſſitated to retire in as good Order 
as he could, and ſent the Prince, who 
follow'd him, Word of the Danger 
which attended them. His Highneſs 


Fam by the Advantage of a Hedge, 


hereupon, with what Haſte he could, 


drew back through the Village; choof- 
ing rather, with very good Realon, to 


attend the Enemy in a plain Heath, 


than to be engaged in a narrow Paſ- 
ſage : Thither the Earl of Carnarvon 
with his Regiment came to him, bro- 
ken and. chaſed by the Enemy; who 
immediately drew up a large Front of 
Horſe and Dragoons, much ſtronger 
than the Prince's Party, who had on- 
ly his own, and the Earl of Carnar- 
-vor's Regiments, with ſome Gentle- 
men Voluntiers. The Streight and 
| Neceſſity he was in, was very great; 
for as he might ſeem much too weak 
to charge them, ſo the Danger might 
probably be much greater to retire 

over theſe fair Hills, being purſued 
with a freſh Party much ſuperior in 
Number.. Therefore he took a gal- 
lant Reſolution, to give the Enemy a 
briſk Charge with his own Regiment 
upon their Advance, whilſt the Ear] 
rallied his, and prepared to ſecond 
him, as there ſhould be Occaſion. 
This was as ſoon and fortunately exe- 
cuted as reſolv'd; the Prince in the 
Head of the Regiments charging ſo 
vigorouſly, that he uttterly broke, and 


routed that Part of the Front that re- 


- ceived the Impreſſion. But almoſt 
all the Enemies Horſe, that, being 
extended larger than his Front, were 

not charg'd, wheePd about, and 

charg'd the Prince in the Rear; and 


at the ſame Time the Earl of Carnar- 


von, with his rallied Regiment, 
charg'd their Rear; and all this ſo 
throughly perform'd, that they were 
mingled one among the other, and 


the Devonſhire Coaſt 


e Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


the good Sword was to decide the 
Controverſy, their Piſtols being ſpent 
in the Cloſe, The Prince himſelf re- 
ceiv'd two ſhrewd Hurts in his Head, 
and was beaten off his Horſe ; but he 


was preſently reliev*d, and carried off; 


and the Enemy totally routed, and 
purſued again by the Earl of Carnar- 
von; Who had a fair Execution upon + 
them, as long as the Light counte- 
nanced his Chaſe, and then he return'd 


to the head Quarters at Wells; there 
having been in theſe Skirmiſhes three- 


ſcore or fourſcore Men loſt on the 
Prince's Party, and three times that 
Number by the Enemy; the Action 


being too quick to take many Priſo- 


ners. 

At Wells the Army reſted many 
Days, as well to recover the Prince's 
Wounds, being only Cuts with 
Swords, as to conſult what was next 
to be done; for they were now with- 
in diſtance of an Enemy that they 
knew would Fight them. For Sir 
William Waller was at Bath with his 
whole Army, much encreaſed by 
thoſe who were chaſed out of the 
Weſt; and reſolved not to advance, 
having all Advantages of Proviſions, 


and Paſles, till a new Supply, he 
every Day expected from London, 
were arriv'd with him. On the o- 


ther Side, the Marquis was not only 
to provide to meet with ſo vigilant an 
Enemy, but to ſecure himſelf at his 
Rear, that the Diſaffection of the 
People behind him, who were only 
ſubdued, not converted, upon the 
Advance of Sir William Waller, might 
not take freſh Courage. Though 
Cornwal was reaſonably ſecùred, to 
keep off any Impreſſion upon 
itſelf from Plymouth, yet Devonſbire 
was left in a very unſafe Poſture; 
there being only a ſmall Party at Co- 
lumo-Fohn, a Houſe of Sir Fobn Ack- 
land's, three Miles off Exeter, to con- 
troul the Power of that City, where 
the Earl of Slamford was; and to dil- 
pute not only with any Commotion, 

that might happen in the Country, 
but with any Power that might arrive 
by Sea. Upon theſe Conſiderations, 
and the Intelligence, that the Parlia- 
ment had ſent Directions o the Ear! 
of Warwick their Admiral, To attend 


and 


with his Fleet, 
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and 1 any Advantage be could, the 


Marquis, by the Advice of the Coun 


cil of War, ſent Sir Jobn Berkly back 
into Devanſbire, with Colonel How- 


ard's Regiment of Horſe, to. com- 


mand the Forces which were then 


chere, and to raiſs what Numbers. 
more he could poſſibly, for the block- 
ing up that City, and reducing the 


County; and upon his Arrival there, 
to ſend up to the Army Sir James Ha- 
nilton's Regiment of Horſe and Dra- 
goons, which had been left in Devon- 
ſbire 3 and, by the Licence they took, 
weaken' d the King's Party; ſo that by 
ſending this Relief thither, he did not 
leſſen at all his own Numbers, yet 
gave great Strength to the reducing 
thoſe Parts, as appear*d afterwards by 

thersusgels. d eos 15 
After this Diſpeſition, and eight or 
ten Days Reſt at Wells, the Army ge- 
nerally expreſſing a cheerful Impatience 
to meet with the Enemy, of which, 
at that Time, they had a greater Con- 
tempt, than in Reaſon; they ſhould 
have; the Prince, and Marquis, ad- 
vanced to: Frome, and thence to Brad- 
ford within four Miles of Bath. And 
now no Day In, 
and very ſharp Skirmiſhes; Sir Wil- 
liam Mallet having receiv*d from Lon- 
don à fteſh Regiment of five hundred 
Horſe under the Command of Sir Ar- 
 thur Haſlerig; which were ſo com- 
pleatly arm*d, that they were call'd 
by the other Side, he Regiment of Lob- 
ſters, becauſe of their bright Iron 
Shells, with which they were cover'd, 
being perfect Cuiraſſiers; and were 
the firſt ſeen ſo arm'd on either Side, 
and the firſt that made any Impreſſion 
upon the King's Horſe; who, being 
unarm?d, were not able to bear a ſhock 
with them; befides that they were ſe- 
cure from Hurts of the Sword, which 


were almoſt the only Weapons the o- 


ther were furniſh'd with. 

The Contention was hitherto with 
Parties; in which the Succeſſes were 
various, and almoſt with equal Loſſes: 
ſor as Sir William Waller, upon the 


firſt Advance from Wells, beat up a 


Regiment of Horſe and Dragoons of 


Sir James Hamillon's, and diſperſed 
them; ſe within two Days, the 


King's Forces heat a Party of his from 
a Paſs near Bath, where the Enemy 


paſſed without Action, 


3 


hundred Men. But Sir illiam al- 
ler had the Advantage in his Ground, 


having a good City, well furniſn'd 
with Proviſions, to quarter his Army 
together in; and ſo in his Choice not of . 


fight, but: upon extraordinary Advan- 
rage. 
muſt either diſperſe themſelves, and ſo 
give the Enemy Advantage upon 
their Quarters, or, keeping near to- 
gether, lodge in the Field, and endure 
great Diſtreſs of Proviſion ; the Coun- 
try being ſo diſaffected, that only 


Force could bring in any Supply or 


Relief. Hereupon, after ſeveral At- 
tempts to engage the Enemy to a Bat- 
tle upon equal Terms, which having 


the Advantage, he wiſely avoided ; 


the Marquis, and Prince Maurice, 
advanced with their whole, Body to 
Mearsfield, five Miles beyond Bath to- 
wards Oxford; preſuming, that, by 
this Means, they ſhould draw the E- 


nemy from their Place of Advantage, 


his chief Buſineſs being to hinder them 


from joyning with the King. And if 


they had been able to preſerve that 


Temper, and had neglected the Ene- 


my, till he had quitted his Advanta- 
ges, it is probable they might have 
tought upon as good Terms as they 
deſired.” . But the unreaſonable Con- 
tempt they had of the Enemy, and 
Confidence they ſhould prevail in any 


Ground, together with the Streights 


they endured for Want of Proviſions, 
and their Want of Ammunition, 


which was ſpent as much in the daily 
Skirmiſhes, and upon their Guards, 
being ſo near as could have been in 
Battle, would not admit the Patience; 
for Sir William Waller, who was not 
to ſuffer that Body to joyn with the 
King, no ſooner drew out his whole 


Army to Z2n/down, which look'd to- 


wards Mar gieſd, but they ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be engaged upon great 


Diſadvantage. 


It was upon the fifth of July when 


Sir William Waller, as ſoon as it was 


light, poſſeſs'd himſelf of that Hill; 


and after he had, upon the Brow of 
the Hill over the High-way, raiſed 


Breaſt- Works with Faggots and Earth, 


and planted Cannon there, he ſent a 
ſtrong Party of Horſe towards Mars- 


feld; which. quickly alarm'd the o- 
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Whereas the King's Forces 
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loſt two Field-Pieces, and near an 
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ther Army, and was ſhortly driven 
back to their Body. As great a Mind 
as the King's Forces had to cope with 
the Enemy, when they had drawn in- 
to Battalia, and found the Enemy fix- 


ed on the Toy, of the Hill, they re- 


ſolv'd not to; attack them upon ſo 
oreatDiſadvantage ; and ſo retir*d again- 


towards their old Quarters: Which 


Sir William Waller perceiving, ſent 


his whole Body of Horſe, and Dra- 
oons down the Hill, to charge the 
Rear and Flank of the King's Forces; 
which they did throughly, the Regi- 
ment of Cuiraſſiers ſo amazing the 


| Horſe they charg'd, that they totally 
routed them; and, ſtanding firm and 


unſhaken themſelves, gave ſo great 
Terror to the King's Horſe, who had 
never before turn'd from an Enemy, 
that no Example of their Officers, 
who did their Parts with invincible 
Courage, could make them charge with 
the ſame Confidence, and in the ſame 
Manner they had uſually done. How- 
ever, in the End, after Sir Nicholas 


Slanning with three hundred Muſque- 


teers, had fallen upon, and beaten 
their Reſerve of Dragooners, , Prince 
Maurice, and the Earl of Carnarvon, 
rallying their Horſe, and winging 
them with the Corniſo Muſqueteers, 


charg'd the, Enemy's Horſe again, 
and totally routed them, and in the 


ſame Manner receiv'd two Bodies 


more, and routed and chaſed them to 


the Hill; where they ſtood in a Place 


almoſt inacceſſible. On the Brow of 
the Hill there were Breaſt- Works, on 


which were pretty Bodies of ſmall 


Shot, and ſome Cannon; on either 
Flank grew a pretty thick. Wood to- 


wards the declining of the Hill, in 


which ſtrong Parties of Muſqueteers 


were placed; at the Rear, was a very 


fair Plain, where the- Reſerves of 
Horſe and Foot ſtood ranged; yet the 


Corniſh Foot were ſo far from being 
appall'd at this Diſadvantage, that 
they deſired to fall on, and cried out, 


That they, might have leave to fetch off 


thoſe Cannon. In the End, Order was 
given to attempt the Hill with Horſe 


and Foot. Two ſtrong Parties of 


'Muſqueteers were ſent into the Woods, 


which flanked the Enemy; and the 


"Horſe and other Muſqueteers up the 


Road way, which were charged by 


the Enemies Horſe; and routed 3 tlien. | 


Sir Bevil Greenvil advanced with a 
Party of Horſe, on his right Hand, 
that Ground being beſt for them; 
and his Muſqueteers on the left; him- 


ſelf leading up his Pikes in the mid- 


dle; and in the Face of their Cannon, 
and Small- ſhot from the Breaſt- Works, 


gained the Brow of the Hill; having 


{uſtain'd to full Charges of the Ene 
mies Horſe; but in the third Charge 
his Horſe failing, and giving Ground, 
he receiv'd, after other Wounds, a 


Blow on the Head with a Polb Ax, 


with which he fell, and many. of his 
Officers about him; yet the Muſque- 
teers fired ſo faſt upon the Enemies 
Horſe, that they quitted their Ground; 
and the two Wings, who were ſent to 
clear the Woods, having done their 
Work, and gain*d'thoſe Parts of the 
Hill, at the ſume Fime beat off their 
Enemies Foot, and became poſſeſs'd 
of the Breaſt. Works; and ſo made 


they had won; the Enemy retiring 
about Demy Culvering ſhot: behind a 


Stone Wall upon the ſame Level, and 


ſtanding in reaſonable good Order. 


Either Party was ſufficiently tired, 


and battered, to be contented ro ſtand 
ſtill. The King's Horſe were ſo ſha- 


ken, that of two thouſand which were 


upon the Field in the Morning, there 
were not above ſix hundred on the 
Top of the Hill; ſo that, exchanging 
only ſome Shot from their Ordnance, 


they look'd one upon another till the 
Night interpos'd. About twelve of 

the Clock, it being very dark, the 
Enemy made a Shew of moving to- 
wards the Ground they had loſt; but 
giving a ſmart Volly of Small-ſhot, 
and finding themſelves anſwer'd with 


the like, they made no more Noiſe; 
which the Prince obſerving, he ſent a 
Common Soldier to hearken as near 


the Place, where they were, as he 


could; who brought Word, That rhe 
Enemy bad left lighted Matches in the 
Wall behind which they had lain, and 
were drawn off the Field; which was 
true; ſo that, as ſoon as it was Day, 


the King's Army found themſelves 


poſſets'd entirely of the Field, and the 


Dead, 


y'.- 
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Dead, and all other Enſigns of Victo- 


ry: Sir William Waller being march'd 


to Bath, in ſo much Diſorder and Ap- 


prehenſion, that he left great Store of 
Arms, and ten Barrels of Pawder, be- 


hind him; which was a very ſeaſona- 


ble Supply to the other Side, who had 


fpent in that Day's Service, no lets, 


than fourſcore Barrels, and had not a 
ſafe Proportion left. | 


0 


In this Battle, on the King's Part, 
there were more Officers and Gentlemen 


Quality ſlain, than Common Men; 


and more hurt than ſlain. That which 
would have clouded any Victory, and 


made the Loſs of others leſs ſpoken. of, 


was the Death of Sir Bevil Greenvil. 
He was indeed an excellent Perſon, 
whoſe Activity, Intereſt, and Reputa- 
tion, was the Foundation of what had 
been done in Cornwal; and his Tem- 


per, and Affection, ſo publick, that 
no Accident which happen'd, could 


make any Impreſſions in him; and 
his Example kept others from taking 
any Thing ill, or at leaſt ſeeming to 
do ſo. In a Word, a brighter Cou- 
rage, and a gentler Diſpoſition, were 
ne ver married together to make the 
moſt: cheartul, and innocent Conver+ 
ſation, | 113-10 | 


Very many Officers and Perſons of 


Quality were hurt; as the Lord Arwn: 


del of Wardour, ſhot in the Thigh 


with a Brace of Piſtol Bullets; Sir 
Ralph Hopton ſhot through the Arm 
with a Muſquet; Sir George Vaughan, 
and mady others, hurt in the Head of 
their Troops with- Swords and Poll- 
Axes; of which none of Name died. 
But the Morning added much to their 
Sorrow, when the Field was entirely 
their own; for Sir Ralph Hopton rid- 
ing up and down the Field to viſit the 


hurt Men, and to put the Soldiers in 


Order, and Readineſs for Motion, ſit- 
ting on his Horſe, with other Officers 
and Soldiers about him, near a Wag- 
gon of Ammunition, - in which were 
eight Barrels of Powder; whether by 
Treachery, or meer Accident, is un- 
certain, the Powder blew up; and 


many, who ſtood neareſt kill'd; and 
many more maim'd; among whom 
Sir Ralph Hopton, and Serjeant Ma- 


jor Sheldon were miſerably. hurt; 
of which, Major Sheldon, who was 
thought to be in leſs Danger than 
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the other, died the next Day, to. the 
general Grief of the whole Army, 
where he was wonderfully belov'd, as 
a Man of undaunted Courage, and as 
great Gentleneſs of Nature. Sir Ralph 
Hopton, having hardly ſo much Life, 
as not to be number'd with the Dead, 
was put into 4 Litter, and then the 
Army march'd to their old Quarters, 
at Marsfield ; exceedingly caſt down 
with their Morning's Misfortune (Sir 
Ralph Hopion being indeed the Sol- 
diers darling) where they repos'd them- 
lclves themſelves the next Day, prin- 
cipally in Care of Sir Ralph Hopton; 
who, though there were Hope of his, 
Recovery, was not fit to travel. In 
this Time many of the Horſe, which 
had been routed in the Morning, be- 
fore the Hill was won, found the Way 
to Oxford; and, according to the 
Cuſtom of thoſe who run away, re- 
ponted all, to be loſt, with many par- 


ticular Accidents, which they fancied - 


very like to happen when they left the 
Field; but the next Day brought a 
punQual Advertiſement from the Mar- 
quis, but, withal, a Deſire of a Regi- 
ment or two of freſh Horſe, and a 


Supply of Ammunition; whereupon 


the Earl of Crawford. with his Regi- 
ment of Horſe canſiſting: of near five 
hundred, was directed to advance 
that Way, with ſuch a Proportion of 
Ammunition as was deſir- d. 
After, a Days Reſt at Mar feld, it 
being underſtood that Sir William 
Waller was ſtill at Bath (his Army 
having been rather ſurprized and diſ- 
comforted, with the incredible Bold- 
neſs, of the Corniſb Foot, than much 
weaken'd by the Number ſlain, which 
was no greater than on the King's 
Part) and that he had ſent for freſh 


Supply from Briſtol; it was concluded, 


rather to march to,Oxferd, and ſo to 


joyn with the King's Army, than to ſtay 


and attend the Enemy, who was ſo 
near his Supplies: And ſo they 
march'd towards Chippenbam. But 
when Sir Villiam Waller had Intelli- 
gence of the blowing up of the Pow - 
der, of which he well knew there was 
ſcarcely enough before, and of the 


Hurt it had done, he infuſed new Spi- 


rit into his Men; and verily. believ'd 
that they had no Ammunition; and 


that the Loſs of Sir Ralph Hopton 


(whom 
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(whom the people took to be the Soul 
of that Army) would be found in the 


Spirits of the Soldiers; and having 


gotten ſome freſh Men from Briſtol, 
5nd more from the Inclinations of the 
three Counties of Malis, Glocefter, and 
Somerſet, which joyn'd about Bath, in 


the moſt abſolute diſaffected Parts of 


all three, he follow'd the Marquis to- 


wards Chippenham z to which he was 
as near from Bath, as the Other from 


Mar efielu. 

The next Day, early i in tile Morn- 
mg, upon Notice that the Enemy was 
in P. ſtahce, the Prince, and the Mar- 


quis drew back the Army through 
Cbippen bam, and preſented themſelves 


in Battalia to the Enemy; being very 


viell contented to fight in ſuch a Place, 


where the Succeſs was to depend more 
on their Foot, who were unqueſtiona- 
bly excellent, than on their Horſe, 


which were at beſt weary, though 
their Officers were, to Envy, forward 


and reſolute. But Sir William Waller, 
who was a right good Chooſer of Ad- 
vantages, liked not that Ground; re- 
lying as much upon his Horſe, Who 
had gotten Credit, and Courage, and 


as little upon his Foot, who were on- 


ly well arm'd, and well bodied, very 
vulgarly Spirited, and Officer W: 80 
that having ſtood all Night in Battalia, 


and the Enemy not coming on, the 


Prince and Marquis, the next Day, 
advanced towards the Devizes; Sir 
Nicholas Slanning, with great Spirit 
and Frudence, ſecuring the Rear with 


ſtrong Parties of Muſqueteers; with 


which he gave the Enemy, who preſs'd 


upon them very ſmartly, ſo much In- 
terruption, that Sir Milliam Waller, 


deſpair ing of overtaking, ſent a Trum- 
per. to the Marquis, with a Letter; 
offering a pitch*d:; Field at a Place of 


his own chooſing, out of the Way. 


The which being eaſily underſtood to 
be only a Stratagem to beget a Delay 


in the March, the Marquis carried the 


Trumpet three or four Miles with 


him, and then ſent him back with 


ſuch an Anſwer as was fit. There 


were, all this Day, perpetual and 


ſharp Skirmiſhes in the Rear; the E- 
nemy preſſing very hard, and being 
always with Loss repulſed, till the Ar- 
my ſately reach'd the Devizes. 

Then the Caſe was alter'd for thei 


Retreat to Oxford, the Enemy being 


upon them with Improvement of Cou- 
rage, and Improvement of Numbers; 
Sir: William Waller having diſperſed! 
his Warrants over the Country ys; fig- 
nifying, Ta, be had beaten the Mar- 


quis; and requiring the People, To 


riſe in all Places for the Apprebenſion 
of his ſcatterd and diſperſed Troops; 
which Confidence, Men conceiv'd, 


could not proceed from leſs than a 


manifeſt Victory; and ſo they flock'd 

to him as the Maſter of the Field. 
The Foot were no more now to make 
the Retreat, the Situation of the Place 


they were now in, being ſuch as they 


could move no way towards Oxford, 
but over a Campagne of many Miles, 
where the ſtronger in kerle mutt needs 
prevail. | 


Hereupon it was unanimouſly ad- 


viſecl, and conſented to, that the 


Lord Marquis and Prince Maurice 
ſhould that Night break through, with 
all the Horſe; to Oxford; and that 
Sir Ralph Hopton (Who, by this, was 
fuppoſed paſt Danger of Death, and 
could hear and ſpeak well enough, 

though he could not ſee or ſtir) with the 
Earl of Marlborough, who was Gene- 
ral of the Artillery, the Lord Mobun, 
and other good Officers of Foot, 
ſhould ſtay there with their Foot and 
Cannon, where it was hoped they 
might defend themſelves, for a few 
Days, till the General might return 
with Rehef from Oxford; which was 
not above thirty Miles off. This Re- 
ſolution was purſued; and, the ſame 
Night, all the Horſe got "ſafe away 
into the King's Quarters, and. the 
Prince, and Marquis, in the Morning, 
came to Oxford; by which Time Sir 
Wiliiam Waller had drawn all his For- 
ces about the Devizes, The Town 
was open, without the leaſt Fortifica- 
tion, or Defence, but ſmall Ditches 

and Hedges; upon which the Foot 


were placed, and ſome Pieces of Can- 


non conveniently planted. The A- 
venues, which were many, were quick - 
ly barricado'd to hinder the Entrance 


of the Horſe,” which was principally 


apprehended. Sir William Waller had 
ſoon Notice of the Remove of the 
Horſe; and therefore, intending that 
Purſuit no farther, he brought his 


whole Ws cloſe to the Town, and 


belea- 
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all the reſt of the Horſe, to march 
that very Day in which the Advertiſe- 


ment came to him, towards the Devi- 


zes; ſo that the Marquis and the 
Prince coming to Oxford on the Mon- 
day Morning, the Lord Wilmot, that 
Night, moved towards the Work; 
and Prince Maurice returning with 


him as a Voluntier, but the Lord Wil- 


mot commanding in chief, appear'd on 
the Wedneſday about Noon, upon the 


Plain within two Miles of the Town. 


The Lord Wilmot had with him fif- 
teen hundred Horſe, and no more, 


and two ſmall Field-Pieces, which he 
ſhot off to give the Town Notice of 
his coming; having it in his Hopes, 
_ that, it being a fair Champagne about 


the Town, when the Enemy ſhould 
riſe from before it, he ſhould be able 


in ſpight of them to joyn with the 


Foot, and ſo to have a fair Field for 
it; which would be ſtil] diſadvantage- 
ous enough, the Enemy being ſupe- 
rior by much in Horſe, very few of 
thoſe, who had broken away from 


the Devizes (except the Prince him- 


ſelf, the Earl of Carnarvon, and ſome 


other Officers) being come up with 
them, becauſe they were tired, and 


diſperſed. The Enemy, careful to 
prevent the joyning of this Party of 
Horſe with the Foot, and fully ad- 


vertiſed of their coming, drew off, 
on all Parts, from the Town; and 


put themſelves in Battalia upon the 
Top of a fair Hill, called Roundway- 
Down ; over which the King's Forces 
were neceſlarily to march, being full 
two Miles-off the Town; they within 
conceiv*d it hardly poſſible, that the 
Relief, they expected from Oxford, 
could fo ſoon arrive; all the Meſſen- 


gers who were ſent to give the Notice 
of it, having miſcarried by the Cloſe- 


neſs of the Siege; and therefore ſuſ- 
pected the Warning Pieces from the 
Plain, and the drawing off the Town 
by the Enemy, to be a Stratagem to 


couſen the Foot from thoſe Poſts they 
defended, into the open Field; and 


ſo, very reaſonably, being in Readi- 
neſs to march, they waited a ſurer E- 
vidence, that their Friends were at 
hand; which ſhortly arriv'd; and aſ- 


ſur'd them, That the Prince was near 
and expected them. | 


= 
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what . they advanced to meet 
him; but dir William Waller had pur- 
poſely choſe that Ground to hinder 
that Con junction, and advanced fo 
faſt on the Lord Wilmot, that without 
ſuch Removes and Traverſes, as might 
give his Men ſome Apprehenſion, that 
Lord could not expect the Foot from 


the Town; and therefore he put his 


Troops in Order upon that Ground to 
expect the Enemies Charge, who were 
ſomewhat more than Muſquet- Shot off 
in Order of Battle. | To 
Here Sir William Waller, out of a 


pure Gaiety, departed from an Ad- 


vantage he could not again recover; 
for being in excellent Order of Battle, 
with ſtrong Wings of Horſe to his 
Foot, and a good Reſerve placed, and 
his Cannon uſefully planted, appre- 


hended ſtill the Conjunction between 


the Horſe and the Foot in the Town, 
and gratifying his Enemy with the 
ſame Contempt, which had ſo often 
brought Inconveniences upon them, 
and diſcerning their Number inferior 
to that he had before maſter'd, he 


march'd with his whole Body of 


Horſe, from his Foot, to charge the 
Enemy; appointing Sir Arthur Hofte- 
rig with his Cuĩraſſiers apart, to make 
the firſt Impreſſion; who was encoun- 
ter'd by Sir ohn Byron, in whoſe 
Regiment the Earl of Carnarvon 


charg'd as a Voluntier; and after a 


ſharp Conflict, in which Sir Ar:har 
Haſflerig receiv'd many Wounds, that 
impenitrable Regiment was routed, 
and, in a full Career, chaſed upon 
their other Horſe. At the ſame Time; 


the Lord Vilmot charging them from 
Diviſion to Diviſion, as they were 


ranged, in half an Hour, ſo ſudden 
Alterations the Accidents of War in- 
troduce, the whole entire Body of the 
triumphant Horſe were ſo totally rout- 
ed and diſperſed, that there was not 
one of them to be ſeen upon that large 
ſpacious Down; every Man ſhifting 
for himſelf with greater Danger by the 
Precipices of that Hill, than he could 
have undergone by oppoſing his Pur- 
ſuer. But as it was an unhappy 
Ground to fly, ſo it was as ill for the 
Purſuer; and after the Rout, more 
periſtd by Fall and Bruiſes from their 
Horſes, down the Precipices, than by 
the Sword. The Foot ſtood ſtill firm, 
| | making 


dred on the Place; nine hundred Pri- 
ſoners taken, beſides two or three 
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making Shew of a gallant Reſiſtance; 


but the Lord Wilmot quickly ſeized 
their Cannon, and turn'd them upon 
them, at the ſame Time that the Cor- 
iſp Foot, who were by this come 
from the Town, were ready likewiſe 
to charge them; upon which their 
Hearts failed; and ſo they were charg- 
ed on all Sides, and either kilPd, or 
taken Priſoners, very few eſcaping 3 
the Corniſh retaining too freſh a Me- 
mory of their late Diſtreſſes, and re- 
venging themſelves on thoſe who had 
contributed thereunto. Sir William 


Waller himſelf, with a ſmall Train, 


fled into Briſtol, which had ſacrificed 
a great Part of their Garriſon in his 
Defeat; and ſo were even ready to ex- 
pire at his Entry into the Town, him- 
ſelf bringing the firſt News of his 
Diſaſter. - | _ 

This glorious Day, for it was a Day 
of Triumph, redeem'd for that Time 
the King's whole Affairs, ſo that all 
Clouds that ſhadow'd them ſeem'd to 
be diſpell'd, and a bright Light of 
Succeſs to ſhine over the whole King- 


dom. There were in this Battle ſlain, 


on the Enemies Part, above ſix hun- 


hundred retaken and redeem'd whom 
they had gathered up in the Skirmiſh- 
es, and Purſuit ; with all their Can- 
non, being eight Pieces of Braſs Ord- 


- nance; all their Arms, Ammunition, 


Waggons, Baggage, and Victual ; 
eight and twenty Foot Enſigns, and 


nine Cornets ; and all this by a Party 


of fifteen hundred Horſe, with two 
ſmall Field-Pieces (for the Victory 


was perfect, upon the Matter, before 
the Corn iſb came up; though the E- 


nemies Foot were ſuffer'd to ſtand in 
a Body, uncharged, out of Ceremony, 
till they came ; that they might be re- 
freſh*d with a Share in the Conqueſt) 
againſt a Body of full two thouſand 


Horſe, five hundred Dragoons, and 


near three thouſand Foot, with an ex- 
cellent Train of Artillery, So that 
the Corniſh had great Reaſon to think 
their Deliverance, and Victory at 
Roundway, more ſignal and wonder- 


ful, than the other at S“ratton, fave 


that the firſt might be thought the 
Parent of the latter, and the Loſs on 
the King's Party was leſs; for in this 
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there was ſlain very few; and, of 
Name none but Dudly Smith, an ho- 
neſt and valiant young Gentleman; 
who was always a Voluntier with the 
Lord Wilmot, and amongſt the firſt 
upon any Action of Danger. | 
Beſides the preſent Fruit of this 
Victory, the King receiv'd an Advan- 
tage from the Jealouſy, that, from 


thence grew among the Officers of the 


Parliament Armies, For Sir William 
Waller believ*d himſelf to be abſolute- 
ly betray*d, and facrificed by the Earl 


of Efex, out of Envy at the great 


Things he had done, which ſeem'd to 


eclipſe his Glorjes; and complain'd, 


That he lying with his whole Army with- 
in ten Miles of Oxford, ſhould ſuffer 
the chief Strength of that Place to march 
thirty Miles to deſtroy him, without ſo 
much as ſending out a Party to follow 
them, or to alarm Oxford, by which | 


_ they would have been probably recalled. 


On the other Hand, the Earl, diſ- 


daining to be thought his Rival, re- 


proach'd the other with #n/oldiery Ne- 
glects, and Want of Courage, to be 
beaten by a handful of Men, and to have 
deſerted his Foot and Cannon, without 
engaging his own. Perſon in one Charge 
againſt the Enemy. Wherever the 
Fault was, it was never forgiven ; but 
from.the Enmity that proceeded from 
thence, the King often afterwards 
reaped very notable, and ſeaſonable 
Advantages ; which will be remem 
ber'd in their Places. > 


This bleſſed Defeat happen'd to be 


upon the ſame Day, and upon the 


ſamie Time of the Day, when the 
King met the Queen upon the Field 
near Keinton, under Edpge-Hill, where 
the Battle had been fought in OFober 
before; and before their Majeſties 
came to Oxford, they receiv'd the 
happy News of it. It is eaſy to ima- 


gine the Joy with which it was re- 


ceiv'd, all Men raiſing their fallen 
Spirits to too great a Height, as 
though they ſhould now go through 
all the Work without Oppoſition ; 
and this Tranſport to either Extremes 
was too natural upon all the Viciſſitudes 
of the War; and it was ſome Allay 
to the welcome News of the Victor 
to ſome Men, that it had been ob- 
tain*d under the Command and Con- 
duct of Milmot; who was very much 
In 
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in Prince Rupert's Diſeſteem, and not 
in any notable Degree of Fayour with 
the King, but much belov'd by the 
good Fellowſhip of the Army. 
The King's Army receiv'd a fair 
Addition, by the Conjunction with 
thoſe Forces which attended the 
Queen; for her Majeſty brought with 
her above two thouſand Foot, well 
arm'd, and one thouſand Horſe, and 
ſix Pieces of Cannon, and two Mor- 


tars, and about one hundred Wag- 


gons. So that as ſoon as their Ma- 


jeſties came to Oxford, the Farl of 
Eſſex, who had ſpent his Time about 
Thame, and Ayleſbury, without any 


Action after that Skirmiſh in which 


Mr. Hambden was ſlain, ſave by ſmall 


Parties of which there was none of 
Name, or Note, but one handſome 


ſmart Conflict between a Party of 


five hundred Horſe and Dragoons, 
commanded by Colonel Middleton, a 


Scotch-Man, on the Parliament Party, 
and a Regiment of Horſe, command- 


ed by Sir Charles Lucas, on the King's; 
where, after a very ſoldiery Conteſt, 
and more Blood drawn than was ufual 
upon ſuch Actions, the King's Party 


prevail'd, returning with ſome Priſo- 


ners of Name, and the Slaughter of 
one hundred of the Enemy, not with- 


out ſome Loſs of their own: The 


Earl, I ſay, retired with his Army 


broken, and diſhearten'd to Uxbridge, 


giving over any Thought of fighting 


with the King, till he ſhould be re- 


cruited, with Horſe, Men, and Mo- 
ney ; and ſuffering no leſs in the Talk 
of the People (who began to aſſume a 
great Freedom in Diſcourſe) for not 
interpoſing to hinder the Queen's 


March to Oxford, and joyning with 


the King, than for fitting {till ſo near 


Oxford, whilſt the Lord Wilmot went 


from thence to the Ruin of Sir Villian 
Faller. 5 
After which Defeat the Lord i- 


mot retired to Oxford to attend bis 


Majeſty ; and the Corniſb Army (for 


that Name it deſervedly kept till, 


though it received ſo good an Encreaſe 
by the Marquis and Prince's joyning 
with them) drew back, and poſſeſs'd 
themſelves of Bath, which was ſoon 
quitted to them, upon the Overthrow 


of Waller; that Garrifon being with- - 


drawn to reinforce Briftol, Ar Bath 


they reſted, and refreſh'd themſelves, 
till they might receive new Orders 
from the King; who, upon full Ad- 
vice, and Conſideration of the State he 
was in, and. broken Condition of the- 
Enemy, refolv'd to make an Attempr 
upon the City uf Briſtol; to which 
Prince Rypert'was moſt inclined, for 
his being diſappointed in a former De- 
ſign; and where there were mahy 
well affected to the King's Service 
from the Beginning, and more ſince 
the Execution of thoſe two eminent Ci- 
tizens, And the Diſeſteem generally 
had of the Courage of Nathaniel Fien- 
nes, the Governor, made the Deſign 


to be thought the more reaſonable; ſo 


the Marquis, and Prince Maurice re- 
turn'd to Bath, upon Agreement to 
appear, on ſuch a Day, with their 
whole Strength before Briſtol, on the 
Somerſerſhire Side, when Prince Ru- 
pert with the Oxford Forces would ap- 


pear before it, on the Glocęſterſpire 


- 


Side. Oo 

On the four and twentieth of July, 
both Armies ſat down before it, quar- 
tering their Horſe in that Manner, 
that none could go out or in to the 
City, without great Hazard of being 
taken; in the ſame Day with the Al- 


ſiſtance of ſome Seamen, who were 


prepared before, they ſeized all the 


Ships that were in Ring- road; which 


were not only laden with Goods of 
great Value, as Plate, Money, and 
the beſt Sort of all Commodities, 
which thoſe who ſuſpected the worſt 
had ſent aboard, but with many Per- 
ſons of Quality; who, being unw1i!- 
ling to run the Hazard of a Siege, 
thought that Way to have ſecured 
themſelves, and to have eſcaped to 


London; and ſo were all taken Priſo- 


ners. - The next Day, Prince Rupert 
came to his Brother, and the Mar- 
quis, and a general Council of all the 
principal Officers of both Armies be- 
ing aſſembled, it was debated, In 
what Manner they ſhould proceed, by 


| Aſſault cr Approach. , 


There were in the Town five and 
twenty hundred Foot, and a Regi- 
ment of Horſe and Dragoons; the 
Line about the Town was finiſh'd ; yet 


in ſome Places the Graff was wider 


and deeper that in others. The Ca- 
ſtle within the Town was very well 


pe- 
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and ſupplied with great 


prepared, 
Store of Proviſions to endure a Siege. 


The Opinions were ſeveral > The 
Officers of the Corniſb were of Opinion, 
That it was beſt to proceed by Way of 
Approach becauſe, the Ground being 
very good, it would in a very ſhort Time 
be done; and ;ince there was no Army 
in à poſſibility to relieve it, the ſecureſt 
Way wonld be the beſt, whereas the 


Works were ſo good, that they muſt ex- 


pels to loſe very many Men; and if 
they were beaten off, all their: Summer 
Hopes would be deſtroyed 3, it not being 
eaſy, again to make up the rnd of the 
Army for a new Action. 

On the other Hand, Prince Rinpdnit 
and all the Officers of his Army very 
earneſtly defir*d to aſſault it; alledg'd, 
The Mort to be eaſy, and the Soldiers 
Filter for any briſe Attenrpt, than à dull 
patient Deſen; ; and that the Army 
would be more rec d by the latter, 
ban the former: That the City, not 
having vet recover”d_ the Conſternation of 
Sir William Waller's Defeat, was fo 


full of Horror, that it would make a. 


very weak Defence : That there. was 
no Soldier of Experience in the Town, 


and the Governor bimſelf not like io en- 


dure the Terror of a Storm. Theſe 


Reaſons, and the Prince's Importunity, 


with ſome Infinuations of knowing 


more than was fit to be ſpoken, as ir 


ſomewhiat would be done within the 
Town, that muſt not be mention*d, 
and a glorious Contempt of Danger, 
prevailed fo far, that it. was conſented 
to, on all Parts, to aſſault the Town 
the next Morning at three Plates on 
the Somer/eiſhire Side, and at three 
Places on the Gloceſterſhire Side, at 
the break of Day. The Truth is; 
both Opinions, with Regard to-rrheir 
different Circumſtances, were in them- 
ſelves reaſonable: For the Glocęſter- 
ſhire Side, where Prince Rupert was, 
might be ſtorm'd, the Graff being 
ſhallow, and the Wall, in ſome Pla- 
ces, low, and weak; which could 
not be ealily approach*d; by reaſon 


the Ground was rocky, and the Re- 
doubts high and very ſtrong, which 


overlock'd the Ground; on the other 
Side, the Ground was very eaſy to ap- 


roach, and as inconyenient, and 
7 * 


dangerous to Storm, by reaſon of a 
plain Level before the Line, and a 


. 


broad ind deep Graff, and the Ling 
thoughout, better flanker'd than che 
other. 

The next Morning with little other 
Proviſſons fit for dach a Work, than 
the Courage of the All allants; both 
Armies fell on. On the Welt Side! «+ 
where the Corniſh were; they aſſaulted 
the Eine in three Places; ; One Diviſion 
led by Sir Nicholas Slanning, aſſiſted 


with Colonel Jobn Trevannion, Lieu- 


tenant Colonel Slingſiy, and three 
more Field Officers; too great 4 
Number of ſuch Officers to conduct ſo 
imall a Party as five hundred Men; 


if there had not been an immoderate 
and Appetite vt 


Diſdain of Danger, 
Glory: : Another Diviſion; on the 
right Hand, was led by Colonel Burk; ' 
aſſiſted by Colonel MWagſtaſfe, Colonel 
Bernard Aſtley, who commanded. the 
Regiment of the Lord Marquis Her7+ 
ford, with other Field Officers: And 
the third Diviſion; on thie left Hand; 
led by Sir Thomas Baſſet, who was 
Major General of the Corniſh, Theſe 
three Diviſions fell ba together with 


* 


that Courage and Reſolut ion; as no- 


thing but Death could controul; and 
though the middle Diviſion got into 
the Guat and ſo near filled it; that 
ſome mounted the Wall; 
prodigious Diſadvantage ofthe Ground}. 
and the: full Defence the Beſieged 
made within; they were driven back 


with a great, Slaughter; the Common 


Soldiers, after the chief Officers were 
killd, or deſperately wounded, find- 
ing it a bootleſs Attempt. 8 

On Prince Rupert's Side; it was 
aſſaulted with equal Courage, and al- 


moſt equal Loſs, but with better Suc- 


ceſs; for though that. Diviſion led on 


by the Lord Grandiſon, Colonel Ge- 


neral of the Foot; was beaten off, the 
Lord Grandiſon himſelf being hurt; 
and the other, led by Colonel Bella, 
likewiſe had no better Fortune; yet 
Colonel Waſhington, with a leſs Party, 
finding a Place in the Curtain (be- 
tween the Places aſſaulted by the other 
two) weaker than the teſt, enter'd; 
and quickly made room for the Horſe 
to follow. The Enemy, as. ſoon ag 
they faw the Line enter'd in one Place; 
either out of Fear, or by Command 
of their Officers, quit their Potts 5 ſo 
thac the Prince enter'd with his Foot 
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yet by the 
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riſon was now here. 
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for one thouſand of the Corniſh Foot, 
which were preſently ſent to ſecond 


him; and march'd up to Fromegate, 
loſing many Men, and ſome very 


good Officers, by Shot from the 


Walls, and Windows; inſomuch as 


all Men were much caſt down to ſee 


ſo little gotten with ſo great a Loſs; 


for they had ſtill a more difficult En- 
trance into the Town, than they had 


yet paſſed, and where their Horſe 


could be of no Uſe to them; when to 
the exceeding Comfort of Generals, 
and Soldiers, the City beat a Parley; 
which the Prince willingly embracing, 
and getting their Hoſtages into his 
Hands, ſent Colonel Gerrard and ano- 


ther Officer to the Governour to 


Treat. The Treaty began about two 


of the Clock in the Afternoon, and, 


before ten at Night, the Town ſur- 

rendered on honourable Terms. 
The next Morning, his Highneſs 

was poſſeſo'd of Briſtol, the Enemy 


then marching away. Here the ill 


Example of Reading, in the Breach of 


the Articles, was remember'd, and 
unhappily followed; for all that Gar- 


with ſome Colour of Right, or Reta- 
liation, and the reſt, by their Exam- 


ple, uſed great Licence to the Sol- 


diers, who ſhould have been ſafely 


conducted; which reflected much up- 


on the Prince, thongh he uſed his 
utmoſt Power to ſuppreſs it. And as 
the Articles were thus unhappily vio- 
lated to thoſe who went away, ſo they 
were not enough obſerv'd to thoſe 


who ſtayed, and to the City itlelt : . 


For many of Colonel Fiennes Soldiers 


taking Conditions, and entering with 


the King's Army,  inftructed their 
new Friends, who were molt diſaffect- 
ed; ſo that one whole Street upon 
the Bridge, the Inhabitants whereof 


lay under ſome Brand of Malignity, 


though, no doubt, there were many 
honeſt Men among them, was almoſt 
totally plunder'd; which, - becauſe 
there was but little Juſtice done upon 
the Tranſgreffors, was believ*d to be 
done by Connivance from the Officers, 
and more diſcredited the King's For- 


ces, and his Cauſe, than was then ta- 
ken Notice of, or diſcover'd. 


This Reduction of Briſtol, was a 


So that they 
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and Horſe into the Suburbs; ſending 


full Tide of Proſperity to the King. 
and made him Maſter of the ſecond 
City of his Kingdom, and gave him 
the undiſturb'd Poſſeſſion of one of the 
richeſt Counties of the Kingdom (for 
the Rebels had now no ſtanding Gar- 
riſon, or the leaſt viſible Influence up- 
on any Part of Somerſesſbire) and ren- 
der'd Wales (which was before well 
affected, except ſome Towns in Pem- 
brokeſhire) more uſeful to him; being 


freed of the Fear of Briſtol, and con- 


lequently of the Charge, that always 
attends thoſe Fears; and reſtored to 
the Trade with Briſtol; which was 
the greateſt Support of thoſe Parts. 
Yet the King might very well have 


aid, what King Pyrrhus heretofore did, 


after his ſecond Battle, by the City of 
Aſculum, with the Romans, where he 
won the Victory, F we win another 
at this Price, we are utlerly undone, 
And truly his Majeſty's Loſs before 
this Town was ineſtimable, and very 
hard to be repaired. I am perſwaded 
there were ſlain, upon the ſeveral Aſ- 
ſaults, of Common Men, but ſuch as 
were tried and incomparable Foot, 
about five hundred; and abundance 
of excellent Officers, whereof many 
were of prime Command, and Qua- 
lity. | . 
On the Corniſh Side, fell, beſides 
Major Kendall, and many other infe- 
rior Officers, excellent in their De- 
gree; Colonel Buck, a modeſt and a 


ſtout Commander, and of good Ex- 


perience in War; who having got 
over the Graff, and even to the Top 
of the Wall, was knock*d down with 

a Halbert, and periſh'd in the Graff: 
Sir Nicholas Slanning, and Colonel 
Fobn Trevanion, the Life and Soul of 
the Corniſh Regiments, whofe Memo- 
ries can never be enough celebrated ; 
who engaged themſelves with the firſt 
in the Oppoſition 3 and as ſoon as Sir 
Ralph Hopton, and thoſe other Gen- 
tlemen came into Cornwal, joyn'd 
with them. They were both young, 
neither of them above eight and 
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twenty, of entire Friendſhip to one 


another, and to Sir Bevil Greenpil, 


whoſe Body was not yet buried; they 


were both hurt almoſt in the ſame 


Minute, and in the ſame Place; both 
ſhot in the Thigh with Muſquet Bul- 


ets; their Bones broken, the one dy- 


ing 
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ing preſently, the other ſome few 
Days after; and both had the Royal 
Sacrifice of their Sovereign's very par- 
ticular Sorrow, and the Concurrence 
of all good Mens; and that which is 
a greater Solemnity to their Memo- 
ries, as it fares with moſt great and 
virtuous Men, whoſe Loſs is better 
underſtood long afterwards, they 
were as often lamented, as the Acci- 
dents in the publick Affairs made the 


Courage and Fidelity of the Corniſh 


of greateſt Significarion to the Cauſe. 
On the North Side of Prince Ru- 
pert's Army, fell very many good 


Officers, the chief of whom was Co- 


lonel Harry Lunsford, an Officer of 
extraordinary Sobriety, Induſtry, and 


Courage; near whom, his excellent 


Lieutenant Colonel Moyle was like- 
' wiſe hurt, and died within few Days, 


both ſhot out of a Window after they 
had enter*d the Suburbs. There were 


hurt, the Lord Viſcount Grandiſon, 


Nephew to the Great Duke of Buch- 


ingham, who was Colonel General of 
the King's Foot; Colonel John Bella- 
t, fince Lord Bellafis ; Colonel Ber- 


nard Aſhley ; Colonel Sir Fohn Owen; 


and many other Officers. of Name, of 
whom none of Quality died of their 
Wounds but the Lord Grandiſon; 
whoſe Loſs can never be enough la- 
mented. : SEO a 
Upon the News of this Succeſs of 
the King's Army, and likewiſe on the 
Lord Fairfax's being deteated in the 
North, which came about this Time, 
the Parliament ſent Sir William Ar- 
myne, young Sir Harry Vane, and two 


more, aſſiſted with Mr. Marſhall, and 


Mr. Nye, two of their Clergy, into 
Scotland, to deſire their Brethren of 


that Kingdom to advance with an 


Army to their Relief. | 
But here we muſt not omit ſome un- 
fortunate Paſſages, which accompa- 
nied this Proſperity on the King's 
Part; for the Sunſhine of his Conqueſt 
was ſomewhat clouded, not only by 
the Number and Quality of the Slain, 
but by the Jealoufies and Miſunder- 


ſtandings of thoſe who were alive. 


There was not, from the Beginning, 


that Conformity of Humour and In- 


clinations between the Princes and 


the Marquis of Hertford, as had been 
to be wiſh'd between all Perſons of 


©. 


} 
o 


Honour, 


dich the King readily conſented 


who were engaged in a 
Quarrel that could never proſper but 
by the Union of the Undertakers. 
Prince Maurice, and, on his Behalf 

(or rather the other by his Impulſion) 
Prince Rupert taking to Heart, that a 
Nephew of the King's ſhould be Lieu- 


tenant General to the Marquis, who 


had neither been exerciſed in the Pro- 


feſſion of a Soldier, nor even now 


punctually ſtudied the Office of a Ge- 
neral : On the other Hand, the Mar. 
quis, who was of the moſt gentle Na- 
ture to the Gentle, and as rough and 
reſolute to the imperious, it may be, 


liked not the Prince's aſſuming to 


himſelf more than become a Lieute- 
nant General, and ſometimes croſſing 


Acts of his with relation to the go- 


verning, and diſpoſing the Affairs of 
the Country, in which he knew him- 
ſelf better verſed than the Prince; and 
when Briſtol was taken, where the 
Marquis took himſelf to command in 
chief, being a Town particularly with» 
in his Commiſſion, and: of -which he 
was. beſides Lord Lieutenant, he 
thought: himſelf not regardfully enough 
uled, that Prince Rupert had not only 
enter'd into the Treaty without his 
Advice, but concluding the Articles 
without ſo much as naming him, or 
taking Notice that he was there. And 
therefore with as little Ceremony to 
his Highneſs, or ſo much as commu- 
nicating it to either of the Princes, 
the Marquis declar*d, that he would 
give the Government of that City to 
Sir Ralph Hopton. Prince Rupert on 
the other hand conceiv'd the Town 
won by him, being enter'd on that 
Side in which he commanded abſo- 
lutely, and the Corniſb on the other 
Side abſolutely repulſed; and theres 
fore that the Diſpoſition of the Com- 
mand and Government of it, wholly 
belong'd to him. But when he heard 
the Reſolution of the Marquis con- 
cerning Sir Ralph Hopten, who was 
not to he pur into the Scale with any 
private Man, he gave over the Deſign 
of conferring it upon any of the Pre- 
tenders ;z and by the ſame Meſſenger, 
by whom he advertiſed his Majeſty of 
the good Succeſs, he deſir'd, That he 
would beſtow the Government of that 
City reduced by bim, upon himſelf, the 
40 3 
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not ſuſpecting any Diſpute to be about 
it. And ſhortly after an Expreſs ar- 


riv'd likewiſe from the Marquis, with 
an Account of all Particulars, and that 
his Lordſhip had deſign'd Sir Ralph 
Hopton to be Governor of the new- got 
— Ca bl | | 
Then, and not before, the King 
underſtood what Streight he, was in 3 
and was exceedingly perplexed to find 


rence that he ſaw would ariſe. He 
had paſſed his Word to his Nephew, 
of whom he was very tender, and did 
in truth believe that his Title to diſ- 
poſe the Government was very jult : 
he had likewiſe a very juſt Eſteem for 
the Marquis, who had ſerv'd him with 
all Fidelity, and had clearly declared 
himſelf for him, when the doing o- 
therwiſe would have been moſt preju- 
dicial to his Majeſty : And, it could 
not be denied, no Subject's Affection 


and Loyalty gave a greater Luſtre to 


the King's Cauſe; than that of the 
Marquis; and that which was a Cir- 
cuſtance of infinite Moment, was the 
nominating Sir Ralph Hopton; who as 
he was a Perſon of high Merit from 
the King, ſo he was the moſt gracious 
and popular to that City, and the 
Country adjacent; and after ſo great 
Service, and ſuffering in the Service, 
to expoſe him to a Refufal, was both 


againſt the Kindneſs and Goodneſs of 


the King's Nature, and his politick 
Foreſight into his Affairs. And as a 


Preſage how various the Interpr etation 


would be abroad, of whatſoever he 


' ſhould determine, he found the Minds 


and. Affections of his own Court and 


Council, with more Paſſion than ordi- 


nary, ready to deliver their Opinions, 
The Marquis was generally lov'd, and 
where he was not enough known to 
be ſo, his Intereſt and Reputation in 
the King was thought of wonderful 
Conſideration in the King's Buſineſs : 
and many were very much troubled to 


ſee Prince Rupert, whoſe Activity and 


Courage in the Field they thought ve- 
ry inſtrumental, incline to get the 
Poſſeſſion of the ſecond City of the 
Kingdom into his Hands, or to en- 
gage himſelf ſo much in the Civil Go- 


vernment, as ſuch a Command ſober- 


ty executed muſt neceſſarily compre- 
hend; and this as it were in Contempt 
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of one of the prime Noblemen of the 


Kingdom, to which Order the Prince 


had not expreſgd himſelf very debonair. 
And theſe thought be King cas, by 
Counſe! and Precept, to reform and 
ſoften the Princes Underſtanding and 
Humour; and to perſwade him in Con- 
pliance with his Service, to decline the 
Conteſt, and ſuffer. the Marquis to pro- 
ceed in his Diſpefition, which on all 


an Expedient to compoſe the Diffe- Parts, was atknewledg*d to be moſt 


fitly defend. big 60m 
Others again were of Opinion, That 
the Right of diſpoſing, the Command 10 


 whomſoever he thought fit, entirely be- 


longed to Prince Rupert; and there- 
fore (beſides that the King had, by the 
fame Meſſenger who brought the Suit, 
return'd his Conſent) that he could not 
be reaſonably refuſed, when he deſired it 
for himſelf; which' would take away all 
Poſſible Imagination of Diſreſpect to Sir 
Ralph Hopton, who could not. take it 
zi, that the Prince himſelf had taten a 
Command, that was defizn'd to him: 
That the Eyes, of the Army were upon 
his Highneſs, whoſe Name cas grown 


4 Terror to the. Enemy, as his Courage 


and Conduct had been very proſperous to 
the King; and if, after ſo happy and 
glorious an Atchivement, he ſhould now 
rective a Repulſe in ſo reaſonable a Pre- 
tence, though it would not leſſen his own 
Duty or Alacrity in the Service, it 
might have had an unhappy Influence 
upon his Reputation and Inulereſt in the 
Army; which could receive no Diminu- 
tion without apparent Damage to his 
Majeſty : And therefore, that ſome 
Means ſhould be uſed to the Marquis, 
to wave his Title, and to conſent that 
the Prince ſhould enjoy his Deſires: So 
that they who were only fit to be em- 
ployed to perſwade and alter either, 
ſeem'd, and indeed were, paſſionately 
engaged againſt the Thing they were 
to perſwade. Whereupon the King 
diſcern'd that all depended upon his 
own Royal Wiſdom; and therefore 
reſolv'd to take a Journey in his own 
Perſon to Briſtol, and there to give 
ſuch a Rule as he ſhould find moſt ne- 
ceflary ; to which, he preſumed, both 
Perſons would conform themſelves, as 

well cordially, as obediently. _ 
That which the King propoied to 
himſelf, was to gratify his Nephew 
with the Name, and the Marquis, by 
making 
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making Sir Ralph Hopton enjoy the 


Thing; upon obliging whom the 


King's Care was very particular. For 
though he knew his Nature, as in 
truth it was, moſt exactly free from 
interrupting the leaſt publick Service 
by private Ends or Thoughts, other 


Men would be apt to conceive and 


publiſh a Diſreſpect to be done to him, 


which himſelf apprehended not; and 
therefore his Majeſty was not only, 
in his own princely Mind, to retain a 
very gracious Senſe of his Service, 
but to give Evidence to all Men, that 
he did ſo. And ſo after he had made 
a joyful Entrance into Briſtol, which 
was perform'd with all decent Solem- 
' nity, and uſed all kind and obliging 
Expreſſions to the Marquis, he deſired 
him in private to conſent, that he might 
perform his Promiſe to his Nephew, 

which he had paſſed before he had 
any Imagination that his Lordſhip o- 
therwiſe had determin'd of it; with- 
out ſpeaking at all of any other Title 
his Highneſs had to it, but by his 
Majeſty's Pro miſe. | 
Prince Rupert in the Government of 
Briſtol, who immediately ſent a Com- 
miſſion to Sir Ralph Hopton, (who was 


now ſo well recover'd, that he walk'd 


into the Air) to be his Lieutenant 


Governor; ſignifying likewiſe to him, 


by a Confident that paſſed between 
them, That though he was now engaged 
for ſome Time, which ſhould not be long, 
to keep the ſuperior Title himſelf, he 
would not at all medadle in the Govern- 
ment; but that he ſhould be as abſolute in 


it, as if the original Commiſſion bad 


been granted to bim. 
Sir Ralph Hopton, who was exceed- 


ingly ſorry, that his Name was at all 


uſed, and expoſed, as an Argument 
of Difference and Miſunderſtanding 
between Perſons of ſuch eminent In- 
fluence upon the Publick, quickly 


diſcern'd that this Expedient, though 


it ſeem'd plauſible to leſſen the Noiſe 
of the Debate, did in truth object him 
to the full Envy of one Party. For 


the Marquis (who by the King's Per- 


ſwaſions was rather quieted, than ſa- 

tisfied) might, and he foreſaw would, 

be perſwaded to expect that he would 

refuſe the Commiſſion from Prince 

Rupert, both, as he might be thought 

to comply in an Injury done to the 
86 


He eſtabliſh'd 


Marquis, to whom his Devotion had 
been faſt and unſhaken, and as the 
Command now given him, was infe- 
rior to what the Marquis, who had 


the Power of Diſpoſal, had conferr'd 


on him; and ſo that he ſhould vindi- 


cate the Title, which the King him- 


ſelf was Joth to give a Judgment up- 
on. He was the more troubled, be- 
cauſe he found that by ſubmitting to 
this Charge, He ſhould by ſome be 
thought to have deſerted the Marquis 


out of a Kind of Revenge for his hav- 
ing deſerted the Enterprize, when he 


choſe, the laſt Year, rather to go in- 
to Wales than Cornwal, and for his 
deſerting him again now, when he 


brought all new Officers to command 


the Army over their Heads who had 


raiſed it, and made the Way for the 
Whereas the 
firſt, as is before remember*d, was 


new to come to them. 


done by his own Advice, as well as 
his full Conſent; and the latter, he 


well knew, was rather to be imputed 


to Prince Maurice than to his Lord- 


ſhip, whoſe Kindneſs and Eſteem had 


been ever very real to him. | 
On the other hand, he ſaw plainly, 


that if he refuſed to receive this Com- 


miſſion, with what ſpecious Circum- 
ſtances of Duty and Submiſſion ſoever, 


it might produce notable Diſturbances 
and Interruptions in the King's Af- 


fairs; and that the Marquis, to com- 
mon Underſtandings, had, to Obey 
the King, declined the Conteſt, and. 


therefore that the - reviving it, and 


the Miſchief that attended it, would. 
be imputed to his particular Account. 
Beſides that, he had always borne an 
avow'd and declar'd Reverence to the 
Queen of Bohemia and her Children, 
whom he had perſonally and actively 


ſerved in their Wars, whilſt they main- 


tain'd any, and for whoſe Honour 
and Reſtitution he had been a zealous 
and known CRampion. And there- 
fore he had no Inclination to diſoblige 
a hopeful Prince of that Houſe, upon 


whom our own Hopes ſeem'd fo much 
He therefore reſoly'd, 
according to his rare Temper through- 


to depend, 


out this War, te let him whom he 

profeſs*d to ſerve, chooſe in what 

Kind he would be ſerv'd by him; and 

chearfully receiv'd the Commiſſion 

from 255 Rupert; upon which, all 
4 8 7 
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Diſcourſe, or debate of Difference, 


| was for the preſent determined, what 
whiſperings or murmurings ſoever re- 
mained. 1 1 5 
The King found it now high time 
to reſolve, to what Action next to diſ- 
poſe his Armies, and that their lying 
{till ſo long there (for theſe Agitations 
had kept the main Work from going 
forward ten or twelve Days, a Time 
in that Seaſon unfortunately loſt) had 


more weaken*d, than refreſhed them; 


having not loſt more Men by ſtorm- 
ing the City, than afterwards by plun- 
dering it: thoſe Soldiers, who had 
warm' d themſelves with the Burthen 
of Pillage, never quietly again ſub- 
mitting to the Carriage of their 
as : 

This Affair being ſettled, the King 
&ave Order to the Earl of Carnarvon 
to advance towards Dorcheſter (the 


Chief Town in that Country, and one 


of the moſt malignant in Zngland, 
Where the Rebels had a Garriſon) with 
the Horſe and Dragoons, and the 
next Day to Prince Maurice to march 
after with the Foot and Cannon ; his 
Majeſty keeping with him the Mar- 
quis of Hertford to attend his own 
Perſon; for though he well ſaw, he 
ſhould undergo ſome Inconveniences, 
by withdrawing the Marquis from that 
Employment, the Opinion of the 


Soundneſs of his Religion, and In- 


tegrity of his Juſtice, rendring him 


by much the moſt popular Man in 


thoſe Parts, and was exceeding tender 


of giving the leaſt umbrage and di- 


ſtaſte to his Lordſhip, upon whoſe 
Honour and Affection he relied en- 
tirely, and would as ſoon have truſted 
his Crown npon his Fidelity, as upon 
any Man's in his three Kingdoms, yet 
he diſcerned plainly that the Prince and 
the Marquis would never agree to- 
gether ; and that there were Perſons 
about them, who would foment theit 
Indiſpoſitions to each other, with any 
hazard to his Service ; and concluded, 


that he ſhould ſooner reduce his Peo- 


ple by the Power of his Army, than 
by the Perſwaſions of his Counſel ; 
. and that the Roughneſs of the one's 
Nature, might prevail more than the 
Lenity and Condeſcenſion of the o- 


ther : and therefore he ſent the Prince 
on that Employment; uſing all ima- 


Thi Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


ginable Means to remove any Trouble, 
or Jealouſy of his Favour from the 


 Marquis's Mind% his Majeſty freely 


and clearly communicating to him all 
his Counſels, and the true Grounds of 


his Reſolution ; and declaring to him, 


That he would make him a Gentleman of 


his Bed-Chamber, and Groom of his 


Stole, and that he would always have 
his Company and Advice about bim; 
with which the Marquis was ſatisfied, 
rather becauſe he reſolved not to diſ- 
obey him, than that he was well 
pleaſed with the Price of the Obliga- 
tions. : LE. | 5 

The next Reſolution to be taken, 
was concerning the King's own Mo 
tion with the other Army. There was 


not a Man, who did not think the re- 


ducing of Gloceſter, a City within lit- 
tle more than twenty Miles of Briſtol, 
of mighty importance to the King, if 
it might be done without a great ex- 

pence of Time, and loſs of Men: It 
was the only Garriſon the Rebels had 


between Briſtol and Lancaſter, on the 


North part of England, and if it could 
be recovered, his Majeſty would have 


the River of Severn entirely within his 
Command; whereby his Garriſens of 
Worceſter, and Shrewſbury, and all 


thoſe Parts, might be ſupplied from 


Briſtol; and the Trade of that City 


thereby ſo advanced, that the Cuſtoms 
and Duty might bring a notable Re- 
venue to the King, and the Wealth 
of the City encrea ling, it might bear the 
Burden for the War: A rich -and 
populous Country, which hitherto 


rather yielded Conveniencies of Quar- 
ter, than a ſettled Contribution, might 


be wholly the King's Quarters, and 


by how much it had offended, and 


diſquieted the King, more than other 
Countries, by ſo much the more Mo- 
ney might be raiſed upon them, Be- 
fides the genera] weekly Contributions, 

the Yeomanry, who had been moſt for- 


ward and ſeditious, being very weal- 


thy, and able ro redeem their Delin- 
quency at a high Price, there was ano- 
ther Argument of no leſs, if not 
greater Moment than all the reft: 7 
Gloceſter were reduced, there would 
need no Forces to be left in Wales, and 
all thoſe Soldiers might be then drawn 
to the marching Army, and the Contri- 
butions and other Taxes afhiened to the 
| | Payment 
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Payment of it. Indeed the King would 
have had a glorious, and entire Part 
of his Kingdom, to have contended 
with the reſt, _ 5 
Yet all theſe Motives were not 
thought worth the engaging his Army 
in a doubtful Siege; whilft the Par- 


liament might both recover the Fear 


that was upon them, and conſequent- 
ly allay and compoſe the Diſtempers, 
and recruit their Army; and there- 
fore that it was better to march into 
ſome of thoſe Counties which were 


moſt oppreſs'd by the Enemy, and 
there wait ſuch Advantage as the Di- 


ſtraction in and about London would 
adminiſter, except there could be ſome 
probable Hope that Glocefter might be 


got without much Delay. And to 


that purpoſe there had been ſecret 
Agitation, the Effect whereof was 
hourly. expected. The Governor of 
that Garriſon was one Colonel Maſ- 
fey, a Soldier of Fortune, who had, 
in the late Northern Expeditions pre- 
pared by the King againſt Scotland, 
been an Officer in the King's Army, 
under the Command of Colonel Wil. 
liam Leg; and, in the Beginning of 
theſe Troubles, had been at York, 


with Inclination to ſerve the King; 


but finding himſelf not enough known 
there, and that there would be little 
| gotten, but the Comfort of a good 
Conſcience, he went to London, where 
there was more Money, and fewer 
Officers; and was eaſily made Lieu- 
_ tenant-Colonel to the Earl of Stam- 
ford; and being quickly found to be 
a diligent and ſtout Officer, and of no 
ll Parts of Converſation to render 


himſelf acceptable among the Com- 


mon People, was by his Lordſhip, 
when he went into the Weſt, left Go- 
vernor of the City of Gloceſter, where 
he had behav'd himſelf actively and 
ſucceſsfully. There was no Reaſon to 
deſpair, that this Man (not intox1- 
cated with any of thofe Fumes which 
made Men rave, and frantick in the 
Cauſe) might not be wrought upon. 
And William Leg, who had the good 
Opinion of moſt Men, and the par- 
ticular Kindneſs of Prince Rupert, 
had ſent a Meſſenger, who was like to 
paſs without Suſpicion to Gloceſter, 
with ſuch a Letter of Kindneſs and 
Overture to Maſſey, as was proper in 


ſuch a Caſe from one Friend to ano- 
ther. This Meſſenger return'd when 
the King's and the Army's Motion 
was under Debate, and brought an 
Anſwer from the Governor to Colonel 
Leg, in a very high Style, and ſeem- 
ing to take it much unkindly, That. 
he ſhould endeavour to corrupt him in 
his Honeſty and Fidelity, and to per- 
ſuade him to break a Truſt, which, to 
ſave his Life, he would never do; with 
much Diſcourſe of his Honour and Re- 
Putation, which would be always dear 
to him. But the Meſſenger faid withal, 
That, after the Governor bad given bim 


this Letter, and ſome ſharp Reproaches 


before Company, he was brought again 
a back Way, to a Place where the Go- 
vernor was by himſelf ; and then he 
told him, That it was moſt neceſſary be 


Should write ſuch an Anſwer as he had 


done ; which was communicated to 
thoſe, who elſe would have been ' jealous 
what ſuch a Meſſenger ſhould come to 
him about; but that be ſhould tell Wil- 
liam Leg, that he was the ſame Man 
he bad ever been, his Servant; and 
that he wiſh'd the King well; that be 
heard Priuce Rupert meant to bring the 
Army before that Town; if be did, be 
would defend it as well as be could; 
and his Highneſs would find another 
Work than he had at Briſtol ; but if the | 
King himſelf came with his Army and 
ſummon d it, he would not hold it againſt 
him : For it would not ſtand with his 
Conſcience to fight againſt the Perſon 
of the Ring: Beſides that in ſuch a Caſe 
he ſhould be able to perſuade thoſe 7 | 
the Town, which otherwiſe he could + 
not do. 7 5 
This Meſſage turn'd the Scale; for 
though it might be without purpoſe 
of being honeſt, yet there was no 
great Objection againſt the King's 
marching that Way with his Army 
fince it would be ſtill in his Power to 
purſue any other Counſel, withour en- 
gaging before it. And it was to fome 
a Sign that he meant well, becauſe he 
had not hang'd, or at leaſt impriſon'd 
the Meſſenger who came to him on 
ſuch an Errand, Hereupon the King 
reſolved for Glocefter, but not to be 
engaged in a Siege; and ſo ſent his 
Army that Way; and the next Day 
(having firſt ſent Sir Ralph Hopton a 
Warrant to create him Baron Hopton 
of 
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Battle fought there) with the Re- 
mainder of his Ferces marched to- 
wards it. On Wedneſday the tenth of 


Auguſt, the King ranged his whole 
Army upon a fair Hill, in the clear 


View of the City, and within leſs 
than two Miles of it; and then, being 
about two of the Clock in the After- 
noon, he ſent a Trumpet with this 
Summons to the Town. | 
Out of our tender Compaſſion to our 
City of Gloceſter, and that it may not 
receive Prejudice by our Army, which 
Wie cannot prevent if We be compelled 
to Aſſault it, We ere perſenally come 
before it to require the ſame ; and are 
gracioufly pleaſed to let all the Inbabi- 
tants of, and all other Perſons within 
the City, as well Soldiers as others, 
know, that if they ſhall immediately ſub- 
mit themſelves, and deliver this our 
City to Us, We are contented, freely, 


; and abſolutely to pardon every one of 


them, without Exception; and do aſ- 
ſure them, in the Word of a King, that 


they, nor any of them ſhall receive the 


leaſt Damage or Prejudice by our Army 
in their Perſons and Eſtates ;, but that 
We will appoint ſuch a Governor, and 
a moderate Garriſon to reſide there, as 
all be bath for the Eaſe and Security 
of that City, and that whole County. But 


if they foall neglect this Proffer of Grace 


and Favour, and compet us, by the Pow- 
er of Our Army to reduce that Place, 


which, by the help of God, wwe doubt 


not, we ſhall be eaſily and ſhortly able 
to do) they muſt thank themſelves for all 
the Calamities and Miſerses muſt befall 


them. To this Meſſage we expett 4 


clear and poſiti ve Anſwer, within two 
Hours after the publiſhing hereof ,, and 
by theſe Preſents do give leave to any 
Perſons, ſafely to repair to and return 
from us, whom that City ſhall deſire to 
employ unto. us in that Buſineſs: And 
do require all the Officers and Soldiers 


of our Army, quietly to ſuffer them to 


| paſs accordingly. 


Within leſs than the Time preſcrib- 
ed, together with the Trumpeter, re- 
turn'd two Citizens from the Town, 
with lean, pale, ſharp, and bad Vi- 
ſages, indeed Faces ſo ſtrange, and 
unuſu l, and in ſuch a Garb and Po- 


ſture, a that at once made the moſt 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
of Stratton, in Memory of the happy 


ſevere Countenances merry, and the 
moſt chearful Hearts fad; for it was 
impoſſible ſuch Embaſſadors could 
bring leſs than a Defiance; The Men, 
without any Circumſtances of Duty, 
or good Manners, in a pert, ſheill, 
undiſmayed accent, ſaid, They bad 
brought an Anſwer from the Godly of 
Glouceſter to the King; and deliver- 
ed a Paper containing Expreſſions both 


inſolent and ſeditious. 


This Paper was ſubſcrib'd by WMiſe 
the Mayor, and Maſh the Governor, 
with thirteen of the Aldermen, and 
moſt ſubſtantial Citizens, and eleven 


Officers of the Garriſon; and as ſoon 


as their Meſſengers return'd, who were 
quickly diſmiſſed, without attending 
to ſee what the King reſolv'd, all the 
Suburbs of the City, in which were 
very large and fair Buildings, well in- 
habited, were ſet on Fire; ſo that 
there was no doubt, the King was to 


expect nothing there but what could 


not be kept from him. Now was the 
Time for new Debates, and new Re- 


ſolutions; to which Men came not ſo 


unbiaſſed, or unſwayed, as they had 
been at Briſtol, This Indignity and 
Affront to the King prompted 
Thoughts of Revenge; and ſome 
thought the King ſo far engaged, 
that in Honour he could not do leſs 


than ſit down before the Town, and 


force it : And theſe Inclinations gave 
Countenance, and Credit to all thoſe 
plauſible Informations of /mall Provi- 


ſions in the Town, either of Victual, or 


Ammunition ; that, where the Town 
was ſtrongeſt, there was nothing but an 
old Stone Wall, which would fall upon 
an eaſy Battery; that there were many 
well affected People in the Town, who, 
with thoſe who were incenſed by the 
burning of the Suburbs, and the great 
Loſſes they muſt ſuſtain thereby, would 
make ſuch a Party, that as ſoon as they 
were diſtreſſed, the ſediticus Party would 
be forced te yield. It was alledg d, that 


the Enemy had no Army; nor, by all 


Intelligence, was like to form any ſoon 
enough to be able to relieve it; and if 
they bad an Army, that it was much 
better for his Majeſty to force them to 


that Diſtence from London, and to 


fight there, where be could be ſupplied 
with whatſoever he wanted, could chooſe 


bis own Ground, where his brave Body 
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of Horſe would be able to defeat any 
Army they could raiſe, than to ſeek them 
in their own Quarters. 
Above all, the Confidence of th 

Soldiers of the beſt Experience moved 
his Majeſty ; who upon riding about 
the Town, and taking a near View of 
it, were clear of Opinion, that they 
ſhould be able in leſs than ten Days 
by Approach, for all Thoughts of 
Storming were laid aſide upon the 
Loſs at Briſtol, to win it. 
duced a Reſolution in his Majeſty, 
not one Man in the Council of War 
diſſwading it. So the King preſently 
ſent to Oxford for his General the Karl 
of Brentford to come to him, with all 
the Foot that could be ſpared out of 
that Garriſon, and his Pieces of Bat- 
tery, to govern that Action: Prince 
Rupert wiſely declining that Province, 
and retiring himſelf into the General- 
ſhip of the Horſe, that he might not 
be thought accountable for any Acci- 
dents which ſhould attend that Ser- 
vice. At the ſame Inſtant, Orders 
were diſpatch'd to Sir William Vava- 
ſour, who commanded all the Forces in 
South Wales, to draw all his Men to 
the Foreſt Side of the Town; where 
the Bridges being broken down, a 
ſmall Strength would keep them in, 
and any from going to, them, which 
within two Days was done. Thus the 
King was engaged before Gloceſter; 
and thereby gave Reſpite to the di- 
{tracted Spirits at London, to breathe, 


and compoſe themſelves ; and, more 


methodically than they hoped to have 


done, to prepare for their Preſerva- 
tion, and accompliſhing their own 
Ends; which at that Time ſeem'd al- 
molt deſperate, and incurable. 

The direful News of the Surrender 
of Briſtol, which was brought to the 
two Houſes on the 31ſt of July, ſtruck 
them to the Heart, and came upon 
them as a Sentence of Death, after a 
vaſt Conſumption of Money, and 
confident Promiſes of deſtroying all 
the King's Forces by a Day, every 
Tax and Impoſition being declar'd to 
be the laſt; and for, finiſhing the 
Work, the Ear] of Eſſex was at the 


fame Time return'd to Kingſton, with- 


in ten Miles of them, with his broken 
and diſmay'd Troops, which himſelf 
would not endure ſhould have the 
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Title of an Army. So that the War 


ſeem'd to be even at an End in a Senſe. 


very contrary to what they had un- 
dertaken ; their General talking more, 


and preſſing for Reparation and Vin- 


dication of his Honour from Imputa- 
tions, and Aſperſions, than for a Re- 
cruit of Forces, or providing an Ar- 
my to defend them. Every Man re- 
proach'd his Neighbour with his Want 
of Inclination to Peace, when good 
Conditions might be had, and magni- 
fied his own Wiſdom, for having 
fear*d it <vould come to bis. | 

But the Parliament immediately ap- 
ply*'d Remedies to redreſs thoſe Evils, 


particularly to recover the Spirits of 


the Earl of Eſex, whoſe Inditpoſition 
troubled them more than any other 


Diſtreſs they were in. Firſt they ca- 


reſſed Sir William Waller with won- 
derful Kindneſs and Eſteem ; and as 
he was met upon his Return to Lon- 
don, after the moſt total Defeat that 
could almoſt be imagin'd (for though 
few of his Horſe were kill'd upon the 
Place, they were ſo ruinouſly diſperſ- 
ed, that of above two thouſand, there 
were not three hundred gotten toge- 
ther again for their Service) with all 
their Train*d-Bands and Militia of 
London, and receiv'd as if he had 
brought the King Priſoner with him, 


ſo he was immediately choſen Gover- 
nor and Commander in chief of the 


Forces and Militia of London, for the 
Defence of the City; and it was now 
declar'd, That they would forthwith 
ſupply him with .a good Body of Horſe, 
and Foot, to take the Field again, and 


relieve their diſtreſſed Friends in the 
'Then another Ordinance was 


Weſt. _ 
paſſed to raiſe a great Army, under 
the Command of the Earl of Manche- 
ter (who had been always ſteady to 


his firſt Principles, and never a Friend 


to any Overture of Accommodation) 


in order to the oppoſing the Earl of 
Newcaſtle, and to take Charge of all 


the aſſociated Counties; which were 
Eſſex, Heriford, Cambridge, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Huntington, and (by a new 
Addition) Lincoln; and for the ſpee- 


dy raiſing Men to joyn to thoſe who 
would voluntarily liſt themſelves un- 
der theie two beloved Generals, there 
was an Ordinance paſſed both Houſes 


for the Preſling of Men; which ſeem'd 
| 5 ſome- 
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ſomewhat to diſcredit their Cauſe, 
that, after ſo much Pretence to the 
Hearts of the People, they ſhould be 
now compelPd to fight whether they 
would or no; and was the more won- 
der'd at, becauſe they had themſelves 
procured the King's Conſent to an Act 
this Parliament, that declar*d it to be 
unlawful to preſs, or compel any of 


the free-born Subjects to march out of 


the County in which they Jiv'd, if he 


were not willing ſo to do; and Direc- 
tion was given by other Ordinances to 
preſs great Numbers of Men, to ſerve 
both under the Earl of Mancheſter, 


and Sir William Waller ; and having 
thus provided for the worſt, and ler 


the Earl of Eſſex diſcern, that they 
had another Earl to truſt to, and more 
Generals than one at their Devotion, 
they ſent a formal Committee of both 
Houſes to him, to uſe all imaginable 
Art, and Application to him, to re- 
cover him to .his former Vigour, 
and Zeal in their Cauſe. They told 
him the high Value the Houſes bad of 
the Service he had done, and the Ha- 
zards, Dangers, and Loſſes, he had for 


_ their Sakes undergone : That he ſhould 


receive as ample a Vindication for the 
Calumnies, and Aſperſions raiſed on 
him, as be could deſire, from the full 
Teſtimony, and Confidence of the two 
Houſes ; and if the infamous Authors of 


| them could be found, their Puniſhment 
ſhould be as nolorious as their Libels + 
That no other Forces ſhould be recruited 


till his were made up; and that all 


his Soldiers Arrears ſhould be paid, and 


Cloaths preſently ſent for his Foot. 
Whether theſe Reaſons, with the 
Jealouſy of the Earl of Mancheſter, 


upon whom he plainly ſaw the violent 


Party wholly depended, or the In- 
fuſions pour'd into him by the Lord 


Say, and Mr, Pym, of the Deſperate- 


neſs of his own Condition, with an 


Opinion, upon the Differences be- 
tween the two Princes and the Mar- 


quis of Heriſord, that the Marquis's 
Services were not enough valued by 
the King (which many deſired ſhould 


be thought to have then ſome in- 
fluence upon the Ear]) or whether he 


had not Steadineſs enough, to engage 
in ſo hazardous an Enterpriſe, he grew 


inſenſibly alter'd from his moderate 


Inclinations, and deſire of Peace; for 
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it is moſt certain, that as the Con- 
fidence in him gave many Lords the 
Spirit to appear Champions for Peace, 


who had been before as ſollicitous a- 


gainſt it, ſo the Deſign was then the 
fame, which hath been ſince proſecut- 
ed, with effect to a worſe Purpoſe, 
that is, for the Members of both 
Houſes who were of one Mind, upon 
that ſignal Riot, and compelling the 
Houſe of Commons to renounce their 


former Reſolution of Propoſitions to 


the King, to have gone to the Earl 
of Eſſex, and there, under the Securi- 
ty of their own Army, to have pro- 
teſted againſt the Violence which was 
ofter'd, the Breach of their Privileges 
by the Common Councils taking No- 
tice of their Councils, and over-rulin 
their Concluſions, and to have declar- 
ed their want of Freedom : by Means 
whereof, they made no doubt to have 
drawn the Houſes to conſent to ſuch 
an Agreement as the King would 
well have approved of; or to have 
enter*d upon ſuch a Treaty themſelves + 


with the King, as all the moderate 


Part of the Kingdom would have 
been glad to be comprehended under. 
But this ſtaggering in their General 


fruſtrated that Deſign, and put them 


to other Reſolutions ; and ſo having 
render*d themſelves very. ungracious 


in the Houſes, and poſſibly ſuſpecting 


the Earl of Eſſex might diſcover ſome 
of their Overtures, many of the Lords 
left the Town, and went either direct- 
ly to Oxford, or into the King's Quar- 
ters; the Earl of Portland, and the 
Lord Lovelace directly to Oxford; and 
the Lord Conway, ſhortly after them ; 
the Earl of Clare into Worcęſter- ſpire, 
and from thence, by the King's free 


Acceptation, to Oxford; there being no 


other Objection againſt his Lordſhip, 
than his ſtaying fo long at London ; 
but his total differing with them in all 
their Extravagances, he having no 
manner of relation to the Court, ren- 
der'd him to his Majeſty's Opinion 
under a very good Character. The 
Earls of Bedford, and Holland, not 
without ſome difficulty, their Purpoſe 
being diſcover'd or ſuſpected, got in- 


to the King's Garriſon at Wallingford, 


from whence the Governor gave Ad- 
vertiſement of their Arrival; the Earl 
of Northumberland, with the Leave of 
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the Houſe, retired for his Health to 
his Houſe at Petworth in Suſſex ; 
which though it was in a County en- 
tirely then at the Parliament's Devo- 


tion, yet it was near enough to be in- 


feſted from ſome of the King's Quar- 
ters, if he had not ſome Aſſurance of 
being ſafe there. 


The violent Party carried now all 
before them; and were well content- 


* ed with the Abſence of thoſe who uſed 


to give them {ome Trouble and Vexa- 


tion. For the better ſtrengthening 
themſelves with the People, they or- 
der'd the Divines of the Aſſembly, to 
repair into the Country to their Cures, 
eſpecially in the Counties of the Aſſo- 
ciation under the Earl of Mancheſter, 
to ſtir up the People, with all their 
Eloquence, to rife as one Man againſt 
their Sovereign; and omitted nothing 
within their Power, which might con- 
tribute to the raiſing Men or Money; 
being not a little joyed when they un- 
derſtood the King had given them 
more time than they expected, to com- 
poſe all Diſorders and Diviſions among 
themſelves, by his ſtaying with his 
Army before Gloceſter; which they 


took to be the greater Bleſſing, and 


Preſervation to them, becauſe at the 
ſame Time there were ſudden Inſur- 
rections in Kent againſt their Ordi- 
nances and Juriſdiction, in defence of 
the known Laws, and eſpecially of 
the Book of Common Prayer; which, 
if the King's Army had been at any 
diſtance .to have countenanced, they 


would never have been able to ſup- 


preſs. 


and Diſorders at London, exceedingly 
diſpoſed Men in all Places to reproach 
his Majeſty's ſtay before Gleceſter; his 
Friends at London deſiring that his 
Majeſty ſhould march directly thither, 
to take the Advantage of thoſe Di- 
ſtractions; and the Lords of the Coun- 
cil at Oxford, upon the Intelligence 
and Advice from thence, were very 


ſollicitous that the King would take 


that Reſolution, to which he was him- 


ſelf enough inclin'd. But his Condi- 


tion was believ'd to be, in both Places, 
better than it was; and that he had 
now a victorious Army, without an 


Enemy to reſtrain his Motion; where- 


as, in truth, his was a weak Army, 


The Fame of all theſe Diſtractions 


leſſened exceedingly by the Loſſes it 
ſuſtain'd before Briſtol; and when that 
Part of it was marched with Prince 
Maurice into the Weſt, and which 
could not have march'd any other 
Way, the King had not much above 
ſix thouſand Foot to, march with, 
though he left none at Briſtol, but 
obliged my Lord Hepton to garriſon 
it as he could, which he ſhortly did; 
and that wouid have appeared a very 
ſmall Army to have march'd towards 

London; though it is true the Horſe 


was a noble Body, ard ſuperior in 


Number to that of the Foot. 
There was likewiſe another Circum- 
ſtance, that few Men were then ac- 


quainted with: Upon the firſt News 


of the taking of Briſtol, his Majeſty, 
before he left Oxford, had ſent an Ex- 
preſs to the Earl of New-Caftle, who 
was then engaged before Hull, That if 
be found the Buſineſs of Hull to be more 
difficult than he expected, he ſhould leave 
it block*'d up at a Diſtance, which might 
reſtrain Excurſions into the Country, 

and march with his Army into the afſo- 
ciated Counties; which comprehend- 
ed Norfolk, Suffolk, Camoridge-ſhire, 
and Eſſex, &c. which had aſſociated 
themſelves, by ſome Agreement, to 
ſerve the Parliement ; though the bet- 
ter Part of all thoſe Counties, eſpe- 
cially of the two greater, were moſt 
affected to the King, and wiſh'd for 
an Opportunity to expreſs it; and if 
the Earl would bring his Army through 
thoſ- Counties towards London, his 
Majeſty would then reſolve, with his 
own, to march towards 1t on the other 
Side. And in the very Time that his 


Majeſty came before Gieceſter, and-b - 


fore he took the Reſolution to ſit down 
before it, that Expreſs returned from 
the Earl of New-Caſtle, who inform'd 
him, hat it was impoſſible for him 19 
comply with his Commands, in march- 
ing with his Army into the aſſociated 


Counties, for that the Gentlemen of the 


Country, who had the beſt Regiments, 
and were among the teft Officers, ut- 
terly refuſed to march, except Hull 
were firſk taken; and that he had not 
ſtrength enꝛugb to march and to leave 
Hull /ecurely Vlock'd up; which Ad- 
vertiſement, with the Conſideration 
before mention'd, of the enlarging 
his Quarters b» the taking of Glecefter,. 
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and the Concurrence of all the Offi- 


cers, that it would ſpeedily be taken, 
produced the Reſolution of attempt- 
ing it, notwithſtanding that the Queen 
| herſelf writ ſo importunately againſt 
it, that his Majeſty thought it neceſ- 
ſary to make a Journey himfelf to Ox- 
ford, to convince her Majeſty, and to 
compoſe ſome Diſtempers which were 
riſen among his Council there, upon 
the News of the Arrival of ſome of 
the Lords mention'd before in thoſe 
uarters. 

The King was newly ſat down be- 
fore Gloceſter, when the Governor of 
Wallingferd ſent Notice to Oxford, of 
the Arrival. of thoſe two Earls; to 
whom the Lords of the Council re- 
turn'd Direction, That they ſhould ſtay 
there, till the King's Pleaſure was un- 
derſtood, to whom the Secretary had 
ſent the Information, and deſir'd his 
Majeſty's Will concerning their Re- 
ception. The King well knew, any 
Order he ſhould give in it, would be 
liable to many Objections, and he 
had not ſo good an Inclination to ei- 
ther of them, as to run any Inconve- 
nience for their Sakes; the Earl of 
Bedford having ſerv'd in Perſon againſt 
bim, as the General of the Rebels 
| Horſe; and the Earl of Holland, in 

the King's Opinion, having done 
worſe. And therefore his Majeſty 
commanded, That his Privy Council 


ſhould debate the Matter. among them-. 


ſelves, and preſent their Opinion and 
Advice to him, and he would then de- 
termine what kind of Entertainment 
they ſhould have. | 

The Opinions at the Board were ſe- 


veral ; ſome thought, That his Ma- 


jeſty ſhould receive them very graciouſly, 
and with all outward Expreſſions of his 
Acceptance of their Return to his Ser- 
vice; which would be a great Encou- 
ragement to others to come away 100. 
Many differ'd diametrically from this; 
and were ſo far from thinking this 
Advice agreeable to the Dignity, or 
Security of the King; that they 
thought it not fit /o admit them pre- 
ſently to the King's or Queen's Preſence, 


till by their good Carriage and Demea- 


nour, they ſhould give ſome Teſtimony of 
their Aﬀections 

It was ſaid, That the goed, or ill 
Reception of theſe Lords could have no 


would be the Caſe : From whence 
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Influence upon the Afions, or Delilera- 
tious at Weſtminſter, or London, or 


any conſiderable Perſons there: That 


they wwere but ſingle Men, <vithout any 


conſiderable Dependance upon them : 


Whilſt they had Reputation, and In- 
tereſt enough to do Good or Hurt, and 
the King's Condition needed their At- 
tendance, they choſe to he engaged a- 
gainſt him; but now, ben they were 
able to do him no more Harm, they 
came to receive Benefit and Advantage 
from bim: That there could enſue no 
Inconvenience from any Reſervedneſs 
and Coldneſs towards them; for they 
durſt not return to London, [having 


now made themſelves odious to that 


Party, and having no Hope but from 


the Acceptance of his Majeſty ; which 


they. ſhould .merit before they found. 
There was a third Opinion between 
theſe Extremes, That thev ſhould be 
neither courted nor negletted, but be 


admitted to kiſs the King's and Quten*s 


Hands, and to diſpoſe themſelves as they 
thought fit; and ſo to leave the reſt 10 
their future Demeanour : And to re- 


ſolve which of theſe Opinions to fol- 


low, was another Motive for his Ma- 
jeſty's ſudden Journey to Oxford. 
The King found greater Alterations 
in the Minds and Spirits at Oxford, 
than he expected after ſo much Suc- 
ceſs had befallen him; and that Suc- 
ceſs was it, that had made the Altera- 
tion; it being the unlucky Temper of 
that Place, to be the ſooneſt caſt 
down upon any Misfortune or Loſs, 


and to be again, upon any Victory, 
the molt elated, and the moſt apt to 


undervalue any Difficulties which re- 
main*d. The taking Brito! had fo 
poſſeſs*'d them with Joy, that they 
thought the War even at an end, and 
that there was nothing left to be done. 
but to take Poſſeſſion of London; 
which they were aſſured would be de- 
liver'd to them upon Demand: Ma- 
ny Members of both Houſes were 
come to Oxford, which aſſured them, 
The violent People there, were even in 
Deſpair ; and after *the News came of 
the Surrender of Briſtol, that they had 
only kept up their Spirits in hopes that 
the King would engage his Army in the 
Siege of Gloceſter, which ſome of them 
had ſeem'd to promiſe their Friends 
they 
woul 
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weuld infer, That the King was be- 
 trayed, and that they who had perſwa- 
ded him to undertake that Deſign, were 
corrupted by the Parliament. And the 
Envy and Jealouſy of all this fell upon 
Sir John Colepepper, who was indeed 
of the Opinion for the Siege, but, 
without doubt, how much ſoever he 
ſuffer'd at that Time, and afterwards, 
under that Reproach, he believ'd 
there was very good Reaſon for that 
Engagement, and was moſt free from 
any corrupt End, and of moſt ſincere 
Fidelity. . | 

This Diſcourſe and Imagination had 
made wonderful Impreſſion upon the 


Queen, who was inflamed. with a Jea- 


louſy that there was a Deſign to leſſen 
her Intereft in the King, and that 
Prince Rupert was chief in that Con- 
ſpiracy, and meant to bring it to paſs 
by keeping the King ſtill in the Army, 
and by hindring his coming to Oxford: 
And out of this Apprehenſion the 
Queen had written ſo warmly to the 


King, who was the moſt incapable of 
any ſuch Apprehenſions, and had her 


Majeſty in fo perfect an Adoration, 
that as ſoon as he receiv'd that Letter, 
without Delay he came to Oxford, and 


quickly compoſed thoſe Miſtakes; 
though the being engaged before G. 


ceſter was ſtill very grievous, and Re- 


proaches were publickly caſt upo 
thoſe who gave the Advice. | 


But that which took up moſt of the 
Time of that one Day that the King 
ſtaytd at Oxford, was concerning the 


two Lords who were retain'd at Wal- 
lingford; which had been agitated in 


the Council with great Paſſion before 
the King's coming. The King cauſed 
the Council to meet the next Morn- 


ing, and aſked their Advice, Jhether 
the Earls of Bedford, and Holland, 
ſhould be admitted to come into Oxford, 
or obliged to return from whence they 
came ? And it cannot be enough 
wonder'd at, that there ſhould be any 
Difference of Opinion in that Matter; 


but it cannot be expreſs'd, with how 


much Earneſtneſs and Unreafonable- 
neſs the whole was debated, and how 
warmly even they, who in all other 
Debates ſtill expreſs'd all Moderation 
and Temper, did now oppoſe the re- 
ceiving theſe Lords with any Grace, 
with more Paſſion, and other Reaſons, 
88 | 
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than had been offer'd in their former 
Conferences; ſo that there was Tcarce 
known ſuch an Union in Opinion at 
that Board, in any Thing, where 
any Diſunion was vety inconvenient. 
All exaggerated the Carriage and 
foul Ingratitude of the Earl of Holland 
from the Beginning of the Parliament; 
and the Earl of Bedford*s being Gene- 


ral of the Horſe in the Earl of Eſſex's 


Army; and now when the Parliament 
was low, and they had loſt their Credit 
end Intereſt there, they were come 10 
the King, whom they had ſo much of- 
fended; and expected to be as much, it 
may be, more made of, than they who 
had borne the Heat of the Day; which 
would ſo much reflect upon the Rigs. 


Honour, that Men would be exceeding- + 


ly diſcouraged to ſerve him. Some 
moved, That they might not be ſuffer'd 
to come i Oxford, or where the King 
or Queen ſhould be; but permitted to 


live in ſome other Place within the 


King*s Quarters, until they ſhould mani- 
feſt their Affections by ſome Service's 
They who thought this too ſevere and 
unpolitick, propoſed, that they might 
be ſuffer d to come to Oxford, that 
thereby they might be kept from return- 
ing to the Parliament (which appear'd 
to moſt to be liable to many Excep- 
tions) But that being at Oxtord, they 


ſhould not come to Court; and that na 
Privy Counſellor ſhould vifit them. 


In this whole Debate, the Chancel- 
lor of the, Exchequer, who ſeldom 
ſpoke without ſome Earneſtneſs, was 
the only Man (except another, wo 
brought no Credit to the Opinion, 
the Lord Saville) who adviſed confi- 
dently, That they might be very gra- 
ciouſly received by both their Majeſties, 
and civilly be viſited and treated by every 
Body; that other Men might, by the 
Entertainment they received, be en- 
couraged to deſert the Parliament too. 


He ſaid, Ir would be too great a Diſ- 


advantage to the King, and to bis 
Cauſe, that whilft the Parliament uſed 


all the Induſtry and Artifices, to corrupt 


the Duty and Aﬀettion of the Subject, 
and had their Arms open to receive and 
embrace all wha would come to them, 
his Majeſty ſhould admit none to return 
to him, who had been faulty, or not 
come ſo ſoon as they ought to have done. 
The King, during the whole De- 
4100 bate, 
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bate, did not expreſs any thing of his 
Senſe, ſave that he ſeem'd well pleaſed 
with any ſharpneſs that was expreſs'd 


towards the Earl of Holland. He 
ſaid, That he was bound to his good Be- 


haviour, by being under the common Re- 


roach of inclining too much to thoſe 


who had uſed him worſt, of which be 
would not be guilty : However, he did 


not think, at this Time, that it would 


be good to make any Perſons deſpe- 
rate; and therefore gave Order, hat 
the Governor of Wallingford ſhould 
permit them to continue their Fourney 
to Oxford; where all Men might uſe 


what eivilties they pleaſed to them , and 


covery o 
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that himſelf, and the Queen, would do 
that towards them, which upon their 
Application amd Addreſs, they ſhould 
think fit ; and though this Determina- 
tion was given, without the leaſt Diſ- 
Grace towards the Perſons 
or thoſe Lords, and not without ſome 
Reflections of Prejudice towards them, 
it was not grateful to the Table ; which 
was evident enough by their Counte- 


Hance. 


returned ts the Army. 


There had been, as is ſaid, very 
great Diviſions in the Counſels at 


Weſtminſter; and the ill Succeſſes in 


the Defeat of Waller, and the taking 
of Briſtol, had given every Man 
Courage to ſay what he would. 
great Number of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who were known always to 


wiſh well, came to Oxford and of the 


Peers, the Earl of Portland, who was 
always very faithful to the King, 


and had ſtayed in the Houle of Peers 


by his Majeſty's Leave, came at this 
Time to Oxford, together with the 
Lord Conway, and the Lord Lovelace: 

The Return of the Earl of Eſex to 
London in ill humour, had given Op- 


portunity to the Earl of Holland, and 


the reſt, who were weary of the Work 
in Hand, to inflame him to reſent- 
ment of the Neglects which had been 
put upon him, and the Jealouſies 
which were entertain'd of him. The 
Earl of Bedford had given up his 
Commiſſion of General of the Horſe, 
and quitted the Service, and never 
had any Affection to their Ways in his 
Judgment. The Earl of Clare had 
been with the King at 2ork, and had 


his leave to return to Landon, to in- 


The next Morning, the King 
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tend his own particular Affairs; and 
during his ſtay, had never concurr'd 
in any malicious Counſel againſt the 
King, but was looked upon as a Man, 
not only firm to the Principles of 
Monarchy, but of Duty to the Perſon 
cf the King. He was a Man of Ho- 
nour, and of Courage, and would 
have been an excellent Perſon, if his 
Heart had not been ſet too much up- 
on the keeping and improving his 
Eſtate z he was weary of the Com- 
pany he kept, and eaſily hearken'd to 
the Earl of Holland, in any Conſulta- 
tion how to recover the King's Autho- 


rity, and to put an end to the War. 


The Earl of Eſex was, as is ſaid be- 
fore, enough provoked, and incenſed, 
and willingly heard all the Lords, and 
others, who inveighed againſt the 
violent Proceedings of thoſe who 


ſway'd the Parliament, and differ'd 


not with them in his Judgment of the 
Men, and the Matter: ſo that they 
believ'd that he would as readily be 
diſpoſed to agree upon the Remedy, 
as he did upon the Diſeaſe. 

Their End and Deſign was, as I 
ſaid, if they could draw him to a 
Concurrence, that they, and all the 
reſt of thoſe who were accounted mo- 
derate Men, that is who deſir'd a 


Peace, and to return to their Duty to 


the King (which were much the Major 
part of "both Houſes that remained at 


Weſtminſter, after ſo many of both 


were gone to the King) might all go 
to the Army; and thereupon the Ge- 
neral, and they, to write to the Par- 
Jamear together, and to ſend ſuch 
Propoſitions to them, as the Parlia- 
ment ſhould tranſmit to the King, as 
the Conditions of Peace. If the. King 
ſhould refuſe to conſent to them, it 
would be an infallible Way to unite 


all People to compel him to it: but if 


the Parliament would refuſe to tranſ- 
mit thoſe Propoſitions to the King, or 
to conſent to a Peace upon thoſe Con- 
ditions, they would then declare a- 
gainſt them, for not adhering to the 
Grounds 'upon which the War was 
firſt begun, and would join themſelves 
to the King to force them to it. If 
this had been done in that conjuncture, 
when the Authority and Credit of the 
Earl of Eſſex was not yet eclipſed, and 


before an Independent Army was 
| raiſed, 
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raiſed, which was ſhortly after done, 
it could not probably have failed of 
the Succeſs deſired. But the Earl was 

too ſcrupulous and too punctual to 
that which he call'd a Truſt ; and 
this was too barefaced a ſeparation for 
him to engage in: Beſides that he did 
believe, that he ſhould be able to ſup- 
preſs that violent Party by the Parlia- 
ment it ſelf, and he thought that would 


bring all about which he deſired z and 


ſo he did not only reject what was pro- 
poſed to him, bur expreſs'd ſuch a 
diſlike of the Earl of Holland for pro- 
poſing it, that he thought it high 
Time to get himſelf out of his reach. 
The Earl of Holland who always con- 
ſidered himſelf in the firſt Place, had, 
from the Time of the Queen's landing, 
privately made offer of his Service to 
the Queen, and renewed his old Con- 
fidence and Friendſhip with Mr. Fer- 
myn; and knowing well to inhance 
the value of his own Service, made 
great Promiſes of notable Service ; and 
Mr. Jermyn eaſily perſwaded her Ma- 
jeſty, That it was much better for ber 
10 reſtore an old Servant, whom ſhe 
knew ſo well, io her Confidence (though 


he had ſtepped out of the Way) than to 


rely upon the Fidelity of any of thoſe, 


who were now about 'the King, and 


who were all upon the matter Strangers 
to her, at leaf not enough known by her; 
and then, That by laying hold upon this 
Opporanity, ſhe would, at her fir 
coming to the King, carry his Reſtora- 
- tion with her, poſſeſs herſelf of the whole 

frame of his Buſineſs, becauſe all other 


Defigns would be laid aſide; and ſo all 


the Goed, ihat would redound to the 
King and Kingdom from this new Ne- 
gociation, must, by the Conſent of all 
the World, be attributed to her Ma- 
jeſty's Wiſdom and Conduct. This ap- 
pearing hopeful to her Majeſty, and 
all that had any thing of Hope was 
by the other always looked upon as 
certain, the Correſpondence was em- 
braced ; and the Earl aſſured not only 


to be reſtor'd to his former Station in 


all reſpects, but to a Title to new In- 
tens | — 
And upon this Encouragement and 


Obligation, when he found he could 


not prevail with the Earl of Eſex, 
that the King's Affairs proſper'd, and 
that Briſtol was now taken, and the 


Queen come to Oxford, he reſolv'd 
himſelf to go thither, and prevailed 
with the Earls of Bedford, and Clare, 
to do the like; he aſſuring them, that 
they ſhould be very well receiv'd. 


The Earl of Clare made his Journey 


by himſelf, out of the Common Road, 
and came without any Interruption into 
Oxford, at the Time appointed: The 
Earls of Bedford and Holland, came to- 
gether to Walling ford, as is mention'd. 
The Earl of Northumberland, who was 
naturally ſuſpicious, went to his own. 
Houſe at Pelworth in Suſſex : By 
which he thought he ſnew'd Averſion - 
enough to the Counſels at Veſtminſter, 
and would keep it in his own Power to 
return, if he found that the Reception 
of the other Lords at Oxford was not 
anſwerable to their ExpeRation z be- 
ſides that he would expect the Reſult 
of the Lord. Conway's Negotiation, 
who was more truſted by him than a- 
ny other. | : 

The Leave for the two Earls to 


come from Wallingford to Oxford, 


was declar*d but the Night before the 
King returned to the Army ; and was 


not ſent thither till the next Day. So 
that the Lords came not to Oxford till 
two Days after, much mortified with 


the Time they had been forced to 
ſpend at Wallingford, and with the 
Diſputation, they heard had been held 
concerning them; and of which they 
had receiv*d ſo particular Information, 
that the Earl of Holland writ a very 
civil Letter to the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer before he came to Oxford, 


taking Notice of the Affection he had 
ſhewd to him in his Advice to the 
King. | . 
Both of them had Friends enough 
there to provide ſor their Accommo- 
dation in convenient Lodgings; ſo 
that the one had a Lodging at Magda- 
len College at Oxford, where he had 
formerly been a Member ; the other 
lay in Baliol College, where he had a 
Daughter, who ſpared him part of her 
Lodgings. Bur for any Application 
to them by the Lords, or Perſons in - 
Authority there, they had no Reaſon 
to think themſelves very welcome. 
They went, in the firſt Place, to do 
their Duties to the Queen ; who re- 


ceiv'd them coldly enough, not out of 


Diſinclination, or Unwillingneſs to 
| 5 ſhe w 
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ſhew them any Countenance, but pure 


Compliance with the ill Humour of 


the Town, which ſhe deteſted: Nor 


did Mr. Fermyn, who {till valued him 


ſelf upon the impoſſible Faculty to 


2 


pleaſe all, and diſpleaſe none, think 
fit to deal clearly with them in that 
Point (having, probably, ſaid more 


in his Letters of Correſpondence and 


Advice, than he had Authority to do; 
it being his Cuſtom to write, and ſpeak, 
what was moſt grateful to the Perſons) 


ſo that the Ear! of Holland, with 


whom alone the Correſpondence had 
been, began to think himſelf betray'd, 


and invited to Oxford only to be ex- 
poſed to Contempt. 
Morning to viſit the Chancellor of the 


He came one 


Exchequer, when there were the Lord 
Cottington, and two or three other 
Privy Counſellors with him, who all 
went preſently away, without ſo much 
as ſaluting him; which offended the 
Chancellor as much as it did him; 


and in truth oblig'd the Chancellor to 


more Ceremony and Civility, than, 


it may be, he would otherwiſe have 


practiſed: So that he did viſit him 
again, and made all Profeſſions and 
Offers of Kindneſs and Service to him; 


vrhich he did very heartily; and com- 


P therein, not only with his own 
nclinations, but with his Judgment, 
as very important to the King's Ser- 
vice; and did all he could to induce 
others to be of the ſame Opinion; in 
which he had no great Succeſs. 

The Intelligence from London 
brought, every Day, the Reſolution 
of the Parliament, to relieve Gloceſter; 


and that, if their Levies did not ſup- 


ply them with Men ſoon enough, the 
Train'd-Bands of the City would march 
out with the General for that Service: 


5 Whereupon the three Earls, Bedford, 


Holland, and Clare, after ſome Days 
Stay at Oxford, thought it neceſſary 


. to offer their Service to the King in 


the Army, and to bear their Part in 
any Danger that might happen by an 


Engagement between the Armies; 


and ſo went together to Glocęſter; 
where the King receiv'd them without 
any Diſreſpect, and ſpoke with them 
3s they gave him Occaſion, 

Whilſt the King continued before 


Gloceſter, his Forces in the Weſt mov- 


ed with a full Gale and Tide of Suc- 
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ceſs. The Earl of Carnarvon march d 
with the Horſe and Dragoons, - being 
near two thouſand, into Dorſeiſbire, 
two Days before Prince Maurice-mov- 
ed with his Foot and Cannon from 
Briſtol, and had made a fair Entrance 
upon the Reduction of that whole 


County, before his Highneſs over- 


took him; and it was thought then, 
that if the Prince had march'd more 
ſlowly, the Earl had perſected that 
Work. . 55 
Upon the Surrender of Brts/, 
many of the Gentlemen, and others 
of that County, who were engaged 
in that City for the Parliament, had 
viſited their Houſes, and Friends, in 
their Journey to London, whither by 
their fate Conduct they went, and had 
made ſuch prodigious Diſcourſes of the 
Fierceneſs and Courage of the Cavaliers 
(as moſt Men who run away, or are 
beaten, extol the Power of the Ene- 
my which had been too hard for them) 


that reſiſting them begun to be thoughr 
a Matter impoſſible. 


One Mr. Strode, 
a Man much relied on in thoſe Parts, 
and of good Fortune, after he had vi- 
ſited his Houſe, took Dorcbeſter in 
his way to London, and being deſired 
by the Magiſtrates, To view their 
Works and Fortifications, and to give 
his Judgment of them; after he had 
walked about, he told them, That 
thoſe Works might keep out the Cavaliers 
about half an Hour; and then told 
them {trange Stories of the Manner of 
aſſaulting Briſtol, and that the King's 


Soldiers made nothing of running up 


Walls twenty Foot high, and that no 
Works could keep them out; which he 
ſaid, not out of any Purpole to betray 
them (for no Man wiſh'd the King's 
Army worlſe ſucceſs) but had really ſo 
much Horror, and Conſternation a- 
bout him, and the dreadful Image of 
the Storm of Brito] imprinted in his 
Mind, that he did truly believe, they 
had ſcaled all thoſe Forts and Places 
which were delivered to them; and he 
propagated the Fear and Trepidation ſo 
fruitfully where he came, that the Ear! 
of Carnarvon came no ſooner near 
Dorchejier with his Horſe and Dra- 
goons (which it may be, was under 
ſtood to be the Van of the victorious 
Army which had taken Briſtol) but 
the Town ſent Commiſſioners to him 
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to treat; and upon Articles of Indem- 
nity, that they ſhould not be plun- 
der'd, and not ſuffer for the ill they 
had done, deliver'd up the Town 
(which was {ſtrongly ſiruated , and 
might well have been defended by the 
Spirits of theſe People, if they had 
Courage equal to their Malice; for a 
Place more entirely d iſaffected to the 
King, England had not) with all their 
Arms, Ammunition, and Ordnance. 
The Fame of the Earl's com ing had 
before frighted Sir Walter Earl, who 
had for a long Time beſieged Corfe 
Caſtle (the Houſe of the Lord Chief 
Juſtice Banks, defended by his Lady 
with her Servants, and ſome few Gen- 
tlemen, and Tenants, who betook 
themſelves thither for her Aſſiſtance, 
and their own Security) from that 
Siege; and he making more Haſte to 
convey himſelf to London, than Gene- 
yals uſe todo, who have the Care and 
Charge of others, his Forces were pre- 
{ently diſperſed. And now the Sur- 


render of Dorcheſter (the Magazine 


from whence the other Places were 


ſupplied with Principles of Rebellion) 


infuſed the ſame Spirit into Weymouth, 
a very convenient Harbour. and Ha- 
ven: And that Example again pre- 
vailed on the Iſland and Caſtle of 
Portland (a Place not enough under- 
ſtood, but of wonderful Importance) 
to all which the Earl granted fair 
Conditions, and receiv'd them into 
his Majeſty's Protection. | 

Hither Prince Maurice came now 
up with Foot and Cannon, and ne- 
glecting to follow the Train of the 
Enemies Fears to Lyme, and Poole, 
the only two Garriſons then left in 
_ their Poſſeſſion, ſtay'd with his Army 
about Dorcheſter and Weymourh ſome 
Days, under the Notion of ſettling 
and diſpoling the Government of thoſe 
Garriſons. Here the Soldiers, taking 
Advantage of the famous Malignity 
of thole Places, uſed great Licence, 


neither was there Care taken to ob- 


ierve thoſe Articles which had been 
made upoa the Surrender . of the 
Towns; which the Earl of Carnar- 
den, who was full of Honour and. Ju- 
itice upon all Contracts, took ſo ill, 
that he quitted the Command he had 
with thoſe Forces, and return'd to 
the King before Glocefter z which 
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grew leſs amazed, I know not: 
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puhliſh'd the Injuſtice with the more 
Scandal. Whether this Licence, 
which was much ſpoken of, and, no 
doubt, given out to be greater than 
it was, allenated the Affections of 
thoſe Parts, or whether the Abſence 
of the Marquis of Hertford from the 
Army, which was not till then taken 
Notice of, begot an Apprehenſion 
that there would not be much Lenity 
uſed towards thoſe who had been high, 


and pertinacious Offenders, or whe- 


ther this Army when it was together, 
ſeem'd leſs formidable than it was be- 
fore conceiv'd to be, or that the Ter- 
ror which had poſſeſs'd and ſeized 
upon their Spirits, was ſo violent that 
it could not continue, and fo Men 
| Bur 
choſe two ſmall Towns, whereof Lyme. 
was believ'd inconſiderable, return'd 
ſo peremptory a Refuſal to the Prince's 
Summons, that his Highneſs re- 
ſolv'd nor to attack them; and ſo 
march to Exeter, where he found all 
Things in better Order, and that Ci- 
ty more diſtreſſed, than he had Rea- 


ſon to expect, by the Diligence and 


Dexterity of Sir John Berkly, who 
being ſent from Wells by the Marquis 
of Herlford, as is before remember'd, 
to govern the Affairs of Devonſhire, 
with one Regiment of Horſe, and a- 
nother of new levied and half. arm'd 
Foot, had ſo increaſed his Numbers 
by the Concurrence of that County, 
that he fixd ſtrong Quarters within 
leſs than a Mile of the City, and kept 
his Guards even to the Gates; when 
the Earl of Stamford was within, with 
a Strength, at leaſt equal in Number 
to the Beſiegers. | 
The Parliament commended the 
Relief of this Place, by ſpecial In- 
ſtructions, to their Admiral the Earl 
of Warwick; after whoſe having made 
Shew of landing Men in ſeveral Pla- 
ces upon the Coaſt, and thereby com- 
pelled Sir John Berkly to make quick 
and weariſome Marches with Horſe 


and Dragoons from Place to Place, 


the Wind coming fair, the Fleet left 
thoſe who attended their landing about 


Totneſs, turn'd about, and with a freſh. 


Gale made towards the River, that 
leads to the Walls of Exeter, and 
having the Command of both Sides of 
the River, upon a Flat, by their Can- 
1 non, 
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non, the Farl preſumed that Way he 
ſhould be able to ſend Relief into the 


City; but the Diligence, and Provi- 


dence of Sir Jobn Berkly had fortunate- 
ly caſt up ſome flight Works upon 
the advantagious Nooks of the River, 
in which his Men might be in ſome 


Security from the Cannon of the Ships; 


and make great Haſte with his Horſe 


to hinder their landing; and fo this 
Attempt was not only without Suc- 


ceſs, but ſo unfortunate, that it diſ- 
couraged the Sea-men from endea- 


vouring the like again. For after 
three or four Hours pouring their 


great Shot, from their Ships, upon 
the Land Forces, the Tide falling, 
the Earl of Warwick fell off with his 
Fleet, leaving three Ships behind 
him, of which one was burnt, and 
the other two taken from the Land, 


in View of his whole Fleet; and no 
more look'd after the Relief of Exeter 


that Way. | 

Whilſt all the King's Forces were 
employ'd in the blocking up the 
Town, and attending the Coaſt, to 


wait upon the Earl of Warwick, the 
Garriſon of Plymouth encreaſed very 


faſt, into which the Fleet diſburthen'd 


themſelves of all they could ſpare ; 


and the North Parts of Devonſbire ga- 
ther'd apace into a Head for the Par- 
liament ; Barnſtable, and Bediford, 
being garrifon'd by them; which hav- 
ing ak uninterrapted Line of Commu- 
nication with Plymouth, reſolv'd to 
joyn their whole Strength, and ſo to 
compel the Enemy to draw off from 
che Walls of Exeter, which had been 


very eaſy to have been done, if they 


in the City had been as active for their 


own Preſervation. Sir John Berkly 


having Notice of this Preparation and 


Reſolution, ſent Colonel John Digby 


(who had from their firſt Entrance 


into Corawel, commanded the Horſe) 


with his own Regiment of Horſe, and 
ſome looſe Troops of Dragoons, into 


the North of Devon, to hinder the 
joyning of the Rebels Forces, He 
choſe Jh rington for his Quarter, and 
within few Days drew to him a Troop 
of new raiſed Horſe, and a Regiment 
of Foot, raiſed by his old Friends in 
Cornwwel; fo that he had with him a- 
bove three hundred Horſe, and fix or 
ſeven hundred Foot. Thoſe of Beg:- 


fora, and Barnſtable, being ſuperior 
in Number, and apprehending that 
the King's Succeſſes Eaſtward, might 
encreaſe his Strength and Power there, 
and weaken theirs, reſol v'd to try their 
Fortunes; and joyning themſelves to- 
ther, -fo the Number of above twelve 
hundred Foot, and three hundred 
Horſe, under the Command of Colo- 
nel Bennet, hoped to ſurprize Colonel 
Jobn Digby at Torrington ; and he was 
upon the Matter furprized :: For al- 
beit he had Notice in the Night from 
Barnſtable, That the Forces drew out 
thence te Bediford in the Night, and 
that they intended to fall on his Quarters 
early in the Morning; and thereupon 


put himſelf into Poſture to receive 


them; and drew up all his Forces to- 


_ gether out of the Town, upon ſuch a 


Piece of Ground, as, in that incloſed 
Country, could be moſt advantage 
ous for his Horſe, having, through all 
the little Incloſure, cut Gaps, through 


which his Horſe might enter; yet af- 


ter he had attended their coming till 
Noon, and heard no more of them, 
and his ſmall Parties, which were 
ſent out to enquire, return'd with Af- 
ſurance, that there was no Appear- 
ance of an Enemy, he believ'd they 


had given over their Deſign; and ſo 


diſmiſſed his Horſe to their ſeveral 
Quarters, reſerving only one hundred 
and fifty upon their Guard, and re- 
turn'd himſelf into the Town with the 
Foot. | ; | 

But within leſs than an Hour, he 
receiv'd the Alarm, That the Enemy 
was within half a Mile of the Town, 
The Confuſion was very great, ſo that 
he reſolv'd not to draw the Foot out 
of the Town ; but having placed them 
in the beſt Manner he could, upon 
the Avenues, himſelf went to the 
Horſe out of the Town, reſolving to 


« „ . D 
wait upon the Rear of the Enemy; 


who were drawn up on the ſame 


Piece of Ground, on which he had 
expected them all the Morning. The 
Colonel, whoſe Courage and Vivaci- 
ty upon Action, was very eminent, 
and commonly very fortunate, intend- 


ed rather to look upon them, than to 


engage with them, before his other 
Troops came up ; but having divided 
his ſmall Party of Horſe, the whole 


conſiſting but of one hundred and 


fifty, 
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fifty, into ſeveral Parties, and diftri- 


buted them into ſeveral little Cloſes, 
out of which there were Gaps into 


the larger Ground, upon 'which the 
| Enemy ſtood, a Forlorne Hope of 


fifty Muſqueteers advanced towards 


that Ground where himſelf was, and 
if they had recover'd the Hedge, they 
would eaſily have driven him thence. 
And therefore, as the only Expedient 
left, himſelf taking four or five Offi- 
cers into the Front with him, charg- 
ed that Forlorne Hope; which im- 

mediately threw down their Arms, 

and run upon their own Body, and 
carried ſo infectious a Fear with them, 
that without making a Stand, or their 
Horſe offering once to Charge, the 
whole Body routed themſelves, and 
fled ; Colonal Digby following the 
Execntion with his Horſe, till ”their 
Swords were blunted with Slaughter, 
and his Numbers over-burthen*d with 


Priſoners 3 though the Foot out of the 


Town haſten'd to the Chaſe, as ſoon 
as they ſaw what Terror had N 
their Enemies. 


In this Action (for it cannot be cal 


led a Battle; hardly a Skirmith ; 
where no Reſiſtance was made) there 


were near two hundred kill'd, and a- 


bove two hundred taken Priſoners, 
and thoſe that fled contibuted more to 


the Victory, than the Priſoners, or the 


Slain, for they were ſcatter'd and diſ- 
perſed over all the Country, and ſcarce 
a Man without a Cut over the Face 
and Head, or ſome other Hurt; that 
wrought more upon the Neighbours 
towards their Converſion, than any 
Sermon could be preach*d to them. 
Some of the principal Officers, and of 
their Horſe, got into Bediford and 
Barnſtable ; and not conſidering the 
_ venience of acknowledging, that 
was extraordinary propitious to 
45 Cavaliers, told ſtrange Stories of 
the Horror and Fear that feized upon 
them, and that ns Body ſaw above fix 
of the Enemy, that Charged them ; 
which proved a greater Diſmay to 
their Friends, than their Defeat. 
At this Time came Prince Maurice 


ty Exeter, the Fame of whoſe Arrival 
brought a new Terror, fo that the 


Fort as Appledore, which commanded 
the River to Barnſtable and Bediford, 


being deliver'd to Colonel Dig, 
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within two or three Days after his 
Victory, thoſe two Towns ſhortly after 
ſubmitted to his Majeſty, upon Pro- 
miſe of Pardon, and ſuch other Arti- 
cles as were of courſe 3 which Colonel 
Digby ſaw preciſely obſerv'd, as far 
as concern'd the Towns in point of 
Plunder, or Violence towards the In- 
habitantss And this -Succeſs ſo 
wrought upon the Spirits, and Tem- 
per of that People, that all the Perſons 


of eminent Diſaffection withdrawing 


themſelves, according to their Liber- 
ty by the Articles; "Colonel Digby, 
within very few Days, encreaſed his 
ſmall Party to the Number of three 


_ thouſand Foot, and eight hundred 


Horie ; with which he was by Prince* 
Maurice order*d to march to Plymouth, 
and to block up that Place from mak- 
ing Incurſions into the Country. 

The Loſs of all their Garriſons on 
the North Coaſt, and deſpair of Suc- 
cour or Relief from any other Place, 


prevailed with the Earl of Stamford, 


and that Committee in Exeter (to 
whom the Earl was not ſuperior) to 
Treat with the Prince; and thereup- 
on Articles were agreed to; and that 
rich and pleaſant City was deliver'd on 
the fourth of September, which was 
within fourteen or ſixteen Days after 
Prince Maurice came thither, into the 
King's Protection, after it had ſuffer'd 
no other Diſtreſs, or Impreſſion from 


the Beſiegers, than the being kept 


from taking the Air without their own 
Walls, and from being puns from 
the Country Markets. 

There was an Accident fell out a 


little before this Time, that gave new 


Arguments of Trouble to the King, 


upon a Difference between Prince 
It hath 


who was General of the Horſe of the 
Weſtern Army, had march'd from 


Briſtol the Day before the Prince, 


and had taken Dorcheſter and Wey- 


mouth, before his Highneſs came up 


to the Army, both conſiderable Pla- 
ces, and the Seats of great Malignity. 


The former was not thought neceſſary 


to be made a Garrifon, but the latter 


was the beſt Port Town of that Coun- 


try, and t@ be kept with great Care. 
The Marquis had made ſome Promiſe 
of the Government thereof, when it 


ſhould 
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ſhould be taken (of which they made 
no doubt) to St. Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 
a young Gentleman of that Country, 
of a fair and plentiful Fortune, and 
one, who in the Opinion of moſt 
Men, was like to advance the Place 
by being Governor of it, and to raile 
Men for the Defence of it, without 
leſſening the Army; and had, in Ex- 
pectation of it, made ſome 08 
of Officers and Soldiers, when 
ſhould be Time to call them ker. 
Prince Maurice, on the other Side, 
had ſome other Perſon in his View, 


Charge, when it ſhould fall. In the 
- Moment that the Town was taken, 
and before the Prince came thither, 
Sir Anthony, hearing that the Marquis 
came not with the Army, but re- 
main'd ſome Time at Briſtol, made 
all the Haſte he could to him, and 
came thirher the ſame Day the King 
leſt it; and apply'd himſelf to the 


miſe, and thought himſelf obliged to 
make it good, And that it was in his 
Power ſo to do, ſince it appear'd, 

that the Town was taken before the 
King had declared to him, that he 
ſhould not go to the Army; till when 
he ought to be look*d upon as General 
of it. 
cellor of the Exchequer upon it, as a 
Matter in which his Honour was con- 
cern'd, 
ſet. Sir Anthony came likewiſe to him, 


fired his Aſſiſtance, That after jo much 


peftation of it, and to prepare for it, he 
might not be expoſed to the Mirth, and 
Contempt of the Country. It was evi- 
dent that if he return'd with the Com- 


was molt inclined to give him) both 
He and the Commiſſion would be at- 
fronted, and the Town would not be 
ſuffer'd to ſubmit to him. Therefore 
the Chancellor was of Opinion, that 
there was no Way but to appeal 
to the King, and delire his Favour, 
as well as his Juſtice, in giving his 
Commiliron to the Perſon deſign'd by 
the Marquis; which would remove 
that Part of the Exception, which 
would moſt trouble the Prince; 


and he offer'd to write himſelf very 
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upon whom he intended to confer that 


en his Nephew. 


Marquis, who remember'd his Pro- 


He conferr'd with the Chan- 


and on which his Heart was 
who was of his Acquaintance, and de- 


Charge he had been put to, in the Ex- 


miſſion from the Marquis (which he 


louſies and Ditcontents ; 


and 


earneſtly to the King. 


Beſides his 
Deſire to gratify the Marquis, he did 
1a truth believe it of great Importance 
to his Majeſty's Service, to engage a 
Perſon of ſuch a Fortune and Intereſt, 


ſo throughly in his Quarrel, as he 
then beliey'd ſuch an Obligation muſt 
needs do; the Flexibility and Inſtabi- 
liry of that Gentleman's Nature, not 
being then underſtood, or ſuſpected. 
He did write, with all the Skill and 
Importunity he could uſe to the King; 


and writ to the Lord Falkland, To 


ade Sir John Colepepper with kim, if 
he found any Averſion in the King, that 


they might together diſcourſe, and pre- 


wil <oith him. But his Majeſty po- 
firively and obſtinately refuſed to grant 
it; and ſaid, He would not, io pleaſe. 
the Marquis in an unjuſt Pretence, put 
a publick D:ſobligation and Aﬀront UD- 
So the Expreſs re- 
turn'd without Effect, and the Mar- 
quis was as ſenſibly touched as could 
be imagin'd; and ſaid, That be was 
fallen from all Credit with the King, 


and was made incapable of doing him 


farther Service; that his Fidelity fhould 


never be leſſewd towards him (as in 


truth he was incapable of a diſloyal 
Thought) but ſince he was becoine ſo 
totally uſeleſs to the Kiug, and to bis 
Friends, he hoped his Majeſty would 
give him leave to return to his. own 
Houſe ; where, he doubted not, be 
JSheuld be ſuffer*d to live privately, and 
quietly, to pray for the King. 

The Chancellor knew well the Na- 
ture of the Marquis, that would never 
give him Leave to purſue any Reſolu- 
tion which he found might prove in- 
convenient to his Majeſty, tor whom 
he had all poſſible Duty; yet he knew 
too, that the Miſchief was not ſmall, 
from the Obſervation that the Mar- 
quis thought himſelf ill uſed, and that 
there were too many who would take 
the Opportunity to foment thoſe Jea- 

and there- 
fore reſolv'd (having diſpatch'd all 
Things which were incumbent on him 
at Briſtol, and uſed all Freedom with 
the Marquis, for the diſpelling all 
troubleſome Imaginations) to go him- 
ſelf to the King, "and to repretent that 
Affair to him, "and the probable Con- 
ſequences of it, with new Inſtances. 
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ty, he did fo far prevail with his Ma- 
jeſty, that he gave a Commiſſion to 
Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, to be Go- 
vernor of /Yeymouth ;, which he was 
the more eaſily perſwaded to, out of 
ſome Prejudice he had to the Perſon, 
who, he underſtood, was deſign'd to 
that. Government, However, the 
Marquis receiv'd it as a ſcaſonable Act 
of Favour to himſelf, and in a ſhort 
Time after, came from Briſtol to Ox- 
ford, to attend upon his Majeſty ac- 
cording to his Command, | 


At Gloceſter the Buſineſs proceeded 


very flowly : For though the Army 
encreaſed wonderfully there, by the 
Acceſs of Forces from all Quarters, 
yet the King had neither Money nor 
Materials requiſite for a Siege and 
they in the Town behaved themſelves 
with great Courage and Reſolution, 
and made many ſharp and bold Sal- 
lies upon the King's Forces, and did 
more hurt commonly than they. re- 
ceived ; and many Officers of Name, 
beſides common Soldiers, were ſlain 


in the Trenches and Approaches; 


the Governor leaving nothing unper- 
form'd that might become a vigilant 
Commander. Sometimes, upon Sal- 
lies, the Horſe got between the Town 
and Them, ſo that many Priſoners 


were taken, who were always drunk; 


and, after they were recovered, they 
confeſs*d, That the Governor always gave 
the Party that made the Sally, as much 
Wine and ſtrong Waters as they defir'd 
to drink : 
tle was not purely natural; yet it is 
very obſervable, that in all the Time 
the King lay there with a very glo- 
rious Army, and after the taking of a 
City of much greater Name, there 
was no one Officer run from the Town 
to him, nor above three Common Sel- 
diers, which is a great Argument, 
the Diſcipline within was very good, 


Beſides the Loſs of Men before the 


Town, both from the Walls, and by 
Sickneſs (which was not greater than 
was to be reaſonably expedted) a very 
great Licence broke into the Army 
both among Officers and Soldiers; 
the Malignity of thoſe Parts being 
thought Excuſe for the Exerciſe of any 
Rapine, or Severity among the Inha- 
bitants. 
be credited, how many thouſand 


So that it ſeems their Met- 


Inſomuch as it 1s hardly to 
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Sheep were in a few. Days deſtroyed, | 
beſides what were brought in by the 
Commiſſaries for a regular Provilion 
and many Country-Men impriſon'd 


by Officers without Warrant, or the 


leaſt Knowledge of the King's, till 
they had paid good Sums of Money, 
for their Delinquency; all which 
brought great Clamour upon the Diſ- 
cipline of the Army, and Juſtice of the 
Officers, and made them likewiſe leſs 
prepared for the Service they were to 
expect. . W 

In the mean Time, nothing was 
left at Landon unattempted, that 


might advance the Preparation for the 


Relief of Glocgſter. All Overtures 
of Peace were ſuppresſ'd, and the Ci- 
ty purely at the en of thoſe who 
were moſt violent, who put one Com- 

liment upon them at this Time, that 
is not to be paſſed over. It is remem- 
ber'd before, that, at the Beginning 
of theſe Diſtractions, beforę the King's 
going into the North, his Majeſty 
had, upon the reiterated Importunity 
of the two Houſes, made Sir Jobn Co- 


niers Lieutenant of the Tower of Liz- 


don; who was a Soldier of very good 
Eſtimation, and had been the 3 
nant General of his Horſe in that laſt 
Preparation againſt the Scots, and Go- 
vernor of Berwick. The Parliament. 
thought, by this Obligation, to have 
made him their own Creature, and 
deſir'd to have engag'd him in ſome 
active Command in their Armies, hav- 
ing the Reputation of one of the beſt 
Officers of Horſe of that Time. But 
he warily declined that Engagement, 
and contain'd himſelf within the Li- 
mits of that Place, which, by the 
Multitude of Prifoners, ſent to the 
Tower by the two Houſes, and the 
exceſſive Fees they paid, yielded him 
a vaſt Profit; in the Adminiſtration 


whereof, he was ſo impartial, that 


thoſe Priſoners who ſuffer*d moſt for 
his Majeſty, found no more Favour 
or Indulgence from him than the reſt, 
About this Time, either diſcerning 

that they grew to confide leſs in him, 
than they had done, and that he muſt 
engage himſelf in their Service, or 
ſhortly loſe the Benefit of their good 
Opinion, or really abhorring to be ſo 
near thoſe Actions he ſaw every Day 
committed, and to lie under the Scan- 
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Time of Return. The Propoſition 
was not unwelcome to the Houſes; 
and thereupon they immediately com- 
mitted that Charge, the Cuſtody of 
the Tower of London, to the Lord 
Mayor Pennington; that the City 
might ſee they were truſted to hold 
their own Reins, and had a Juriſdic- 
tion committed to them which had 
always juſtled with their own. This 
Compliment ſerv'd to a double Pur- 
poſe; for thereby, as they made the 
City believe they had put themſelves 
under their Protection, ſo they were 
ſure, they had put the City under the 
Power, or under the Apprehenſion of 
the Power of him, who would never 
forſake them out of an Appetite to 
Peace. | > 
The Earl 
that he would himſelf undertake the 
Relief of Gloceſter, whereas before Sir 
Villiam Weller was deſign'd to it, 


hd, whenceſoever it proceeded, was 


return'd to his old full Alacrity againſt 
the King, and recover'd thoſe Officers 
and Soldiers again to him, who had 
abſented by his Connivance, or upon 
an Opinion that he would march no 
more; yet his Numbers encreaſed not 
ſo faſt as the Occaſion requir'd : For 
Colonel Maſſy found Means to fend 
many Meſſengers out of the Town, to 


advertiſe the Streights he was in, and 


the Time that he ſhould be able to 
hold out, Their Ordinance of Preſ- 
ſing, though executed with unuſual 
Rigour, inſomuch as Perſons of good 
Fortunes, who. had retired to London, 


that they might be leſs taken Notice 


of, were ſeized on, and detain'd in 
_ Cuſtody, till they paid ſo much Mo- 
ney, or procur'd an able Man to go in 
their Places, brought not in ſuch a 


Supply as they expected ; and ſuch as 
| ſtroyed in the Rear by the King's Ar- 


were brought in, and deliver'd to the 
Officers, declared ſuch an Averſeneſs 
to the Work to which they were de- 
ſign'd, and ſuch a peremptory Reſo- 
lation not to fight, that they only in- 
creaſed their Numbers, not their 


Strength, and run away upon the firſt 


of Eſſex now declared, 
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dal of keeping his Majeſty's only Fort 
which he could not apply. to his Ser- 
vice, he deſired Leave from the Hou- 
ſes, to go into Holland, where his E- 
ducation had been, and his Fortune 
was, without obliging himſelf to a 


Opportunity. In the End, they had 
no other Reſort far Men, but to thoſe 


who had fo conſtantly ſupplied them 
with Money, and prevail'd with their 


true Friends, the City, which they 
ſtill alarm'd with the King's Irrecon- 


cCileableneſs to them, to ſend three or 


four of their Train'd-Band Regiments, 
or Auxiliaries, to fight with the Ene- 


my at that Diſtance, rather than to 


expect him at their own Walls, where 
they mutt be affured to ſee him as ſoon 


as Gloceſter ſhould be reduc'd; and 


then they would be as much perplex'd 
with the Malignants within, as with 
the Enemy without their City. 
Upon ſuch Arguments, and the 
Power of the Earl of Efex, ſo many 
Regiments of Horſe and Foot as he 
delired, were afſign'd to march with 
him ; and ſo, towards the End of 
August, he marched out of London: 
and having appointed a Rendezvous 
near Ain where he was met by 


the Lord Grey, and other Forces of. 


the aſlociated Counties, from thence 


he marched by ealy Journeys towards 


Glocefter, with an Army of above 
eight Thouſand Foot, and four Thou- 
ſand Horſe. It would not at firſt be 
credited in the King's Army that the 
Earl of Efex could be in a Condition 
to attempt ſuch a Work ; and there- 
fore they were too negligent upon the 
Intelligence, and ſuſpected rather 
that he would give ſome Alarm to Oæ- 


ford, where the Queen was, and there- 


by hope to draw the Army from Glo- 


ceſter, than that in Truth he would 


venture upon fo tedious a March, 
where he mult paſs over a Campaign 
near thirty Miles in Length, where 
half the King's Body of Horſe would 
diſtreſs, if not deſtroy his whole Ar- 
my, and through a Country eaten 
bare, where he could find neither 
Proviſion for Man nor Horſe 3; and 
it he ſhould, without Interruption, 


be ſuffered to go into Gloceſter, he 


could neither ſtay there, nor poſſibly 
retire to London, without being de- 


my, which ſhould nevertheleſs not 
engage itſelf in the Hazard of a Bu- 
tle. Upon thele Concluſions they 
proceeded in their Works before G- 
ceſter, their Galleries being near fi- 


niſhed, and viſibly a great Want of 


Ammu-: 
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Lord Chandois, within eight Miles of 


Ammunition in the Town; yet the 


Lord Wilmot was appointed, with a 
good Party of Horſe, to wait about 


Banbury, and to retire before the E- 
nemy, if he ſhould advance towards 
GleceFer, and to give ſuch Impedi- 
ments to their March, as in ſuch a 
Country might be eaſy to do ; Prince 


= Rupert himſelf ſtaying with the Body 


of Horſe, upon the Hills above Glo- 
cefter, to joyn, if the Earl of EZfex 
ſhould be ſo hardy as to venture. 
Ihe Earl came to Brackley, and ha- 

ving there taken in from Lieceſter and 
Bedford, the laſt Recruits upon which 
he depended, he marched ſteadily o- 
verthat Campaign, which they thought 


he fear d, towards Gloceſter; and tho? 


the King's Horſe were often within 
View, and entertain'd him with light 


Skirmiſhes, he purſued his direct way; 


the King's Horſe ſtill retiring before 


him, till the Foot was compell'd to 


raiſe the Siege, in more Diſorder and 
Diſtraction, than might have been ex- 
pected; and ſo with leſs Loſs, and 
eaſier Skirmiſhes, than can be imagi- 


ned, the Earl, with his Army and 


Train, marched to Gloceſter ; where 
he found them reduced to one ſingle 
Barrel of Powder, and all other · Pro- 
viſions anſwerable. And it muſt be 
confeſſed, that Governour gave a ſtop 
to the Career of the King's good Suc- 


ceſs, and from his pertinacious De- 


fence of that Place, the Parliament 
had Time to recover their broken 
Forces, and more broken Spirits; 
and may acknowledge to this Riſe, 
the Greatneſs to which they afterwards 
aſpired. 


The Earl of Eſſex ſtayed in that 


Joyful Town (where he was received 


with all poſſible Demonſtrations of 


Honour) three Days: and in that 
Time, which was as wonderful as any 
Part of the Story, cauſed all neceſ- 
ſary Proviſions to be brought in to 


them, out of thoſe very Quarters in 


which the King's Army had been ſu- 
ſtained, and which they conceiv*d to 
be entirely ſpent; So tollicitous were 


the People to conceal what they had, 


and to reſerve it for them; which, 
without a Connivance from the King's 
Commiſſaries, could not have been 
done. All this Time, the King lay 


at Sadley Caſtle, the Houſe of the 


Gloceſter, watching when that Army 


would return; which, they conceiv'd 


ſtayed rather out of Deſpair than E- 
lection, in thoſe eaten Quarters; and, 
to open them a Way for their Re- 


treat, his Majeſty removed to Eſbam, 


hoping the Earl would chooſe to go 
back the ſame Way he came; which, 
tor many Reaſons, was to be deſired; 
and thereupon the Earl marched to 
Tewkeſbury, asif he had no other Pur- 
pole. The King's Horſe though bold, 


and vigorous upon Action, and Exe- 


cution, were always leſs patient of Du- 
ty and ill Accommodation than they 
ſhould be; and at this Time, partly 


with Wearineſs, and partly with the 


Indiſpoſition that poſſeſſed the whole 
Army upon this Relief of the Town, 
were leſs vigilant towards the Motion 


of the Enemy : So that the Earl of 


£ſſex was marched with his whole Ar- 
my and Train from Tewkeſkury, four 


and twenty Hours before the King 


heard which Way he was gone: for 
he took the Advantage of a dark 


Night, and having ſure Guides, reach- 


the Day; where he found two Regi- 
ments of the King's Horſe quartered 
ſecurely ;z all which by the Negligence. 
of the Officers (a common and fatal 
Crime throughout the War, on the 


ed Cirenceſter, before the Breaking of 


King's Part) he ſurpriſed; to the 


Number of above three Hundred; 


and which was of much greater Va- 
lue, he found there a great Quantity 


of Proviſions, prepared by the King's 
Commiſſaries, for the Army. before 
Gloceſter, and which they neglected 
to remove after the Siege was raiſed, 


and ſo molt ſottiſhly left it for the Re- 


lief of the Enemy, far more appre- 
henſive of Hunger than. of the Sword; 
and indeed this wonderful Supply 
ſtrangely exalted their Spirits, as ſent 
by the ſpecial Care, and extraordinary 
Hand of Providence, even when they 
were ready to faint. _ | 


From hence the Earl, having no 
farther Apprehenſion of the King's 
Horſe, which he had no Mind to en- 


counter upon the open Campaign, 
and being, at the leaſt twenty Miles 


before him, by eaſy Marches, that his 


4 


ſick and weary Soldiers might over- 


take him, moved, through that deep 
. . pot an 
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208 e Hiſtory 
und encloſed County of North - Wili- 
ſhire, his direct Way to London. Aſ- 


ſoon as the King had ſure Notice 
which Way the Enemy was gone, he 


endeavour'd, by Expedition and Dili- 


gence, to recover the Advantage, 
which the ſupine Negligence of thoſe 
he truſted, had robbed him of; and 
Himſelf, with matchleſs Induſtry, 
taking Care to lead up the Foot, 
Prince Rupert, with near five thou- 


ſand Horſe, marched Day and Night 
over the Hills, to get between London 


and the Enemy, before they ſhould be 
able to get out of thoſe enclos'd deep 


Countries, in which they were enga- 


ged between narrow Lanes, and to en- 
tertain them with Skirmiſhes til} the 
whole Army ſhould come up. This 
Deſign, purſued and executed with 1n- 
defatigable Pains, ſucceeded to his 
"Wiſh; for when the Van of the Ene- 
my's Army had almoſt marched over 
Awborne Chaſe, intending that Night 
to have reached Netwbury, Prince Ru- 
pert, beyond their Fear or Expect- 
ation, appeared with a ſtrong Body of 
Horſe ſo near them, that before they 
could put themſelves in order to re- 
ceive him, he charged their Rear, and 
routed them with good Execution; 
and though the Enemy performed the 
Parts of good Men, and applied them- 
ſelves more dexterouſly to the Relief 
of each other, than on ſo ſuddain and 


unlook?d for an Occaſion was expect- 


ed, yet with ſome Difficulty, and the 
Loſs of many Men, they were glad 
to ſhorten their Journey, and the 
Night coming on, took up their 


Quarters at Hungerford. 5 


In this Conflict, which was very 
ſharp for an Hour or two, many fell 
of the Enemy, and of the King's Par- 
ty none of Name, but the Marquis of 
Lieu Ville, a gallant Gentleman of the 
French Nation, who had attended the 
Queen out of Holland, and put himſelf 
a Voluntier upon this Action, into the 
Lord Fermyn's Regiment. There 
were hurt many Officers, and amongſt 
thoſe the Lord Fermyn receiv'd a Shot 
in his Arm with a Piſtol, owing the 
Preſervation of his Life from other 
Shots, to the excellent Temper of his 
Armour; and the Lord Dzgby a ſtrange 
Hurt in the Face, a Piſtol being dit- 
'charged at ſo near a Diſtance upon 


ſent blinded him, 


of the Rebellion 


him, that the Powder fetch“ muck 
Blood from his Face, and for the pre- 
without farther. 
Miſchief ; by which it was concluded, 


that the Bullet had dropped out be- 
fore the Piſtol was diſcharged. * 


By this Expedition of Prince Ra- 


pert, the Enemy was forced to ſuch 


Delay, that the King came up with 
his Foot and Train, though his Num- 
bers, by his exceeding long and quick 
Marches, and the Licence which ma- 
ny Officers and Soldiers took whilſt 
the King lay at Eſbam, were much 
leſſen'd, being above two thouſand 
fewer, than when he raiſed the Siege 
from Gloceſter. And when the Earl, 


the next Day, advanced from Hunger- 
ford, | 


hoping to recover Newbuzy, 
which Prince Rupert would not be a- 
ble to hinder him from; when he 
came within two Miles of the Town, 
he found the King poſſeſs'd of it. 
For his Majeſty, with his whole Ar- 
my, was come thither two Hours be- 
fore; this put him to a Neceſſity of 
ſtaying upon the Field that Night; 
it being now the ſeventeenth Day of 
September. EO rs | 
It was now thought by many, that 
the King had recovered whatſoever 
had been loſt by fermer Overſights, 


Omiſſions, or Neglects, and that by 


the deſtroying the Army which had 


relieved G/oce/ter, he ſhould be fully 


recompenſed for being diſappointed 
of that Purchaſe. He ſeem'd to be 
poſſeſſed of all Advantages to be de- 
fired, a good Town to refreſh his 
Men in, whilſt the Enemy lodged in 
the Field, his own Quarters to friend, 
and his Garriſon of Wallingford at 
hand, and Oxford itſelf within diſtance, 
for Supply of whatſoever ſhould be 


wanting; when the Enemy was e- 
qually tired with long Marches, and 


trom the Time that the Prince had 
attacked them, the Day before, had 
ſtood in their Arms in a Country 
where they could not find Victual. So 
that it was conceived, that it was in 
the King's Power, whether he would 
fight or no, and therefore that he 
might compel them to notable Diſ- 
advantages, who muſt make their 
Way through, or ſtarve; and this 


was fo fully underſtood, that it was 


reſolved over Night, not to engage 
= N "+. 0 
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| in Battle, but upon ſuch Grounds as 
| ſhould give an Aſſurance of Victory. 
But, contrary to this Reſolution, when 
the Earl of Eſſex had, with excel- 
lent Conduct, drawn out his Army in 
Battalia, upon a Hill call'd B:gg's- 
Hill, within leſs than a Mile of the 
Town, and order*d his Men in all 
Places to the beſt Advantage, by the 
precipitate Courage of fome young 
Officers, who had good Commands, 
and who unhappily always undervalu- 
ed the Courage of the Enemy, ftrong 
Parties became ſucceſſively ſo far en- 
gaged, that the King was compelled 
to put the whole to the Hazard of a 
Battle, and to give the Enemy, at 
leaſt, an equal Game to play. 


It was diſputed, on all Parts, with 


great Fierceneſs and Courage; the 
Enemy preſerving good Order, and 
ſtanding rather to keep the Ground 


they were upon, than to get more; 


by which they did not expoſe them- 
ſelves to thoſe Diſadvantages, which 
any Motion would have offer'd to the 
Aſſailants. The King's Horſe, with 
a kind of Contempt of the Enemy; 
charged with wonderful Boldneſs, 
upon all Grounds of Inequality 3 and 
were ſo far too hard for the Troop 
of the other Side, that they route 


them in moſt Places, till they had left 


the greateſt Part of their Foot without 
any Guard at all of Horſe. But then 
the Foot behaved themſelves admira- 
| bly on the Enemics Part, and gave 
their ſcatter'd Horſe Time to rally, 
and were ready to aſſiſt and ſecure 


them upon all Occaſions. The London 
Train*d-Bands, and Auxiliary Regi- 


ments (of whoſe Inexperience of Dan- 
ger, Or any kind of Service, beyond 
the eaſy Practice of their Poſtures in 
the Artillery Garden, Men had till 
then too cheap an Eſtimation) behav- 
ed themſelves to Wonder; and were, 
in truth, the Preſervation of that Ar- 
my that Day. For they ſtood as a 


Bulwark and Rampire to defend the 


reſt ; and when their Wings of Horſe 
were fcatter*d, and diſperſed, kept 
their Ground ſo ſteadily, that, though 
Prince Rupert himſelf led up the 
choice Horſe to charge them, and 
endured their Storm of ſmall Shot, he 
could make no Impreſſion upon their 
Stand of Pikes; but. was forced to 
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wheel about: Of ſo Sovereign Bene- 


fit and Uſe, is that Readineſs, Order; 
and Dexterity in the Uſe of their 
Arms, which hath been ſo much ne- 
glected. | ers x 

It was fought all that Day without 
any ſuch notable Turn, as that either 
Party could think they had much the 


better, For though the King's Horſe 


made the Enemies often give Ground, 
yet the Foot were ſo immoveable, 
that little was gotten by the other; 
and the firſt Entrance into the Battle 
was ſo ſudden, and without Order; 


that, during the whole Day, no Uſe 


was made of the King's Cannon; 
though that of the Enemy was placed 


ſo unhappily, that it did very great 


xecution upon the King's Party, 


both Horſe and Foot. The Night 


parted them, when nothing elſe could; 
and each Party had then Time to re- 
volve the Overſights of the Day. 
The Enemy had fared at leaſt as well 
as they hoped for; and therefore, in 
the Morning early, they put them- 
ſelves in Order of marching, having an 
Obligation in Neceſſity to gain ſome 


Place, in which they might eat and 


ſleep. On the King's Side there was not 


that Caution which ſhould have been 
the Day before, and though the 


Number of the Slain was not ſo great, 


as, in ſo hot a Day, might have been 
look'd for; yet very many Officers 
So that 
they rather choſe to take Advantage 
than to 
charge them again upon the old. 
Ground, from whence they had been, 


and Gentlemen were hurt : 


of the Enemies Motion, 


by Order, call'd off the Night before, 


when they had recover'd a Poſt, the 
keeping of which would have much 


prejudiced the Adverſary. The Earl 
of Eſſex finding his Way open, pur- 
ſued his main Deſign of returning to 


London, and took that Way by Neo- 


bury, which led towards Reading; 
which Prince Rupert obſerving, ſuf- 
fer'd him, without Interruption or 


Diſturbance, to paſs, till his whole 


Army was enter*d into the narrow 
Lanes; and then, with a ſtrong Par- 


ty of Horſe, and one thouſand Muſ- 


queteers, follow'd his Rear with ſo 
good Effect, that he put them into 


great Diſorder, and kilPd many, and 


took many Priſoners, However the 


4 - 5 Earl, 
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Earl, with the Groſs of his Army, 


got ſafe into Reading and, after a 


Night or two ſpent there to refreſh 


and reſt his Men, he moved in a flow 


and orderly March to London, leav- 


ing Reading to the King's Forces; 
which was preſently poſſeſs'd by Sir 


Jacob -Aſbley, with three thouſand 
Foot, and five hundred Horſe, and 
made again a Garriſon for the King: 
His Majeſty and Prince Rupert, with 
the Remainder of the Army, retiring 


to Oxford, and leaving a Garriſon un- 


der the Command of Colonel Boys in 


Donnington Caſtle (a Houſe of John 


Parker's, but more famous for having 
been the Seat of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
within a Mile of Newbury) to com- 
mand the great Road, through which 
the Weſtern Trade was driven to 
London. 7 . 

At this Time Sir William Waller 


was at Hind/or, with above two 


thouſand Horſe, and as many Foot; 


as unconcern'd for what might befal 


the Earl of Eſſex, as the Earl had for- 
merly been on his Behalf at Roundway- 
Hill : Otherwiſe, if he had advanc- 
ed upon the King to Newbury (which 
was not above twenty Miles) when 


tlie Earl was on the other Side, the 


King had been in great Danger 


of an utter Defeat; and the Appre- 


henſion of this, was the Reaſon, or 
was afterward, pretended to be, for 
the haſty Engagement in Battle. 

The Earl of Eſſex was receiv'd at 
London, with all imaginable Demon- 
{trations of Affection and Reverence ; 
publick and ſolemn Thankſgiving was 
appointed for his Victory; for fuch 


they made no Scruple to declare 'it. 


Without doubr, the Action was per- 
form'd. by him with incomparable 
Conduct and Courage ; in every Part 
whereof, very much was to be impu- 
ted to his own perſonal Virtue z and 
it may be well reckon'd among the 
moſt ſoldiery Actions of this unhappy 


War. For he did the Buſineſs he un 


dertook, and, after the Relief of Glo- 


cefter, his next Care was to retire with 


his Army to London; which, confider- 


ing the Length of the Way, and the 


Difficulties he was to. contend with, 
ne did with leſs Loſs than could be ex- 


pected; on the other hand, the King 


was not without Signs of a Victory. 


vio |- The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
He had follow'd, and compell'd the 


Enemy to fight, by overtaking him, 
when he deſir'd to avoid it. He had 
the Spoil of the Field, and purſued 
the Enemy the next day after the Bat- 
tle, and had a good Execution upon 
them, without receiving any Los ; 
and, which ſeem'd to crown the 


Work, . fixed a Garriſon again at 


Reading, and thereby ſtreighten'd 
their Quarter, as much as they were 
at the Beginning of the Year 3 his 
own being enlarg'd by the almoſt en- 
tire Conqueſt of the Weſt, and his 
Army much ſtronger, in Horſe and. 
Foot, than when he firſt took the 
Field. On which Side ſoever the 
Marks and publick Enſigns of Victo- 
ry appear*d moſt conſpicuous, certain 
it is, that according to the unequal 


Fate that attended all Skirmiſhes and 


Conflicts with ſuch an Adverſary, the 


Loſs on the King's Side was in 


Weight much more conſiderable, and 


penetrating; for whilſt ſome ob- 
ſcure, unheard of Colonel or Officer, 


was miſſing on the Enemies Side, and 
ſome Citizen's Wife bewailed the 
Lofs of her Huſhand, there were on 
the other, above twenty. Officers of 
the Field, and Perſons of Honour, 
and publick Name, flain upon the 
Place, and more of the ſame Quality 


hurt. 


Here fell the Earl of Sunderland, a 


Lord of great Fortune, tender Tears 
(being not above three and twenty 


Years of Age) and an early Judg- 
ment; who, having no Command in 
the Army, attended upon the King's 
Perſon, under the Obligation of Ho- 


nour; and putting himſelf that Day 


in the King's Troop a Voluntier, be- 
fore they came to charge, was taken 
away by a Cannon Bullet. 

This Day alſo fell the Earl of Car- 
nar von, who, after he had charged, 
and routed a Body of the Enemies 


Horſe, coming careleſly back by ſome 


of the ſcatter'd Troopers, was, by 
one of them who knew him, run 


through the Body with a Sword; of 


which he died within an Hour. In 
this unhappy Battle was likewiſe kill'd 
the Lord Viſcount Falkland, in the 
fortieth Year of his Age, having ſo 
much diſpatch'd the true Buſineſs of 
Life, that the Eldeſt rarely 8 to 

' that 


in the Reign of King CHARLES I: 


that immenſe Knowledge, and the 
Youngeſt enter not into the World 
with more Innocency : 


anxious upon how ſhort Warning it is 
taken from him. 

Now to go on with the Courſe of 
our Hiſtory : The Earl of Eſſex en- 
ter'd into London on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, (a Day we ſhall have Occaſion 
to remember upon another Solemnity) 
and was the next Day viſited, at Efex 
Houſe, by the Speaker and the whole 
Hbuſe of Commons, who declared to 
him, What they came to congratulate 
his notable Succeſs, and to render the 
Thanks of the Kingdom to him, for his 
incomparable Conduct and Courage; and 
- that they had cauſed their Acknowledg- 
ment to be enter'd in their Fournal 
Bock, as a Monument and Record of 
his Virtue, and their Gratitude. A 
Day or two after, ſolemn Thanks 
were render'd to thoſe Members of 
both Houſes who had Command in 
the Army, and ſome extraordinary 
Signification of Reſpect deriv*d to the 
ſuperior Officers, throughout the Ar- 
my. A gaudy Letter of Kindneſs and 
Value, was ſent to Colonel Maſſ, 
and, which made the Letter of more 
Value, 2 thouſand Pounds was ſent 


him as a Gratuity or Preſent for his 


Service, over and above what was due 
to him for his Pay, and ſome Largeſs 
to all the inferior Officers, and a 
Month's Pay, over and above their 
Arrears, to the Soldiers of that Gar- 
riſon. 


Leſt the Diſcourſe and Apprehen- 


ſion of the Jealouſy between the Earl 


of Eſſex and Sir William Waller, 


might adminiſter Hope or Suſpicion, 


that ſome Diviſion might grow among 
themſelves, and, from thence, that 
the King might receive any Advan- 


tage, great Care was taken to make, 


and greater to publiſh, a Reconcilia- 
tion between them; in which Sir Vill. 
Hem Waller was all Submiſſion and 
Humility, and his Excellence full of 
Grace and Courteſy. The Paſſion 
and Animoſity which Difference of 
Opinion had produced between any 
Members, was tatally laid aſide and 
forgotten, and no Artifice omitted to 
make the World believe, that they 
were a People newly incorporated, 
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and as firmly united to one and the 
ſame End, as their Brethren the Scots ; 
of whoſe Concutrence and Aſſiſtance 
they were now aſſured, and ſatisfied 
that it would come ſoon enough for 
their Preſervation z of which, they 
had not before a full Confidence. | 
Though the King's Army had all 
the Trophies of Victory, in, and after 
this Battle, as is before related, yet 
notwichſtanding all this, the Earl of 
Eſſex, as is ſaid before, was receiv'd 
at London with alk imaginable Gratu= 
lation and Triumph ; he had done all 
that was expected from him, with ma⸗ 
ny Circumſtances of great, ſoldiery, 
and notable Courage, and the Heart 
and Spirit of the Parliament was viſi- 
bly much exalted, and their Impa- 


tience for Peace quite abated, 


On the contrary, upon the King's 
Return to Oxford, there appear'd no- 
thing but Dejection of Mind, and ſe- 
cret Mutiny in the Army, Anger and 
Jealouſy among the Officers, every 


one accuſing another of Want of Cou- 


rage and Conduct in the Actions of 


the Field z and they who were not of 


the Army, blaming them all for their 


ſeveral Failings and groſs Overſights. 


The Siege of Gloceſter was not beliey*d. 
to have been well conducted, and that 
it might have been taken in half the 
Time they were before it, if it had 
been fkilfully gone about. The not en- 


gaging the Earl of Eſex in all the 


March over ſo open a Country, was 
thought unexcuſable, and was imputed 
to the Want of Courage in Milmot; 
who Prince Rupert did in no Degree 
favour : - Nor was the Prince himſelf 
without ſome Reproaches, for ſuffer- 
ing the Earl of Eſſex, after all the 
Horſe was joyn'd, to march down a 
long ſteep Hill into the Vale of Glo- 
cefter, without any Diſturbance ; and 
that the whole Army, when it was 
found neceſſary to quit the. Siege, had 
not been brought to fight in that Vale, 


and at ſome Diſtance from the Town, 
when the King's Men were freſh, and - 


the other Side tired with ſo long a 
March. | | 
The Temper of the Court was no 
better than that of the Army : And the 
King was ſo much troubled with both, 
that he did not enjoy the Quiet his 
Condition ror T7 hey who for | 
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forborn to be importunate for Ho- 


nours, or Offices, becauſe they knew 


they ſhould not be able to obtain their 


Defires from the King, made their 


Modeſty an Argument of their Merit 


to the Queen; and aſſured her, That 
they had forborn to aſk any Thing in her 
Abſence, becauſe they had always re- 
folv'd never to receive any Thing, ont 


by Her Bounty. Many pretended for- 


mer Promiſes and Engagements for 
Creations of Honour, as ſoon as any 


Thing ſhould be done of that Kind. 


And it is true enough, that both their 
Majeſties had given themſelves Eaſe 


from preſent Importunities, by mak- 


ing Promiſes, with Reference to a 


Time, which they imagined, and, at 
that Time, reſolv'd, ſhould not be 
ſoon : And now there was no ſooner 


Mention of conferring Honour upon- 


one or two whom they had a mind to 
gratify, but the reſt who had that 
Promiſe, were very importunate and 
clamorous for the ſame Juſtice. By 
this Means they were, upon the Mat- 
ter, compelPd to gratify ſome Men 
to whom they bore no good Will; 


and fo, they who receiv'd the Favours 


were no more pleaſed, than they were 


who conferr'd them; and they who 
were without Ambition before, when 


they ſaw Honours and Offices con- 


ferr'd upon Men, who, they thought, 


did not merit them better than them- 
ſelves, thought their Service under- 
valued if they did not receive the 
ſame Reward. Whence 1t may be 
obſerv*d, that Princes ſhould not con- 


fer publick Rewards in a Seaſon when. 


they can only gratify few, and ſo ma- 
ny ſtand upon the ſame Level in Pre- 
tences, that they are apt to reſent the 

referring the one, as an Affront 


and Diſobligation to the reſt. 


There was no Particular that gave 


the King more Unquietneſs, than the 


Pretence of my Lord Holland. The 


three Earls I before mention'd, 


had attended the King before he roſe 


from Gloceſter, and had waited upon 
him throughout that March, and had 
charged the Enemy, m the King's 
Regiment of Horſe, at the Battle of 
Newbury, very bravely ; and had be- 
haved themſelves, throughout, v 


well; and return'd to Oxford with his 
Majeſty; and now expected to be well 
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look*d upon : The other two had ng 
cauſe to complainz tie King, upon 
all Occaſions, ſpoke very graciouſly to 
them, and particularly ſent the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer to the Earl of 
Clare, That he had Liberty, and 
might be preſent at the Councils of War; 


where the Peers uſually were, and where 
the general Matters of Contribution, 


and ſuch Things as concern'd the 


Country, were uſually debated. But 
the Earl of Helland was not pleaſed 
he thought nothing of former Miſcar- 
riages ought to be remember'd; that 
all thoſe were cancelled by the Merit 
of coming to the King now, and 


bringing ſuch conſiderable Perſons 


with him, and diſpoling others to fol- 
low; and expected upon his firſt Ap- 
pearance, to have had his Key re- 
{ſtored to him; to have been in the 
ſame Condition he was in the Bed- 


Chamber, and in the Council. and in 


the King's Grace and Countenance; 


of all which he had Aſſurance from 


the Queen before he came, at leaſt 
from Mr. Fermyn, who, no doubt, 
did exceed his Commiſſion; and the 
very deferring oſ this, was grievous to 
him; and the more, becauſe he found 
the ſame Diſreſpect from all others, 
as he had done when he came firſt to 
Oxford. 1 

He came frequently in the After- 
noon to Merton College; where the 


Queen lay, and where the King was 


for the moſt part at that Time of the 
Day, and both their Majeſties Jook*d 


well upon him, and ſpoke to him in 
publick as Occaſion was adminiſter'd. 
Sometimes the King went aſide with 
him to a Window, in the ſame Room, 
where they ſpoke a quarter or half an 
Hour together, out of the Hearing of 
any Body; which the Queen did of- 
ten in the ſame Manner; Mr. Fermyn, 
who was about this Time made a Ba- 
ron, was very frequently with him. 
The King was always upon his Guard 
towards him, and did not, in truth, 
abate any thing of his former Rigour 
or Prejudice, and continued firm to 
his former Reſolutions. But the 
Queen, whether from her Inclination, 
or Promiſe, or Diſlike of moſt other 
People, who were not ſo good Cour- 


tiers, did in truth heartily deſire, that 


he might receive Satisfaction in al] 
| Things 
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Things, according” to his own Deſire; 


and would have truſted him herſelf as 
much as formerly. Yer ſhe complied 
fo far with the King's Avetſion, that 
ſhe yet forbore to preſs it, or to OWN 
the Encouragement ſhe had given 
"him; nor had ſhe a Willingneſs to 
f oppoſe ſo great a Torrent of Prejudice, 
as ſhe faw evidently ran againſt him 
| fo that the appear*d not to wiſh, what 
without doubt ſhe would have been 


very F 
However the Marquis of Hertford 


was now come to Oxford, and expect. 


ed the Performance of the King's Pro- 
miſe to him, and to be admitted into 
the Office of Groom of the Stool ; 
which the King took not the leaſt No- 
tice of to him ſince his Return; which 
made it the more ſuſpected, that the 
Intention was to readmit the old Offi- 
cer; and this Apprehenſion was con- 
firm'd by the Queen's looking leſs 


graciouſly upon the Marquis, than ſhe 


had uſed to do. And it is true, 
though it may be ſhe did not intend to 
make any ſuch Diſcovery by her 


Looks, ſhe was not pleaſed that any 


ſuch Promiſe was made, both becauſe 


it was without her Conſent, and as it 
croſſed what ſhe deſign'd; and much 


deſir'd that the Marquis could have 
been perſwaded to have releaſed it; 


towards which the Lord Fermyn, with 
ſome Paſſion ſpoke to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, , How unreaſonable 
4 Thing it was for the Marquis, who 
was Maſter of jo great a Fortune, to 
affett ſuch a low Preferment (as he 
term'd it) and bow generous a Thing it 
would be to quit his Pretence : 
quickly found him not to be willing to 
engage in any ſuch Propoſition. 
this wonderfully indiſpoſed the other 
Lord, and the Perſons of Quality in 
the Town, who did not wiſh to ſee 
the Court juſt fill'd as it had been, or 
the Queen herſelf poſſeſs'd of ſo abſo- 
Jute a Power, as ſhe had been former- 


ly; though they look*d upon her Per- 


1on with all Duty and Reverence. 


The Earl of Holland did not act 


his own Part with that Art and Dex- 
terity, which might have been ex- 
pected from his Cunning and Fxpe- 
rience; nor had ever made the leaſt 
Apology to the King tor any Thing 
he had mer done; nor appear'd 
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to have the leaſt Senſe that he had 
committed any Error, as his Majeſty 
himſelf declat'd to thoſe, who he knew 
were his Friends; and ſaid, That he 
behaved himſelf with, the ſame Con- 

dence, and Ajurance, as be bad done 
when be was moſt in his Favour ; and. 
that be retain'd ſtill the old Artifice at 
Court, to be ſeen to whiſper in the 
King's and Queen's Ear, .by which 
People thought there was ſame" Secret, 
when the Matter of thoſe Whiſpers was 
nothing but what might be ſaid in the 
open Cours; and that the Earl of Hol- 
land had ſeveral Times ſeem'd io deſire 
to ſay ſomewhat in private to bim, up- 
on which be had withdrawn from the 
Company to the End or Corner of the 
Room, and, at ſirſt, expected and ap- 
prehended, that be would ſay ſomewhat 


in his own Excuſe; but that he had 


never then ſaid one Word, but what be 
might have ſpoke in the Circle ; with 
which, the King ſaid, He was the bet- 
ter pleaſed ; and that he believ'd, he 
had not been more particular in his 
Diſcourſe with the Queen, ſave that be 
uſed to entertain her with the Wiſdom 
and Power of the Parliament, and 
<ohat great Things they would be able 
20 do, and how much they were reſpett- 
ed-in foreign Paris; which, his Ma- 
jeſty ſaid, was a ſtrange Diſcourſe for 
a Man to make, who had ſo lately deft 


them, becauſe he thought the King's 


Condition to be the better of the two. 
The Earl had a Friend who did 
heartily deſire to do him all the Offi- 
ces and Services, that would conſiſt 
with the King's Honour, an always 
apprehended the ill Confequence of diſ- 
couraging ſuch Converſions, and who 
ſpoke often to the Earl of his own 
And when he complain'd of 
his Uſage, and repeated what Promiſes 
and Encouragement he had receiv'd 
to come to the King, and of what 
Importance his good Reception would 
have been, That there: were many of 
conſiderable Reputation, and Intereſt in 
the Houſe of Commons (whom he na- 
med) who intended to have follow'd; 


and that the Earl of Northumberland 


expected only his Advice; his Friend 
aſk'd him, whether be had done all 
Things, ſince he came to the King, 
zvhich might reaſonably be expetted from 
im? He ſaid, He thought be had done 
4 K all. 
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all could be expected from him, in bring- 
ing himſelf to the King; and ſince his 
coming to him, in venturing bis Life 


| for him; and in lieu th:reof he had not 
receiv'd Thanks, or one gracious 


Word; and now, after bis Office had 
been kept unbeſtow'd near two Tears, 


and a Promiſe made to him, that he 
ſhould be reſtor' d to it, it was to be be- 
"  fow'd upon another, to mate his Dij- 


grace the more notorious ; which he 
thought would not prove for his Ma- 


jeſty's Honour or Advantage. 
_ - His Friend aſked him, Hbether he 


had aſtd it of the King, or inform'd 


Him of the Promiſe that was made to 
him? He ſaid, He had done neither, 


nor ever would; be expected it of the 
King's Grace, and would not extort 1. 
by a Promiſe, which, it might be, his 
Majeſty was wot. privy to. The other 


replied very plainly to him, That if 


he thought be had never committed any 
Fault againſt the King, he had no Rea- 
ſon to acknowledge it, or make Excuſe 


for it; but if be were conſcious of any 
ſuch, how unwarily ſoever it had been 
done, or how unmalicicuſiy ſoe der it had 
been intended, he ought to make ſome 
| Confeſſion, and Apology to his Majeſty. 


Being, upon Conference with ſome 


other Friends, adviſed the ſame, eſpe- 
cially by his Daughter, he ſeem'd re- 
ſolv'd to do it; but whether he 


thought worſe of the King's Affairs, 
or liked the Court the leſs, becauſe 


he ſaw the Poverty of it, and that 
whatever Place or Favour he might 


obtain, he could not expect a Support 


from it to defray his Expences (nor 
could he draw it from any other Place) 
he delay'd it ſo long, that the King 
found it reaſonable to confer the Office 
he had before promiſed, upon the 
Marquis of Hertford. 


Upon which he withdrew himſelf, 


for his Convenience, to a Nezghbour 
Village, where he had a private 


Lodging; and, after a few Days, 
with the Help of a dark Night and a 


ood Guide, he got himſelf into the 
. uarters, and laid himſelf at 
the Feet of the Parliament; which, 
after a ſhort Impriſonment, gave him 
leave to live in his own Houle, with- 
out farther conſidering him, than as a 
Man able to do little Good or Harm. 

However, this unhappy ill Carriage 


- 
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of the Earl, doth not abſolve the 
Court in treating him no better 
which was a gre Error; and made 


the King, and- all. thoſe about him, 


look'd upon is, implacable; and fo 
diverted all Men from farther 
Thoughts of returning to their Ducy 
by ſuch Application, and made thoſe 
who abhorr'd the, War, and the vio- 
lent Counſels in carrying it on, chooſe 
rather to acquieſce, and expect a Con- 


juncture when a general Peace might 


be made, than to expoſe themſelves 
by unreaſonable, and unwelcome Ad- 


dreſſes. The Earl of Northumberland, 


who was gone to Petworth, as is ſaid 
before, with a Purpoſe of going to the 
King, if by the Lord Conway's Ne- 
gotiation, and the Earl of Holland's 
Reception, he found Encouragement, 
return'd to the Parliament; where he 
was recew'd with great Reſpect; all 
Men concluding, that he had never 
intended to do, what he had not done. 
And the other Members, who had 
entertain'd the ſame Reſolutions, 
changed their Minds with him, and 
return'd to their former Station: 
And the two Earls who yet remain'd 
at Oxford, ſhortly after found Means 
to make their Peace at Weſtminſter ; 


and return'd again to their own Ha- 


bitation at London, without a farther 
Mark of Diſpleaſure, than a Reſtraint, 


for a Time, from coming. to the 


Houſe of Peers, or being truſted in 
their Counſels, www - =» 

In the Beginning of October, Prince 
Rupert with a ſtrong Party of Horſe, 
Foot, and Dragoons, march'd into 
Bedfordſhire, and took the Town of 
Bedford, and in it a Party of the Ene- 
my, who uſed it only as a ſtrong 
Quarter. This Expedition was prin- 
cipally to countenance Sir Lewis 
Dives, whilſt he fortified Newport 
Pannel, where he hoped to fix a Gar- 
riſon; which would have made a more 
direct Line of Communication with 
the Northern Parts,: and reſtrain'd 
the Commerce between London and 
their aſſociated Counties; which they 
well underſtood 3 and therefore, upon 
the firſt News of it, the Earl of Eher 
remov'd his head Quarters from 
Windſor to St, Albans, and the Train'd- 
Bands of London, and their auxiliary 
Regiments, marched again to him for 
1 | his 
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his Recruit; upon the Advancement 
whereof, and à Miſtake of Orders 
from Oxford, Sir Lewis Dives drew 
off his Forces from Newport Pannel; 
and the Enemy preſently poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it, and made it a very 
uſeful Garriſon. Upon which, Prince 


Rupert fortiſied Titer, a Town in 


Northamptonſhire, and left a ſtrong 
Garriſon there; which, though it in- 
feſted the Enemy ſomewhat, and took 
great Revenge upon thoſe Counties 


which had expreſſed a violent Affec- 


tion to the Parliament, in truth, ad- 
ded little Strength to the King; for 
he loſt many Horſe by the Labour of 
Duty, the greateſt Part of the Body 
of his Horſe being forced to quarter 


near that Place, for the Security of 
the Foot, till the Works about the 


Town were in ſuch a Forwardneſs, 
that they need not fear their Neigh- 
bours at St. Albans. 


Ins the mean Time, the Power of 
the Parliament was leaſt manifeſt in 
the Weſt, where their Party was re- 


duced to a Lowneſs, and confin'd 
within narrow Limits after the taking 


of Exeter ; the Gentlemen of that Coun- 
ty having been generally well devoted 


to the King's Service, though never 
able ſafely to declare it, at leaſt to 
appear in a Poſture of oppoſing the 
Violence of the other Party. Prince 


Maurice found a general Concurrence 
to advance the great Work, by Levies 


of Money, Men, and all Offices that 


could be expected; inſomuch as, 


within very few Days after the Surren- 
der of that Town, his Army of Foot, 
by the new Levies, contained no few- 
er than ſeven thouſand Men (which 
was a Body the Weſt had not before 
ſeen) beſides a Body of Horſe, at 
leaſt proport:onable to the other; and 
all in excellent Equipage for Action. 
And at the ſame Time, Colonel Fobn 
Digby was before Plymouth, with a- 


bove three thouſand Foot, and fix 
and had taken a 


hundred Horle, 
Work from the Enemy of great Im- 


portance, called AZount-Stamford, in 


Honour of that Earl during the Time 

of his Abode. there, within half a 
Mile of the Town, and which com- 
manded fome Part of the River; the 
Loſs whereof gave the Town a mar- 
vellous Diſcouragemant. 


P 


The firſt Error the Prince eommit- 
ted after the reducing of Exeter, was 
ſtaying too long there before he ad- 
vanced; for victorious Armies carry 
great Terror with them, whilſt the _ 

emory and Fame of the Victory is 
freſh. The next, that he removed 
not directly towards Plymouth, when 
he did move; which, in all Probabi- 
lity. would have yielded upon his 
Approach : For the Town was full 
of Diſtraction and Jealouſy among 


themſelves, as well as unprovided for 


the Reception oſ an Enemy. It was 


a rich and populous Corporation, be- 
ing, in Time of Peace, the greateſt 


Port for Trade in the Weſt; and,. 
except Briſtol, then more conſiderable 
than all the reſt. There was in it a. 
Caſtle very ſtrong towards the Sea, 
with good Platforms and Ordnance; 
and little more than Muſquet - ſnot 
from the Town, was an Iſland with a 
Fort in it, much ſtronger than the 
Caſtle ; both which were, before the 
Troubles, under the Command of a 
Captain, with a Garriſon of about 
fifty Men at the moſt; and were on- 
ly intended for a Security, and De- 
tence of the Town, againſt a forei 
Invaſion z the Caſtle and the Iſland 
together,- having a good Command 
of the Entranee into the Harbour, but 
towards the Land there was very little 
Strength. This Command was in the 
Command of Sir Jacob Aſoley, and as 
unprovided to expect, or reſiſt an E—- 
nemy, as the other Caſtles and Forts 
of the Kingdom ; leſs for the receiv- 
ing a Recruit; there being only Ord- 
nance, and Ammunition, without any 
other Proviſions for the Support of the 
Soldiers within the Walls; and the 
Garriſon itſelf being by Time, Mar- 
riages, and Trade, incorporated into 


the Town, and rather Citizens than 


Soldiers: So that Sir Jacob Aſbley 
being ſent for to the King, before his 
ſetting up his Standard, as ſoon as 
there was any Apprehenſion of a Party 
for the King in Cornwal, after the ap- 
pearing of Sir Ralph Hopton, and 
thoſe other Gentlemen there, the 
Mayor, and Corporation of Plymouth, 
quickly got both the Caſtie and IMland 
into their own Power. . 
The Parliament was very glad Plj- 


mouth was thus ſecured; and, as wel! 
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to put an Obligation upon all Corpo- 


rations, by ſhewing they thought 
them capable of the greateſt Trults, 
as becauſe they could not, in truth, 


more reaſonably confide in any other, 


they committed the Government there- 


of to that Mayor; who was well e- 


nough inſtructed, what Reſpect to pay 
to their Committee; which was ap- 
pointed to reſide there for his Aſſiſt- 
ance, and to conduct the Affairs in 


man of a good Fortune in Cornwsl, 
who ſerv'd in Parliament as Knight 


for that County, and had, from the 
beginning of the Parliament, con- 
curr'd in all Concluſions with the moſt 
violent, with as full a Teſtimony of 


that Zeal and Fury, to which their 
Confidence was apply*d, as any Man. 
To him the Cuſtody and Government 
oſ that Fort, and Iſland, which was 
look'd upon as the Security of the 
Town, was committed; and a ſuffi- 
Clent Garriſon put into it. The Mayor 
commanded the Caſtle, aud the Town, 


| about which a' Line was caft up of 


Earth, weak, and irregular, 


After the Rattle of Stratton, and. 
the King's Forces prevailing fo far 
over the Weſt, that Brio! was taken 
Digby came before the Town; and 


by them, and Exeter cloſely beſieged, 
Sir Alexander Carew begun to think, 


His Illand and Fort would hardly ſe- 
cure his Eftate in Cornwal 


and un- 
derſtood the Law ſo well (for he had 


the Side he had choſen, would be no 
longer the better, than it ſhould con- 


tinue the ſtronger; and having origi- 


nally follow'd no other Motives, chan 
reſolv'd 


now to redeem his Errors, and found 


Means to correſpond with ſome of his 


old Friends and Neighbours in * 
wal, and by them to make a 
direct Overture to ſurrender that "Wi 


and Iſland to the King, upon an Af- 
ſurance of his Majeſty's Pardon, and 


a full Remiſſion of his Offences. Sir 
Jobn Berkley, who then lay before E:c- 
eter, was the next fupreme Officer, 
qualified to entertain ſuch a Treaty; 
and ke, inſtantly, by the ſame Con- 
veyance, return'd him as ample Aſ- 
ſurance of his own Conditions as could 


| be; ; with Advice, That be ſpculd not, 


| Of that Committee, Sir 
Alexander Carew was one; a Gentle-. 
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upon any D2fe? of rms, defer the 
conſummating the Work ; Which here- 
after, poſſibly, might not be in his 
Power to effect: Deſigns of that Na- 

ture being to be conſulted and execu- 
ted together; for in thoſe Caſes, ac. 
cording to Mutianus in Tacitus, Qui 
deliberant, deſciverunt; and the great- 
eſt Danger attends the not going on. 
But he was ſo ſottiſhly, and dange- 
rouſly wary of his own Security (hav- 
ing neither Courage enough to obey 
his Conſcience, nor Wickednefſs e- 


nough to be proſperous againſt it) 


that he would not proceed, till he was 
ſufficiently aſſured, that his Pardon 


was paſſed the Great Seal of England; 


before which Time, though all ima- 
ginable Haſte was made, by the 
Freachery of a Servant whom he 
truſted, his Treaty and Deſign was 
diſcover'd to the Mayor, and the reſt 


of the Committee; and, according . 


the Diligence uſed' by that Party, i 
caſes of ſuch Concernment, he Sip 
ſuddenly and without Reſiſtance, ſur- 
prized 1 in his Fort, and carried Priſo- 
ner into Plymouth; and from thence, 


by Sea, ſent to London; where what 


became of him will be remember d in 
its Place. 


Shortly after this Aetident, Colonel 


though the great Damage was by this 


means prevented, yet it cannot be 


imagin'd, but the People were in 
great Diſtraction, with the - Appre- 


had a good Education) to know, that henſion of the Danger they had eſca- 


ped; and thoſe Diſcoveries bring al- 
ways that Melancholy with chem, | 

that Men are not quickly again 
brought to a Confidence in one ano- 
ther. For no Man had, to common 
Underſtanding, better deſerv*d to be 
truſted, or given leſs Argument for 
Suſpicion : And upon ſuch a Defec- 
tion, who could hope to ſtand free 
from Jealouſy ? Beſides he could not 
but have had much Familiarity with 
many in the Town, which mult ſub- 
ject them to ſome Sufpicion, or, at 


leaſt, make them ſuſpect that they 


were ſuſpected x ; and, without doubt, 
it awaken'd many to apprehend the 
immediate Hand of God in the Judg- 
ment, tliat he would not ſuffer a Man 
to recover the Security and Comfort 
of his All egiance, WHO had o _— 
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ly departed from it againſt the 
Light of his own Conſcience ; and 
that a Man, who had been before 
precipitate againſt all Reaſon, ſhould 
periſh by conſidering too much, when 
Precipitation was only reaſonable. 

The Fame of the winning of Exe- 
ter, by which a victorious Army was 
ar Liberty to viſit them, and then 
the Loſs of Mount- Stamford, which 
was their only conſiderable Fortifica- 


tion to the Land, with thoſe other 


Difcompoſures wrought a wonderful 
Conſternation among them; and made 
them conſider, that if they could hold 


out, and defend their Town, the 


Country being all loſt; they muſt loſe 
all their Trade, and ſo from Mer- 
chants become only Soldiers; which 
was not the Condition they contended 
for. 


for a Treaty, upon which the Town 
might be deliver'd to the King: 
And it was by many believ'd, that if 
Prince Maurice had then marched 
from Exeter before it, that Treaty 
would infallibly have enſued. But, 
when I fay it was an Error that he did 
not, I intend it rather as a Misfortune 

than a Fault; for his Highneſs was 
an utter Stranger ih tboſe Parts; and 
therefore was, not without great Ap- 
pearnce of Reaſon, perſwaded firſt to 
bend his Courſe to Dartmonth ; which 
Vas look*d upon as an caß Work, and 
a Harbour, which being got, would 


draw a very good Trade > And that 


hort Work being perform'd, Plymouth 

would ha vr the leſs Courage to make 
Reſiſtance, and if it fhonld, it were 
much fitter for the Winter,  whith was 
now drawing on, than the other, 
reaſon of the Convenienty of good At- 
commodation for the Soldiers near about 
it; which could not be had about Dart- 
mouth, my „„ 

Upon theſe Reaſons, he march'd 
directly to Dartmouth; which, how 
unfit ſoever to make a Defence againſt 
ſuch an Army, by the Diſadvantage of 
Situation, and the Want of all thoſe 
Helps which uſe to make a Garriſon 
confident, he found in no Temper 
and Diſpoſition to yield; fo that he 
ſat down before it. And ſhortly after, 
there came ſo violent a Seaſon of 
Rain, and foul Weather, that very 
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Inſomuch as the Mayor himſelf 
was not without a Propenſity to ſend 


many of his Men, with lying on the 
Ground;* fell fick,, and died; - and 
more run away. Yet after near a 
Months Siege, and the Loſs of many 
good Men (whereof the ſame Colonel 
Chudleigb, of whom we ſpoke before, 


was one, a gallant young Gentleman; 


who receiv*d a Shot with a Muſquet 


in the Body, of which he died within 


few Days, and was a wonderful Loſs 
to the King's Service) it was given up 
on fair Conditions; and then the 
Prince; having placed a Garriſon 
there, under the Command of Colo= 
nel Seymour, a Gentleman of principal 
Account and Intereſt in Devonſhire; 
loſt no more Time, but with all con- 
venient Expedition, march'd to Ply- 
mouth; which was not now in the 
State it had been; for the Parliament 
being quickly inform'd, how terrible 
an Impreſſion the Loſs of almoſt al 
other Parts of the Weſt had made up- 
on the Spirits of that People, had be- 
fore this Time ſent a Recruit of five 
hundred Men, and a Scots Officer to 


be Governor; who eaſed the Mayor 


of that unequal Charge, and quickly 
made it evident, that nothing but a 


2 Defence was thought of. 
0 


the Printe ſar down before it with 
an Army much inferior, after he had 
joyn'd with Colonel Dighy, to that 
with which he had march*d from Exe- 
ter to Dartmouth; yet with much 
Confidence to reduce that Town, be- 


fore the Winter ſhould be over. 


Though the King*s Succeſs; and 
good Fortune, had met with a Check 
in the Relief of Gloceſter, and the Bat- 
tle of Newbury, yet his Condition 
ſeem'd mightily improv'd by the 
whole Summer*s Service. For where- 
as he ſeem'd before confined; upon 
the Matter, within Oxferaſbire, and 


half Berkfire (which half was loſt too, 


upon the Loſs of Reading in the 
Spring) and the Parties which ap- 
pear'd for him in other Counties, 
ſeem'd rather ſafficient to hinder a ge- 
neral Union againſt him, than that 
they were like to reduce them to his 
Devotion; he was now, upon the 


matter, Maſtef of the whole Weſt; 


Cornwal was his own without a Rival 
Plymouth was the only Place in all 
Devonſhire unreduced 3 and thoſe 
Forces ſhut within their own Walls: 
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the reſt was declar'd for the King. 


And in every of theſe Counties, he 


had plenty of Harbours and Ports, to 


ſupply him with Ammunition, and 


the Country with Trade. In Willt- 


ſhire the Enemy had not the leaſt foot- 
ing, and rather a Town or two in 
Hampſvire, than any Poſſeſſion of the 
County; that People being generally 
undevoted to them : 


Town or: two in Pembrokeſhire, was 


at his Devotion; and that unfortu- 
nately obſtinate Town of Clocęſter on- 


ly kept him from commanding the 
whole Severn. - The Parliament was 
nothing ſtronger in Shropſhire, Che- 


fire, and Lancaſhire, than they were 


in the beginning of the Year. And 
albeit the Marquis of Neto-Caſtle had 
been forced to riſe as unfortunately 
from Hull, as the King had been from 


Glecefter, yet he had till a full Power 
.over Yorkſhire, and a greater in Not- 
tinghamſhire, and Lincolnſhire, than 
the Parliament had. So that he might 
be thought to be now ſtrong enough 
to make War; the contrary Opinion 
whereof had been one of the greateſt 
Reaſons that there was no Peace. 
And therefore many believ'd, that, 
what Appearance ſoever there was of 
Obſtinacy, the Winter would produce 


ſome Overtures of Accommodation; 


and that all the Noiſe of Preparation 


from Scotland, was only to incline the 
King to the greater Condeſcenſions; 
and that, in truth, they who had pre- 


tended the concurrent Deſire of the 


People, as the beſt Reaſon for what- 


ſoever they had propoſed, and tradu- 


ced the King with a Purpoſe of bring- 
ing foreign Forces.to awe, and impoſe 
upon his own Subjects, would not 
now have the Hardineſs to bring in a 


ſtranger. Nation to invade their Coun- 
.try, and to compel that People, by 
2 


ſe Aﬀections they would be 


. thought 10 be guided; to ſubmit ro 
Changes they had no Mind to receive. 
And the Arrival of the Count of Har- 
court, as Extraordinary Ambaſſador 
from the Crown of France, was look*d 


upon as an Expedient to uſher in ſome 


The whole 
Principality of Wales, except a Sea 


The Hiftory of the Rebellin 


the large, rich County of Somerſet, 
with Briſtol, entirely his: In Dorſet- 
ſhire, the Enemy had only two little 
Fiſher-Towns, Poole and Lyme; all 


Treaty, and to remove thoſe Ceremo- 
nies, and preliminary Propoſitions, 
which, by reaſon of the mutual De- 


elarations, and Proteſtations againſt 


each other, might be thought of 
greater Difficulty, than any real Dif- 
ferences hee 

The King himſelf was not without 


Expectation of notable Effects from 


this Ambaſſy; for the State of France 
ſeem'd to be much alter*d from what 
it was at the Beginning of theſe Trou- 
bles. Cardinal Richelieu, whothe King 
well knew, had more than fomented the 
Troubles both in England and Scotland, 


Vas now dead; and the King of France 


vo 


himſelf likewiſe, and thoſe old Mini- 


ſters of State who had been long in 


the Baſtile, or baniſn'd, were now ſet 


at Liberty, and recalled, and in Fa- 


vour ; the Queen Mother made Re- 
gent; who profeſſed great perſonal 


Kindneſs to the Queen of England, 


and ſo great a Senſe of the Indignities 


the King, and ſhe ſuffer'd, that ſhe 
ſeem'd ſenſible, that France had con- 
tributed too much to them, and to 


— 


think, that the Intereſt, as well as the 


Honour of that Crown, was concern'd 


to buoy up the Monarchy of England; 
with Intimations, That the King him- 


felf ſhould dirett what Way he would be 


ſerv'd by that Crown. 

The firſt Evidence they gave of 
meaning as they ſaid, was the Revo- 
cation of Monſieur la Ferte Senneterre, 
the Embaſſador then reſident in Eng- 
land; who had contracted a wonder- 
ful Familiarity with the fierceſt Mana- 


gers of the Parliament, and done the 


King all imaginable Diſſervice; inſo- 
much as he had induſtriouſly perſwa- 


ded ſome Engliſb Prieſts, and Jeſuits, 
to engage thoſe of the Romi Per- 


ſwaſion, by no means to aſſiſt the 
King; with a full Aſſurance, That th: 


jeſty deſired might be recalled ; which 


- Parliament would allow them Liberty 
of Conſcience. This Miniſter his Ma- 


was not only ſuddenly done, but a 


private Intimation likewiſe given to 


_ . That ſhe ſhould nominate, 


what Perſon was to be employ'd in bis 


Place; who ſhould wholly guide himſelf 
by her Inſtructions : And her Majeſty 
was led to make choice of Monſieur 
le Conte d' Harcourt, one of the prin- 
cipal Perſons of that Kingdom, being 
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a Prince of the Houſe of Lorraine, 


and fo allied to the King, and Grand 
Eſcuier; and had been their late fortu- 
nate General in Catalonia, where he 
had given the Spaniard the greateſt 


Defeat they had receiv'd; which was 
not thought an unſeaſonable Qualifi- 


cation in an Ambaſſador whoſe Buſi · 


neſs was to mediate a Peace. 
His Reception at London was with 
much Solemnity, that he might not 


find there was any Abſence of Cere- 


mony or State, by the Abſence of the 
King; yet when he had a ſafe Con- 
duct for Oxford, his 3 
ſtopped at the going out of Landon, 
and his own Coach, as well as all o- 


ther Places, ſearch'd with great and 
upon Suſpicion 


unuſual Rudeneſs, 
that he carried Letters; and though 


he expoſtulated the Affront, as a high 


violation of his Honour and Privilege, 
he receiv*d no manner of Reparation, 
or the Officer that did it, any Repre- 
henſion; which made many believe, 
that he would have been very keen in 
the Reſentment. The King expected 
that, by this Embaſſador, - the Crown 
of France would have made a briſk 
Declaration on his Majeſty's Behalf ; 
and if the Parliament ſhould not re- 
turn to their Obedience, that they 


fhould have found no Correſpondence, 


or Reception in that Kingdom; and 
that they would really aſſiſt his Ma- 
jeſty, in ſuch Manner as he ſhould 
propoſe z which Declaration, he 
thought, would -prove of Moment 
with the City of London, in reſpect of 
their Trade; but more with the Scots, 
who were underſtood to have an eſpe- 
cial Dependance upon France. _ 
When the Embaſſador return'd 
from his Audience at Oxford, where 
he ſtay'd not many Days, he ſent a 
Paper to the Earl of Northumberland, 
by which he deſir'd his Lordſhip, to 
impart to the Meſſieurs of Parliament, 


pas he had made known.to their Ma- 


ſeſties, the affettionate Defire the King 
his Maſter, and the Queen his Miſtreſs, 
had to contribute all good Offices, in the 


Procurement of Peace and 7 ranquillity 


in this Kingdom; to which he found 
the D:fires of their Majeſties well diſ- 
Poſed; and therefore he defir*d to know, 
whether his Lordſbip thought the two 
Houſes did correſpond in the ſame In- 
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tention; if they did, after they ſhould. 
make him underſtand the Subjett that 
had obliged them to take up Arms, be 
would interpoſe to pacifie the Differences, 
by ſuch Expedients, as ſhould be moſt 
conformable to the ancient Laws and 
Cuſtoms of the Realm. TOO 
After the Earl of Northumberland 
had inform'd the Houſe of Peers of 


this Repreſentation, it was, at a Con- 


ference, imparted to the Houſe of 
Commons, and an Anſwer was fra- 
med by joint Agreement, to' be re- 
turn'd by the Earl of Northumberland * 
to the Embaſſador. In the Form of 


it, they gave him the Title of Prince 


of Harcourt, and Grand Eſcuier of © 
France; but omitted that of Extraor- 
dinary Embaſſador in England, becauſe 
it did nat appear to the Parliament, by 
Letters of Credence, or. the Sight of 
his Inſtructions from the King or 
Queen Regent of France, that he was 
by them employ*d Extraordinary Em- 
baſſador into F ert „ 
The Anſwer itſelf was, That the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament did, 
with all due Reſpets, accept of the af 
fectionate Deſires of the King and 
Queen Regent. of France to contribute 


good Offices, towards ihe procuring a 
happy Peace; and that, when the ſaid 


Monſieur le Prince d' Harcourt ſhould 
make any ſuch Propofitions to the Par- 
liament, by Authority from their Ma- 
Jeſties of France, they would give then 
ſuch an Anſcwer to the ſame, as might 


tand with the Intereſt of both Kingdoms, 


and their late ſolemn League and Cove-. 
nant, The Lords propoſed, That 
there might be a Committee appointed - | 
treat with the Embaſſador : But the 
Commons would by no means conſent 
to it, till he ſhould make it. manifeſt, 
that he had Authority from his Maſter 
to treat with the Parliament; and 
withal they declared, That if he had, 
at any Time, any thing farther to offer 
to them, they would not receive it from 


any particular Member of either Houſe ; 
but that he ſhould apply himſelf by wri- 


ting, or otherwiſe, to the Spenker of 
either, or both Houſes of Parliament ; 
otherwiſe, they would hold no Correſ- 
pondence with him, The Ground of 
this Reſolution was, that they might 
draw from the Embaſſador (which 
they preſumed could not be RE 
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ment that they were a Parliament, a- 


| gainſt the Freedom whereof, and con- 
ſequently the preſent Being, his Ma- 
jeſty had by his late Proclamation, 


declar'd. So the Embaſſador, after a 


Journey or two to Oxſord, and ſome 
perfunctory Addreſſes to the Houſes, 
return'd to France re infecta, and 


without the leaſt Expreſſion of Diſlike, 


on his Maſter's Behalf, of their Pro- 
cCeedings. | — 


* * 


the Miſchief it had done; and ob- 
ſerv'd, that though there were ſome 
plauſible Cotnpliances, in point of 


Ceremony, with particular Perſons, 


after the Death of the former Cardi- 


hal; yet, that the main Counſels were 
Carried on upon the Rules and Direc 


tions he had left; and that the Cardi- 


nal Mazarin, a Perſon who had been 
of the higheſt Truſt with the other, 


wholly how preſided over thoſe Coun- 
ſels; and cofifider'd how much France 
might imagine it would conduce to 
their Intereſt, that the King of We 
land ſhould not have all his Subjects 
in perfect Obedience, leſt he might 
offer to be an Arbiter of their great 
Differences: I fay, theſe Men be- 
liev'd Count Hartcvuri's Inſtructions 
privately were no other, than the laſt 

mbaffador's; whom the King had 


cauſed to be recalled. And it cannot 


be denied, that they who were incli- 
ned to that Jealoufy, had Arguments 
enough to encreaſe it. | 
When this Extraordinary Embaſſa- 
dor was appointed to come for Eng- 
land, Mr. Montague was in the Court 
of France very muſt truſted by both 
their Majeſties, and by his Quality, 
and near Relation to fo great a Truſt, 
his long Converſation in that Court, 
and a ſingular Dexterity in his Nature, 
adorn'd with excellent Parts, was 
thought to have a very good Place in 
the particular Eſtimation, of that 
Queen Regent, and in the Opinion of 
the Cardinal; to whom he had been 


uſeful. With this Gentleman moſt of 


the Concluſions had been tranſacted, 


which were preparatory to the Em- 


baſſador's Journey; and it was 


c hought fir, that he ſhould at the ſame 


Some were ſcrupulous in believing 
that France really intended to repair. 
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the Privity, and Approbation of the 
King) an Addreſs, and Acknowledg- 


Time come into England; and, in 
ſuch a Diſguiſe, as might eaſily con- 
ceal a Man better known in France 


than in his own Country, in the Em- 


baſſedor's Train find a ſafe Paſſage ro 
Oxford; which was carried with ſo 
much Secrecy, that, beſides to the 


Embaſſador himſelf, he was known to 


very few of his Retinue. The Count 
of Harcourt was not landed four and 
twenty Hours, but in his Journey to- 
wards London, a Meſſenger from the 
Parliament apprehended Mr. Montague 
and carried him a Priſoner to the 
Houſes ; by whom he was committed 
to the Tower; and though the Em- 
baſſador made a great Shew of reſent- 
ing it, he never claimed him in ſuch 
a Manner as to procure his Enlarge- 
ment; which made Men believe the 
Cardinal liked well his Confinement, 
and deſir'd not he ſhould be either at 
Oxford or Paris. 5 

At the Embaſſador's firſt coming to 
Oxford, after general Overtures, and 
Declarations of the Reſolution of that 
Crown, to give his Majeſty all poſſible 


Aſſiſtance for his Re-eftabliſhmenr, he 
propoſed a League Offenſive and De- 
tenſive with the King. His Majeſty, 


that knew well ſuch an Offer was not 
to be rejected, leſt they ſhould from 
thence take an Occaſion to refuſe thoſe 
Things he ſhould propoſe, appointed 
a Committee of his Council (accord- 
ing to the ufual Courſe) to treat with 
the Embaffador, upon all neceſſary 
Articles, which fhould attend ſuch a 
Treaty; declaring an Inclination to 


enter into ſuch a League as was pro- 


poſed; and thereupon deſir'd a pre- 
ſent Loan of Money, and a Supply of 
a good Proportion of Arms and Am- 
munition; and likewiſe that the 
Crown of France would declare againſt 
the Subjects of England and Scotland, 
who ſhould perfiſt in Rebellion; ac- 
cording to an Article ratified in the 


laſt Treaty now in force. 


The Embaſſador, who, it ſeems, 
expected that there ſhould have been 
more pauſes in the Overture of the 


League Offenſive and Defenfive, for 


the preſent declined the Treating with 
the Committee; alledging, That he 
Was, upon the matter, a Miniſter of 
both their Majeſties; and was to re- 
ceive Command from then, and wholly 
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to attend their Service; ana therefore 


that he deſer'd wholly to communicate 
with their Majefties themſelves: And 


| ſhortly after waved any further Men- 


tion of the League, with an affected 
Compliment, That it would not appear 
a generous Thing, to preſs the King in 
any AF in this his Diſtreſs, which be 
had made ſcruple. of conſenting to here- 
tofore, when the Fortune of both Crowns 
were equally proſperous : But that his 
Maſter and Miſtreſs, would frankly 
contribute all that could reaſonably be 
expected from them, towards his Ma- 
jeſty's Reftoration, and Eftabliſhment ; 
and afterwards expe ſuch a Return of 


Action from his Majeſty, as the 


Greatneſs of the Obligation ſhould me- 


rit in his princely Eſtimation. And at 


the ſame Time, the Queen Regent 
and Cardinal poſitively denied to the 
Lord Goring, Embaſſador Extraordi- 
nary then from his Majeſty in France, 
that ever the Count of Harcourt had 
any Inſtruction to mention a League 
Offenſive and Defenſive. Theſe par- 
ticular Carriages, and his not reſent- 
ing the Indignities, offer'd to him by 
the Parliament, made many Men be- 
lieve, that this Embaſſador, notwith- 


ſtanding all the ſpecious Profeſſions, 
was ſent rather to foment, than extin- 


guiſh the Fire that was kindled. Cer- 


tain it is, during his Stay in England, 


he did not, in the leaſt Degree, ad- 
vance the King's Service; and at his 
Return, left the Parliament more uni- 
ted amongſt themſelves againſt the 
King, and the Scots more advanced 
towards their coming in, than he 
found them; there being at the ſame 
Time likewiſe a French Agent in Scot- 
land; who produced no Alteration in 
the Affections of that People, to the 
King's Advantage. Ce, 


The Return of the three Earls, for- 


merly mention'd, to London in the 
Winter, who ſo ſolemnly apply'd 


themſelves to the King in the Spring, 


contributed exceedingly to the Union 


of the two Houſes at Weſtminſter. 


The other two ſtay'd longer, and re- 
tired with much more Decency, if 
not with a tacit Permiſſion. But the 
Earl of Holland, when he faw his 
Place in the Bed-Chamber conferr'd 
upon the Marquis of Heriford, in 
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much Diſcontent, found an Opportu- 


nity, which was not difficult, to re- 


move out of the King's Quarters 5 and 


before he was miſs'd at Oxford, Intel- 
ligence was brought that he had ren- 
der'd himſelf to the Parliament at 


London, and to make his Return the 


more conſcientious, he declar*d; as 


hath been ſaid, That the Ground of bis 


deſerting them formerly, and going to 
the King, was @ Hope to incline his 
Majeſty to a Treaty of Peace ; but that 
he found he was miſtaken in the Temper 
of the Oxford Councils; and that the 
King had ſtill about bim ſome Counſel- 


lors, who would never conſent to a Jafe 


and well grounded Peace; and that he 
heard they had perſwaded the King, to 
make a Ceſſation with the Rebels in 
Ireland; which affected his Conſcience 


fo much, that, though he bad been ſure 
to have loſt his Life by it, be would re- 


turn to the Parliament; profefſing ex- 
emplary Fidelity to them, if they would 


again receive him into their Favour. _ 
It may be, his Diſcourſe of Ireland, 


or the King's Averſneſs to Peace, 
wrought upon very few ; but the Evi- 


dence of the King's Averſion fo far to 


forgive, and forget former Treſpaſſes, 


as to receive them into Favour and 
Truſt again, made a deep Impreſſion 


upon many. For it is undoubtedly 
true, that many of the principal 
Members of both Houſes, that is, of 
them who had govern'd, and done as 
much Miſchief as any, either out of 


Apprehenſion that the King would 


prevail, or that they ſhould not pre- 
vail ſoon enough, or the Animoſity 
againſt thoſe who had out- grown their 
Government, and followed new 


Leaders of their own, and to other 
Ends than had been originally pe 


ſed, or out of ſome Motions of Con- 
ſcience, were quite weary of the Par- 
liament, and deſirous to obtain a fair 
Admiſſion to the King; and looked 


only upon the Footing which thoſe 
Doves, which went firſt out of the 


Ark, ſhould find ; and ſurely, if that 


Expedient had been dexterouſly ma- 
naged, it had been the moſt probable 


Way to have drawn the Parliament 


into ſuch Contempt, that it muſt have 
fallen of itſelf. OE 
The Lords and Commons were all” 


now of a Mind, and no other Conten= 


tion amongſt them, than who ſhould 


moſt 
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: moſt advance the Power which was to 
ſuppreſs the King's. The Commons 
had often preſſed the Houſe of Peers 


to concur with them, in the making a 
new Great Seal; as the proper Remedy 
againſt the Miſchiefs, which, by the 


Abſence of it, had befallen the Common- 
evealth; declaring, Thur the Great 


Seal of England, of right, ought to at- 
tend upon the Parliament; in which the 
Peers as often refuſed to joyn with 
them, being ſtartled at the Statute of 
the 25th of Edw. the III. by which 
the counterfeiting the Great Seal of 
England is, in expreſs Terms, declared 
to be High Treaſon ; and it had been 


in all Times before underſtood to be 
the ſole Property of the King, and 


not of the Kingdom, and abſolutely 
in the King's own Diſpoſal, where it 
ſhould be kept,. or where it ſhould at- 
and. | = 

This Diſſent of the Lords hinder'd 
not the Buſineſs ; the Commons frank- 
ly voted, That a Seal ſhould be provi- 
ded; and accordingly took Order that 
one was engraven, and brought into 
their Houſe, according to the ſame 
Size and Effigies, and nothing differ- 
ing from that which the King uſed at 
Oxford. Being in this Readineſs, and 


_ obſerving the Lords to be leſs ſcrupu- 


lous than they had been, about the 


Middle of November they ſent again 


to them, to let them know, They had 
a Great Seal ready, which ſhould be put 


into the Cuſtody of ſuch Perſons, as the 


two Hguſes ſhould appeint, and if they 


 <vould name ſome Peers, a proportiona- 


ble Number of the other Body ſhould 


Joyn in the executing that Truſt. All 


Objections were now paſſed over, and 


without any Heſitation their Lord- 


ſhips not only concurr'd with them to 
have a Seal in their own Diſpoſal, but 


in a Declaration and Ordinance; by 


which they declared, Al Letters Pa- 
| 1 Grants made by the King, 
and paſſed the Great Seal of England, 
after the 22d of May in the Year 1642 
(which was the Day the Lord Keeper 
left the Houſe, and went with the 
Great Seal to Jorꝶ to the King) to be 


invalid, and void in Law; and hence 


forward, that. their own Great Seal 


ſhould be of the like Force, Power, and 
| Validity, to all Intents and Purpoſes, 


as any Great Seal of England bad been, 


or ought to be; and that whe/never, af 


* 


ter Publication of that Ordinance, 
ſhould paſs any Thing under any other 
Great Seal, or ſhould claim any Thing 
thereby, ſhould be beld and judged a 
publick Enemy to the State. 
At the ſame Time, the Earls of Nut. 
land and Bullingbrook, of the Peers, 
Mr. S$aint-Fobn (whom they ſtill en- 
tituled the King's Sollicitor General, 
though his Majeſty had revoked his Pa- 
tent) Serjeant Mild, Mr. Brown, and 
Mr. Prideaux, two private Practiſers of 
the Law, were nominated to have the 
keeping, ordering, and diſpoſing of it, 
and all ſuch, and the like Power and 
Authority, as any Lord Chancellor, or 
Lord Keeper, or Commiſſioner of the 
Great Seal, for the Time being, had 
had, uſed, or ought to have. The Earl 
of Rutland was ſo modeſt, as to think 
himſelf not ſufficiently qualificd for 


ſuch a Truſt ; and therefore excuſed 


himſelf in point of Conſcience : | 
Whereupon they nominated, .in his 


Room, the Earl of Kent, a Man of 


far meaner Parts, who readily accept- 
ed the Place. . 

The Seal then was deliver'd, in the 
Houſe of Commons to their Speaker; 
and by him, with much Solemnity, 
the Houſe attending him, to the 
Speaker of the Peers, at the Bar in 
that Houſe. The fix Commiſſioners, 
were then, in the Preſence of both 
Houſes, ſolemnly ſworn, To execute 
the Office of Keepers of the Great Seal 
of England, in all Things according to 
the Orders and Directions of both Hou- 
ſes of Parliament. And thereupon 
the Seal was deliver'd by the two 
Speakers to them, who carried it, ac- 
cording to Order, to the Houſe of the 
Clerk of the Parliament, in the old 


Palace; where it was kept lock*d up 
in a Cheſt; which could not be open'd 


but in the Preſence of three of them, 
and with three ſeveral Keys. This 
Work being over, they appointed, 
for the firſt Exerciſe of this kind of 
Sovereignty, a Patent to be ſealed to 
the Earl of Warwick, of Lord High 


Admiral of England; which was done 


accordingly ; by which many con- 
cluded, that the Earl of Nortbumber- 
land, who had been put out of that 
great Office, for their Sakes, was not 
reſtored to their full Confidence; o- 
thers, that he defired not to wear. 
their Livery. | 


About 
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About the ſame Time, to ſnew that 
they would be abſolute, and not 
joynt Sharers in the Sovereign Power, 

they gave an Inſtance of Boldneſs mix- 
ed with Cruelty, that made them ap- 

er very terrible. The King had 
publiſh'd ſeveral Proclamations, for 
the Adjournment of the Term from 

London to Oxford, which had been 
hitherto fruitleſs, for want of the ne- 
ceſſary legal Form of having the 
Writs read in Coutt; ſo that the 
Judges at Oxford, who were ready to 
perform their Duty, could not regu- 
larly keep the Courts there; which 
elſe they would have done, not- 
withſtanding the Order and De- 
clarations publiſhed by the two Hou- 
ſes to the contrary z they who were 
learned in the Law, believing that 
* Aſſumption to be unqueſtionably out 


of their Juriſdiction. Theſe Writs of 


Adjournments had never yet been de- 
liver'd ſeaſonably, to be read in 
Court, or into the Hands of either of 
the ſworn Judges who yet attended at 
Weſtminſter ; of which there were 
three in Number, Juſtice Bacon in 
the King's Bench, Juſtice Reeve in 
the Common Pleas, and Baron Trevor 
in the Exchequer z. who, how time- 
rous foever, and apprehenſive of the 
Power and Severity of the Parljament, 


knowing the Law and their Duties, 


Men believ'd, would not: have bare- 
faced declined the Execution of thoſe 
Commands they were ſworn to obſerve. 
Several Meſſengers were therefore ſent 
from Oxford with thoſe Writs; and 
appointed, on, or before ſuch a Day 
| (for that Circumſtance was penal) To 
nd an Opportunity to deliver the Writs 
into the Hands of the ſeveral Fudges. 
Two of them perform'd their Char- 
ges, and deliver'd the Writs to Ju- 
{tice Reeve and Baron Trevor; who 
immediately cauſed the Meſſengers to 
be apprehended. Dp 
| The Houſes, being inform'd of it, 
gave Direction, That they ſhould be 
tried by a Council of War, as Spies; 
which was done at Eſſex-Houſe. The 
Meſſengers alledg*d, That, they were 
ſworn Servants to his Majeſty for the 
Trauſaction of thoſe Services, for which 


they were now accuſed ; and that they 


had been legally puniſhable, if they had 
refuſed to do their Duties: the Term be- 


ins to be adjourn'd by no other Way. 
Notwithſtandingall which, they were 
both condemn'd to be hang'd as 
Spies; and that ſuch a Sentence might 
not be thought to be only in terrorem, 


the two poor Men were, within few 


Days after, carried to the old Exchange, 
where a Gallows was purpoſely ſet up; 
and there one of them, one. Daniel 
Kniveton, was without Mercy execu- 
ted; dying with another kind of Cou- 
rage than could be expected from a 
Man of ſuch Condition and. Educa- 
tion, did not the Conſcience of being 
innocent beget a marvellous Satisfac- 


tion in any Condition. The other, 


after he had ſtood ſome Time upon, 
or under the Gallows, looking for the 
ſame Concluſion, was reprieved, and 

ſent to Bridetell; where he was kept 


long after, till he made an Eſcape, 


and return'd again to Oxford, This 
Example begot great Terror in all the 


well affected about London, and ſo 


much the more, becauſe, about the 
ſame Time, an Ordinance was made, 
That whoſoever went to Oxford, or in- 
to any of the King's Quarters, without 
leave from one of the Houſes, or a Paſs 
from their General; or whoſoever had 
any Correſpondence with any Perſon in 
the King's Quarters, by writing Let- 
ters, or receiving Letters from thence, 
ſhould be proceeded againſt as a Perſon 
di ſaſfected to the State; and his Perſon 
committed, and his Eſtate ſequeſter'd ; 
and ſhould. be liable, according to the 
Circumſtances (of which themſelves 
would be only Judges) to be tried as 


Spies. | 


As this made them exceedingly ter- 


rible to thoſe who lov'd them not, 
ſo about the ſame Time, they gave 
another Inſtance of Severity, which 


render'd their Government no leſs re- 


verenced amongſt their Friends, and 
Aſſociates. The brave Defence of 
Gloceſter, and the great Succeſs that 
attended it, made the Loſs of Brito! 
the more felt by the Parliament; and 
conſequently the Delivery, and yield- 
ing it up the more . liberally ſpoken 
of, and cenſur'd. The which Colonel 
Fiennes having not Patience to bear, 
he deſired, being a Member of the 
Houſe of Commons, and of a ſway- 
ing Intereſt there, That he might be 
put to give an Account of it, at a 
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ture. And in the mean Time, he 
was powerful enough, to procure 


ſome of the Chief who inveigh'd 
againſt him, to be impriſon'd, and 


reprehended. This begot greater 
Paſſion and Animoſity in the Perſons, 


that thought they ſuffer'd unjuſtly, and 


only by the Authority and Intereſt of 
the Colonel and his Father; which, 
by Degrees, brought Faction into the 


| Houſe of Commons, and the Army, 
according to the ſeveral Aﬀections and 


Tempers of Men. Ks 
There were but two Proſecutors ap- 
pear'd, one Mr. Walker, a Gentle- 


man of Somerſelſbire, of a good For- 


tune, and, by the Loſs of that, the 
more provok*d ; who had been in the 
Town when it was loſt, and had 


ſtrictly obſerv'd all that was done, or 


ſaid; and the famous Mr. Pryn, who 


had at firſt let himſelf into the Diſqui- 


ſition of that Buſineſs, out of the Ac- 
tivity, and Reſtleſsneſs of his Nature, 
and was afterwards ſharpen'd by Con- 
tempt. Theſe two, under Pretence 
of Zeal to the Kingdom, and that 
ſuch an irreparable Damage to it 


might not paſs away without due Pu- 
niſhment, undertook the Proſecution; 

and boldly charged the Colonel with 
Cowardiſe, and Treachery; and gave 
ſeveral Inſtances of great and high Pro- 


feſſions and Performances faint, and 
not anſwerable; with ſome Mixtures of 


Pride, and Love of Money, through- 
out the Courſe of his Government. 


Colonel Fiennes, beſides the Credit 
and Reputation of his Father, had a 


very good Stock of Eſtimation in the 


Houſe of Commons upon his own 


Score; for- truly he had very good 
parts of Learning, and Nature, and 
was privy to, and a great Manager in, 
the moſt ſecret Deſigns from the Be- 
ginning; and if he had not incum- 


ber'd himſelf with Command in the 
Army, to which Men thought his 


Nature not ſo well diſpoſed, he had 

ſure been ſecond to none in thoſe 
Councils, after Mr. Hambden's Death. 
This made him too much deſpite thoſe 


who appear'd his Adverfaries, and o- 
thers whom he knew to be ſuch, 
though they appear'd not (for he 


looked upon Sir William Waller as an 
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| Court of War, which was the proper 


| Enemy, who, by his Misfortune at 
Fudicature upon Treſpaſſes of that Na 


Roundway-Down, having brought that 
Storm upon Briſtol, was induſtrious to 
make the ſecond Loſs to be appre- 
hended only as the other's Want of 
Courage and Conduct) and being 
ſure, that he was very free from wiſh. 
ing well to the King, he thought no 


Detect would be farther imputed to 
him, than might well be anſwer'd by 


the having done his beſt; and that 
the Eminency of his perfect Zeal a- 
gainſt his Majeſty, would weigk 
down all Objections of Diſſervice to 
the Parliament. 
But notwithſtanding all this, after a 
long and ſolemn hearing before the 


Court of War, at St. Mans, where 


the Earl of Eſex then lay, which took 
up many Days, he was condemn'd to 
loſe his Head, for not having defended 
Briſtol /o well, and ſo long as be out 
to have done. And though he had af- 
terwards a Pardon for his Life, grant- 
ed to him by the Prerogative of the 
General, under his Hand and Seal, 
yet the Infamy of the Judgment could 
not be taken off; by which he be- 


came unfit to continue an Officer of 


the Army; and the Shame of it per- 
ſwaded him to quit the Kingdom; fo 
that he went for ſome Time into Fo- 
reign Parts, retaining ſtill the ſame 
full Diſaffection to the Government of 
the Church and State, and only 
griev*d that he had a leſs Capacity to 
do Hurt to either. Many looked up- 
on this Example, as a Foundation of 
great Awe and Reverence in the Ar- 
my, that the Officers might ſee, that 
no Titles or Relations ſhould be able - 
to break through the ſtrict Diſcipline 


of War. For this Gentleman was a 
Perſon of fingular Merit and Fidelity 


to the Party that he ſerv'd, and of ex- 


traordinary Uſe to them in thoſe 


Counſels that requir'd the beſt Under- 
ſtandings. . Others thought it an Act 
of unadviſed Severity, to expoſe ſo e- 
minent a Perſon, who knew all their 
Intrigues, upon the Importunity of 
uſeleſs and mcoyſiderable Perſons to 


Infamy ; whilſt others conſider'd it, as 


a Judgment of Heaven upon a Man 
who had been ſo forward in promo- 
ting the pyblick Calamities : And 
no doubt increaſed much the Factions 
and Animoſities, both in the Parlia- 
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ment and the Army; and might have 
done them farther Miſchief, if it had 
not fallen on a Man ſo thoroughly 
engaged, that no Provocations could 
make him leſs of their Party, or leſs 
concern'd in their Confederacy. 

At this Time, .nothing troubled the 
King ſo much, as the Intelligence he 
receiv'd from Scotland, that they had 
already formed their Army, and re- 
ſolv'd to enter England in the Winter 
Seaſon. 
he had founded there upon the Faith, 
and moſt ſolemn Profeſſion of particu- 
lar Men, without whom the Nation 
could not have been corrupted, had 
deceiv*d him to a Man; and he found 
the ſame Men moſt engaged againſt 
him, who had, with moſt Solemnity, 
vow'd all Obedience to him. 


Danger of the Invaſion the more for- 
midable; for the Earl of Newcaſtle, 
lately created a Marquis, had been 

compelled with his Army, as much 
by the Murmurs and Indiſpoſition of 
the Officers, as by the Seaſon of the 
Tear, to quit his Deſign upon Hull, 
and to retire to Tor; and the Garriſon 
of Hull had made many ftrong Infalls 
into the Country, and defeated ſome 
of his Troops; ſo that the Scots were 
like to find a ſtrong Party in that large 
County. However, the Marquis ſent 
2 good Body of Horſe towards the 
Borders, to wait their Motion; and 
no ſooner heard of their March, 
which begun in January, in a great 
Froſt and Snow, than himſelf march'd 


into the Biſhoprick of Durham to at- 


tend them. + 4 | 

In theſe Streights, the King conſi- 
der'd the Expedients which was pro- 
poſed to him, and which his Majeſty 


allo directed ſhould be conſulted in 
That all the Peers who 


the Council. 
ere then in Oxford, or in the King's 
Service, might ſubſcribe a Leiter to the 
Council of State in Scotland; whereby 

„ would appear, by. the Subſcription, 

that above five Parts of fix. of the whole 
Nobility, and Houſe of Peers, were in 
the King*s Service, and diſavote' d all 
thoſe Attions which were done againſt 
him, by ihe pretended Authority of the 
two Houſes, which poſſibly might make 
ſome Iinpreſſion upon the Natiomin Scot- 
Ps though is as wel! h known 


All his Confidence, which 


| Nie 
Circumſtance of the Time made the 


quis of Ormond was deputed, 


5-3 


before to their Seducers, A Letter was 
prepared accordingly, expreſſing, The 
Foulneſs of the Rebellion in England, 
under the Reputation of the Houſes of 


Parliament, and the carrying on the 
Jame, when they had driven away, by 


Force, much the major Part of the 


Members of both Houſes, and expreſly 


againſt all the Laws of the Land: It 
put them in Mind of their Obligation 
to the King; and pathetically con- 
cluded, with conjuring them to defiſt 
From their unjuſt, and unwarrantable 
Purpoſe. The Letter was peruſed, 
and debated in the Council, and after- 
wards in the Preſence of all the Peers, 
and being generally approv'd without 
any diſſenting Voice, it was order*d 


to be ingroſſed, and ſign'd by all thoſe 


Peers, and Privy Counſellors, who 
were then in Oxford, and to be ſent 
to thoſe who were abſent in any of the 
Armies, or in the King's Quarters, 
and to be then ſent to*'the Marquis of 
Newcaſtle ; who, after he had ſign'd 
it, with thoſe Peers who were in thoſe 
Parts, was to tranſmit it into Scotland 
by a Trumpet; all which was done 
accordingly. ZZ 

Of all the Peers who follow'd the. 
King, there was only one who refuſed 
w ſign this Letter, the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter ; who, after many Pauſes and 
Delays, whether he had not yet di- 
geſted his late Depoſal from the Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, to which the Mar- 
and 
reſolv*d not to facrifice himſelf to any 
popular Diſpleaſure, and not to pro- 
voke the Parliament farther than by 
not concurring with them; or whe- 
ther he had it then in his Purpoſe to 
be found in their Quarters, as ſhortly 
after he was, did in the End poſitive- 
ly refuſe to ſubſcribe the Letter ; and 
thereby was the Occaſion of a Miſchief 
he did not intend. Bor both their 
Majeſties, in their ſecret Purpoſe, had 
deſign'd him to ſucceed the Marquis 
of Hertford in the Government of the 
Prince: For which he would have 
been very proper; but upon this ſo 
affected a Diſcovery of Nature and 
Mind, liable to no kind of Compli- - 
ance, the King could not proſecute 
his Purpoſe 3 and ſo the Government 
of that hopeful and excellent Prince, 
was committed to the Ear! of Berk- 
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re, for no other Reaſon but becauſe 
h and gave them a very ſignal Defeat; 
which reform'd their Application, and 


he had a Mind to it, and his Impor 


tunity was very troubleſome. | 


The King was not all this while 
without a due Senſe of the Dangers 
that threaten'd him in the Growth and 
Improvement of the Power and 
Strength of the Enemy, and how im- 


poſſible it would be for him, without 


ſome more extraordinary Aſſiſtance, 
to refiſt that Torrent, which, he fore- 


. ſaw, by the next Spring, would. be 


ready to overwhelm him, if he made 
not Proviſion accordingly. And find- 


ing, by Degrees, that it was not in 


his Power to compoſe the Diſturban- 
ces of England, or to prevent thoſe 


of Scotland, and abhorring the Thought 
of introducing a Foreign Nation to 
ſubdue his own Subjects, he begun to 


think of Expedients which might allay 
the Diſtempers in Ireland; that ſo, 
having one of his Kingdoms in Peace, 
he might apply the Power of that, to- 
wards the procuring it in his other 
Dominions. He was not ignorant, 
how tender an Argument that Buſineſs 
of Ireland was, and how prepar'd 
Men were to pervert whatever he ſaid 


or did in it; and therefore reſolv*d to 
proceed with that Caution, that what- 


ſoever was done in it, ſhould be by 
the Counſel of that State who were 
underſtood to be moſt ſkilful in thoſe 
Affairs. „ | 

The Lords Juſtices, and Council, 


had ſent a ſhort Petition to his Ma- 
jeſty, which was preſented to them, 


in the Name of his Catholick Subjects, 


then in Arms againſt him; by which 


they only deſired, with full Expreſ- 
ſions of Duty, and Submiſſion to his 
Majeſty, That he would appoint ſome 
Perſons to hear what they could ſay far 


themſelves; and to preſent the ſame to 


bis Majeſty. Hereupon the King 
authoriſed by his Commiſſion the 
Lord Marquis of Ormond, and. ſome 
others, to receive what they were 
ready to offer, but without the leaſt 


Authority to conclude any Thing with 


them upon it. And after the Receipt 


of this Commiſſion, the Marquis, 


finding that this Petition was proſecu- 
ted with lets Ingenuity than it ſeem'd 
to have been preſented, was fo far 


from being indulgent to them under 
that Notion, that he even then ad- 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


vanced againſt them with his Army. 


made it more ſubmils, _ | 

Soon after this, the Lord Marquis 
of Ormond, being then only General 
of the Horſe there, enter'd upon a 
Treaty with Commiſſioners authoriſed 
by the Council at K/kenny ; to whoſe - 
Juriſdiction the Rebels had committed 


the whole Government of their Af. 


fairs; and Articles of Ceſſation being 


Prepared for a Year, and peruſed, 


and approv'd by the Lords Juſtices 
and Council, without whoſe Advice 
the Marquis would not proceed, and 
all the principal Officers of the Army 
having given it under their Hands, 
being preſent likewiſe at the Treaty, 
That it was moſt neceſſary for the Pre- 
ſervation of that Kingdom, that a Ceſ- 
ſation ſhould be made for a Year ; and 


the Rebels undertaking to pay to bis 


Majeſty's Uſe, thirty thouſand and eight 
hundred Pounds Sterling, within a 
ſhort Time; whereof fifteen thouſand 
eight hundred Pounds in ready Money, 
and the other fifteen thouſand Pounds, 
one half in Money, and the other half 


in good Beefs, at thirty Pounds the 


Score; a Ceſſation of Arms was con- 


cluded by the Marquis; and publiſh'd, 
with Articles rnd Conditions, by the 
Lords Juſtices and Council of Ireland, 
to begin on the fifteenth Day of Sep 
tember, and to continue for the Space 


_ of a whole Lear. 


This Ceſſation was no ſoener known 
in England, but the two Houſes de- 
clar'd againſt it, with all the ſharp 
Gloſſes upon it to his Majeſty's Diſ- 


honour that can be imagin'd ; per- 


{wading the People, That the Rebels 
were now brought to their laſt Gaſp, 
and reduced to ſo terrible a Famine, that 
like Canibals, they eat one another, 
and muſt have been deſtroyed immediate- 
ly, and utterly rooted out, if, by the 
popiſh Counſels at Court, the King had 

not been perſwaded to conſent to this 

Ceſſation. It is one of the Inſtances 
of the ſtrange, fatal Miſunderſtand- 
ing, which poſſeſſed this Time, that 
notwithſtanding all the Caution the 
King uſed in medling at all with the 
Buſineſs of that Kingdom from the 
Time of the Rebellion, and the clear 
Diſcovery of all particular Reaſons, 
| „ Grounds, 
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2 Number as might be ſafely ſpared, 


Grounds, and Counſels, when he 
found it neceſſary to interpoſe in it, 


the Calumnies and Slanders raiſed to 


his Majeſt ies Diſſervice and Diſhonour, 
made a more than ordinary Impreſſion 
upon the Minds of Men, and not on- 
ly of vulgar - ſpirited People, but of 
thoſe who reſiſted all other Infuſions 
and Infection. And Poſterity, no 
queſtion, will enquire, from what 


Riſe or Spring this Diſadvantage - 


flow?d-z to which Enquiry I can apply 
no Other Satisfaction, beſides the Diſ- 
eaſe of the Time; which imputed all 
Deſigns: to Deſigns upon Religion, 
and whatſoever was done by Papiſts, 


to the Zeal of the Queen on the Be- 


half of her own Religion, than that 
the chief Managers and Conductors 
of their Counſels, found it neceſſary 
to aver many Things of Fact upon 
their own Knowledge (by which they 
found the Underſtanding of Men lia- 
ble to be captivated) which in truth 
were not ſo: As I myſelf found by 
ſome ſober Men, at ſuch Times as 
there was occaſion for Intercourſe 
and Conference with them, that they 
did, upon ſuch Aſſurance believe that 
the King had done ſomewhat in that 
Buſineſs of Ireland (ſome having a- 
vow'd, that they had ſeen his Hand 
to ſuch and ſuch-Letters, and Inſtruc- 
tions) which, upon as much Know- 
ledge, as any Man can morally have 
of a Negative, I am ſure he never 
did. ; | 
The Diſtractions in Ireland being, 
by means of the Ceſſation, in ſome 
Degree allayed, and both Parties hav- 
ing Time to breathe, the King, in 


the next Place, conſider'd how he 


might apply that Ceſſation to the Ad- 


vancement of his Affairs in England. 


One of the principal Motives that in- 
duced that Ceſſation, was the miſera- 
ble State of the Army there, ready, 
through extreme Wants, to diſband; 
ſo that there being now leſs uſe of 
them there, and an impoſſibility to 
| keep them, his Majeſty had it only 
in his Election, whether he ſhould 
ſuffer them there to diſband, and diſ- 
pole of themſelves as they thought fit, 
which could. not be without infinite 
Diſorder, and might probably prove 
as much to his particular Diſſervice; 
or whether he ſhould draw over ſuch 


+ 


Principal 


the Field in the Spring; when he was 
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to his own Aſſiſtance in Exgland; to 
which he was aſſured, that the Deva- 
tion, and Aﬀection of moſt of the 
or conſiderable Officers 
there, chearfully inclined ; and of this 


latter he made little Scruple to make 


Choice, when he was not only in- 
form'd of the Preparations and Readi- 
nels in Scotland, to invade this King- 
dom ; but that they had called over 
their old General, the Earl of Leven, 
who commanded the Scots Forces in 
Ireland, and many other Officers and 
Soldiers out of that Kingdom, to 


form and conduct their Army into 


this; and that there were alſo Arts 
and Induſtry uſed, by ſome Agents 


for the Parliament, to perſwade the 


Engliſh Officers likewiſe to bring over 
their Men for their Service. 


So that the King directed the Mar- 


quis of Ormond, to make Choice of 
ſuch Regiments and Troops, as were 
neceſſary for the Defence of the ſeve- 
ral Garriſons, or as could be provid- 
ed for, and ſupported in that King 
dom, and that the reſt ſhould be ſent 
for England, To which Purpoſe, 
Shipping was ſent; with Direction 


that thoſe from, and about Dublin, 
ſhould be fhipp'd for Cheſter, to be 


joyn'd to thoſe Forces under the Com- 


mand of the Lord Capel; whereby 


he might be able to reſiſt the growing 
Power of Sir William Bruerton ; who, 
by an Addition of Forces from Lon- 
don, and with the Aſſiſtance of Sir 
Thomas Middleton, and Sir John Gell, 
was grown very ſtrong ; being backed 
by Lancaſhire, which upon the matter 
was wholly-reduced to the Obedience 
of the Parliament: And that the o- 
ther Forces out of Munſter ſhould be 
landed at Briſtol, to be diſpoſed by 
the Lord Hopton z who was forming a 
new Army, to oppole Sir William 
Waller; who threaten'd an Inroad in- 
to the Weſt ; or rather to ſeek him 
out by viſiting Hampſhire, and Suſſex, 
if the other were not ready to ad- 
Vance, 

It had been very happy for the 
King, if the Winter had been ſpent 


only in thoſe Counſels which might 


have provided Money, and facilitated 
the making his Army ready to take 
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ven of any Reſt in that Seaſon 


— 
**. 


his Army ſo far North, 


ſure to kave Occaſion enough to uſe 
it; and to be in great Diſtreſs, if it 


ſhould not be then in a Condition to 


march; but the Invaſion, which the 
Scots made i in the Depth of Winter, 
and the Courage the Enemy took 
from thence, deprived his 3 e- 

P. 
on the Scots unexpected March into 
England in Fanuary, in a moſt vio- 
lent Froſt and Snow, hoping to reach 

Newcaſtle before it could be fortified, 


and perſwading their Cemmon Sol- 


diers, that it would be deliver'd to 


them as ſoon as required; thither the 


vigilant Sir Thomas Glembam had been 


before ſent to attend their coming, 


and the Marquis of Næuruſtle with his 


Army, upon the Fame of their Inva- 


fion, marched with a Reſolution to 


fight with them before they ſhould be 


able to joyn with the Engliſh Rebels; 
leaving in the mean Time the Com- 
mand of 7ork, and the Forces for the 


Guard of that County, to Colonel 
Fohn Bellaſis, Sen to the Lord Falcon- 


bridge, a Perſon of great Intereſt in 
that Country, and of exemplary In- 
duſtry and Courage. By this Means, 
and the Remove of the Marquis with 
the Enemy 
grew to a great Strength in thoſe 
Parts, and not only able to diſquiet 
Yorkſhire, but drawing a great Body 


of Horfe and Foot out ef Derbyſbire, 
Staffordſhire, and Lincolnſhire, fat 


down before his Majeſty's Garriſon of 


Newark upon Trent, with a full Con- 
fidence to take it; and fo to cut off all 
Correſpondence between his Majeſty 


and the Marquis of Newcaſtle. And 

Sir Thomas Fairfax from Hull, in the 
Head of a ſtrong Party, had fallen 
upon a Quarter not far from York, 
commanded by Colonel Fohn Bellaſis 
at Se/by, and had totally defeated it, 
taken the Cannon, and many Officers 


Priſoners, and amongſt thoſe the Co- 


lonel himſelf, - This was the firſt Ac- 


tion for which Sir Thomas Fairfax was 
taken Notice of; who in a ſhort Time 
grew the ſupreme General under the 


Parliament. The Defeat, which was 


great in itſelf, was made much great- 


er by the terrible Apprehenſions the 
City of York had upon it; inſomuch 
that the Marquis of - Newcaſtle, who 


| till then had kept the Scots at a Bay, 
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found it neceflary to withdraw his 
Army, and with great part of it to 


make haſte into York, to prevent any 
farther Miſchief there ; by A 
Means the Scots were at Libe 

advance as they pleaſed ; and Fairfax 


improv'd his Reputation by a ſpeedy, 


and unlook*d for March into Cheſhire, 
Upon the Ceſſation in Jreland, the 
King made the Marquis of Ormond his 
Lieutenant of that Kingdom; and ap- 
pointed him to make uſe of the Win- 
ter Seaſon (when the Parliament Ships 
could not attend that Coaſt) to tranſ- 
port thoſe Regiments of Foot which 
might be well ſpared during the Ceſ- 


fation, and which could not be ſup- 


ported there to Cheſter; from whence 
his Majeſty could eaſily draw them in 
the Spring to Oxford ; and were, in 
truth, the principal Recruit, upon 
which he depended to enable him to 
take the Field. The Lord Byron then 
commanded Cheſter, and that County; 
and was appointed to take Care for 
the Reception, and Accommodation 
of thoſe Troops; which was a right 
good Body of Feot, and being excel- 
lent Men, both Officers and Soldiers, 
carried great Terror with them from 
the Time of their Landing; and 
quickly freed North Wales from the 
Enemy; who at that Time begun to 
have great Power there. It was to- 
wards the End of November when 
they landed, and being a People who 
had been uſed to little Eaſe in Ireland, 
the King having given the Lord By- 
ron leave to em ploy them 1n ſuch Ser- 
vices as might ſecure that Country, 
the Seaſon 'of the Year made little 
Impreſſion on them; they were always 


ready, and deſirous of Action; and 
in the Space of a Month reduced, by 


Aſſault and Storm, many Places of 


notable Importance, as Howarden- 


Caſtle, Beeſton-Caſtle, Crew-Houſe, 
and other Places of Strength ; and en- 


. countering the whole Body of the Re- 


bels, at Middlewich in Cheſhire, broke 


and defeated them with great Slaugh- 


ter; and drove all that ſurviv'd, and 
were at Liberty, into Nantwich; the 


ſingle Garrifon they had then left in 


Cheſhire : Into which the whole 
Party was retired, and which had 


been fortified and garriſoned from the 
Beginning of the Troubles, as the 
only 
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in the Reign of King CHARLES I. 
only Refuge for the diſaffected in that 


County, and the Counties adjacent. 


The Pride of the late Succeſs, and the 


i Terror the Soldiers believ'd their 


Names carried with them, carried 


them at this moſt unſeaſonable Time 
of the Year thither; for it was about 


the firſt Week in January when the 
Lord Byron came with his Army be- 
fore the Town, and ſummon'd it. It 


cannot be denied the reducing of that 
Place at that Time would have been 


of unſpeakable Importance to the 
King's Affairs, there being, between 
that and Carliſe, no one Town of 
Moment (Mancbeſter only excepted) 
which declared againſt the King; and 
thoſe two populous Counties of Cheſter, 
and Lancaſhire, if they had been uni- 


ted againſt the Parliament, would 


have -been a ſtrong Bulwark againſt 
the Scots. 5 9 5 . 

Theſe Conſiderations, and an Opi- 
nion that the Town would yield as 


ſoon as ſummon'd, brought the Army 


firſt thither; and then a paſſionate 


Deſire of Honour, and Contempt of 


the Enemy within, or of any other 


who could undertake their Relief, en- 


gaged them to a farther Attempt; 
and ſo they raiſed Batteries, and un- 
dertook a formal Siege againſt the 
Town. The ſeventeenth Day of Ja- 
nuary they made a general Afault 


upon five ſeveral Quarters of the Town, 


ſomewhat before Day- break, but 
were with equal Courage oppoſed from 


within, and near three hundred Men 


loſt, or wounded in the Service; which 


ſnould have prevailed with them to 


have quitted their Deſign. But thoſe 


Repulſes ſharpen, rather than abate 
the Edge and Appetite to Danger; 


and the Afﬀailants, no leſs than the 
Beſieged, deſiring an Army would 
come for their Relief, both with equal 


Impatience long for the ſame Thing; 
the Iriſb (for under that Name, for 
Diſtinction Sake, we call that Body of 


Foot, though there was not an Iriſb 


— 

Man amongſt them) ſuppoſing them- 
ſelves ſuperior to any that would en- 
counter them in the Field, and the 
Horſe being ſuch as might as reaſona- 
bly undervalue thoſe who were to op- 
poſe them. . 

In this their Confidence, Supply 
caine too ſoon to the Town, and Con- 
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fuſion to the King's Forces: For Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, upon his Victory at 
Selby, brought out of Zorkfhire a good 
Body of Horſe to Manchefter ; and 
out of that Place, and the Neighbour 
Places, drew near three thouſand Foot, 
with which, joyning with Sir Miiliam 
Bruerton, and ſome other ſcatter*d 


Forces from Staffordſhire, and Derby, 


who had: been routed at Middlewich, 
he advanced near Nantwich, | before 
he was look'd for; the 1ri being ſo 
over confident that he would not pre- 
ſume to attack them, that, though 
they had Advertiſement of their Mo- 
tion, they ſtill believ*d that his utmoſt 
Deſign was by Alarms to force them 
to riſe from the Town, and then to re- 
tire without fighting with them. This 
made them keep their Poſts too long; 
and when they found it neceſſary to 
draw off, a little River which divided 
their Forces, on a ſudden thaw, fo 
much ſwelled above its Banks, that the 
Lord Byron with the greateſt Part of 
the Horſe, . and the Foot which lay 
on one Side of the Town, were ſever'd 
from the reſt, and compelled to 
march four or five Miles, before he 
could joyn with the other; before 
which Time the other Part, being 
charged by Sir Thomas Fairfax on the 
one Side, and from the Town on the 
other, were broken; and all the chief 
Officers forced to retire to a Church 
call'd Acton Church, where they were 
caught as in a Trap, and the Horſe, 


by reaſon of the deep Ways with the 


ſudden thaw, and narrow Lanes, and 
great Hedges, not being able to re- 
lieve them, were compelled to yield 


themſelves Priſoners to thoſe whom» 


they ſo much deſpiſed two Hours be- 
fore. There were taken, beſides all 
the chief and conſiderable Officers of 
Foot, near fifteen hundred Soldiers, 


and all their Cannon and Carriages: 


The Lord Byron with his Horſe, and 
the reſt of his Foot, retiring to Cheſter. 
There cannot be given a better, or it 
may be, another Reaſon for this De- 

feat, beſides the Providence of God, 
which was the Effect of the other, 


than the extreme Contempt and Diſ- 


dain this Body had of the Enemy; 
and the Preſumption in their own 


Strength, Courage, and Conduct; 
which made them not enough think, 
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and rely upon him who alone diſpoſes 
of the Events of Battles: Though it 
muſt be acknowledged, moſt of the 
Officers were Perſons of ſignal Virtue, 
and Sobriety; and, in their own Na- 


tures, of great Modeſty and Piety; 
ſo hard it is to ſuppreſs thoſe Motions, 
which Succeſs, Valour, and even the 


Conſcience of the Cauſe, 1s apt to 
roduce in Men not overmuch in- 
clined to Preſumption. 

About this Time the Councils at 
Weſtminſter loſt a principal Supporter, 
by the Death of Fo. Pym; who died 
with 
Diſeaſe unuſual, and therefore the 
more ſpeken of, Morbus Pediculoſus, 
as was reported; which render'd him 
an Object very loathſome to thoſe who 

had been moſt delighted with him. 
No Man had more to anſwer for the 
Miſeries of the Kingdom, or had his 
Hand, or Head, deeper in their Con- 
trivance. And yet, I believe, they 
grew much higher even in his Life, 
than he deſign'd. He was a Man of 


a private Quality and Condition of 
Life; his Education in the Office of 


the Excheguer, where he had been a 
Clerk; and his Parts rather acquired 


by Induſtry, than ſupplied by Nature, 


or adorn'd by Art. He had been 
well known in former Parliaments ; 
and was one of thoſe few, who had 
ſat in many; the long Intermiſſion of 
Parliaments having worn out moſt of 


.Shoſe who had been acquainted with 


the Rules and Orders obſerv'd in thoſe 
Conventions. During his Sickneſs, 
he was a very ſad Spectacle; but none 
being admitted to him who had not 


concurr'd with him, it is not known 
what his laſt Thoughts and Conſide- 
rations were. He died towards the 


End of December, before the Scots en- 
ter'd, and was buried with wonderful 
Pomp and Magnificence, in that Place 
where the Bones of our Engliſp Kings 
and Princes are committed to their 
Ret 7:25 | 


The Arrival of the Prince Elector 


at London was no leſs the Diſcourſe 
of all Tengues, than the Death of 
Mr. Pym. He had been in England 


before the Troubles, and was receiv*d 


and cheriſh'd by the King with great 
Demonſtration of Grace and Kindneſs, 
- and ſupplied with a Penſion of twelve 


your Torment and Agony of a 
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thouſand Pounds Sterling yearly, 
When the King left London, he at- 
tended his Majeſty to York, and reſi- 
ded there with him till the Differen- 
ces grew. ſo high, that his Majeſty 
found it neceſſary to reſolve to raiſe an 
Army for his Defence. Then, on the 
ſudden, without giving the King ma- 
ny Days Notice of his Reſolution, 
that Prince left the Court; and taking 
the Opportunity of an ordinary Veſſol, 
embark'd himſelf for Holland, to the 
Wonder of all Men; who thought it 
an unſeaſonable Declaration of his Fear, 
at leaſt of the Parliament, and his De- 
ſire of being well eſteem'd by them, 
when it was evident they eſteem'd not 
the King as they ſhould. And this 


was the more ſpoken of, when it was 


afterwards known that the Parliament 
expeſſed a good Senſe of his having 
deſerted the King, and imputed it to 
his Conſcience, That he knew of ſome 
fuch Defigns of his Majeſty, as he could 
not comply with. At this Time, after 
many loud Diſcourſes of his coming 
(which were deriv'd to Oxford, as 
ſomewhat that might have an Influ- 
ence upon his Majeſty's Counſels, 
there being then ſeveral Whiſpers of 
ſome high Proceedings they intended 
againſt the King) he arriv'd at London, 
and was received with Ceremony; 


lodged in Mpite-Hall, and Order ta- 


ken for the Payment of that Penſion 
which had been formerly aſſign'd to 
him by his Majeſty, and a particular 
Direction by both Houſes, That he 
ſhould be admitted to fit in the Aſſembly 
of Divines ; where, after he had taken 
the Covenant, he was cortented to be 
often preſent : Of all which the King 
took no other Notice, than ſometimes 
to expreſs, That he was ſorry on his 
Nephbew's Behalf that he thought fit to 
declare ſuch a Compliance. | 
The Defeat of Colonel John Bellaſis 


at Selby, by Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 


the Deſtruction of all the Iriſb Regi- 
ments under the Lord Byron, toge- 
ther with the Terror of the Scotch Ar- 
my, had ſo let looſe all the King's 
Enemies in the Northern Parts, which 
were lately at the King's Devotion, 
that his Friends were in great Diſtreſs |, 
in all Places before the Seaſon was ripe 
to take the Field. The Earl. of Derby, 
who had kept Lancaſhire in reaſonable 
| | - | Sub- 
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gubjection, and incloſed all the Ene- 


mies of that County within the Town 


of Manchefter, was no longer able to 


continue that Reftraint, but forced to 
place himſelf at a farther Diſtance 


from them; which was like, in a ſhort 

Time, to encreaſe the Number of the 
Rebels there. Newark, a very neceſ- 

ſary Garriſon in the County of Not- 
tingham, which had not only ſubject- 
ed that little County, the Town of 
Nottingham only excepted, which was 
upon the matter confin'd within its 
con Walls, but had kept a great 
Part of the large County of Lincoin 
under Contribution, was now reduced 
to ſo great Streights by the Forces of 
that County, under the Command of 


Meldrum a Scotch-Man, with Addi- 
tion of others from Hull, that they 


were compelPd to beg Relicf from 
the King at Oxford; whillt the Mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle had enough to do to 
keep the Sco/s at a Bay, and to put 
York in a Condition to endure a Siege, 
if he ſhould be forced to continue 
within thoſe Walls, | 

In theſe Streights, though it was 
yet the Depth of Winter, and to pro- 
vide the better for the Security of 
_ Shrewſbury and Cheſter, and North 


Wales, all which were terrified with 
the Defeat of the Lord Byron, the 


King found it neceſſary to ſend Prince 
Rupert, with a good Body of choſen 
Horſe, and Dragoons, and ſome 
Foot, with Direction, after he had vi- 


ſited Shrewſbury and Cheſter, and uſed 


all poſſible Endeavours to make new 


Levies, that he ſhould attempt the 


Relief of Newark: Which, being 
loft, would cut off all poſſible Com- 
munication between Orford and York. 
In Newark, the Garrifon conſiſted 
moſt of the Gentry. of the County, 
and the Inhabirants, ill ſupplied with 
any thing requiſite to a Siege, but 
Courage and excellent Affections. 
The Enemy entrench'd themſelves be- 
fore the Town, and proceeded by Ap- 
Proach; conceiving they had Time 
cnough, and not apprehending it poſ- 
ſible to be difturb'd : And indeed it 
Was not eaſy for the King to find a 
Way for their Relief. To ſend a Bo- 
dy from Oxford was very hazardous, 
and the Enemy fo ſtrong, that they 


would quickly follow; fo that there 


was no Hope but from Shrewſbury and 
Chefter, where Prince Rupert had gi- 


ven ſo much Life to thoſe Parts, and 


drawn fo conſiderable a Body toge- 


ther, that the Enemy found lictle Ad- 
vantage by their. late Victory, in the 


Enlargement of their Quarters. His 
Highnels then refoly*d to try what he 
could do for Newark, and undertook. 


it before he was ready for it, and 


thereby perform'd it. For the Ene- 
my, who had always excellent Intel- 
ligence, was fo confident that he Rad 
not a Strength ſufficient to attempt 
that Work, that he was within ſix 
Miles of them, before they believ'd 
he thought of them; and charging 


and routing ſome of their Horſe, pur- 


ſued them with that Expedition, that 


he beſieged them in their own In- 


trenchment, with tis Horſe, before 
his Foot came within four M les. In 


that Conſternation, they concluding 
that be muſt have a vaſt Power and 


Strength, to bring them into thoſe 


Streights, he, with a Number inferior 
to the Enemy, and utterly unaccom- 
modated for an Action of Time, 
brought them to accept of Leave to 


depart, that is to diſband, without 
their Arms, or any Carriage or Bag- 
gage. Thus he reliev'd Newark, and 


took above four thouſand Arms, ele- 
ven Pieces of Braſs Cannon, two 
Mortar Pieces, and above fifty Barrels 


of Powder; which was as unexpected 
a Victory, as any happen'd through- 


out the War, 

As the Winter had been unſucceſs- 
ful to the King, in the Diminution 
and Loſs of thoſe Forces, upon which 
he chiefly depended to ſuſtain the 
Power of the Enemy the Year enſu- 
ing; ſo the Spring enter'd with no 


better Preſage. When both Armies | 
had enter*d into their Winter Quar- 


ters, to refreſh themſelves after ſo 
much Fatigue, the great Preparation 
that was made at London, and the 
Fame of ſending Sir William Waller 
into the Weft, put the King upon the 
Reſolution of having ſuch a Body in 


his Way, as might give him Inter- 


ruption, without Prince Mauricè's be- 
ing diſturb'd in his Siege of Plymouth 


which was not thought to be able to 


make long Reſiſtance. To this Pur- 
poſe the Lord Hoon was appointed 
a 3 to 
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332 | 
to command an Army apart, to be 
| levied out of the Garriſon of Briſtol, 
and thoſe Weſtern Counties adjacent 
newly reduced; where his Reputation 
and Intereſt was very great; and by it 


he had in a ſhort Time raiſed a pretty 


Body of Foot and Horſe; to which 
receiving an Addition of two very 


good Regiments (though not many in 


Number) out of Munſter, under the 
Command of Sir Charles Vavaſour, 
and Sir Jobn Pawlet, and a good 
Troop of Horſe under the Command 


of Captain Bridges, all which had 


been tranſported, according to former 
Orders, out of Ireland to Hriſtol, 
ſince the Ceſſation, that Lord advanc- 
ed to Saliſbury, and ſhortly after to 


Wincheſter ; whither Sir John Berkly 


brought him two Regiments more of 
Foot, raiſed by him in Devonſhire ; 10 
that he had in all at leaſt, three thou- 
ſand Foot, and about fifteen hundred 
Horſe ; and in ſo good a Poſt as Win- 
cheſter was, would in a ſhort Time 
have grown to a conſiderable Army 
and was at preſent. ſtrong enough to 
have ſtopped, or attended Waller in 
his Weſtern Expedition; nor did he 
expect to have found ſuch an Obſtrug- 


tion in his Way. And therefore, 


when he was upon his March, and 
was inform'd of the Lord Hopton's 
being at Wincheſter with ſuch a 
Strength, he retired to Farnham, and 
quarter'd there, till he gave his Ma- 
ſters an Account that he wanted other 
Supplies. | 


It was a general Misfortune, and 


 Miſcomputation of that Time, that 


the Party, in all 'Places, that wiſh'd 
well to the Kipg (which conſiſted of 
. moſt of the * in moſt Counties) 
had ſo good an Opinion of their own 
Reputation and Intereſt, that they be- 
liev'd they were able, upon the Aſſiſt- 
ance of few Troops, to ſuppreſs their 
Neighbours who were of the other 
Party, and who, upon the Advantage 
of the Power they were poſſeſs'd of, 


exerciſed their Authority over them 


with great Rigour, and Inſolence. 
And ſo the Lord Hopton was no ſooner 
poſſeſs'd of Wincheſter, where Sir Wil- 
liam Ogle had likewiſe ſeized upon the 
_ Caſtle for the King, and put it into a 
tenable Condition, than the Gentle- 


men of Suſſcx, and of the adjacent 


The Hiſtory of the RebeRion 


Parts of Hampſhire, ſent privately to 
him, That if he would advance into 
their Country, they would undertake, in 
a ſhort Time, to make great Levies of 
Men for the Recruit of his Army; and 
likewiſe to poſſeſs themſelves of ſuch 
Places as they ſhould be able to defend; 
and thereby keep that Part of the Coun- 
try in the King's Obedience. © 

Sir Edward Ford, a Gentleman of 
a good Family, and fair Fortune in 
Suſſex, had then a Regiment of Horſe 
in the Lord Hopton's Troops, and the 
King had made him high Sheriff of 
Suſſex that Year, to the End that, if 
there were Occaſion, he might the 
better make Impreſſion upon that 
County. He had with him, in his 
Regiment, many of the Gentlemen of 
that County of good Quality: And 
they all beſought the Lord Hopton, 
That he would, fince Waller was not 
like to advance, at leaſt ſend ſome Troops 
into thoſe Parts, to give a little Coun- 
tenance to the Levies they ſhould be well 
able to mate; aſſuring him, That they 
would, in the firſt Place, ſeize upon 
Arundel Caſtle ; which, ſtanding near 
the Sea, would yield great Advantage 
to the King's Service, and keep that 
rich Corner of the Country at his Ma- 
Jeſty's Devotion. Theſe, and many 
other ſpecious Undertakings, diſpoſed 
the Lord Hopton, who had an extraor- 
dinary Appetite to engage Waller in a 
Battle, upon old Accounts, to wiſh 
himſelf at Liberty to comply with 
thoſe Gentlemen's Defires : Of all 


which he gave ſuck an Account to the 


King, as made it appear, that he 


liked the Deſign, and thought it prac- 


ticable if he had an Addition of a 
Regiment or two of Foot, under good 
Officers; for that Quarter of Suſſex, 
which he meant to viſit, was a faſt 
and incloſed Country, and Arundel 
Caſtle had a Garriſon in it, though 
not numerous, or well provided, as 
being without Apprehenſion of an 
Enemy. 1 T8 „„ 
It was about Chriſtmas, and the 
King had no farther Deſign for the 
Winter, than to keep Waller from 
viſiting and diſturbing the Weſt; and 
to recruit his Army to ſuch a Degree, 
as to be able to take the Field early; 
which he knew the Rebels reſolv'd to 


do: Yet the good Poſt the Lord 


Hopton 
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 Hopton was already poſſeſs'd of at 
Wincheſtgr, and theſe poſitive Under- 
takings from Suſſex, wrought upon 
many to think, that this Opportunity 
ſhould not be loſt. The King had 
likewiſe great Aſſurance of the general 


good Affections of the County of 
Kent; infomuch as the People had 


with Difficulty been reftrain'd from 
making ſome Attempt, upon the 
Confidence of their own Strength z 
and if there could be ſuch a Founda- 
tion laid, that there might be a Con- 
junction between that and Suſſex, it 
might produce an Aſſociation little 
inferior to that of the Southern Coun- 


ties under the Earl of Mancbeſter; and 


might, by the Spring, be an Occaſion 
of that Diſtraction to the Parliament, 
that they would not well know to 
what Part to diſpoſe their Armies; 
and the King might apply his own to 
that Part and Purpoſe, as ſhould feem 
moſt reaſonable to him. | 
Theſe, and other Reaſons prevail - 
ing, the King gave the Lord Hopton 


Order to proſecute his Deſign upon 


Suſſex, in ſuch Manner as he thought 
fit; provided, that he was well aſ- 
ſured; that Waller ſhould not make 
Advantage, upon that Enterprize, to 
find the Way open to him to march 
into the Weſt. And that he might 
he the better able to proſecute the one, 


and to provide for the other, Sir Jacob 


Aſtley was likewiſe lent to him from 
Reading, with a thouſand commanded 
Men of that Gartiton, Wallingfora, 
and Oxford; which Supply no ſooner 


arrived at Wincheſter, but the Lord 


' Hopton reſolv*d to viſit Waller's Quar- 
ters, if it were poſſible to engage him; 
however that he might judge by the 
Poſture he was in, whether he were 
like to purſue his Purpoſe for the 
Weſt. Waller was then quarter'd at 


Farnham, , and the Villages adjacent, 


from whence he drew out his Men, 


and faced the Enemy, as if he intend- 


ed to fight, but, after ſome light 
Skirmiſhes for a Day or two, in which 
he always receiv'd Loſs, he retir'd 
himſelf into the Caſtle of Farnham, a 
Place of ſome Strength; and drew his 
Army into the Town; and within 
three or four Days, went himſelf to 
London, more effectually to ſollicit 


98 


Recruits, than his Letters had been 
able to do. 5 | 

When the Lord Hopton ſaw that he 
could attempt no farther upon thoſe 
Troops, and was fully aſſur'd that Sir 
William Waller was himſelf gone to 


London, he concluded, that it was a 
ood Time to comply with the Gen- 


tlemen of Suſſex; and march'd thither 
with ſuch a Body of Horſe and Foot, 
as he thought competent for the Ser- 


his March more eaſy through thoſe 


vice. The exceeding hard Froſt made 


deep dirty Ways, than better Weather 


would have done; and he came to 


Arundel before there was any Imagi- 
nation that he had that Place in his 
Proſpect. The Place in its Situation 
was ſtrong; and though the Fortifi- 
cations were not regular, but of the 


old Faſhion, yet the Walls were good, | 


and the Grafi broad, and deep; and 
though the Garriſon was not nume- 
rous enough to defend all the large 


Circuit againft a powerful Army, yer 


it was ſtrong enough, in all reſpects, 


to have defied any ſudden Aſſault; 


and might, without putting themſelves 


to much Trouble, have been very ſe- 


cure againſt the Attempts of thoſe 
without. But the Proviſions of Vic- 
tual, or Ammunition, was not ſuffi- 
cient to have endured any long Siege; 


and the Officer who commanded, had 
not been accuſtomꝰ d to the Proſpect of 
an Enemy. So upon an eaſy and ſhort 


Summons, that threiten'd his Obſti- 
nacy with. a very rigorous Chaſtiſe- 
ment, if he ſhould deter the giving it 
up; either from the Effect of his own 
Fear, and Want of Courage, or from 


the good Inclinations of ſome of the 
Soldiers, the Caſtle was ſurrender'd 
the third Day; and appear'd to be a 


Place worth the keeping, and capable, 
in a ſhort Time, to be made ſecure a- 
gainſt a good Army. ; 


- 


The Lord Hopton, after he had 


ſtayed there five or ſix Days, and 
cauſed Proviſions of all Kinds to be 
brought in, committed the Command 
and Government thereof to- Sir 
Edward Ford, High Sheriff of the 
County, with a Garriſon of above 
two hundred Men; beſides many 
good Officers, who deſired, or were 
very willing, to ſtay there; as a 
+ © 5 | Place 
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Place very favourable for the making 
Levies of Men, which they all intend- 
ed, And, it may be, the more re- 
main'd there, out of the Wearineſs 
and Fatigue of their late Marches, 


and that they might ſpend the Re- 


mainder of the Winter with better 


Accommodation. 


The News of Sir Milliam Muller's 


Return to Farnham with ſtrong Re- 
cruits of Horſe and Foot, made it ne- 


ceſſary to the Lord Hopton, to leave 


Arundel-Caſtle before he had put it 
into the good Poſture he intended. 


And, without well conſidering the 
Mixture of the Men he left chere, 
whereof many were of Natures not 
eaſy to be govern'd, nor like to con- 
form themlelves to ſuch ſtrict Rules as 
the Condition of the Place required, 
or to uſe that Induſtry, as the Exi- 
gence, they were like to be in, made 


neceſſary, the principal Thing he re- 


commended and enjoyn'd to them 
was, In the firſt Place, ſetting all other 


Things aſide, to draw in ſtore of Pro- 


viſions of all Kinds, both for the Num. 


bers they were already, and for ſuch as 


would probably in a ſhort Time be added 


to them; all which from the great 


Pleoty that Country then abounded 
in, was very eaſy to have been done, 
And if it had been done, that Place 


would have remain'd long ſuch a 


Thorn in the Side of the Parliament, 
as would have render'd it very uneaſy 


to them, at leaſt have interrupted the 


Current of their Proſperity. 


Waller's Journey to London anſwer'd 
his Expectation; and his Preſence had 
an extraordinary Operation, to pro- 


cure any thing deſired. He reported 
the Lord Hopton's Forces to be much 
greater than they were, that his own 
might be made proportionable to en- 
counter them; and the quick Progreſs 
that Lord had made in Suſſex, and 
his taking Arundel-Caſtle, made them 
thought to be greater than he reported 
them to be. His ſo eaſily poſſeſſing 
himſelf of a Place of that Strength, 
which they ſuppoſe to have been im- 
pregnable, and in a County where 
the King had before no Footing, a- 
waken'd all their Jealouſies and Ap- 
prehenſions of the Aﬀections of Kent, 
and all other Places; and look'd like 


a Land- flood, that might roll they 


The Hiftary of the Rebellion 


knew not how far; ſo that there need- 
ed no importunate Sollicitation to pro- 


vide a Remedy againſt this growing 
Evil. The ordinary Method they 
had uſed for recruiting their Armies 
by Levies of Voluntiers, and perſwad- 
ing the Apprentices of the City to 
become Soldiers, upon the Privilege 
they gave them for their Freedom, 
tor the Time they fought for them, 
as if they had remain'd in their Ma- 
ſter's Service, was now too dull and 
lazy an Expedient to reſiſt this Tor- 
rent; they therefore reſort to their in- 
exhauſtible Magazine of Men, their 
devoted City, to whoſe Affections the 


Perſon of Sir /illiam Waller was moſt 


acceptable; and perſwaded them im- 
mediately to cauſe two of their ſtrong- 
eſt Regiments of Auxiliaries, to march 
out of the Line to Farnham ; which 
they conſented to. Then' they ap- 
pointed the Earl of Efex to give his 
Orders to Sir William Balfour, with 
one thouſand of the Horſe of his Ar- 
my, likewiſe to obſerve Waller's Com- 
mands ; who, with this great Addi- 


tion of Forces, made haſte to his other 


Troops at Farnham z where he ſcarce 
reſted, but after he had inform'd him 


ſelf how the Lord Hopton's Troops 


lay quarter*d, at too great a Diſtance 
from each other, he march'd accord- 
ing to his Cuſtom in thoſe Occaſions 


(as beating up of Quarters was his Ma- 
ſter · piece) all the Night; and, by the 


break of Day, encompaſs'd a great 
Village calPd Alton, where a Troop 


or two of Horſe, and a Regiment of 


Foot of the King's lay in too much 


Security, However, the Horſe took 


the Alarm quickly, and for the moſt 
part, made their eſcape to H/jncheſt: r, 
the head Quarter; whither the Lord 
Hopton was return'd but the Night 
betore from Arundel. Colonel Boles. 
who commanded his own Regiment 
of Foot there, conſiſting of about five 
hundred Men, which had been drawn 
out of the Garrifon of Wallingford, 
when he found himſelf encompals'd by 
the Enemies Army of Horſe and 
Foot, ſaw he could not defend him- 
ſelf, or make other Reſiſtance than by 
retiring with his Men into the Church, 
which he hoped to maintain for ſo 


any Hours, that Relief might be ſent 


to him; but he had not Time to bar- 


ricadoe 
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0 the doors; 
enter'd almoſt as ſoon 3 and after a 
a ſhort Reſiſtance, in which many 
were kill'd, the Soldiers, overpower'd, 
threw down their Arms, and ask'd 
Quarter; which was likewiſe offer*d to 


ſo that the Enemy 


the Colonel; who refuſed it, and va- 
liantly defended himſelf, till with the 
Death of two or three of the Aſſail- 
ants, he was kill'd in the Place; his 
Enemies giving him a Teſtimony of 
great Courage and Reſolution. 
Waller knew well the Impreſſion 
the Loſs of this very good Regiment 
would make upon the Lord Hopton's 


Forces, and that the Report which the 


Troops of Horſe which had eſcaped 


would make, would add nothing of 
Courage to their fellows; ſo that 
there was no Probability that they 
would make Haſte to advance; and 
therefore, with great celerity, the 
hard Froſt continuing, he, marcl'd, 


with all his Army to Arundel- Caſtle, 


where he found that Garriſon as un- 
provided as he could wiſh. For in- 
ſtead of encreaſing the Magazine of 
Victual by Supplies from the Country, 


they had ſpent much of that Store 


which the Lord Hopton had provided. 
The Governor was a Man of Honeſty 
and Courage, but unacquainted with 


that Affair, having no other Experi- 


ence in War, than what he had learned 


ſince theſe Troubles. The Officers 
were many without Command, a- 
mongſt whom one Colonel Bamford, 
an Triſt- man though he called himſelf 


Bamfield was one; who, being a Man 


of Wit and Parts, applied all his Fa- 
culties to improve the Faction, to 

which they were all naturally inclined, 
with a hope to make himſelf Gover- 
nour. In this Diſtraction Waller found 
Kath and by ſome of the Soldiers 

unning out to him, he found Means 
again to ſend to them, by which he 
io increaſed their Faction and Ani- 
moſity againſt one anotheir, that after 
ne had kept them waking, with con- 
tinual Alarms, three or four Days, 
near half the Men being ſick, and 
mable to do Duty, rather than they 


would truſt each other longer, they 
gave the Place and themſelv es up as 


Priſoners of War upon quarter; the 
Place being able to have defended itſelf 


againſt all that EPO: fora much long- 


of his two late Succeſſes, 


Neighbour Garriſons. 
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er Time. Here the learned and eminent 
Mr. Ch:llingworth was taken Priſoner; 
who out of Kindneſs and Reſpect to 


the Lord Hopton, had accompanied 


him in that March; and, being in- 


diſpoſed by the terrible Coldnefs of 
the Seaſon, choſe to repoſe himſelf in 


that Garriſon, till the Weather ſhould 
mend. As foon as his Perſon was 
known, which would have drawn 
Reverence from any noble Enemy, 
the Clergy that attended that Army, 
proſecuted him with all the Inhuma- 
nity imaginable; ſo that, by their 
cruel and barbarous Uſage, he died 
within few Days; to the Grief of all 
that knew him, and of many who 
knew him not but by his Book, and 


the Reputation he had with learned 


Men. 


of that Regiment with extraordinary 


Trouble of Mind, and as a Wound 
that would bleed pater ; and there- 
fore was the more inflamed with De- 
fire of a Battle with F/aller, to make 


even all Account; and made what 
haſte he could, upon the firſt Adver- 
tiſement, to have redeem'd that Mis- 
fortune; 
Time enough to relieve ArundelsC 


ſtle; which he never ſuſpected w ud 


ſo tamely have given themſelves u 


But that Hope quickly vaniſh'd, upon 


the undoubted Intelligence of that Sur- 


render, and the News that Waller was 
return'd with a full Reſolution to pro- 
ſecute his Deſign upon the Weſt: 

To which, beſides the Encouragement 


he was marvellouſly elated, he was in 
ſome Degree neceſſitated, out of Ap- 
prehenſion that the Horſe which be- 
long' d to the Earl of Eſex's Army, 
might be ſpeedily recalled ; and the 
Time would be quickly expired, that 


he had promiſed the auxiliary Regi- 


ments of London to diſmiſs them. 
Upon the News the King receiv*d 
of the great Supply the Parliament 


had ſo ſuddenly ſent to Yaller, both 


from the Earl of Eſſex his Army, and 
from the City, he thought it neceſſary 


to ſend ſuch an Addition of Foot as 


he could draw out of Oxford, and the 
And the Earl 
of Brentford, General of the Army, 


who had a faſt 1 1/0. crane he with the 


Lord 


The Lord Hepton ſuſtain'd the Loſs 


and hoped to have 8 


with which 
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Lord Hopton, expreſſing a good In- 
clination to make him a viſit, rather 
than to ſit ſtill in his Winter Quarters, 
his Majeſty was very willing he ſhould, 


and cheriſhed that Diſpoſition, being 


deſirous that ſo great an Officer might 
be preſent in an Army, upon which 
ſo much of his Hopes depended; and 


which did not abound with Officers of 


great Experience. So the General, 
with ſuch Voluntiers as were ready to 
accompany him, went to Wincheſter , 
where he found the Lord Hopton in 
trouble for the Loſs of the Regiment 
of Foot at Alton, and with the unex- 
pected Aſſurance of the giving up of 
Arundel-Caftle. He was exceedingly 
reviv'd with the Preſence of the Ge- 


neral, and deſired to receive his Or- 


ders, and that he would take upon 


him the abſolute Command of the 


Troops; which he as poſitively refu- 
ſed. to do; only offer'd to keep him 
Company in all Expeditions, and to 
give him the beſt Aſſiſtance he was 
able; which the Lord Hopton was com- 
pell'd to be contented with; nor could 
there be a greater Union and Conſent 
between two Friends: The General 
being ready to give his Advice upon 
all Particulars; and the other doing 
nothing without Communication with 
him, and then conforming to his O- 
pinion, and giving Orders according- 


As ſoon as they were inform'd that 

Moller had drawn all his Troops toge- 
ther about Farnham, and meant to 
march towards them, they cheerfully 
embraced the Occaſion, and went to 
meet him ; and about Alresford, near 
the Midway between Vincbeſter and 


Farnham, they came to know how 


near they were to each other; and, 
being in View, choſe the Ground on 
which they meant the Battle ſhould be 


\ fought; of which Waller, being firſt 
there, got the Advantage for the 


drawing up his Horſe. The King's 


Army conſiſted of about five thouſand 


Foot, and three thouſand Horſe; and 
Maller with Sir William Balfour ex- 
ceeded in Horſe; but they were, upon 
the matter, equal in Foot; with this 
only Advantage, that both his Horſe 
and Foot were, as they were always, 
much better arm'd; no Man wanting 
any Weapon offenſive, or defenſive, 
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that was proper for him; and Sir 
Arthur Haſlerig*s Regiment of Cuiraſ- 


ſiers, call'd the Lobfters, were ſo for- 


midable, that the King's naked and 
unarm'd Troops, among which few 
were better arm'd than with Swords, 
could not bear their Imprefſion, 

The King's Horfe never behaved 
themſelves ſo ill, as that Day. For 
the main Body of them, after they 
had ſuſtained one fierce Charge, 
wheeled about to an unreaſonable Di- 
ſtance ; and left their principal Offi- 
cers to ſhift for themſelves. The Foot 
behaved themſelves very gallantly, 
and had not only the better of the 


other Foot, but bore two or three 


Charges from the Horſe with notable 
Courage, and without being broken ; 
whilſt thoſe Horſe which ſtood upon 
the Field, and ſhould have affiited 


them, could be perſwaded but ro ſtand. 


When the Evening drew near, for the 
Approach whereof neither Party was 
ſorry, the Lord Hopton thought it ne- 
ceſſary to leave the Field; and draw- 

ing off his Men, and carrying with 
him many of the wounded, he retired 
with all his Cannon and Ammunition, 
whereof he loſt none, that Night to 
Reading: The Enemy being ſo ſcat- 
ter'd, that they had no mind to pur- 
ſue; only Waller himſelf made haſte 


to Wincbeſter, where he thought, up- 


pon this Succeſs, to hive been imme- 
diately admitted into that Caſtle; 
which was his own Inheritance. But 
found that too well defended; and ſo 
return'd with taking Revenge upon 
the City, by plundering it with all 
the Inſolence and Rapine imaginable. 
There could not then be any other 
Eſtimate made of the Loſs aller 
ſuſtain'd, than by the not purſuing 
the viſible Advantage he had, and by 
the utter Refuſal of the auxiliary 
Regiments of London and Kent, to 
march farther; who, within three or 
four Days, left him, and return'd to 
their Habitations; with great Lamen- 
tation of their Frien is who were miſ- 
ſing. On the King's Side, beſides 
Common Men, and many good Offi- 
cers, . there fell that Day, the Lord 
Fobn Stuart, Brother to the Duke of 


Richmond, and General of the Horſe 


of that Army; and Sir Jobn Smith, 


Brother to the Lord Carrington, and 


Com- 


ny upon both of them. | 
This Battle was fought the 29th Day 
of March : Which was a very dole- 
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Newark ; hoping ſtill that his High- 
neſs would be able to diſpatch that 


Commiſſary General of the Horſe. 


They were both brought off the Field 
by the few Horſe that ſtay'd with 


them, and did their Duty; carried to 
Reading, and the next Day to Abing- 
don, that they might be nearer to the 
Aſſiſtance of the beſt Remedies by 
Phyſicians and Surgeons. But they 
liv'd only to the ſecond dreſſing of 
their Wounds; which were very ma- 


* 


ful entring into the Beginning of the 
Year 1644, and broke all the Mea- 


ſures, and alter'd the whole Scheme 


of the King's Counſels : For where- 


as before, he hoped to have enter'd 
the Field early, and to have acted an 
offenſive Part; he now diſcern'd, he 


was wholly to be upon the defenſive ; 
and that was like to be a very hard 
Part too. For he found, within very 
few Days after, that he was not only 


depriv'd of the Men he had loſt at 
Alresford, but that he was not to ex- 
pect any Recruit of his Army by a 


Conjunction with Prince Rupert; 
who, he believ'd, would have re- 
turn'd in Time, after his great Suc- 
ceſs at Newark, with a ſtrong Body of 


_ Horſe and Foot, from Shropſhire, 


Cheſhire, and North-WYales : All 


which Hopes were ſoon blaſted ; for 
the Prince had ſcarce put the Garriſon 


of Newark in order, and provided it 
to endure another Attack, which they 
might have reaſonably expected upon 
his Highneſs's Departure, when he 


was earneſtly preſs'd from the Earl of 


Derby, to come into Lancaſhire to re- 
lieve him, who was already beſieged 
in his own ſtroug Houſe at Latham, 


by a great Body, with whom he was 


not able to contend. And, to diſpoſe 
the Prince the more willingly to un- 
dertake his Relief, the Earl made 
ample Promiſes, That within ſo many 
Days after the Siege ſhould be raiſed, 
with any Defeat to the Enemy, he would 
advance his Highneſs's Levies with two 
thouſand Men, and ſupply him with a 
conſiderable Sum of Money. And the 


Earl had likewiſe, by an Expreſs, 


made the fame Inſtance to the Kine at 


Oxford; from whence his Majeſty ſent 


his Permiſſion, and Approbation to 


the Prince, before his Departure from 


"In 
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Service in Lancaſhire, and with the 


more notable Recruits of Men in thoſe: 


Parts, be able to return to Oxford by 
the Time that it would be neceſſary 
for his Majeſty to take the Field. 


But within a ſhort Time, he was diſ- 


appointed of that Expectation; for be- 
fore the Prince could finiſh his Expe- 
dition into Lancaſbire (which he did 
with wonderful Gallantry ; raiſed the 
Siege at Latham with a great Execu- 


tion upon the Enemy ; and took two 


or three of their Garriſons obſt inately 
defended; and therefore with the 
greater Slaughter) the Marquis of 
Newcaſtle was compelled to retire, 
with his whole, Army, -within the 
Walls of Torx. He had been well 
able to have. defended himſelf againſt 
the numerous Army of the Scots, and 
would have been glad to have been 
engaged with them, but he found he 
had a worſe Enemy to deal with, as 
will appear, | 3 

From the Time that the ruling Par- 
ty of the Parliament diſcern'd that 
their General, the Earl of Eſex, 
would never ſerve their turn, or com- 
ply with all their Deſires, they re- 
ſolv'd to have another Army apart, 
that ſhould be more at their Devotion; 


in the forming whereof, they. would 


be ſure to chooſe ſuch Officers, as 
would probably not only obſerve their 
Orders, but have the ſame Inclinations 
with them. Their Pretence was, Thet 
there were ſo many diſaſfecked Perſons 
of the Nebility, and principal Gentry, 
in the Countics of Norfolk and Suffolk, 


that, if great Care was not taken to 
prevent it, there might @ Body ſtart up 


there for the King; which, upon the 


Succeſs of the Marquis of Newcaſtle, 


whoſe Arms then reach'd into Lincoln- 
ſhire, might grow very formidable. 


For Prevention whereof, they had 


form'd an Aſſociation between #//ex, 
Cambrideſbire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Bed- 
ford, and Huntington; in all, which 


they had many Perſons of whoſe en- 


tire Affections they were well aſſured; 
and, in moſt of them, there were few 
conſiderable Perſons who wiſh'd them 
ill. Of this Aſſociation they made 


the Earl of Mancheſter General, to be 


ſubject only to their own Commands, 
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and independent upon the Earl of E/- 
ſex. Under him, they choſe Oliver 
Gromwel to command their Horſe; 
and many other Officers, who never 
intended to be ſubject again to the 
King, and avow'd other Principles in 
Conſcience and Religion, than had 
been before publickly declared. | 
To this General they gave Order, 
to reſide within that Aſſociation ; and to 
make Levies of Men, ſufficient to keep 
thoſe Counties in Obedience: For at 
firlt they pretended no more, But, 
in the fecret Treaty made by Sir 
Harry Vane with the Scots, they were 
bound, as ſoon as the Scots ſhould en- 
ter into 7ork/ſbire with their Army, 
that a Body of Angliſb Horſe, Foot, 
and Cannon, ſhould be ready to aſſiſt 
them, commanded by their own 
Officers, as a Body apart : The Scots 
not then truſting their own great 
Numbers, as equal to fight with the 
_ Engliſh. And from that Time they 
were much more careful to raiſe, and 
liberally ſupply, and provide for that 
Army under the Earl of Mancheſter, 
than for the other under the Earl of 


Eſſex. And now, according to their 


Agreement, upon the Scots firſt En- 
trance into Yorkſhire, the Earl of 
Mancheſter had likewiſe Order to 
march with his whole Body thither; 
having, for the moſt part, a Com- 
mittee of the Parliament, whereof Sir 
Harry Vane was one, with him; as 
- there was another Committee of the 
Scotiſb Parliament always in that Ar- 


my; there being alſo now a Commit- 


tee of both Kingdoms reſiding at Lon- 
don, for the carrying on the War. 


The Marquis of Newce/tle being 


thus preſſed on both Sides, was ne- 
ceſſitated to draw all his Army of 
Foot and Cannon into York, with 
ſome Troops of Horſe ; and ſent the 
Body of. his Horſe, under the Con- 
mand of Colonel Goring, to remain 
in thoſe Hlaces he ſhouid find moſt 
convenient, and from whence he 
might beſt infeſt the Enemy. Then 
he ſent an Expreſs to the King to in- 
form him of the Condition he was in; 
and to let him know; That he doubted 
not to defend himſelf in that Poſt, for 
the Term of ſix Weeks, or two Months; 
in which Time, be hoped, his Majeſty 
would find ſame Way to relieve him. 


Upon receipt of this Letter, the King 
ſent” Orders to Prince Revere, that, 
as ſoon as he bad reliev'd the Lord 
Derby, and recruited, and refreſb'd 
his Men, he ſhould march, with what 
Expedition he could, to relieve York ; 


where being jeyn'd with the Marquis of | 


Newcaltle*'s Arm, there was Hope 


they might fight the Enemy: And his 


Majeſty would put himſelf into as 
good a Poſture as he could to take the 


E ield, wirhout expecting the Prince. 


All theſe ill Accidents falling out 
ſucceſſively in the Winter, the King? 8 
Condition appear'd very fad; and the 
Queen being now with Child, it 
wrought upon her Majeſty's Mind Vve- 
ry much; and diſpoſed her to ſo ma- 


ny Fears and Apprehenſions of her 


Safety, that ſhe was very uneaſy to 
herſelf. She heard every Day of the 
great Forces raiſed, and in a Readi- 


nels, by the Parliament, much great- 
er than they yet ever had been; which 


was very true; and, That they reſolv'd, 


as ſoon as the Seaſon was ripe, to march 


all to Oxford, She could not endure 
to think of being beſieged ; and, in 
Concluſion, reſolv*d not to ſtay there, 
but to go into the Weſt; from whence, 
in any Diſtreſs, ſhe might be able to 


embark for France. Though there 


ſeem'd Reaſons enough to diſſwade 


her from that Inclination, and his 


Majeſty heartily wiſh'd that ſhe could 
be diverted yet the Perplexity of her 
Mind was ſo great, and her Fears 10 
vehement, both improv'd by her In- 
diſpoſition of Health, that all Civility 
and Reaſon obliged every body to 
ſubmit. So, about the beginning ef 
April, ſhe begun her Journey from 


Oxford to the Weſt; and by moderate 


Journies, came io Exeter; where ſhe 
intended to ſtay, till ſhe was del:- 
ver'd ; for the was within little more 


than one Month of her Time; and, 


being in a Place out of the Reach of 
any Alarm, ſhe recover'd her Spirits 
to a Reaſonable Convaleſcence. 

It was now about the middle of 
April, when it concern'd the King 
with all poſſible Sagacity, to foreice 
what probably the Parliament meant 
to attempt with thoſe vaſt Numbers 
of Men which they every Day levied 
and thereupon to conclude, what it 
would be poſſible, for his Mayjelty to 


do, 
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2 £1gencies to which he 
The Intelli- 


in thoſe 
was like to be reduc: ed. 
gence, that Faller was ſtill deſign'd 
for the Weſtern Expedition, made 
the King appoint his whole Army to 
be e together to a Rendezvous at 


Marlborough where himſelf was pre- 


do, 


f ſent, and, 
found the Body to "conſiſt, afrer all 
the Loſſes and Miſadventures, of no 
Jeſs than ſix thouſand Foot, and above 
four thouſand Horſe. There that 
Body remain'd for ſome Weeks to 
watch, and attend Waller's Motion, 
and to fight with him as ſoon as was 


poſſible, Many Things were there 


conſulted for the future; and the 


quitting Reading, and ſome other 
Garriſons, propoſed, for the encreaſ- 
ing the Field Forces : Yet nothing 
was poſitively reſolv*d, but to expect 
clearer Evidence what the Parliament 
Armies would diſpoſe themſelves to 
Bo, 

So the King' return'd to Oxford, 
where, upon the Deſire of the Mem- 
bers of Parliament who had been cal- 
led thither, and done all the Service 
they could for the King, they were 
for the preſent diſmiſſed, that they 
might in their ſeveral Counties, ſatisfy 
the People of the King's importunate 
Deſire of Peace, but how inſolently it 
had been rejected by the Parliament; 
and thereupon induce them to contri- 
bue all they could to his Majeſty's Aſ- 
ſiſtance. They were to meet there 
again in the Month of October follow- 

ing. 
= hen, that his Ma nelly might draw 
moſt of the Soldiers of that Garriſon 
with him out of Oxford, when he 
ſhould take the Field, that City was 
periwaded to compleat the Regiment 


they had begun to form, under the 


Command of a Colonel whom the 


King had recommended to them; 


which they did raiſe to the Number of 


a thouſand Men. There were like- 


wiſe two other Regiments raiſed of. 
Gentlemen and their Servants, and of 


the Scholars of the ſeveral Colleges and 
Halls of the Univerſity 3 all which 
Regiments did their Duty there punc- 
tally, from the Time that the King 
went into the Field, till he return'd 
again to Oxford ; and all the Lords 
declared, That tien any emergent Oc- 


to his great Satisfaction, 
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cafe fon, they crould mount their Servants 
upon their Horſes, to make a good Troop 
for a ſudden Service; which they made 
good ; and thereby, that Summer, 
perform'd two or three very conſide- 
rable and important Actions. 

By this Time there was reaſon to 
believe, by all the Intelligence that 
could be procured, and by the Change 
of his Quarters, that Waller had laid 
aſide his Weſtern March; at leaſt that 
it was ſuſpended; and that, on the 
contrary, all Endeavours were uſed to 
recruit both his, and the Earl of E/ 
ex's Army with all poſſible Expedi- 
tion; and that neither of them ſhould 
move upon any Action, till they 
ſhould be both compleat in greater 
Numbers, than either of them had 
yer marched with, Hereupon, the 
King's Army remov'd from Marlbo- 
rough to NVulury; where they re- 


main'd. a Month, that they might be 


in a Readineſs to attend the Motion 
of the Enemy, to aſliſt the Garriſons 
of Reading, or Wallingford; or to 
draw out either, as there ſhould be 
Occaſion. 

There had been ſeveral 8 | 
tions in the Council of War, and al- 
ways very different Opinions, what 
ſhould be done with the Garriſons 


when the King ſhould take the Field; 


and the King himſelf was irreſolute 
upon thoſe Debates, what to do. He 
communicated the ſeveral Reaſons to 
Prince Rupert by Letters, requiring his 
Advice; who, after he had return'd 
Anſwers, and receiv*d Replies, made a 

haſty Journey to Oxford trom Cheſter, 
to wait upon his Majeſty. And it was 


then poſitively refolv'd, That the Gar 


riſons of Oxford, Wallingford, Abing- 
don, Reading, ad Banbury, "ſhould be 


reinforced, and ſtrengiben'd wwith all the 


Foot ; that a good Body of Horſe ſhould 
be ſent into the Weſt to Prince Maurice. 
If this Counſel had been purſued ſtea- 


dily and reſolutely, it might proba- 


bly have been attended with good 
Succeſs : Bot Armies of the Enemy 
would have been puzled what to have 
done, and either of them would have 
been unwilling to have engaged in a 
Siege againſt any Place ſo well pro- 
vided, and reſolv'd; and it would 
have been. equally uncounſellable to 
have .march*d to any Diſtance, you 
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have left ſuch an Enemy at their 


Backs, that could fo eaſily and quick- 


ly have united, and incommoded any 
March they could have made. 
Lat as it was even impofſible to have 
adminifter*d ſuch Advice to the King, 
in the Streight he was in, which being 


purſued might not have prov'd incon- 


venient, ſo it was the unhappy Tem- 
per of thoſe who were called to thoſe 
Councils, that Reſolutions, taken up- 
on full Debate, was ſeldom proſecuted 


_ with equal Reſolution and Steadineſs; 


but changed upon new, ſhorter De- 
bates, and upon Objections which had 
Some Men 
being in their Nature irreſolute and 


inconſtant, and full of Objections, e- 


ven after all was determined according 
to their own Propoſals; others being 
'politive, and not to be alter'd from 


what they had once declared, how un- 
reaſonable ſoever, or what Alterations 
ſoever there were in the Aﬀairs. And 
the King himſelf frequently conſider'd 
more the Perſon who ſpoke, as he was 


in his Grace, or his Prejudice, than 


the Counſel itſelf that was given ; and 
always ſuſpected, at leaſt truſted leſs 


to his own Judgment than he ought to 


have done; which rarely deceiv'd 


him ſo much as that of other Men. 


The Perſons with whom he only 


conſulted in his martial Affairs, and 


how to carry on the War, were (be- 
{ſides Prince Rupert, who was at this 


Time abſent) the General, who was 
made Earl of Brentford; the Lord 


Wilmot, who. was made General of 
the Horſe; the Lord Hopton, who 
uſually commanded an Army apart, 
and was not often with the King's Ar- 
my, but now preſent; Sir Jacob Aſtley, 
who was Major General of the King's 
Army ; the Lord Dighy, who was Se- 
cretary of State; and Sir John Colepep- 
per Maſter of the Rolls; for none of 
the Privy Council, thoſe two only ex- 
cepted, were called to thoſe Conſulta- 


tions; though ſome of them were ſtil} 


adviſed with, for the better Execution, 
or Proſecution, of what was then and 
there reſolv'd. „ 
The General, though he had been, 
without doubt, a very good Officer, 
and had great Experience, and was 
{till a Man of unqueſtionable Courage 


and Integrity; yet he was now much 
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decayed in his Parts, and, with the 
long continued Cuſtom of immoderate 
drinking, dozed in his Underſtanding, 
which had been never quick and vigo- 
rous ; he having been always illiterate 
to the greateſt Degree that can be ima- 
gined, He was now become very 
deaf, yet often pretended not to have 
heard what he did not then contra- 
dict, and thought fir afterwards to dif- 
claim. He was a Man of few Words, 
and of great Complyance, and uſually 
deliver*d that as his Opinion, which 
he foreſaw would be grateful to the 
King. „ 585 

Wilmot was a Man of haughty and 
ambitious Nature, of a plealant Wir, 
and an ill Underſtanding, as never 
conſidering above one Thing at once ; 
but he conſidered that one Thing to 
impatiently, that he would not ad- 
mit any Thing elſe to be worthy any 
Conſideration. He had, from the 
Beginning of the War, been very 
averſe to any Advice of the Privy 
Council, and thought fit that the 
King's Affairs (which depended upon 
the Succeſs of the War) ſhould en- 
tirely be governed and conducted by 
the Soldiers, and Men of War; and 
that no other Counſellors ſhould have 
any Credit with his Majeſty. Whilſt 
Prince Rupert was preſent, his ex- 
ceeding great Prejudice, or rather 
perſonal Animoſity againſt him, made 


any Thing that Wilmot ſaid or pro- 


poſed, enough ſlighted and contra- 
dicted ; and the King himſelf, upon 


ſome former Account and Obſerva- 
tion, was far from any Indulgence to 


his Perſon,, or Eſteem of his Parts. 
But now, by the Prince's Abſence, 
and his being the ſecond Man in the 
Army, and the Contempt he had of 


the old General, who was there the 


only Officer above him, he grew 
marvellouſly elated, and look*d upon 
himſelf as 6ne whoſe Advice ought to 
be follow'd, and ſubmitted to in all 
Things. He had, by his exceſſive 
good Fellowſhip (in every Part where- 
of he excelled, and was grateful to a 1 
the Company) made himſelf ſo popu- 
lar with all the Officers of the Army, 


_ eſpecially of the Horſe, that he had, 


in truth, a very great Intereſt ; which 


he deſired might appear to the King, 


that he might have the more Intereſt 
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in him. He was poſitive in all his 
| Advices in Council, and bore Contra- 
diction very impariently ; and becaule 
he was contradicted by the two Privy- 
Counſellors, the Secretary, and the 
Maſter of the Rolls, who, he ſaw, 


had the greateſt Influence upon the 
King, he uſed all the Artifices he 


could to render them unacceptable 
and ſuſpected to the Officers of the 
Army, by telling them, what they 
had faid in Council; which he thought 
would render them the more ungrate- 
ful; and, in the Times of Jollity, 


perſwaded the old General to believe 


that they invaded his Prerogative, 
and meddled more in the Buſineſs of 
the War, than they ought. to do; 
and thereby made him the leſs diſpo- 
ſed to concur with them in Advice, 
how rational and ſeaſonable ſoever it 
was; which often put the King to the 
Trouble of converting him, 

The Lord Hopton was a Man ſupe⸗ 
rior to any Temptation, and abhorr'd 
enough the Licenſe, and the Levities, 
with which he ſaw too many corrupt- 
ed. He had a good Underſtanding, 

a clear Courage, an Induſtry not to 
bs tired, and a Generolity that was 
not to be exhauſted 3 a Virtue that 
none of the reſt had : But in the De- 
bates concerning the War, was longer 
in reſolving, and more apt to change 
his Mind after he had reſolv'd, than 
is agreeable to the Office of a Com- 
mander in chief; which rendei'd him 
rather fit for the ſecond, than for the 
ſupreme Command in an Army. 


Sir Jacob Aſtley was an honeſt, 


brave, plain Man, and as fit for he | 


Office he exerciſed, of Major General 
of the Foot, as Chriſtendom yielded ; 

and was ſo generally eſteem'd; very 
diſcerning and prompt in giving Or- 
ders, as the Occaſion required, and 
molt chearful, and preſent in any 
Action. In Council he uſed few, but 
very pertinent Words; and was not 
at all pleaſed with the long Speeches 
uſually made there; and which rather 
confounded, than inferm'd their Un- 
derſtanding So that he rather col- 
lected the Ends of their Debates, and 
What he was himſelf to do, than en- 


larged them by his own Diſcourſes; 


though he forbore not to deliver his 
own Mind. | 
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The two Privy Counſellors, though 
they were of the moſt different Na- 


tures and Conſtitutions that can be 


imagin'd, always agree'd in their Opi- 
nions; and being, in their Parts, 
much ſuperior to the other, uſually 
prevaiPd upon the King's Judgment 
to like what they approv'd : = Tot 
one of them, who had in thoſe Caſes 


the Aſcendent over the other, had 


that Exceſs of Fancy, that he too of- 


ten, upon his own recollecting and 


revolving the Grounds of the Re ſolu- 
tions which had been taken, or upon 


the Suggeſtions of other Men, chang- 


ged his own Mind; 


and thereupon 


cauſed Orders to be alter'd, which 
produc'd, or were thought to pro- 


duce, many Inconveniencies. 

This Unſteadineſs in Counſels, and 
in Matters reſolv'd upon, made the 
former Determination concerning the 
Garriſons, to be little conſider'd. The 
King's Army had lain above three 
Weeks at, and about Newbury; in which 


Time their Numbers were nothing 


improv'd, beyond what they had been 
upon their Muſter near Marlborough, 
when the King was preſent. When 
it was known that both the Parliament 
Armies were marched out of London; 
that under Eſſex to Windſor ; and that 
of Waller, to the Parts between Hert- 
ford-Bridge, and Baſing, without any 


Purpoſe of going farther Weſt ; the 


King's Army march'd to Reading; 


and in three Days, his Majeſty being 


preſent, they ſlighted and demoliſhed 


all the Works of that Garriſon : And 
then which was about the Middle of 


May, with the Addition of thoſe Sol- 
diers, which -increaſed the Army five 
and twenty hundred old Soldiers more, 
very well Officer*d, the Army retired 
to the Quarters about Oxford, with an 
Opinion, that it would be in their 
Power to Fight with one of the Ene- 
my's Armies; which they longed ex- 
ccedingly to do. 


The King return'd to Oxford, and 


reſoly'd to ſtay there till he could have 


better Information what the Enemy 
im which was not now ſo eaiy 
as it had formerly been. 
the Conjunction with the Scotiſb Con- 
miſſioners in one Council, for the car- 
rying on the War, little Buſineſs Was 


brought to be con ſulted in either of 
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the Houfesz and there was much 
greater Secrecy than before; few or 
none being admitted into any kind of 
Truſt, but they whole Aﬀections were 
known to concur to the moſt deſpe- 
rate Counſels. So that the Deſigns 
were ftill entirely form'd, before any 
Part of them were communicated to 
the Earl of Eſſex; nor was more com- 

municated at a Time than was neceſ- 
ſary for the preſent Execution; of 
which he was ſenſible enough, but 
could not help it. The Intention 
was, That the two Armies, wwhich 
march'd out together, ſhould afterwards 
be diſtin#t, and ſpould only keep together, 
till it appear'd what Courſe the King 
meant to take, and if he ſtayed in Ox- 
ford, it «would be fit for both to be in the 

Siege; the Circumvallation being very 
great, and to be divided in many Pla- 
ces by the River; which would keep 
| both Armies ſtill aſunder under their 
ſeveral Officers. But if the King 
march'd out, which they might rea- 
ſonably preſume he would, then the 


Purpoſe was, That the Earl of Eſſex 


ſhoujd follow the King, wherever be 
went; which, they imagin'd would 
be Northward 3 and that Waller 
ſhould march into the Weſt, and ſubdue 
that. So that, having ſo ſubſtantially 
provided for the North, by the Scots, 
and the Earl of Manchefter, and hav- 
ing an Army under the Earl of Zeſex, 
much ſuperior in Number to any the 
King could be attended with; an! 
the third, under Waller, at Liberty 


for the Weſt, they promiſed them- 


felves, and too reaſonably, that they 


ſhould make an End of the War that 


Summer. | 


It was about the Tenth of May, that 


the Earl of Eſſex and Sir William Wal- 
ler marched out of London with both 


their Armies; and the very next Day 


after the 133 Army had quitted 


Reading, the Earl of Eſſex, from Mind- 
for, ſent Forces to poſſeſs it; and re- 
commended it to the City of London, 
to provide Men, and all other Things 
neceſſary for the keeping it, which 
the Memory of what they had ſuftered 
for the two paſt Years, by being 


without it, eaſily diſpoſed them to do. 
By this Means, the Earl had the Op- 


portunity to join with Waller's Army 


when he ſhould. think lit; Which be- 


was informed of it by Sir 


The Ehory of the Rebellion. 


fore they could not do with Conve- 
nience or Security. Nor did they ever 


after join in one Body, but kept at a 


fit Diſtance, to be able, if there were 
Occaſion, to help each other. 
The Earl of Eſex's Army conſiſted 
of all his old Troops, which had 
wintered about St. Albans, and in Bed- 
fordſbire; and being now increaſed 
with four Regiments of the Trained- 
bands, and Auxiliaries within the 


City of London, did not amount to leſs 


than ten Thouſand Horſe and Foot. 
Waller had likewiſe received a large 
Recruit from London, Kent; and Suſ- 
ſex, and was little inferior in Numbers 
to Eſſex, and in Reputation above him. 
When the King's Army retired from 
Reading, the Horſe quartered about 
Wantage, and Farringdon, and all 
the Foot were put into Abingdon, with 


a Reſolution to quit, or defend that 


Town, according to the Manner of 
the Enemies Advance towards it; that 
is, if they came upon the Eaſt-fide, 


where, beſides ſome indifferent Forti- 


fications, they had the Advantgge of 
the River, they would maintain and 
defend it; if they came on the Weſt- 
ſide from Wantage and Farringdon, 


they would draw out and fight, if the 


Enemy were not by much ſuperior in 
Number; and, in that Caſe, they 
would retire with the whole Army to 
Ovfprd:- 8 
Being ſatisfied with this Reſolution, 
they lay in that quiet Poſture, with- 
out making the leaſt Impreſſion upon 
the Enemy, by beating up his Quar- 
ters, which might eaſily have been 
done, or reſtraining them from mak - 
ing Incurſions where they had a Mind; 
all which was imputed to the ill Hu- 
mour, and Negligence of Milmot. The 
Earl of Eſſex advanced with his Army 
towards Ab;ngdon ; and upon the Eait- 
part of the Town, which was that 
which they had hoped for, in order 
to their detending it. But they were 
no ſooner advertiſed of it, but the 


General, early the next Morning, 


marched with all the Foot out ot 
Abingdon, the Horſe being come thi- 
ther in the Night, to make good the 
Retreat; and all this was done before 
his Majeſty had the leaſt Notice, or 
Suſpicion of it. As ſoon as his Majeſty 
Charles 

Blunt, 
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Blunt, the Scout- maſter General, whom 
the General had ſent to acquaint the 
King with the Reſolution, he ſent Sir 
| Charles Blunt back to the General, to 
let him know the great Diſlike he had 


of their Purpoſe to quit the Town, 


and to command him to ſtay, and not 
to advance till his Majeſty came to 
him; which he made all poflible 

Haſte to do. But before the Meſ- 
| ſenger could return, the Army was 


within Sight of Oxford; and ſo the 
Foot was drawn through the City, 


and the Horſe quartered in the Villages 


about the Town. 
Abingdon was in this Manner, and to 


the King's infinite Trouble quitted, 
whither à Party of Eſex's Army came 


the ſame Night; and the next Day, 


himſelf with all his Foot entered the 
Town; his Horſe being quartered 
about it. He then called Valler to 
bring up his Army near him, that he 
might reſolve in what Manner to pro- 
ceed; and he had his Head- quarters 
at Wantage; and fo, without theiſtrik- 
ing one Blow, they got the Poſleſſion 
of Reading, Abingdon, and were Ma- 
ſters of all Berkſhire, and forced the 
King to draw his whole Army of 
Horſe and Foot on the North-ſide of 
Oxford, where they were to feed on 
his own Quarters, and to conſider how 
to keep Oxford itſelf from being be- 
ſieged, and the King from being i in- 
cloſed in it. 

This was the de pin Condition 
to which the King was reduced before 
the End of the Month of May, inſo- 

much that it was generally reported at 
Londen, That Oxford was taken, and 
the King a Priſoner ; . and others more 
confidently gave it out, That his Ma- 
Jeſty reſolved to come % London; of 


which the Parliament was not without 
ſome Apprechenſion, though not ſo 
much, as of the King's putting him- 


ſelf into the Hands of the Earl of E/- 

 fex, and into his Protection, which 
they could not endure to think of; 
and this troubled them ſo much, that 
the Committee of both Kingdoms, 
who conducted the War, writ this 
Letter to their General. 


My Lord, £ | 
We are credibly informed, that his 


Majeſty intends to como for London. 


e defire you, that you will do your 
Endeavour to inform your ſelf of the 


ſame; and if you think that his Majeſty 


intends at all to come to the Armies, that 
you acquaint us with the ſame ;, and do 
nothing therein, until the «Fes foalt 
give Directions. 


So much Jealouſy they had of the 
Earl, and the more, becauſe they ſaw 
not elſe what the King could do, who 
could not entertain any reaſonable Ex- 
pectation of Increaſe, or Addition of 


Force from the North, or from the 


Weſt ; Prince Rupert being then in 
his March into Lancaſhire, for the Re- 


lief of the Earl of Derby (beſieged in 


his Caſtle of Latham) and Prince 
Maurice being, ſtill engaged in the un- 
fortunate Siege of Lyme in Dorſelſbire, 
a little Fiſher Town; which, after he 
had lain before it a Month, was much 
more like to hold out, than it was 
the firſt Day he came before it. In 
this Perplexity, the King ſent the 
Lord Hopton to Briſtol, to provide 


better for the Security of that im- 
portant City, where he knew Waller 


had many Friends; and himſelf re- 
ſolved yet to ſtay at Oxford, till he 
ſaw how the two Armies would diſ- 


poſe themſelves, that when they were 


ſo divided, that they could not pre- 
ſently join, he might fight with one 


of them, which was the greateſt Hope . 
he had now left. 


It was very happy that the two 
Armies lay ſo long quiet near each 
other, without preſſing the Advan- 


tages they had, or improving the Con- 
fuſion and Diſtraction which the King's 
Forces were, at that Time, too much 
inclined to. 


Orders were given ſo to 
quarter the King's Army, that it might 
keep the Rebels from paſſing over ei- 
ther of the Rivers, Cherwel or Vit, 
which run on the Eaſt and Weſt Sides 


of the City; the Foot being, for the 
moſt Part, quartered towards the Cher- 


Wel, and the Horſe with ſome Dra- 
goons, near the is. 

In this Poſture all the Armies lay 
quiet, and without Action, for the 
Space of a Day, which ſomewhat com- 
poled the Minds af thoſe within Ox= 
ford, and of the Troops without, 


which had not yet recovered: their 
Diſlike of their having quitted Ating- 


Aon, 
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don, and hereby of being ſo ſtreighten- 


ed in their Quarters. Some of Wal- 
ler's Forces attempted to paſs the 1/s 
at Newbridge, but were repulſed by 
the King's Dragoons. But the next 
Day Efex, with his whole Army, got 
cover the Thames at Sanford Ferry, and 


marched to Jip, where he made his 


uarters, and, in his Way, made a 


Halt upon Bullington-Green, that the 


City might take a full View of his Ar- 
my, and he of it. In order to which, 


himſelf, with a ſmall Party of Horſe, 


came within Cannen Shot, and little 


Part es of Horſe came very near the 


Ports, and had light Skirmiſhes with 


ſome of the King's Horſe, without any 
great Hurt on either Side. 
The next Morning, a ſtrong Party 
of the Earl's Army endeavoured to 
paſs over the Cherwel at Goſworth 
Bridge, but were repulſed by the Muſ- 
queteers with very conſiderable Loſs ; 
and fo retired to their Body. And 
now the Ear], being engaged, with his 
whole Army, on the Eaſt - ſide of the 
River Cherwel, whereby he was diſ- 


abled to give or receive any ſpecdy 


Aſſiſtance to, or from Waller, the 
King reſolved to attempt the repoſſeſ- 
ſing himſelf of Abingdon, and to take 
the Opportunity to fight with Waller 
ſingly, before he could be relieved 
from the other Army., In order to 
this, all the Foot were in the Evening 
drawn off from the Guard of the Paſſes, 
and marched through Oxford in the 
Night towards Abingdon ; and the 
Earl of Cleveland, a Man of ſignal 
Courage, and an excellent Officer up- 


on any bold Enterprize, advanced, 


with a Party of one hundred and fifty 


_ Horſe, to the Town itſelf ; where 


there were a thouſand Foot, and four 
hundred Horſe of Waller's Army; and 
enter'd the ſame, and killed many, 
and took ſome Priſoners: But upon 
the Alarm, he was ſo overpower'd, 


that his Priſoners eſcaped, though he 


killed the chief Commander, and 

made his Retreat good, with the Loſs 
only of two Officers, and as many 
Common Soldiers; and ſo, both the 
Attempt upon Abingdon was given 
over, and the Deſign of fighting Wal- 
ler laid afide; and the Army return'd 
again to their old Poſt, on the ere. 
Side of Oxford. 1 


Paſſage over the River 1/--: 
they might have brought over all their 


The H; ry of the Rebellliow: 


Sir Jacob Aſtley undertook the Com- 
mand himſelf at Gofworth Bridge, 
where he perceiv*d the Earl intended 
to force his Paſſage; and preſently 
caſt up Breaſt-works, and made a Re- 
doubt for the Defence of his Men, 


and repulſed the Enemy, the ſecond 


Time, very much to their Damage 
and Loſs; who renew'd their Aſſault 
two or three Days together, and plant- 
ed Cannon to facilitate their Paſſage, 
which did little Hurt; but they ſtill 
loſt many Men in the Attempt. On 
the other Side, Valler's Forces from 
Abingdon did not find the new Bridge 
ſo well defended 3 but overpowerin 
thoſe Guards, and having got Boats, 
in which they put over "their Men, 
both above and below, they got that 
By which 


Army, and fallen upon the King's 


Rear, whilſt he was defending the « a 


ther Side. 
It was now high Time for the King 


to provide for his own Security, and 


to eſcape the Danger he was in, of 
being ſhut up in Oxford. Waller loſt 
no Time, but the next Day paſſed 
over five thouſand Horſe and Foot, 
by Newbridge: the Van whereof 
quarter'd at Enſam, and, the King's 


Foot being drawn off from Goſworth- 


Bride, Eſſex immediately brought his 
Men over the Cherwel ; and quarter'd 
that Night at Blethingdon ; many of 
his Horſe advancing to Hoodſteck ;, ſo 


that the King ſeem'd to them to be 


perfectly ſhut in between them; and 
to his own People, his Condition 


ſeem'd ſo deſperate, that one of thoſe 
f with whom he ufed to adviſe in his 


moſt ſecret Affairs, and whoſe Fide- 


lity was never ſuſpected, propoſed to 


him to render himſelf, upon Condi- 


tions, to the Earl of Eſſex; which 
his Majeſty rejected with great Indig- 


nation; yet had the Goodneſs to con- 
ceal the Name of the Propoſer; and 
ſaid, Tha! poſſibly he might be found in 
the Hands of the Earl of Eſſex, but he 
would be dead firſt, Word was given, 

For all the Horſe to be together, at fuch 


an Hour, to expect Orders: and a good 


Body of Foot with Cannon, march'd 
through the Town towards Abingdon; 
by which, it was concluded, that both 
Armies would be amuſed, and Waller 

| induced 
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through Oxford, as if they meant to 


induced to draw back over Newbriage-: 
And as ſoon as it was Evening, the 
Foot and Cannon, return'd to. their 
old Poſt on the North Side. 
The King reſolv'd, for the Encou- 
ragement of the Lords of the Council, 
and the Perſons of Quality who were 
in Oxford, to leave his Son the Duke 
of Zork there; and promiſed, if they 
ſhould be beſieged, To do all he could 
to relieve them, before they ſhould be re- 
duced 1 Extremity, He appointed 
then, That two thouſand and five bun- 
dred choice Muſqueteers ſhould be-drawn 
from the whole Foot, under the Com- 
mand of Sir Jacob Aſtley, and four 
experienced Colonels; all which ſhould 
without Colours, repair io the Place 
where the Horſe attended to receive Or- 
ders, and that ihe reſt of the Foot ſhould 
remain together on the Nori b. ſide, and 
ſo be applied to the Defence of Oxford, 
if it ſhould be beſieged. 5 
All Things being in Order, on 
Monday the third of June, about nine 
of the Clock at Night, the King, 
with the Prince, and thoſe Lords, 
and others who were appointed to at- 
tend him, and many others of Quality 
who were not appointed, and only 
thought themſelves leſs ſecure if they 
ſhould ſtay behind, march'd out of the 


North Port, attended by his own 


Troop, to the Place where the Horſe, 
and commanded Foot, waited to re- 
ceive them; and from thence, with- 

cout any Halt, march'd between the 

two Armies, and by break of Day 
were at Hanborough, ſome Miles be- 


yond all their Quarters. But the King 
reſted not till the Afternoon, when he 


found himſelf at Burford; and then 
concluded that he was in no Danger 
to be overtaken by any Army that was 
to follow with Baggage, and Train of 
Artillery: So that he was content to 
refreſh his Men there; and ſupp'd 
himſelf; yet was not without Appre- 
henſion that he might be follow'd by 
a Body of the Enemies Horſe; and 
therefore, about nine of the Clock he 
continued his March from Burford 


over the Cozfwold, and by Mid-night 


reach'd Burton upon the Water; where 
he gave himſelf, and his wearied 
Troops, more Reſt and Refreſhment. 
The Morning after the King left 
Oxford, the Foot march'd again 
101 | 


lows. 


go to Abingdon, to continue that A- 
muſement which the Day before had 


prevail'd with Waller, to ſend many 


of his Men back, and to delay his 


own Advance; and likewiſe, that 


Quarters might be provided for them 
againſt their Return; which they did 
by Noon. The Earl of Eſſex had that 


Morning, from Blechingdon, ſent fone 


Horſe to take a View of Oxford, and 
to learn what was doing there. And 
they ſeeing the Colours ſtanding, as 


they had done two Days before, made 


him conclude, that the King was ſtill 
there, and as much in his Power as 
ever. Waller had earlier Intelligence 
of his Majeſty's Motion, and fent 2 
good Body of Horſe to follow him, 
and to retard his March, till he could 
come up: And his Horſe made ſuch 
Haſte, that they found in Burford 


ſome of the ſtraggling Soldiers, who 
out of Wearineis, or for Love of 


Drink, had ſtay'd behind their Fel- 
The Earl of Eſex follow'd 
likewiſe with his Army, and quarter'd 
at Che Nirkehi and Waller's Horſe 
were as far as Broodway, when the 
King had reach'd Eveſham; where he 
intended to reſt, as in a ſecure Place 
though his Garriſon at Tewwke had 


been, the Night before, ſurprized by 


a ſtrong Party from Gloceſter; the 
chief Officers being killed, and the 
reſt taken Priſoners; moſt of the 
Common Soldiers making their E- 
ſcape, and coming to Eveſham, But, 
upon Intelligence that both Armies 
follow'd by ſtrong Marches, and it 
being poſſible that they might get 


over the River Avon about Stratford, 


or ſome other Place, and ſo get be- 
tween the King and Worcęſter, his 
Majeſty change i his Purpoſe of ſtay- 
ing at Eveſham, and preſently march'd 
to Worceſter ; having given Order for 
the breaking of the Bridge at Par- 


fore; which was, unwarily, ſo near 


done before all the Troops were 
paſs'd, that, by the ſudden falling of 
an Arch, Major Bridges, of the 
Prince's Regiment, a Man of good 
Courage and Conduct, with two or 


three other Officers of Horſe, and a- 


bout twenty Common Men, fell un- 
fortunately into the Avon, and were 
drown'd. | 
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him no farther, but to conſult what 
was elſe to be done; and, to that 


Purpoſe, called a Council of all the 


principal Officers of both Armies, to 
attend him at Burford ; where it was 
reſolv'd, That Waller, who had the 
lighter Ordnance, and the leſs Car- 


riages, fhauld have ſuch an Addition of | 
two Years, ſerv'd the King very 


Forces, as Maſſey, the Governor of 


1 


Gloceſter, Should be able to furniſh bim 


with; aud ſo ſhould purſue and follow 


the King, whereſoever be ſhould go; and 


that the Earl of Eſſex, who bad the 
greater : Ordnance, and the heavier 
Carriages, fhould proſecute the other 


Dig 


1 of relieving Lyme, and redu- 


* 


cing the Weſt to the Obedience of the 


Parliament. 


Waller oppoſed this Reſolution all 
he could; and urged ſome Order, 


and Determination of the Committee 
of both Kingdoms in the Point; and, 


That the Weſt was afſign'd to him, as 
his Province, when the two Armies 


ſhould think fit to ſever from each other. 
However, Eſſex gave him poſitive 
Orders, as his General, to march ac- 
cording to the Advice of the Council of 
Far; which he durſt not diſobey, 
but ſent grievous Complaints to the 
Parliament, of the, Uſage he was for- 


ced to ſubmit to. And they at Weſt- 
minſter were ſo incenfed againſt the 


Earl of Eſex, that they writ a very 
angry and imperious Letter to him, 


in which they reproach'd him, for not 


ſubmitting to the Directions which they 
bad given; 
follow their former Directions, and 10 
ſuffer Waller to attend the Service of the 


and requir'd him, To 


Weſt. Which Letter was brought to 
him before he had march'd above two 


Days weſtward. But the Earl choſe 


rather to anſwer their Letter, than to 
obey their Orders; and writ to them, 


- That their Directions had been contrary 


to. the Diſcipline of War, and to 


Reaſon ,, and that, if be would now 


return, it would be a great Encou- 
ragement to the Enemy in all Places; 
and ſubſcribed his Letter, Your 
tnnecent, tbougb ſuſpected Servant, 


Z Eſſex; and then proſecuted his Reſo- 


- 


_ 
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The Earl of Eſſex, when he found 
the King was got full two Days March 
before him, and that it was impoſſible 
| fo to overtake him, as to bring him 
into their Power, reſoly*d to purſue 


lution, and continued his March for 


the Welk. 5 
When Waller found there Was no 
Remedy, he obey'd his Orders with 


much Diligence and Vigour; and pro- 


ſecuted his March towards Worceſter, 
where his Majeſty then was; and, in 
his Way, perſwaded, rather than for- 


to deliver up that Place to him. The 
Lord of that Caſte was a young Man 
of Spirit and Courage; and had, for 


bravely in the Head of a Regiment of 
Horſe, which himſelf had raiſed at 
his own Charge; but had lately, out 
of a pure Wearineſs of the Fatigue, 
and having ſpent moſt of his Money, 
and without any Diminution of his 


Affection, left the King, under Pre- 


tence of Travel; but making London 


his Way, he gave himſelf up to the 


Pleaſures of thar Place; which he en- 


joy'd without conſidering the Iſſue of 


the War, or ſhewing any, Inclination 
to the Parliament; nor did he, in any 


Degree, contribute to the Delivery of 


his Houſe; which was at firſt ima- 
gined, becauſe it was ſo ill, or not at 


all, defended. It was under the Go- 
vernment of Sir William Morton, a 
Gentleman of the long Robe ; who, 
in the Beginning of the War, caſt off 
his Gown, as many other gallant Men 
of that Profeſſion of the Law did, and 
ſerv'd as Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Regiment of Horſe under the Lord 
Chandois; and had given fo frequent 
Teſtimony of hgnal Courage in ſeveral 
Actions, in which he had receiv'd 
many Wounds, both by Piſtol and 
the Sword, that his Mettle was never 
ſuſpected, and his Fidelity as little 
queſtion'd: And after many Years 
of Impriſonment, ſuſtained with great 


Firmneſs and Conftancy, he liv'd to 


receive the Reward of his Merit, after 


the Return of the Ring; who made 


him firſt a Serjeant at Law, and after- 


wards a Judge of the King's Bench ; . 


and diſcharged the Office with much 
Gravity and Learning. He was un- 


fortunate, though without Fault, in 


the giving up that Caſtle in ſo unſea- 
zonable a Conjuncture; which was 
done by the Faction and Artifice of 
an Officer within, who had found 


Means 
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Means to go out to Faller, and to 
acquaint him with the great Wants of 
the Garriſon ; which indeed had not 
plenty of any Thing: Ard ſo, by 
che Mutiny of the Soldiers, it was 
given up; and the Governor made 
Priſoner, and ſent to the Tower; 
where he remain'd ſome Years after 
the End of the War. From whence 
Waller, with great Expedition, 
march'd to Eveſham, where the evil 


repair d their Bridge over che Avon, 
to facilitate his coming to them; 
which he could not elſe ſo ſoon have 
MC... VV 
The King reſted ſome Days at Mor- 
ceſter, whereby he very much retreſh- 
ed his Troops, which were there ſpa- 
red from doing Duty; and likewile, 


by the Loyalty of that good Town, 


and the Affection of the Gentry of 
that County, who retired thither for 
their Security, he procured both Shoes 
and Stockings, and Money for his 
Soldiers; and then, upon good Infor- 
mation that Valler was march'd out 


of Eveſham with his whole Army to- 


wards Worceſter, which he would pro- 
bably beſiege, the King reſolv'd not 
to be found there; and therefore, 
having left that City wel: provided, 
and in good Heart, his Majeſty re- 
mov*d with his little Army to Beewd- 
ley, that he might keep the River Se- 
vern between him and the Enemy 


the Foot being quarter*d together at 


Bewdley, and the Horſe by the Side of 
the River towards Bridgenortb. The 
Poſture in which the King was, made 
Waller conclude that his Majeſty in- 


tended his Courſe to Shrewſbury, and 
to the more Northern Parts. And it 
is true, that, without any fuch Reſo- 

lution, Orders were ſent to Shrewſbury, 

Bridgnorth, Ludlow, and other Gar- 


rifons, That they ſhould make all peſſivle 
Provifions of Corn, and other Victual; 
which they ſhould cauſe, in great Quan- 
tities, to be brought thither ; which 
confirm'd Waller in his former Con- 


jecture, and made him advance with 


nis Army beyond the King, that he 


might be nearer Shrew/bury than- he. 


Bur, God knows, the King was with- 
out any other Deſign than to avoid the 
Enemy; with whom he could not, 


the Bounty of 


was advanced ſo far: Upon which 


to joyn with that 
which he had left at Oxford; and 
might thereby be in a Condition- to 


any other Deſign. 


with ſuch a Handful of Foot, a 


without Cannon, propoſe reaſonably 
to fight a Battle: And he had too 
many good Reaſons againſt going to 
either of thoſe Places, or to thoſe 


Parts, which Waller conceiv'd him 


inclin'd to; and his Mare , 


well aſſume the Complaint ang 


preſſion of Ring David, That, he tos 
hunted as 4 Partridge upon the Moun- 

| tains; and knew ndtwhither to reſort, 
Inhabitants receiv'd him willingly ; 
and had, as ſoon as the King left them, 


or to what Place to repair for Reſt. 
1 ae ee it look*d like 
rovidence, that Waller 
the King took a ſudden Reſolution, 
to return with all Expedition to Mor- 


ceſter, and to make Haſte to Eveſbam; 
where having broke the Bridge, and 
ſo left the River Avon at his Back, he 


might be able, by quick Marches, 
a 


rt of the Army, 


fight with Jaller, and to proſecute 
Upon this, good 
Reſolution, Care was taken for all the 


Boats to come both from Bridgenorth, 


and Worceſter, that the Foot might, 
with the more Speed and Eaſe, be 
carried thither; all which ſucceeded 
to Wiſh. Inſomuch, that che next 
Day, being embark'd early in the 
Morning, the Foot arriv'd ſo ſoon at 
Worceſter, that they might very well 
have march'd that Night to Eveſham, 
but that many ofthe Horſe, which were 
quarter'd beyond Bewdley, towards 
Bridgencrth, could not poſſibly march 
at that rate, nor come ſoon enough; fo 
that it was neceſſary that both Horſe 
and Foot ſhould remain that Night 
together at Worceſter ; which they 


did accordingly. 


The next Morning the King found 
no Cau'e to alter any Thing in his for- 
mer Reſolution; and receiy'd good 
Intelligence, that Haller, without 


knowing any thing of his Motion, re- 


main'd till in his old Quarters; 
whereupon he march'd very faſt to 
Eveſham; nor would he ſtay. there; 


but gave Order for the Horſe and 


Foot, without Delay, to march 


through it; after he had provided for A 
the breaking down the Bridge, and 
made the Inabitants of the Town pay 


two hundred Pounds; for their Ala- 
cCrtity 
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crity in the Reception of aller ; and 


| likewiſe compelled them to deliver a 


thouſand Pair of Shocs for the Uſe of 


the Soldiers; which, without long 
Pauſe, they ſubmitted to, and per- 


form'd. Then the Army march'd 


that Night to Broadway, where they 


quarter'd; and very early the next 
Morning, they mounted the Hills 
near Camden; and there they had 
Time to breathe, and to look with 
Pleaſure on the Places they had paſſed 


through; having now left Waller, 


and the ill Ways he muſt paſs, far e- 
nough behind; for even in that Seaſon 
of the Year, the Ways in that Vale 


Now the King ſent Colonel Field. 


ing, and leſt he ſhould miſcarry (for 
both from Gloceſter, Tewkeſbury, and 


Sudely-Caſtle, the Enemy had many 


Scouts abroad) two or three other 
Meſſengers, to the Lords of the Coun- 


cil at Oxford, to let them know of 
his happy Return; and that he meant 


to quarter that Night at Burford; and 


the next at Vhitney; where he did 
expect, that all his Foot, with their 


Colours and Cannon, would meet 


him; which, with unſpeakable Joy, 
they did. Sothat, on Thurſdaythe twen- 


tieth of June, which was within ſeven- 


teen Days after he had left Oxford in 


that diſconſolate Condition, the King 


found himſelf in the Head of his Ar- 
my, from which he had been ſo. ſe- 
ver'd, after ſo many Accidents and 


melancholick Perplexities, to- which 
Majeſty has been ſeldom expoſed. 
Nor can all the Circumſtances of that 


Peregrination be too particularly, and 
punctually ſet down. 


For as they ad- 
miniſter'd much Delight after they 


were paſſed, and gave them great 


Argument of acknowledging God's 


good Providence in the Pretervation 


of the King, and, in a mannner, 


ſnatching him as a Brand out of the 
Fire, redeeming him out of the Hands 
of the Rebels; ſo it cannot be un- 
grateful, or without ſome Pleaſure to 
Poſterity, to ſee the moſt exact Rela- 
tion of an Action ſo full of Danger in 
all Reſpects, and of an-Eſcape 10 re- 
markable. And now the King thought 


_ himſelf in a Poſture pot only to abide 


Waller, if he approach'd towards him, 


but to follow and find him out, if he 


had a mind, or did endeavour to de- 
cline fighting with his Majeſty. _ 

In the ſhort Time the King had 
been abſent, the Garriſon at Oxford 
was not idle. When the King in the 
Spring had prepared for the Field, 
and in order. thereunto had drawn out 


the Garriſon at Reading, it was thought 


to no Purpoſe to keep leſſer Garriſons, 
at a lefs Diſtance from Oxford; and 


thereupon the Garriſon at Baſtal. 
Houſe, reputed a ſtrong Place, upon 
the Edge of Oxforaſpire and Bucking- 


hamſhire, was appointed to demoliſh 
the Works and Fortifications, and to 


retire, and joyn with the Army: 


Which was no ſooner done, but the 


Garriſon at Ayleſoury, that had felt 


the Effects of the others ill Neigh- 
bourhood, POLES the Place, and 
put à Garriſon into it; which after 


the King had left Oxford, and both 


the Armies of Eſex and Waller, were 


gore from before it, gave little leſs 


Trouble to that City, and obſtructed 


the Proviſions which ſhould come thi- 


ther, almoſt as. much as one of the 
Armies had done. This brought 
great Complaints and Clamour from 
the Country, and from the Town, to 
the Lords of the Council; and was 
ever made an Excuſe for their nor 
complying with the Commands they 


ſent out, for Labourers to work upon 


the Fortifications; which was the 
principal Work in hand; or for any 
other Service of the Town, When 


both Armies were drawn off to ſuch a 


Diſtance in following the King, that 
there ſeem'd for the preſent no rea- 
ſonable Apprehenſion of being beſieg- 


ed, the Lords conſider'd of a Remedy 


to apply to this Evil from Boa! 
Houſe ; and receiving Encouragemenc 
from Colonel Gage, who offer'd to 


undertake the reducing it, they ap- 


pointed a Party of commanded Men 
of the Foot, which the King had left 
there, with three Pieces of Cannon, 
and a Troop of Horſe of the Town, 
to obey his Orders, who, by the break 
of Day, appear'd before the Place; 
and in a ſhort Time, wich little Re- 
ſiſtance, got Poſſeſſion of the Church, 
and the Out-Hauſes, and then batter'd 
the Houſe itſelf witch his Cannon; 
which they within would not long en- 
dure; but deſir'4 a Parley. Upon 
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which the Houſe was render'd, with 
the Ammunition, one Piece of Ord- 
nance, which was all they had; and 
much good Proviſion of Victual; and 
had Liberty given them to go away 
with their Arms, and Horſes; very 
_eaſy Conditions for ſo ſtrong a Poſt; 
which was obtain'd with the Loſs of 
one Inferior Officer, and two or three 
Common Men. Here the Colonel 


left a Garriſon, that did not only de- 


fend Oxford from thoſe miſchievous 
Incurſions, but did very near ſupport 
itſelf, by the Contribution it drew 
from Buckinghamfhire, beſides the Prey 
it frequently took from the very 
_ - Neighbourhood of Ayleſbury. 

Ihe Earlof Eſſex, by ſlow and eaſy 
Marches, and without any Oppoſition 
or Trouble, enter'd into Dor/etfhrre ; 
and by the great Civility, knd Affabi- 
lity towards all Men; and the very 


good Diſcipline in his Army, wrought 
Inſo- 


very much upon the People. 
much that his Forces rather encreaſed 
than diminiſh'd; which had, during 
his being beſore Oxford, been much 
leſſen'd, not only by the Numbers 
which were kill'd and hurt, but by 
the running away of many, whilſt the 
ſbarp Encounters continued at G0. 
cvorth Bridge. It can hardly be ima- 
gin'd, how great a Difference there 
was in the Humour, Diſpoſition, and 
Manner of the Army under Eſſex, 


and the other under Waller, in their 


Humanity towards the People; and 
conſequently, in the Reception they 
found among them; the Demeanour 
and Carriage of thoſe under Weller 
being much more ungentlemanly, 
and barbarous, than that of the other : 


2ſides that the People, in all Places, 


were not without ſome Affection, and 
even Reverence towards the Earl, who, 
as well upon his own Account, as the 
Memory of his Father, had been al- 
ways univerſally popular. | 
When he came to Blanford, he had 
a great mind to make hiniſelf Maſter 
of " Weymhonth, if he could compaſs it 
without engaging his Army before it; 
which he reſolv'd not to do; however, 
it was little out of his Way to paſs 
near it. 
Governor of Veymoutb, was made 
choice of for that Command, upon 
the Opinion of his Courage and Dex- 
102 ; | 


Colonel Aſbburnbhan, then 
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terity; and, to make Way for him. 


Sir Anthony Alley Cooper, had been, 
the Year befarez removed from that 
Charge; and was thereby ſo much 
diſobliged, that he quitted the King's 
Party, and gave himſelf up, Body and 
Soul, to the Service of the Parliament, 


with an implacable Animoſity againſt 


the Royal Intereſt. The Colonel had 
been intent upon other Things, and 
not enough ſollicitous to finiſh the 
Fortifications, which were not ſtrong 
enough to defy an Army, yet too 
ſtrong to be deliver'd upon the Ap- 
proach of one. 


I-ſhall ſay the leſs of 
this Matter, becauſe the Governor af- 


ter wards preſſed to have the whole ex- 
amin'd before a Council of War, 
where he produced a Warrant, under 


the Hand of Prince Maurice, That, 


the Town being untenable, be ſhould, 
upon the Advance of the Earl of Eſſex, 


put a ſufficient Sirength into Portland 


Caſtle, and retire tbither; which he 
had done; and was, by the Council 
of War, abſolv'd ſrom any Crime. 
Let, the Truth is, however abſolv'd, 


he loſt Reputation by it; and was 


thought to have left the Town too 


ſcon, though he meant to have re- 
turn'd again, after he had viſited 


Portland. But in the mean Time the 


Townſmen mutiny'd, and ſent to the 
Earl of Eſex when he was near the 


Town; ' whereupon he came thither, 


which otherwiſe he would not have 
done; and gave the Garriſon leave 
to march with their Arms to Prince 
Maurice; and ſo became Maſter of 
I/eymoutb 3 and leaving Men enough 
out of the Country to x it, with- 
out any Delay, he proſecuted his 
March to Lyme; from whence Prince 
Maurice, upon the News. of the Lofs 
of Weymouth, had retired with Haſte 
enough towards Exeter, with a Body 
of full five.and twenty hundred Foot, 
and eighteen hundred Horſe; After 
he had put a Gariſon of five 3 
Men into Wareham, and with ſome 
Loſs of Reputation, for having laid ſo 
long vith ſuch a Strength before ſo 
be and untenable Place, wiehsut re- 
ducing it. 

As ſoon as the King had PR) his 


Army at Whitney, which now conkiſt- 
ed of full five thouſand and five hun- 
dred Foot, and very near four thou- 
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as if he knew that this Way of proceed+ - 
ing would be very much approv'd of by 
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ſand Horſe, - with a convenient Train 
of Artillery, he reſolv'd no longer to 


live upon his own Quarters, which 
had been 'too much waſted by Friends 
and Enemies; but to viſit the Enemy's 
Country; and ſo the next Day, he 
march'd towards Buckingham ; where 
he would ſtav and expect Waller (of 
whoſe Motion he yet heard nothing) 
and from whence, if he appear'd not, 
his Majeſty might enter into the aſſo- 
ciated Counties, and fo: 
Northward, if upon Intelligence from 
on he found it reaſonable. Whilſt 
t 

thought himſelf now in a good Con- 
dition to fight with the Enemy (his 
Troops every Day bringing in Store 
of Proviſions, and, being now in a 
Country where they were not expect- 
ed, met with many Cart-loads of 
Wine, Grocery, and Tobacco, which 
were paſſing, as in ſecure Roads, from 


London to Coventry, and Warwick; all 


which were very welcome to Bucking- 


ham) a new and unexpected Trouble 
fell upon him by the ill Humour and 


Faction in his own Army. WVilmot 

continued ſtill ſullen and perverſe, and 
every Day grew more inſolent; and 
hat contracted ſuch an Animoſity a- 
gainſt the Lord Dig), and the Ma- 
ſter of the Rolls, that he perſwaded 


many of the Officers of the Army, e- 
ſpecially of the Horſe, where he was 


moſt- entirely obey'd, to joyn in a 
Petition to the King, That thoſe tevo 
Counſellors might be excluded, and be no 
more preſent in Councils of War; 
which they promiſed to do. | 
VMoaller remain'd ſtill in Forceſter- 
Hire; upon which it was again con- 
ſulted, what the King was to do. 
Some propoſed, the marching pre- 
ſently into the aſſociated Counties; 
others, to loſe no Time in endeavour- 
ing to joyn with Prince Rupert. 
Wilmot, without ever communicating 
it with the King, poſitively adviſed, 
that they might preſently march towards 
London, and now both their Generals, 
and Armies were far from them, make 
Tryal what their true Affection was; and 
that, when the Army was marched as 
far as St. Albans, the King ſhould 
ſend ſuch a gracious Meſſage both to the 
Parliament, and City, as was moſt like 
fo prevail upon them; and concluded, 


proceed 


King ſtaid at Buckingham, and 


the Army. This extravagant Motion, 
with all the Circumſtances of it, trou- 


| bled the King very much; yet he 


thought net fit abſolutely to reje it, 
left it might promote that Petition, 
which . he knew was framing among 
the Officers; but wiſhed them, That 
fuch a Meſſage ſhould be prepared, and 
then that the would communicate both 
that, and what concern*d his March to- 
wards London, to the Lords of the 
Council at Oxford; that in ſo weighty 


an Affair he might receive their Counſel. 
To that Purpoſe the Lord Digby, and 


the Maſter of the Rolls, were ſent to 
Oxford; who, after two Days, re- 
turn*d without any Approbation of the 
March, or the Meſſage by the Lords. 
But all that Intrigue fell of itſelf, upon 
the ſure Intelligence, That Waller 
bad left Worceſterſhire, and marched, 


with what (peed be Could, to find bis 


Majeſty ; which gave new Argument 
of Debate. | 

When the King had ſo dexterouſly 
deceiv*d, and eluded him by his quick 
Marches to and from Worceſter, Wal. 
ler, who had not timely Information 


of it, and leſs ſuſpected it, thought it 


not to the Purpoſe to tire his Ariny 
with long Marches in hope to. over- 
take him; but firſt ſhew'd it at all 
the Walls of Worceſter, to terrify that 
City, which had contemn*d his Power 
a Year before, when it was not ſo well 


able to reſiſt it. But he quickly diſ- 


cern'd he could do no good there: 


Then he march'd towards Gloceſter, 


having ſent to Colonel Maſſey to ſend 
him ſome Men out of Glocefter ; which 
he being a Creature of Eſſex's refuſed 


to do. Upon this Denial, he march- 
ed into Warwickſhire; and appointed 
his Rendezvous in Keinton Field, the 
Place where the firſt Battle was fought. 
There he receiv*d an Addition of ſe- 
ven Troops of Horſe, and about ſix 


hundred Foot, from FVarwich and 


from Coventry, with eleven Pieces of 
Ordnance. With this Recruit he 
marched confidently towards the 


King; of which his Majeſty being 
inform'd, that he might the ſooner 
meet him, he marched with his Army 
to Brackley, when Waller was near 
Coming 
ſbortly 


Banbury ; and the Armies 
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ſhortly in view of each other, upon a 
fair Sun- ſhine in the Afternoon, after 
a very wet Morning, both endea- 
vour*d to poſſeſs a Piece of Ground 
they well knew to be of Advantage; 
which being nearer to Waller, and the 
King paſſing his whole Army through 


the Town of Banbury, before he could 
Mile below Cropredy-Bridge, and to 
fall upon the Rear of all, Timely 


could come to it, Waller had firſt his 
Men. upon it in good Order of Battle, 
before the King could reach thither: 
So that the King lay that Night in 
the Field, half a Mile Eaſt of Bau- 
bury, the River of Cherwel being be- 
tween the two Armies. 7” 


draw off from the Advantage Ground, 
where he had ſtood two Days; and in 
order thereunto, . marched away, as if 
he would enter farther into Nortbamp- 
tonſhire : And he no ſooner moved, 
bur Waller likewiſe drew off from his 


Ground, and coaſted on the other 


Side of the River, but at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance, that it was thought he had no 
mind to be engaged. The Van of 
the King's Army was led by the Ge- 
neral, and Wilmot : In the Body was 
the King, and the Prince, and the 
Rear conſiſted of one thouſand com- 
manded Foot, under Colonel Thelwell, 
with the Earl of Norihampton's and 
the Earl of Cleveland's Brigades of 
Horſe. And, that the Enemy might 
not take any Advantage, a Party of 
Dragoons was ſent to keep Cropredy- 


Bridge, untill the Army was paſſed 
The Army marching in 


beyond it. 
this Order, Intelligence was brought 
to the King, That there was a Body of 
three hundred Horſe, within leſs than 
iwo Miles of the Van of the Army, 
that march'd to joyn with Waller; and 


that they might be eaſily cut off, if the 


Army menaed their Pace. Whereup- 
on, Orders were ſent to the foremoſt 
Horſe, That they ſhould move faſter, 
the Van and the Middle having the 
{ame Directions, without any Notice 
Ziven to the Rear. 
diſcern'd the great Diſtance that was 
ſuddenly grown between the King's 


Body and his Rear, and preſently ad- 


vanced with fifteen hundred Horſe, 


one thouſand Foot, and eleven Pieces 


of Cannon, to Cropredy- Bridge, which 


nere quickly too ſtrong for the Dra-. 
| ſhort Encounter, made a Stand under 


godons that were left to keep it, and 


| confirm'd by 
The King reſolv'd to make Waller 


Rear. 


ders; but the Earl, led by his own 


Waller quickly 


which made a very faint Reſiſtance . 
So that this Party advanted above 


half a Mile, purſuing their Deſign of 


cutting. off the King's Rear, before 
they ſhould he able to get up to the 
Body of the Army. To facilitate this 
Execution, he had ſent one thouſand 
Horſe more, to paſs over at a Ford a 


Notice being given of this to the Earl 


of Cleveland, who was in the Van of 


that Diviſion, and of the Enemy's 
having paſſed at Cropredy (which was 
the running of the 
Horſe, and ſcatter'd Foot) and that 


there ſtood two Bodies of Horſe with- 
out moving, and faced the Army: 


Thereupon the Earl preſently drew up 
his Brigade to a riſing Ground that 
faced that Paſs, where he diſcern'd a 


great Body of the Rebels Horſe drawn 


up, and ready to have fallen upon his 
It was no Time to expect Or- 


great Spirit, charged preſently that 
Body with great Fury, which ſuſtain'd: 
ir not with equal Courage; loling a 
Cornet, and many Priſoners, _ 
This Alarm had quickly reach'd 


the King, who ſent to the Van to re- 


turn, and himſelf drew up thoſe about 
him, to a little Hill beyond the 
Bridge; where he ſaw the Enemy pre- 
paring for a ſecond Charge upon the 
Earl of Cleveland. The King com- 

manded the Lord Bernard Stuart, a 
valiant young Gentleman, who com- 
manded his own Guards, 10 make 
haſte to the Aſſiſtance of the Rear; and, 
iu his Way, to Charge thoſe wo Bodies 
of Horſe which faced his Majeſty. He, 
with above.a hundred of gallant and 
ſtout Gentlemen, return'd inſtantly 
over the Bridge, and made haſte ro--_ 


wards ' thoſe two Bodies of Horſe ; 
who, ſeeing their Fellows routed b 


the Earl of Cleveland, were then ad- 


vancing to Charge him in the Flank, 


as he was following the Execution. 
But the Preſence of this Troop made 
them change their Mind; and, after a 


very little Stay, accompany their Fel- | 


lows in their Flight; which very 


much facilitated their Defeat, that 


quickly enſued, _ Cn Gs 
The Earl of Cleveland, after his 
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a great Aſh (where the King had but 
half an Hour before ſtay'd and din'd) 
not underſtanding what the Enemy 
could mean by advancing ſo faſt, and 
then flying ſo ſoon; when he perceiv'd 
a Body of their Horſe of ſixteen Cor- 
nets, and as many Colours of Foot, 
placed within the Hedges, and all 
within Muſquet-ſhot of him, and ad- 
vancing upon him; which he like- 
wiſe did upon tbem with notable 
Vigour; and having ſtood their Muſ- 
quet and Carabine-ſhot, being reſo- 
lutely ſeconded by all the Officers of 
kis Brigade, that he routed both Horſe 
and Foot, and chaſed them with good 
Execution beyond their Cannon : All 
which, being eleven Picces, were ta- 
ken; with two Barrigadoes of Wood, 
which were drawn upon Wheels, and 
in each ſeven ſmall Braſs and Leather 


Guns, charg'd with Caſe-ſhot ; moſt 
of their Canoneers were kill'd, and 
the General of their Ordnance taken 


Priſoner. This Man, one Meemes, 
a Scolch- Man, had been as much oblig- 


ed by the King, as a Man of his Con- 


dition could be, and in a manner very 
unpopular : For he was made Ma- 
ſter Gunner of England, with a Pen- 
ſion of three hundred Pounds per an- 


num for his Life (which was looked 
upon as ſome Diſreſpect to the Engliſo 


Nation) and having never done the 


King the leaſt Service, he took the 


flirſt Opportunity to Diſſerve him; 


and having been engaged againſt him, 


from the Beginning of the Rebellion, 
he was now preferr*d by them, for his 
eminent Diſloyalty, to be General of 
the Ordnance, in the Army of Sir 
William Waller ; who was very much 


adviſed by him in all Matters of Im- 


rtance. Beſides Weemes, there was 
taken Prifoner Baker, Lieutenant 
Colonel to Sir William Waller*s own 
Regiment, and five or ſix Lieutenant 
- Colonels, . and Captains, of as good 
Names as were amongſt them; with 


many Lieutenants, Enſigns, and Cor- 


, nets, Quarter-Maſters z and above one 
hundred Common Soldiers; many 
more being ſlain in the Charge. The 
Earl purſued them as far as the Bridge; 
Over which he forced them to retire, 
in ſpight of their Dragoons, which 
were placed there to make good their 


Retreat: All which Bed with them, 
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who had raiſed, 


or before. And ſo the Ear] having 
clear*d that Side of the River, and not 
knowing how far he was from 'the 


Army, retired, - as he had good Rea- 


ſon to do; having loft in this notable 
Action, two Colonels, Sir Milliam 
Boleler, and Sir William Clarke, both 
Gentlemen of Kent, of fair Fortunes, 
and arm'd their 
Regiments at their own Charge; who 
were both kilPd dead upon the Place, 
with one Captain more of another 
Regiment, and not above fourteen 
Common Soldiers : 
At the ſame Time, the Earl of Nor- 
thampton diſcover'd that Party of the 
Enemies Horſe, which had' found a 
Paſſage over the River a Mile below, 
to follow him in the Rear; and pre- 
ſently faced about with thoſe Regi- 


ments of his Brigade. Upon which, 


without enduring the Charge, the 
whole Body betook themſelves to 
Flight, and got over the Paſs they 
had ſo newly been acquainted with, 
with little Loſs, becauſe i hey prevented 
the Danger; though many of them, 
when they were got over, continued 
their Flight ſo far, as if they were 
ſtill purſued, that they never return'd 
again to their Army. The Lord Ber- 


nard, with the King's Troop, ſeeing 


there was no Enemy left on that Side, 
drew up in a large Field, oppoſite to 
the Bridge; where he ſtood, whilſt 
the Cannon, on the other Side, play'd 
upon him, untill his Majeſty and the 
reſt of the Army paſſed by them, and 
drew into a Body upon the Fields near 


Wilſcot. Waller inftantly quitted 


Cropredy and Hanwell, oppoſite to 
the King's Quarters about a Mile; 
the River of Cherwel, and ſome 
low Grounds, being between both 
Armies; which had a full View of 

each other. | | 
It was now about three of the 
Clock in the Afternoon, the Weather 
very fair, and very warm (it bein 

the 29th Day of June) and the King's 
Army being now together, his Ma- 
jeſty refolv*d ro proſecute his good 
Fortune, and to go to the Enemy, 
ſince they would not come to him: 


And to that Purpoſe, ſent two good 


Parties, to make Way for him to paſs 
both at Cropredy- Bridge, and the o- 
ther Paſs, a Mile below; over which 
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the Enemy had ſo newly paſſed :. 


Both which Places were ſtrongly guard- 
ed by them. To Cropredy they ſent 
ſuch ſtrong Bodies of Foot, to relieve 
each other as they ſhould be. preſſed, 
that thoſe ſent by the King thither, 
could make no Impreſſion upon them; 
but were repulſed, till the Night 
came, and ſevered them ; all Parties 
being tired with the Duty of the Day. 
But they who were ſent to the other 
Paſs, a Mile below, after a ſhort Re- 
ſiſtance, gained it, and a Mill ad- 
joyning ; where, after they had kilPd 
ſome, they took the reſt Priſoners; 
and from thence, did not only defend 
themſelves, that, and the next Day, 
but did the Enemy much Hurt; ex- 
petting {t1]] that their Fellows ſhould 
maſter the other Paſs, that ſo they 
might advance together, 

When both Armies had ſtood upon 
the ſame Ground, and in the ſame 
Poſture, for the Space of two Days, 
they both drew off to a greater Di- 
ſtance from each other; and from 
that Time, never ſaw each other. It 
then quickly appear'd, by Waller's 
ſtill keeping more aloof from the 
King, and his marching up and down 


from Buckingham, ſometimes towards 


Northampton, and ſometimes towards 
Warwick, that he was without other 
Deſign, than of recruiting his Army; 
and that the Defeat of that Day at 
Cropredy was much greater than it 
then appear'd to be; and that it 5 
broke the Heart of his Army. And 


it is very probable, that if the King, 
after he had reſted and refreſhed his 


Men three or four Days, which Was 
very neceſſary, in regard they were 
exceedingly tired with continual Duty, 
beſides that the Proviſions would not 
hold longer in the ſame Quarters, 
had follow'd Waller, when it was evi- 
dent he woul | not follow the King, he 
might havedeſtroy'd that Army without 
nghting : 
without its being purſued, that within 
fourteen Days after that Action at 
Cropredy, Waller's Army, that before 
conſiſted of eight thouſand, was ſo 
much waſted, that there remain*d not 
with him halt that Number. 

But the Truth is, from the Time 
that the King diſcover'd that mutinous 
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For it appear*d afterwards, 


E 
Spirit in the Officers, govern'd by Wil- 


mot, at Buckingham, he was unſatisfied 
with the Temper of his own Army, 


and did not deſire a thorough Engage- 
ment, till he had a little Time to re- 


form ſome, whom he reſolv'd never 
more heartily to truſt; and to unde- 
ceive others, who, he knew, were 


miſled without any Malice, or Inten- 


tion. But when he now found him- 
ſelf ſo much at Liberty from two 
great Armies, which had ſo ſtreight- 


ly encompaſſed him, within little 


more than a Month; and that he had, 
upon the Matter, defeated one of 


them, and reduced it to a State, in 
which it could, for the preſent, do 
him little Harm; his Heart was 
at no Eaſe, with Apprehenſion of 


the terrible Fright the Queen would 
be in (who was newly deliver'd of a 
Daughter, that was afterwards mar- 


ried to the Duke of Orleans) when ſhe 
ſaw the Earl of Efex before the Walls 


of Exeter, and ſhould be at the ſame 
Time inform'd, that Waller was with 
another Army in Purſuit of himſelf, 
His Majeſty reſolv'd therefore, with 


all poſſible Expedition, to follow the 
Earl of Eſſex, in hopes that he ſhould 


be able to fight a Battle with him, 
before Waller ſhould be in a Condi- 


tion to follow him: And his own 


Strength would be much improv'd, 


by a Conjunction with Prince Mau- 
rice; who, though he retired before 


Eſſex, would be well able, by the 


North of Devonſhire, to meet the 


King, when he ſhould know that he 
march'd that Way. ns 

His Majeſty had no ſooner taken 
this Reſolution, than he gave Notice 
of it to the Lords of the Council at 
Oxford; and ſent an Expreſs into the 
Weſt, to inform the Queen of it; 


who, by the Way, carried Orders 


to the Lord Hopton, To draw what 


Men he could out of Monmouthſhire, 
and South Wales into Briſtol; bat 


himſelf might meet his Majeſty with as 


many as he could poſſibly draw out of 


that Garriſon. So, without any De- 
lay, the whole Army, with what Ex- 
pedition was poſſible, march'd towards 
the Weſt over the Cotſwold to Ciren- 
ceſter; and ſo to Bath; where he ar- 
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rived on the 15th Day of 7uly, and 
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ſtay*d there one whole Day, to refreſh 
his Army; which ſtood enough in need 
of it. 3 8 

The King had ſcarce march'd two 
Days Weſtward, when he was fur- 
prized with ill News from the North; 
for, after he had, by an Expreſs from 
Oxford, receiv'd Intelligence, That 
Prince Rupert had not only reliev'd 
York, but totally defeated the Scots, 
with many Particulars to confirm it (all 
which was ſo much believ'd there, 
that they had made publick Fires of 
Joy for the Victory) he now receiv'd 
quite contrary Information, and was 


too ſurely convinced, that his whole 


Army was defeated. It was very true, 
that, after many great and noble 
Actions perform'd by Prince Rupert 
in the Relief of Latham, and the Re- 


duction of Bolton, and all other Places, 


in that large County (Mancheſter on- 
ly excepted) in which the Rebels loſt 
very many, much Blood having been 
ſhed, in taking Places by Aſſault, 


which were too obſtinately defended ; 


the Prince had march'd out of Lan- 
caſbire with ſo ern Reputation, and 

had given his Orders ſo effectually to 
Goring, who lay in Lincolnſhire with 
that Body of Horſe that belong'd to 
the Marquis of Netocaſtle's Army, 
that they happily joyn'd him; and 


march'd together towards 7ork, with 


ſuch Expedition, that the Enemy was 
ſo ſurprized, that they found it neceſ- 
ſary to raiſe the Siege in Confuſion e- 
nough; and leaving one whole Side 


of the Town free, drew to the other 


Side, in great Diſorder and Conſter- 
nation; there being irreconcileable 
Differences, and Jealouſies, between 


the Officers, and, indeed, between 
the Nations: The Englifþ reſolving 


to joyn no more with the Scots, and 
they, on the other Side, as weary of 
their Company, and Diſcipline; ſo 


that the Prince had done his Work; 


and if he had fat ſtill, ' the Enemies 
great Army would have moulder'd to 
nothing, and been expoſed to any 
Advantage his Highneſs would take 
F | | 

But the diſmal Fate of the King- 
dom would not permit ſo much Sobri- 
ety of Counſel: One Side of the 
Town was no fooner free, by which 
there was an entire Communication 
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with thoſe in the Town, and all Pro- 
viſion brought in abundantly out of 
the Country; but the Prince, without 
conſulting with the Marquis of New- 
caſtle, or any of the Officers within 
the Town, ſent for all the Soldiers to 


draw out, and put the whole Army in 


Battalia, on that Side where the Ene- 


my was drawn up; who had no other 


Hope to preſerve them, but a preſent 
Bittle, to prevent the Reproaches and 
Mutinies which diſtracted them. And 

though that Party of the King's Horſe 
which charged the Scots, ſo totally 
routed and defeated their whole Army, 
that they fled all Ways for many 
Miles together, and were knock'd on 
the Head, and taken Priſoners by the 
Country, and Leſhy their General fled 
ten Miles, and was taken Priſoner by 
a Conſtable (from , whence the News 


of the Victory was ſpeedily brought to 


Newark, and thence ſent by an Ex- 
preſs to Oxford; and fo receiv*'d and 
ſpread as aforeſaid) yet the Zpliſh 
Horſe, commanded by Fairfax and 
Cromwell, charged ſo well, and in 
ſuch excellent Order, being no ſooner 
broken than they rallied again, and 
charged as briſkly, that, though both 
Fairfax and Cromwell were hurt, and 
both above the Shoulders, and many 
good Officers Kkill'd, they prevailed 
over that Body of Horſe which oppo- 
ſed them, and totally routed, and be at 
them off the Field; and almoſt the 


whole Body of the Marquis 'of New 


caftle's Foot were cut off. | 
The Marquis himſelf, and his brave 
Brother, Sir Charles Cavendiſh, charg- 
ed in the Head of a Troop of Gentle- 
men, who came out of the Town with 
him, with as much Gallantry and 
Courage, as Men could do. But it 


was ſo late in the Evening before the 


Battle begun, that the Night quickly 
fell upon them; and the Generals re- 
turn'd into the Town, not enough 
knowing their own Loſs, and per- 
form'd very few Compliments to each 
other, They who moſt exactly de- 
ſcribe that - unfortunate Battle, and 
mor unfortunate abandoning that 
whole Country, by Prince Kuperi's 
haſty Departure with all his Troops, 
and the Marquis of Newcaſtle's as ha- 
fty Departure to the Sea-fide, and 
taking Ship, and tranſporting himſelf 
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out of the Kingdon, and all the ill 


Conſequences thereupon, give ſo ill 
an Account of any Conduct or Diſ- 


cretion, in the Managery of that At- 
fair, that, as I can take no Pleaſure 
in writing of it, ſo Poſterity would 
receive little Pleaſure, or Benefit, in 
the moſt particular Relation of it. 
This may be ſaid of it, that the like 
was never done, or heard, or read of 
before ; that two great Generals, 
whereof one had ſtill a good Army 
lefr, his Horſe, by their not having 
perform'd their Duty, remaining 
upon the matter entire, and much the 
greater Part of his Foot having reti- 
red into the Town, the great Execu- 
tion having fallen upon the Northern 
Foot; and the other, having the ab- 
ſolute Commiſſion over the Northern 
Counties, and very many conſiderable 


Places in them ſtill remaining under 


his Obedience, ſhould bqth agree in 
nothing elſe, but in leaving that good 


City, and the whole Country, as a 


Prey to the Enemy; who had not yet 
the Courage to believe that they had 
the Victory; the Scots having been 
ſo totally routed (as hath been 
ſaid before) their General made 


Priſoner by a Conſtable, and detained 


in Cuſtody, till moſt Part of the next 
Day was paſt ; and moſt of the Offi- 
cers, and Army, having march'd, or 


run above ten Miles Northward, be- 


fore they had News that they might 
ſecurely return: And though the 
Horſe under Fairfax and Cromwell 
had won the Day, yet they were both 
much wounded, and many others of 
the beſt Officers kill'd, or ſo maim'd 
that they could not, in any ſhort 
Time, have done more Hurt: So 
that if there had been any Agreement 
to have concealed their Loſs, there 
might probably many Advantages 
have appear'd, which were not at the 
Inſtant in View; however, they 
might both have done that as ſecurely 
afterwards, as they did then unſea- 
ſonably. Ro | 
But neither of them were Friends to 
ſuch Deliberation ; but, as ſoon as they 
were refreſtd with a little Sleep, they 
both ſent a Meſſenger to each other, 
almoſt at the ſame Time; the one, 
That he was reſolv'd, that Morning, 
to march away with bis Horſe, and as 


many Foot as he bad left; and the 
other, That he would, in that Inſtant, 
repair to the Sea-fide, and tranſport 
himſelf beyond the Seas ; both which 
they immediately perform'd; the 


Marquis making haſte to Scarborough, 


there embark'd in a poor Veſſel, and 
arriv'd at Hamburgh : The Prince, 
with his Army, begun his March the 
ſame Morning towards Cheſter. And 


ſo York was left to the Dilcretion of 


Sir Thomas Glembam, the Governor 
thereof, to do with it as he thought 
fit; being in a Condition only to de- 
liver it up with more Decency, not-to 
defend it againſt an Enemy that 
would require it. 8 

Whereas, if Prince Rupert had 
ſtay'd with the Army he march'd 
away with, at any reaſonable Diſtance, 
it would have been long before the 
Jealouſies, and Breaches, which were 
between the Engliſh and Scotch Ar- 
mies, would have been enough com- 
poled to have agreed upon the renew- 
ing the Siege; ſuch great Quantities 


of Proviſion Fong already brought 


into the Town: And the Scots talk- 


ed of nothing but returning into their 


own Country, where the Marquis of 
Montroſe had kindled already a Fire, 
which the Parliament of Edinburgh 
could not quench. But the certain In- 


telligence, That the Prince was marchd 


away without Thought - of returning, 


and that the Marquis had embark'd him- 
elf, reconciled them fo far, that, after 


two Days, thty return'd to their Poſts 


they had before had in the Siege; and 
ſo ſtreighten'd the Town, that the 


Governor, when he had no Hope of 


Relief, within a Fortnight was com- 
pelled to deliver it up, upon as good 
Articles for the Town, and the Gen- 


try that were in it, and for himſelf, 
and the few Soldiers he had left, as he 
could propoſe: And ſo he march'd 
with all his Troops to Carliſie; which 
he afterwards bs 5 0 with very re- 


markable Circumſtances of Courage, 


Induſtry, and Patience. 


The Times afterwards grew ſo bad, | 


and the King's Affairs ſucceeded ſo ill, 
that there was no Opportunity to call 
either of thoſe two great Perſons to 
Account for what they had done, or 


what they had left undone. Nor did 


either of them ever think fit to make 
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that he ſuſtain'd the 
tigue of it ſo long, 
broke from it with ſo little Circum- 


7 
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any particular Relation of the Grounds 


of their Proceeding, or the Cauſes of 


their Miſadventures by way of Excuſe 


to the King, or for their own Vindi- 


cation. Prince Rupert, only to his 
Friends, and after the Murder of the 
King, produced a Letter in the King's 
own Hard, which he receiv'd when 


he was npon his March from Lanca- 
ſhire towards York; in which his Ma- 
jeſty ſaid, That bis Affairs were in ſo 


very ill a State, that it would not be 
enough, though his Highneſs raiſed the 
Siege from York, if he had not likewiſe 
beaten the Scotch Army ; which be un- 
derſtood to amount to no leſs than a pe- 
remptory Order jo Fight, upon what 
Diſadvantage ſoever : And added, 


That the Diſadvantage was ſo great, 


the Enemy being ſo much ſuperior in 


Number, it was no Wonder be leſt the 
Day. But as the King's Letter would 


not bear that Senſe, ſo the great- 
eſt Cauſe of the Misfortune was the 
precipitate entring upon the Battle, as 


ſoon as the Enemy drew off; and 


without conſulting at all with 'the 


Marquis of Newcaſtle, and his Officers; 


' who muſt needs know more of the E- 


nemy, and conſequently how they 


were beſt to be dealt with, than his 


Highneſs could do. For he ſaw not 


the Marquis, till, upon his Summons, 
he came into the Field, in the Head 


of a Troop of Gentlemen, as a private 
Captain, when the Battle was ranged; 
and which, after a ſhort Salutation, 
immediately begun, thoſe of the Mar- 


quis's Army, who came out of the 


Town, being placed upon the Ground 


eft by the Prince, and aſſign'd to 


them; which much indiſpoſed both 


Officers and Soldiers to the Work in 
hand, and towards thoſe with whom 
they were to joyn in it. 7 


All that can be ſaid for the Marquis 


is, that he was ſo utterly tired with a 
Condition and Employment ſo con- 
trary to his Humour, Nature, and 
Education, that he did not at all con- 


ſider the Means, or the Way, that 


would let him out of it, and free him 
for ever from having more te do with 


it. And fit was a 7 765 Wonder, 
ſexation and Fa- 
than that he 
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The Loſs of England came ſo'ſoon 
to be lamented, that the Loſs of ork, 
or the too ſoon deſerting the Nor- 
thern Parts, were comparatively no 
more ſpoken of ; and the conſtant and 
noble Behaviour of the Marquis in the 
Change of his Fortune, and his chear- 
ful Submiſſion to all the Streights, 
Neceſſities, and Diſcomforts, Which 
are infeperable from Baniſhment, 
without the leaſt Application to the 
Uſurpers, who were poſſeſſed of his 
whole Eſtate, and upon which they 
committed all imaginable and irrepa- 


rable Waſte, in deſtroying all his 


Woods of very great Value, and who 
were ſtill equally abhorr'd and deſpi- 


ſed by him; with his Readineſs and 


Alacrity again to have embark*d him- 
ſelf in the King's Quarrel, upon the 
firſt reaſonable Occaſion, ſo perfectly 
reconcil'd all good Men to him, that 
they rather obſerv'd, what he had 


done, and ſuffer'd for the King and 


for his Country, without farther inqui- 
ring what he had omitted to do, or 
been overſeen in doing. 

This fatal Blow, which ſo much 
chang'd the King's Condition, that 
till then was very hopeful, made not 
ſuch an Impreſſion upon his Majeſty, 
but that it made him purſue his for- 
mer Reſolution, to follow the Earl of 
Eſſex, with more Impatience; having 
now in truth nothing elſe to do. But 


being inform'd that the Earl had not 
made any long Marches, and that the 


Queen, upon the firſt News of the 


Earl's drawing near, though ſhe had 


been little more than a Fortnight de- 


liver'd, had left Exeter, and was re- 


mov'd into Cornwal ; from whence, 
in a ſhort Time, ſhe embark'd for 


France (the. Prince of Orange having 
ſent ſome Dutch Ships of War, to at- 
tend her Commands in the Harbour 
of Falmouth; and from thence her 


Majeſty tranſported herſelf) his Ma- 
zeſty march'd more ſlowly, that he 
might encreaſe his Army from Briſtol, 
and other Places; making no Doubt, 
but that he ſhould engage the Army 


of the Earl of Eſſex, who was already 


near Exeter, before he ſhould be able 
to return to London, 

'The Earl of Eſſex's good Fortune 
now begun to decline: He had nor 


proceeded with his accuſtom'd Wari- 
. n els, 


neſs and Skill; but run into Laby- 


rinths, from whence he could not diſ- 


intangle himſelf, When he had 
march'd to the Length of Exeter, 
which he had ſome Thought of be- 
ſieging, without any Imagination that 
he could find an Enemy to contend 
with him, having left the King in ſo 
ill a Condition, and Sir William al- 
ler with ſo good an Army waiting up- 
on him, he had the News of the Diſ- 
appointment Sir William Waller had 
receiv*d ; and that the King was come 
with his whole Army into the Weſt 
in Purſuit of him, without being fol- 
low'd by Waller, or any Troops to 
diſquiet or retard his March; which 
exceedingly ſurprized him, and made 
him ſuſpect that the Parliament itſelf 
had betrayed him, and conſpir'd his 
Ruin. 
The Jealouſies were now indeed 


grown very great between them; the 


Parliament looking upon his March 
into the Weſt, and leaving Waller, to 
whom they intended the other Pro- 
vince, to follow the King, but as a 
Declaration that he would no more 
fight againſt the Perſon of the King; 
and the Earl, on the other Side, had 
well obſerv'd the Difference betwixt 
the Care and Aﬀection the Parliament 
expreſſed for, and towards his Army, 
and the other under the Command of 
the Earl of Mancheſter; which they 
ſet ſo great a Price upon, that he 
thought they would not ſo much care 
what became of his. Otherwiſe, it 
could not be poſſible, that upon fo 
little a Bruſh as Waller had ſuſtain'd, 
he could not be able to follow, and 
diſturb the King, in a Country ſo in- 
cioied, as he muſt paſs through. In 
this unexpected Streight, upon the 
firſt Reception of the News, he re- 
ſolv'd to return back, and meet, and 
fight „wich the King, either before he 
ente! a Devorſhire, or elie in Somer- 
Faire ; in either of which Places he 
could not be ſtreighten'd in Room, or 
Previfions, or be compelPd to fight 
in a Place q iſadvantageous, or when 
he had no mind to it; and if he had 
purſued his Reſolution, he had done 
prudently. But the Lord Roverts, 
Who was a general Officer in his Ar- 
mp, of an inſociable Nature and im- 
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ſed the Return of the Army; but 
preſſed, That the Army fhould continue 
zts March to Cornwal; where he un- 
dertook to have ſo great an Intereſt, 

that he made no queſtion, But ibe 
Preſence of the Earl of Eſſex, with bis 
Army, would 4 unite that County 10 
the Parliament*s Service, that it would 


be eaſy to defend the Paſſes into the 


<obole Country in ſuch a Manner, that 
the King's Army ſhould never be able to 
enter into Cornwal, nor to retire out of 
Devonſhire without great Loſs, nor be- 
fore the Parliament would ena more 
Forces upon their Backs. 

The Lord Roberts, though inferior 
in the Army, had much greater Cre- 
dit in the Parliament than the Earl of 
Eſſex; and the Earl did not think 
him very kind to him, he being then 
in great Conjunction with Sir Har 
Vane, whom of all Men the Earl ha- 
ted, and look*d upon as an Enemy. 
He had never been in Cornwal; ſo he 
knew not the Situation of the Country : 
Some of the Officers, and ſome others 
of that Country (as there were with 
him four or five Gentlemen of that 
Country of Intereſt) concurr'd fully 
with the Lord Roberts, and promiſed 
great Matters, if the Army march*d 
thither; whereupon the Earl departed 
from his own Underſtanding, and 
comply'd with their Advice; and ſo 
march'd the direct Way with all his 
Army, Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, 
into that narrow County; and purſued 
Prince Maurice and thoſe Forces, 
which eaſily retir'd Weſtward ; until 
he found himfelf in Streights z where 
we ſhall leave him for the preſent. 

After the King had made a full Stay 
at Exeter, where he found his young 
Daughter, of whom the Queen had 


been ſo lately deliver'd, under the 


Care and Government of the Lady 
Dalkeith, who had been long before 
deſign'd by both their Majeſties to 
that Charge; and having a little re- 
freſn'd and accommodated his Troops, 
he marched directly to Cornwal; 

where he found the Earl of Eſſex in 
ſuch a Part of the Country on the Sea- 
ſide, that he quickly, by the general 
Conflux and Concourſe of the whole 


People, upon which the Earl had been 


perſwaded ſo much to depend, found 
Meons, with very * 0 10 
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to ſtreighten his Quarters, that there 


ſeem'd little Appearance that he could 
poſſibly march away with his Army, 
or compel the King to fight. He 
was, upon the matter, incloſed in, 
and about Foy ; whilſt the King lay 
encamped about Liſtard; and no 
Day paſſed without ſome Skirmiſhes; 
in which the Earl was more d iſtreſſed, 
and many of his principal Offi cers ta- 
ken Priſoners. Here there happen'd 
an Accident that might very well 
have turn'd the King's Fortune, and 
depriv'd him of all the Advantages 
which were then in View. The King 
being always in the Army himſelf, all 
Matters were ſtill debated before him, 
in the Preſence of thoſe Counſellors 
who wereabout him; who, being Men 
of better Underſtandings and better 
_ Expreſſions than the Officers, com- 
monly diſpoſed his Majefty to their 
Opinions, at leaſt kept him from con- 
curring in every Thing which was 
propoſed by the Officers. The Coun- 


ſellors were the Lord Digby, Secre- 


tary of State, and Sir John Colepepper, 
Maſter of the Rolls; of whoſe Judg- 
ment the King had more Eſteem, e- 
ven with Reference to the War, than 
of moſt of the Officers of the Army ; 
which raiſed an implacable Animoſity 
in the whole Army againſt them. 
General Ra2her, who by this Time 
was created Ear! of Brentford, was 
General of the Army; but, as hath 


been ſaid, both by reaſon of his Age, 


and his extreme Deafneſs, was not a 
Man of Council or Words; hardly 
conceiv'd what was propoſed, and as 
confuſedly and obſcurely deliver'd his 
Opinion; and could indeed better 
judge by his Eye than his Ear; and 
in the Field well knew what was to be 
done, 
ral of the Horſe, and at this Time 
the ſecond Officer of the Army, and 
had much more Credit and Au- 
thority in it, than any Man; which 


he had not employ*d to the King's 


Advantage, as his Majeſty belicv'd. 
He was a Man proud and ambitious, 
and incapable of being contented ; an 
ordinary Omcer in Marches, and go- 
verning his Troops. He drank hard, 


and had a great Power over all who 


did ſo, which was a great People. 
He had a more companionable Wit 


upon an old Account, as remembring 


Wilmot was Lieutenant Gene- 
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even than his Rival Gorivg, and ſ way*d 


more among the good Fellows, and 


could by no means endure that the 


Lord Digby, and Sir Fohn Colepepper, 
ſhould have ſo much Credit with the 
King in Councils of War, 
The King had no Kindneſs for him 
the Part he had acted againſt the Earl 
of Strafford : However, he had been 
induced, upon the Accidents which 


happen'd afterwards, to repoſe Truſt 


in him. This Wilmot knew well e- 
nough ; and foreſaw, that he ſhould 
be quickly overſhadow'd in the War; 
and therefore deſired to get out of it, 
by a ſeaſonable Peace; and ſo, in all 
his Diſcourſes, urg*d the Neceſſity of 
It, as he had begun' in Buckingham- 
ſhire; and, That the King cught to 
(end Propoſitions to the Parliament, in 
order to obtain it; and in his March 
had proſecuted his former Deſign by 
ſeveral Cabals among the Officers; 
and diſpoſed them to petition the 
King, To ſend to the Parliament again 


an Offer of Peace; and that, the Lord 


Digby, and Sir John Colepepper, 
might not be permitted to be preſent in 
Councils of War; implying, That if 


this might not be granted, they would 


think of ſome other Way. Which Pe- 
tition, though, by the Wiſdom of 
ſome Officers, it was kept from being 
deliver*d, yet fo provoked the King, 
that he reſolv'd to take the firſt Op- 
portunity to free himſelf from his im- 
petuous Humour; in which good 
Diſpoſition the Lord Digby ceaſed not 
to confirm his Majeſty z and as ſoon 
as the News came of the Northern 
Defeat, and that the Marquis of 
Newcaſtle had left the Kingdom, he 
prevail'd that Goring might be ſent 
for to attend his Majeſty; who then 
propoſed to himſelf to make his Ne- 
phew Prince Rupert General of the 


Army, and Goring General of the 


Horſe, which Milmot could not a- 
vowedly have excepted. againſt, the 


other having been always ſuperior to 


him in Command; and yet would be 
ſuch a-Mortifcation to him, as he 
would never have been able to digeſt. 


Whether his Apprehenſions of this, 
or his reſtleſs and mutinous Humour, 
tranſported him, he gave not the 
King Time enough to proſecute that 
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gracious Method ; but even forced 


him to a rougher Remedy : For dur- 


ing the whole March, he diſcourſed, 
in all Places, That the King muſt ſend 
to the Earl of Eſſex to invite him to a 
Conjunction with him, that ſo the Par- 
lament might be obliged to conſent ts a 


Peace; and pretended, that he had ſo 


good Intelligence in that Army, as to 
know that ſuch an Invitation would 
prove effeftual, and be acceptable to the 


Earl; who, he knew, was unſatisfied 


with the Parliamen!'s Behaviour to- 
wards kim: And he was ſo indiſ- 


creet, as to deſire a Gentleman, with 


whom he had no Intimacy, and who 
had a Paſs to go beyond the Seas, and 
muſt go through the Earl's Quarters, 
That he would remember his Service 10 
the Earl of Eſſex; and aſſure him, that 
the Army ſo much fefir'd Peace, that it 

ſhould not be in the Power of any of 


thoſe Perſons about the King to hinder 


it, if his Lordſhip would treat upon any 
reaſenable Propoſitions, All which 
kind of Carriage and Diſcourſes were 
quickly repreſented, in their full 
Magnitude, to the King by the Lord 
Digby; and his Majeſty's own Aver- 
ſion kindled any Spark into a form'd 


Diſtruſt. So that after the King came 


into Corncwal, and had his whole Ar- 
my drawn up on the Top of the Hill, 
in View of the Earl of Eſſex, who was 
in the Bottom, and a Battle expected 
every Day, npon ſome new Diſcourſe 
Wilmot made out of Pride and Vanity 
(for there was not, in all the former, 


the leaſt form'd Act of Sedition in his 


Heart) the Knight Martial, with the 
Aſſiſtance of Tom Elliot, arreſted him 
in the King's Name of High Treaſon; 
and diſmounted him from his Horſe 
in the Head of all the Troops; put- 


ting a Guard upon him. He was pre- 


ſently ſent Priſoner to Exeter, without 
any other ill Effect, which might ve- 
ry reaſonably have been apprehended 
in ſuch a Conjuncture, when he was 
indeed generally well beloved, and 


none of them for whoſe Sakes he was 


thought to be ſacrificed, were at all 
eſteem'd; yet, I ſay, there was no 
other ill Effects of it than a little 


Murmur, which vaniſhed away. 


The ſame Day that Wilmot was ar- 


reſted, the King remov'd another 


- Gencral Officer of his Army, the 
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Lord Piercy; who had been made 
General of the Ordnance upon very. 
partial, and not enough deliberated 
Conſiderations; and put into that 
Office the Lord Hopton; whoſe Pro- 
motion was univerſally approv*d ; the 


one having no Friend, and the other 
being univerſally belov'd. Beſides, 
the Lord Piercy had heen as much in- 
clined to Mutiny, as the Lord J}:l- 
mot; and was much a bolder Speaker; 
and had none of thoſe Faculties, which 
= other had, of reconciling Men to 
im. 

The very next Day after theſe Re- 

movals, Colonel Goring appear'd; 


who had waited upon the King the 


Night before, at his Quarters, with 
Letters from Prince Rupert: And 
then the Army being drawn up, his 
Majeſty, attended by the principal 
Officers of the Army, rode to every 
Diviſion of the Horſe, and there de- 
clared, That at the Requeſt of his Ne- 
phew Prince Rupert, and upon his 
Reſignation, he made Mr. Goring Ge- 
neral of the Horſe; and commanded 
them all to obey bim; and for the Lord 
Wilmot, although he had, for very 


good Reaſons, juſtly reſtrain'd him for 


the preſent, yet he had not taken away 
from him his Command in the Army; 
which Declaration viſibly raiſed the 
Countenance of the Body of Horſe, 
more than the King was pleaſed with 
obſerving : And the very next Day 


the greateſt Part of the Officers deli- 


ver'd a Petition, That his Majeſty 
would give them ſo much light of the 
Lord Wilmot's Crimes, that they 
might ſee that themſelves were not ſuſ- 
pected, who had ſo long obey'd and ex- 
ecuted his Orders; which is Manifeſta- 
tion enough of the ill Diſpoſition the 
Army was in, when they were even 
in View of the Enemy, and of which 


the King had ſo much Apprehenſion, 


in reſpect of the preſent Poſture he was 
in, that he was too eaſy perſwaded to 
give them a Draught of the Articles, 


by which he was charg'd; which 


though they contain*d ſo many Indiſ- 
cretions, Vanities, and Inſolencies, 
that wiſe and diſpaſſionate Men thought 
he had been proceeded with very juſt- 
ly, yet generally they ſeem'd not to 
make him ſo very black, as he had 
been repreſented to be: And when 

„ the 
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the Articles were ſent to him, he re- 


turn'd ſo ſpecious an Anſwer to them, 
that made many Men think he had 
been proſecuted with ſeverity enough. 
Yet Wilmot himſelf when he ſaw his 
old mortal Enemy Goring put in the 
Command over him, thought himſelf 


incapable of Reparation, or a full 
Vindication 3 and therefore deſir'd 
Leave to retire into France; and had 


preſently a Paſs ſent him to that Pur- 
poſe; of which he made uſe as ſoon as 
e receiv'd it; and ſo tranſported him- 


ſelf out of the Kingdom; which o- 


pen'd the Mouths of many, and made 
it believ'd, that he had been ſacrificed 


to ſome Faction and Intrigue of the 
Court, without any ſuch Miſdemea- 


nour as deſerv'd it. The King had, 


ſome Days before this, found an Op- 


portunity to make a Trial whether 
the Earl of Eſſex, from the notorious 
Indignities which he receiv'd from the 


Parliament, and which were viſible 


to all the World, or from the preſent 
il Condition which he, and his Army 
were reduced to, might be induced to 
make a Conjunction with his Majeſty. 
The Lord Beauchamp, eldeſt Son to 


the Marquis of Hertford, deſired, for 
the Recovery of his Health, not then 


good, to tranſport himſelf into France; 


and to that Purpoſe had a Paſs from 


his Uncle, the Earl of Eſex, for 


him; Monſieur Richaute a French- 
man, who had been his Governor; 
and two Servants, to embark at Ply- 
mouth; and being now with the King, 
it was neceſſary to 'paſs through the 
Earl's. Quarters. By him the King 


vouchſafed to write a Letter with his 


own Hand to the Earl, in which he 


told him, 


How much it was in his Power to 
reſtore that Peace to the Kingdom, 
which he had profeſſed always to deſire ; 
and upon ſuch Conditions, as did fully 
comply with all thoſe Ends for which the 


Parliament had firſt taken up Arms 


For his Majeſty was ftill ready to ſatisfy 
all thoſe Ends; but that fince the Inva- 
fron of the Kingdom by the Scots, all his 
overtures of Peace had. been rejected; 
which muſt prove the Deſtrufion of the 
Kingdom, if be did not, with his Au- 
thority and Power, diſpoſe thoſe at 
Weſtminſter to accept of a Peace that 


might preſerve it; with all thoſe Ar- 


. 


guments, that might moſt reaſonably 
13 to a Conjunction with his 
ajeſty, and ſuch gracious Expreſ- 
ſions of the Senſe he would always re- 
tain of the Service and Merit, as were 
moſt likely to invite him to it. The 
King deſir'd, that a Paſs might be 
procured for Mr. Harding, one of the 
Grooms of the Bed-Chamber to the 
Prince, a Gentleman, who had been 
before of much Converſation with the 
Earl, and much lov'd by him; and 
the procuring this Paſs was recom- 
mended to Monſieur Richaute, 
The Earl received his Nephew very 
kindly ; who deliver'd the King's 
Letter to him, which he receiv'd, 
and read ; and being then told by the 
Lord Beauchamp, that Monſieur 
Richaute, who was very well known 
to him, had ſomewhat to ſay to him 
from the King; the Earl called him 
into his Chamber, in the Preſence on- 
ly of the Lord Beauchamp, and aſk'd 
him, I he had any thing to ſay to him? 
Richaute told him, That his principa, 
Bufineſs was to deſire his Permiſſion and 


Paſs, that Mr. Harding might comes 


to him, who had many Things to offer, 
which, he preſumed, would not be un- 
acceptable to him, The Earl anſwer: 
in ſhort, That he would not permit N=. 
Harding to come to him, nor would © 
have any Treaty with the King, havi . 
receiv'd no Warrant for it from 10 
Parliament : Upon which, Richaute 
enlarged himſelf upon ſome Particu- 


lars, which Mr. Harding was to have 


urg*d, Of the King's Deſire of Peace, 
of the Concurrence of all the Lords, as 
well thoſe at Oxford, as in the Army, 
in the ſame Defire of preſerving the 
Kingdom from a Conqueſt by the Scots 
and other Diſcourſe to that Purpoſe ; 


And of the King*s Readineſs to give him 


any Security for the Performance of all 


He had promiſed. To which the Earl 


anſwer'd ſullenly, That according to 
the Commiſſion he had receiv'd, he would 
defend the King's Perſon, and Poſteritg ; 
and that the beſt Counſel he could give 
him was, to go to his Parliament. 
As ſoon as the King receiv'd this 
Account of his Letter, and ſaw there 


was nothing to be expected by thoſe 


Addreſſes, he reſolv'd to puſh, it on 
the other Way, and to fight with the 


Enemy as ſoon as was poſſible ; and fo 


dhe 
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the next Day, drew up all his Army 
in Sight of the Enemy; and had 
many Skirmiſhes between the Horſe 
of both Armies, 111 the Enemy quit- 
ted that Part of a large Heath upon 
which they ſtood, and retired to a 


Hill near the Park of the Lord Mo. 


hun, at Boconnoche; they having the 


Poſſeſſion of his Houſe, where they 


quarter'd conveniently. That Night 
both Armies, after they had well 
view'd each other, lay in the Field; 
and many are of Opinion, that if the 
King had that Day vigorouſly ad- 
vanced upon the Enemy, to which 
his Army was well inclined, though 
upon ſome Diſadvantage of Ground, 
they would have been eaſily defeated : 

For the King's Army was in good 
Heart, and willing to engage; on 
the contrary, the Earl's ſeem'd much 
ſurprized, and in Confuſion, to ſee 
the others Army, ſo near them, But 
ſuch Cenſures always attend ſuch 
Conjunctures, and find fault for what 
is not done, as well as that which 1s 
. N 

The next Morning the King called 
a Council, to conſider whether they 

ſnould that Day compel the Enemy to 


Fight; which was concluded not to 


be reaſonable; and that it was better 


to expect the Arrival of Sir Richard 
Greenvil; who was yet in the Weſt 
of Corawal, and had a Body of eight 
thouſand Horſe and Foot, as was re- 


ported, though they were not near 


that Number. It was hereupon or- 
der'd, that all the Foot ſhould be 
preſently drawn into the Incloſures 
between Beconnocke and the Heath; 
all the Fences to the Ground of that 
Country being very good Breaſt- 
works againſt the Enemy. The 
King's head Quarter was made at the 
Lord Mehun's Heuſe, which the Earl 
of Ffſex had kindly quitted, when 


the King's Army advanced the Day 


before. The Horſe were quarter'd, 
for the moſt part, between Liſtard 
and the Sea; and, every Day, com- 
pelPd the Earl's Forces to retire, and 
to lodge cloſe together; and in this 


Poſture both Armies lay in View of 


_ each other for three or four Days. 
Sir Richard Greenvil was now come 
up to the Poſt where he ſhould be ; 


and, at Boaming in his March, had 
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thereof. 


fallen upon a Party of the Earl's 
Horle, and KilPd many, and taken 

others Priſoners, and preſented him- 
ſelf to the King at Beconnocte; giving 
his Majeſty an Account of his Pro- 
ceedings, and a Particular of his For- 
ces; which, after all the high Diſ- 
courſes, amounted really to eighteen 
hundred Foot, 
Horſe ; above one hundred of which 
were of the Queen's Troop (left be- 


| hind when her Majeſty embark'd for 


France) under the Command of 
Captain Edward Bret; who had 
done very good Service in the 
Weſtern Parts of that Country, from 
the Time of the Queen's Departure, 
and much confirm'd the Train'd- 
Bands of thoſe Parts. This Troop 
was preſently added to the King's 
Guards under the Lord Bernard Stu- 
art, and Captain Bret was made 
Major of that Regiment 
Though the Earl of Eſex had but 


narrow Room for his Quarters for ſo 


great an Army of Horſe and Foot, 
yet he had the good Town of Foy, 
and the Sea to friend; by which he 
might reaſonably afſure himſelf of 
Store of Proviſions, the Parliament 
Ships having all the Juriſdiction 
there; and fo, if he preſery'd his 
Poſt, which was ſo ſituated that he 
could not be compelled to Fight 
without giving him great Advan- 
tage, he might well conclude, that 
Waller, or ſome other Force ſent 
from the Parliament, would be ſhort- 
ly upon the King's Back, as his Ma- 
jeſty was upon his: And no que- 
ſtion, this rational Confidence was a 
great Motive to him to neglect all 
Overtures made to him by the King; 
beſides the Punctuality and Stubborn- 
neſs of his own Nature; which who- 
ſoever was well acquainted with him, 


might eaſily have foreſeen, what Ef- 


fect all thoſe Applications would have 
produced. It was therefore now re- 
ſolv'd to make his Quarters yet 
ſtreighter, and to cut off even his 
Proviſions by Sea, or a good Part 
To which Purpoſe Sir 
Richard Greenvil drew his Men from 
Bodmin, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Lanhetberick, a ſtrong Houſe of the 
Lord Roberts, two Miles Weſt of 
Boconnocke, and over the River that 
4 run; 


and ſix hundred 


runs to Liſtitbiel, and thence to Foy, 
and likewiſe to Reprime-Bride z by 
which the Enemy was not only de- 
priv*d of that uſeful Out- let, but a 


{ſafe Communication made between 


him and the King's Army, which 


| was before interrupted. And on the 
other Side, which was of more Im- 
. Portance, Sir Jacob Aſtley, with a 


good Party of Horſe and Foot made 
himſelf Maſter of View- Hall, another 
Houſe of the Lord Mobun's over a- 
gainſt Foy, and of Pernon-Fort, a 
Mile below-it, at the Mouth of the 
Haven ; both which Places he found 


ſo tenable, that he put Captain Page 


into the one, and Captain Garraway 


into the other, with two hundred 


commanded Men, and two or three 
Pieces of Ordnance; which theſe two 
Captains made good, and defended 
ſo well, that they made Fey utterly 


uſeleſs to Eſſex, ſave for the quarter- 
ing his Men; not ſuffering any Pro- 
villons to be brought in to him from 


the Sea that Way. And it was ex- 


ceedingly wonder'd at by all Men, 


that he being ſo long poſſeſs d of Foy, 


did not put ſtrong Guards into thoſe 
Places; by which he might have pre- 
' vented his Army's being brought in- 


to thoſe extreme Neceſſities they 
ſhortly after fell into; which might 


. eaſily be foreſeen, and as eaſily, that 


Way, have been prevented. 


Now the King had Leiſure to ſit 
ſtill, and warily to expect what Stra- 
nn 


gem the Earl would make uſe of, 
ro make ſome Attempt upon his Ar- 
my, or to make his own Eſcape. In 
this Poſture both Armies lay ſtill, 
without any notable Action, for the 


Space of eight or ten Days; when the 


King ſeeing no better Fruit from all 


that was hitherto done, reſolv'd to 


draw his whole Army together, and 


ro make his own Quarters yet much 


nearer, and either to force Eſſex to. 


Fight, or to be uneaſy even in his 


Quarters. And it was high Time to 


doſo; for it was now certain, that e1- 
tler Waller himſelf, or ſome other 
Forces, were already upon their 
March towards the Weſt. With this 
Reſolution the whole Army advanced 
in ſuch a Manner, that the Enemy 


was compelPd ſtill to retire before 
them, and to quit their Quarters ; 
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and, among the reſt, a riſing Ground 
called Beacon-Hill; which they no 
ſooner quitted, than the King poſſeſ. 
ſed; and immediately cauſed a ſquare 


Work to be there raiſed, and a Batte- 


ry made, upon which ſome Pieces of 
Cannon were planted, that ſhot into 
their Quarters, and did them great 
Hurt; when their Cannon, though 
they return'd twenty Shot for one, 
did very little or no Harm. 

And now the King's Forces had a 
full Proſpect over all the others Quar- 
ters; ſaw. how all their Foot and 
Horſe were diſpoſed, and from 


whence they receiv'd all their Forage 


and Proviſions ; which when clearly 
view'd and obſerv'd, Goring was ſent 


with the greateſt Part of the Horſe, 
and fifteen. hundred Foot, a little 
Weſtward to St. Blaſe, to drive the 
Enemy yet cloſer together, and to 
cut off the Proviſions they receiv'd 
from thence z which was ſo well exe- 
cuted, that they did not only poſſeſs 
themſelves of St. Auſtel, and the 


| Weſterly Part of St. Blaſe, but like- 


wile were Maſters of the Parr near 


St. Blaſe; whereby they depriv'd 
them of the chief Place of Landing 
their Proviſions which came by Sea. 
And now the Earl begun to be very 
ſenſible of the ill Condition he was 
in, and diſcern'd that he ſhould nor 
be able long to remain in that Po- 
ſture; beſides, he had receiv'd Ad- 
vertiſement that the Party which was 
ſent for his Relief from London, had 
receiv'd ſome Bruſh in Somerſeſſpire, 
which would much retard his March; 
and therefore it behoy*d him to enter 
upon new Counſels, and to take new 
Reſolutions. + BE 

It is very true, the Defeat at Cro- 
predy (in which there did not appear 
to be one thouſand kill'd, or taken 
Priſoners) had fo totally broken Wal- 
ler's Army, that it could never be 
brought to Fight after; but when he 
had march'd at a Diſtance from the 
King, to recover the broken Spirits 
of his Men, and heard that his Ma- 
jeſty had march'd directly towards 


the Weſt, obſerving likewiſe that 


every Night very many of his Men 
run from him, he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to go himſelf to London, where 
he made grievous Cogp plaints againit 
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the Earl of Eſex, as if he had pur- 
poſely expoſed him to be affronted; 
all which was greedily hearken*d to, 
and his Perſon receiv'd, and treated, 
as if he had return'd victorious after 
having defeated the King's Army: 


Which was a Method very contrary 


to what was uſed in the King's Quar- 
ters, where all accidental Mistortunes, 
how inevitable ſoever, were ſtill at- 
tended with very apparent Diſcoun- 
tenance. e 
But when he went himſelf to Lan- 
don, or preſently upon it, he ſent his 
Lieutenant General Middleton; with 
a Body of three thouſand Horſe and 
Dragoons, to follow the King into 
the Weſt, and to wait upon his Rear, 
with Orders to reduce in his Way 
Donnington-Caſtle, the Houſe of a 
private Gentleman near Neobury, in 


which there were a Company or two 


of Foot of the King's; and which 


they believ'd wonld be deliver'd up, 


as ſoon as demanded; being a Place, 


as they thought, of little Strength. 


But Middleton found it ſo well de- 


fended by Colonel Bois, who was 
Governor of it, that after he had loſt 
at leaſt three hundred Officers and 
Soldiers, in attempting to take it, 
he was compelPd to recommend it to 
the Governor of Abingdon, to fend 


an Officer and ſome Troops to block 


it up from infeſting that great Road 
into the Weſt; and himſelt proſecu- 
ted his March to follow the King. 


Magazines of Proviſions, made for 
the Supply of the King's Army, 
which were ſent every Day by ſtrong 
Convoys to Exeter, there to wait far- 
ter Orders. To ſurprize theſe Pro- 
viſions he ſent Major Carr, with five 
hundred Horſe; who fell into the 
Village where the Convoys was, and 
was very like to have maſter'd them, 
when Sir Francis Doddington, with a 
Troop of Horſe, and fome Foot from 
Bridgwater, came teaſonably to their 
Relief; and after a ſharp Conflict, 
in which two or three good Officers 
of the King's were kill'd, and, a- 
mong them, Major K:iligrew, a ve- 
ry hopeful young Man, che Son of a 
gallant and moſt deſerving Father, 
he totally routed the Enemy; kilPd 


thirty or forty upon the Place; and 


his Men. 


had the Purſuit of them two or three 


Miles, in which Major Carr, who 
commanded the Party, and many 


other Officers, were taken ; and ma- 


ny others deſperately wounded; and 


recover'd all that they had taken: 


Which ſharp Encounters, where al- 
ways many more Men are loſt, than 
are kill'd, or taken P: iſoners, put 
ſuch a Stop to Middleton's March, 
that he was glad to retire back to 
Sherborne, that he might refreſh the 
Wearineſs, and recover the Spirits of 
This was the Defeat or 
Obſtruction, which the Earl of Eſſex 
had Intelligence that the Fotces had 
met with coming to his Relief; and 
which made him deſpair of any Suc- 
cour that Way | 
When the Earl found himſelf in 
this Condition, and that, within very 
few Days, he muſt be without any 
Proviſions for his Army; he reſolv'd, 
that Sir William Balfour ſhould uſe 
his utmoſt Endeavour to break 
through his whole Body of Horſe, 
and to ſave them the beſt he could; 
and then that he himſelf would em- 


bark his Foot at Y, and with them 


eſcape by Sea. And two Foot Sol- 
diers of the Army, whereof one was 
a Frenchman, came over from them, 
and aſſured the King, That they in- 
tended, that Night, to break through 
with their Horſe, which were all thew 
drawn on that Side the River, and 


Toon of Liſtithiel; and that the Foot 
In Somerſerſhire, he heard of great 


were to march to Foy, where they 


ſhould be embark*d. This Intelligence 


agreed with what they otherwiſe re- 
ceiv'd, and was believ'd as it ought 
to be; and thereupon, Order was 
given; That both Armies. (for that 
under Prince Maurice was look'd 


upon as diſtin&, and always ſo quar- 


ter'd) ſhould ſtand io their Arms all 


that Night ; and if the Horſe attempt- i 


ed an Eſcape, fall on them from both 
Quarters; the Paſſage between them, 
through which they muſt go, being 
but a Muſquet- ſnot over, and they 
could not avoid going very near a 
little Cottage, that was well fortified; 
in which fifty Muſqueteers were pla- 
ced. Advertiſement was ſent to Go- 
ring, and all the Horſe; and the 
Orders renew'd, which had formerly 
been given, for the breaking down 
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the Bridges, and cutting down the 


Trees near the Highway, to obſtruct. 


thew Paige. EVI 
The Effect of all this Providence 
was not ſuch as was reaſonably to be 


expected. The Night grew dark 


and miſty, as the Enemy could with; 
and about three in the Morning, the 


whole Body of the Horſe paſſed with 


great Silence between the Armies, 
and within Piſtol- ſnot of the Cottage, 


without ſo much as one Muſquet du. 
Charg'd at them. At the break of 


Day, the Horſe were diſcover'd 
marching over the Heath, beyond 
the Reach of the Foot; and there 
Was only at hand the Earl of Cleve- 
land's Brigade, the Body of the 
King's Horſe being at a greater Di- 
ſtance. That Brigade, to which ſome 
other Troops which had taken the 
Alarm joyn'd, follow'd them in the 
Rear; and kill'd ſome, and took 
more Priſoners: But ſtronger Par- 
ties of the Enemy frequently turning 
ypon them, and the whole Body ot- 


ten making a Stand, they were often 


compell'd to retire; yet follow'd in 
that Manner, that they kill'd and 
took about a hundred; which was 
the greateſt Damage they ſuſtain'd 
in their whole March. The Notice 
and Orders came to Goring, when Le 
was in one of his joviat Exerciſes ; 
which he receiv'd with Mirth, and 
lighting thoſe who ſent them, as 
Men who took Alarms too warmly ; 


and he continued his Delights, till 


all the Enemies Hcrſe were paſſed 
through his Quartersz nor did then 
purſue them in any Time. So that, 
excepting ſuch who, by the tiring 
of their Horſes, became Prioners, 
Balfour continued his March even to 
Zondon, with leſs Loſs or Trouble 
than can be imagin'd, to the infinite 
Reproach of the King's Army, and 
of all his Garriſons in the Way. 
Nor was any Man called in Queſtion 


for this ſupine Neglect; it being not 


thought fit to make ſevere Inquiſition 
into the Behaviour of the reſt, when 


it was ſo notoriouſly known, how. 


the ſuperior Officer had failed in his 
Duty. 5 

The next Morning, after the 
Horſe were gone, the Earl drew all 
his Foot together, and quitted Li i- 


thiel, and march'd towards Feyz hav- 
ing left Order for the breaking down 


that Bridge. But his Majeſty him- 


ſelf from his new Fort diſcern'd it, 
and ſent a Compamy of Muſqueteers, 
who quickly beat thoſe that were 
left; and thereby preſerv'd the 


Bridge; over which the King pre- 


ſently march'd to overtake the Rear 
of the Army, which march'd fo faſt, 
yet in good Order, that they left two 
Demi-Culverins, and two other very 
good Guns, and ſome Ammunition, 
to be diſpoſed of by the King. That 
Day was ſent in ſmart Skirmiſhes, in 
which many fell; and if the King's 
Horſe had been more, whereof he 
had only two Troops of his Guards 
(which did good Service) it would 
have prov'd a bloody Day to the E- 
nemy. The Night coming on, the 
King lay in the Field, his own 
Quarte:s being ſo near the Enemy, 
that they diſcharged many Cannon 
Shot, which fell within few Yards of 
him, when he was at Supper. Sunday 
being the next Day, and the firſt 
Day of September, in the Morning, 
Butler, Lieutenant Colonel to the 
Earl of Eſſex, who had been taken 
Priſoner at Beconnocke, and was ex- 
changed for an Officer of the King's, 


came from the Earl to deſire a Parley, 
As ſoon as he was ſent away, the 


Earl embark'd himſelf, with the 
Lord Roberts, and ſuch other Ofi- 
cers as he had moſt Kindneſs for, in 
a Veſlel at Foy; and fo eſcaped into 
Plymeuth , leaving all his Army of 
Foot, Cannon, and Ammunition, to 
the Care of Major General Skippon ; 
who was to make as good Conditions 
for them as he could; and after a 
ſhort Stay in Plymouth, he went on 
board a Ship of the Royal Navy, that 
attended there ; and was, within few 
Days, deliver'd at London; where he 
was receiv'd without any Abatement 
of the Reſpect they had conſtantly 
paid him; nor was it leſs than they 
could have ſnew'd to him, if he had 
not only brought back his own Ar- - 
my, but the King himſelf likewiſe 


with him, 


The King conſented to the Parley ; 
upon which a Ceſſation was conclud- 
ed; and Hoſtages interchangably de- 
liver'd; and then the Enemy jus 
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Propoſitions, ſuch as upon Del very 
of a ſtrong fortified Town, after a 
handſome Defence, are uſually grant- 


ed. But they quickly found they 
were not look*d upon as Men in that 
Condition; and ſo, in the End, they 


were contented to deliver up all their 
Cannon; which, with the four taken 
two or three Days before, were eight 
and thirty Pieces of Cannon; and a 
hundred Barrels of Powder, with 
Match and Bullets proportionable 3 


and about ſix thouſand Arms; which. 


being done, The Officers were to have 
Liberty to wear their Swords, and to 
paſs with their Money, and proper 
Goods ;, and to ſecure them from Plun- 
der, they were to have a Gonvoy to 
Poole, er Southampton; all their 
fick and wounded might ſtay in Foy 
- till they were recover d, and then have 
Paſſes to Plymouth, | 
This Agreement was executed 2c- 
cordingly; on Monday the Second of 
September, and though it was near the 
Evening before ali was finiſh'd, they 
would march away that Night; and 


though all Care was taken to preſerve 


chem from Violence, yet firſt at Li- 


ſtithiel, where they had been long 


quarter'd, and in other Towns 
through which they had formerly 
paſſed, the Inhabitants, eſpecially 
the Women, who pretended to ſee 
their own Cloaths and Goo is about 
them, which they had been plunder'd 


of, treated them very rudely, even to 


ſtripping. of ſome of the Soldiers, 


and more of their Wives, who had 
before behaved themſelves with great 
Inſolence in the March. That Night 
there came about one hundred of 
them to the King's Army, and 


of the fix thouſand, for ſo many 


march'd out of Foy, there did not a 
third Part come to Southampton; 
where the King's Convoy left them; 
to which Szippon gave a large Teſti- 
mony under his Hand, That they had 


carried themſelves with great Civility . 


towards them, and fully complied with 

their Obligation. 
Whilſt the King was in the Weſt, 

though he had left Oxford in a very ill 


State in reſpect of Proviſions, and 


Fortifications, and Soldiers; yet, in 


his Abſence, they who were ſollici- 
tous to carry on his Service, con- 
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curr'd and agreed ſo well together, 
that they prevail*d with the reſt to do 
every thing that was neceſſary. They 
cauſed Proviſions of Corn to be laid 
in, in great Proportions; aſſigning 
the publick Schools to that purpoſe; 
and committing the Cuſtody of them 

to the Owners of the Corn, They 
had raiſed ſo many Voluntiers, that 
their Guards were well kept, and 
there was need they ſhould be ſo; 
for when both the Parliament Ar- 
mies were before the Town, Major 


General Brown, a Citizen of London 


of good Reputation, and a ſtout Man, 
had been left in Abingdon with a 
ſtrong Garriſon z from whence, be- 
ing ſuperior in Number, he infeſted 
Oxford very much; which gave them 
the more Reaſon to proſecute the 

Fortifications; which, in the moſt _ 
important. Places, they brought to a 


good Perfection; and when they had 


no more Apprehenſion of a Siege, 


Weller being at a Diſtance, and not 


able to follow the King, and leſs able 
to ſit down before Oxford, they re- 
ſolv'd to do ſomewhat to be talked 


of. | 


The King had, before his Depar- 
ture, found they were not ſatisfied 
with their Governor, and very appre- 
henſive of his Rudeneſs, and Want 
of Complacency. Upon the Death 
of Sir William Penniman, who had 
been Governor of Oxford, her Maje- 
ſty, who thought herſelf the ſafer for 
being under the Care of a Roman 
Catholick, prevailed with the King, 
to confer that Charge upon Sir Ar- 
thur Aſton; who had been at Rea-- 
ding, and had the Fortune to be very - 
much efteem'd, where he was not 


known; and very much diſliked 


where he was; and he was by this 
Time too well known at Oxford, to 
be belov'd by any; which the King 
well underſtood, and was the more 


troubled, becauſe he ſaw the Preju- 


dice was univerſal, and with too 
much Reaſon ; and therefore his Ma- 
jeſty had given an extraordinary 


Commiſſion to the Lords of his Coun-- 


cil, to whoſe Authority he was to 
ſubmit, which obliged him to live 
with a little more Ref} towards 
them, than he deſir'd to do; being 


a Man of a rough Nature, and ſo 


„ given 


given up to an immoderate Love of 
Money, that he cared not by what 
 - unrighteous Ways he exacted it. 
There were likewiſe ſome Officers of 
Name, who, having then no Charge 
in the Army, ſtay'd in the Town; 


and thoſe, by the King's Direction, 


the Lords diſpoſed to aſſiſt the Go- 
vernor; and particularly, to take 
Care of the ſeveral Quarters of the 
Town; one whereof was aſſign'd to 
each of them: Among them, Co- 


lonel Gage was one; who having the 
Engliſh Regiment in Flanders, had 


got leave there to make Offer of his 


Service to the King; and to that 


purpoſe was newly come from thence 
to Oxford, Of this Gentleman, the 
Lords of the Council had a ſingular 


Eſteem, and conſulted frequently 


with him, whilſt they look'd to be 


beſieg'd; and thought Oxfcrd to be 


the more ſecure for his being in it; 
which render'd him fo ungrateful to 
the Governor, Sir Arthur, that he 
croſſed him in any Thing he propo- 
ſed, and hated him perfectly; as they 
were of Natures, and Manners, as 
different as Men can be. = 
The Garriſon of Baſing-Houſe, the 
Seat of the Marquis of Wincheſter, in 
which himſelf was and commanded, 
had been now ſtreightly beſieg'd, for 
the Space of above three Months, by 
a Conjunction of the Parliament 
Troops of Hampſhire and Suſſex, un- 
der the Command of Norton, Onflow, 


Jarvis, Whilebead, and Morley, all 
Colonels of Regiments, and now uni- 
ted in this Service under the Com- 


mand of Norton; a Man of Fpirit, 
and of the greateſt Fortune of all the 
reſt. It was ſo cloſely begirt before 


the King's March into the Weſt, 
and was look'd upon as a Place of 


ſuch Importance, that when the King 
ſent Notice to Oxford of his Reſolu- 
tion to march into the Welt, the 


Council humbly deſired his Majeſty, 


That he would make Baſing his May, 
and thereby relieve it, which his Ma- 
jeſty found would have retarded his 
March too much, and might have 
invited Valler the ſooner to follow 


him; and therefore declin'd it. From 


that Time, the Marquis, by frequent 
Expreſſes, importuned the Lords of 
the Council, To provide, in ſome 


Manner, for his Relief; and not jo 
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ſuffer his Perſon, and a Place from 
whence the Rebels Feceiv d ſo much pre- 
judice, to fall mo their Hangs. The 


Lady Marchtionels, his Wife, was then 


in Oxford; and ſollicited very dili- 


gently the timely Preſervation of her 
Husband; which made every body 


deſire to gratify her, being/a Lady 


of great Honour and Alliance, as Si- 


ſter to the Earl of Eher, and to tlie 


Lady Marchioneſs of Hertford ; who 
was likewiſe in the Town, and enga- 


ged her Husbarfl to take this Bufineſy - 


to heart; and all the Roman Carho- 
licks, - who were numerous in the 
Town, look*d upon themſelves as con- 
cern*d to contribute all they could 


to the good Work, and fo offer*'d to 


liſt themſelves, and their Servants in 
the Service... * SRD 
The Council, both upon publick 
and private Motives, was very hear- 
tily diſpoſed to effect it; and had ſe- 
veral Conferences together, and with 
the Officers; in all which the Gover- 
nor too reaſonably oppoſed the De- 
hen, As full of more Difficulties, and 
liable to greater Damages, than any 
Soldier who under/tood Command, could 
expoſe himſelf and the King*s Service 


to; and proteſted, That he would not 


ſuffer any of the ſmall Garriſon that 


was under his Charge, to be hazarded 
in the Attempt. It was very true, Ba- 


ſing was near forty Miles from Oxford, 


and in the Way between them, the 
Enemy had a ftrong Garriſon of 
Horſe and Foot at Aingdon, and as 
ſtrong at Reading, whole Horle every 
Day viſited all the High-ways near, 


beſides a Body of Horſe and Dra- 


goons Quarter'd at Newbury ; fo that 
it appear*d to moſt Men hardly poſ- 
ſible ro ſend a Party to Baſing, and 
impoſſible for that Party to return to 
Oxford, if they ſhould be able to get 
to Baſing: Yet new Importunitics 
from the Marquis, with a poſitive De- 
claration, That he could not defend it 
above ten Days, and mit then. ſubmit. 
to the worſt Conditions the Rebels were 
like to graut to his Perjon, and to vis 
Religion; and new inſtances from his 


Lady; prevailed with the Lords to 


enter upon a new Conſultation; in 
which the Governor. periiſted in his 
old Reſolution, as ſeeing no Caule to 
change it. o 
In this Debate Colonel Cage de- 


clared, 


Fd 
4 


Harel, Co bat thouch he thouzht the 
' Servies full of Hazard, eſpecially for 
— Return; yet if- the Lords would, 
lifting their own Servants, per- 
2 ade the Gentlemen of the Town to do 
the like, and envage their own Perſons, 
co hereby a good 75 roop or two of Horſe 
might be raiſed, he would willingly, if 
there toere 10 body elſe thought fitter 
pd it, undertake the Condudt of them 
himſelf; and hoped he ſhould give a 
good Account of it: Which | being 
Oolfer'd with great Chearfulneſs, by a 
Perſon, of whoſe Prudence as well as 
Courage, they had a full Confidence, 
they. all reſolv*d to the utmoſt that 
was in their Power to make it effec- 
tual: 1 
There vas about this Time, by the 
Surrender of Greenland-Houſe, the 
Regiment of Colonel Hawkins march'd 


into Oxford, amounting to near three 


hundred; to which as many others 
Joyn'd as made it up four hundred 
Men. The Lords mounted their 
Servants upon their own Horſes; and 
they, with the Voluntiers, who frank- 
ly liſted themſelves, amounted to a 


Body of two hundred and fifty very 


good Horſe, all put under the Com- 
mand of Colonel William Web, an 
excellent Officer, bred up in Fan- 
ders 1n ſome Emulation with Colonel 
Gaze; and who, upon the Catholick 
Intereſt, was at this Time contented 
to ſerve under him, With this ſmall 
Party tor ſo great an Action, Gage 
marched out of Oxford in the Begin- 
ning of the Night; and, by the 
Morning, reached the Place where 
he intended to refreſh himſelf and his 
7 H roOopS; 
Wallinzferd; from whence he diſ- 
patched an Expreſs to Sir William O- 
gle, Governor of Wincheſter ; who 
had made a Promiſe to the Lords of 
the Council, That, whenſoever they 
would endeavour the raiſing of the Siege 
before Baſing, he would ſend one hun- 
dared Horſe, and three hundred Foot out 
of. his Garriſon for their Aſſiſtance 
and a Prefumption upon this Aid, 
was the principal Motive for the Un- 
dertaking : And ſo he was directed, 

at what Hour in the Morning his 
Party ſhould fall into Baſing Park, 

in the Rear of the Rebels Quarters z 
Whilft Gage himſelf would fall on the 
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more 101. that Night. 


which was a Wood near 
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other Side; the Marquis being de- 
ſir'd at the ſame Time to make fre- 
quent Sallies from the Houſe. | 
After ſome Hours of Refreſhment 
in the Morning, and ſending this 
Exprefs to Wincheſter, the Troops 

marched through by- Lanes to Alder 
maſton, a Village out of any great 
Road; where they intended to take 
They had 
marched, from the Time they left 
Oxford, with Orange-Tawny Scarfs 
and Ribbands, that they might be 
taken for the Parliament Soldiers 3 
and hoped by that Artifice, to have 
paſſed undiſcover'd even to the Ap- 
proach upon the Beſiegers. But the 
Party of Horſe which was ſent before 
to Aldermaſton, found there ſome of 
the Parliament Horſe, and forgetting 
their Orange-Tawny Scarfs, fell up- 
on them; and killed ſome, and took 
fix or ſeven Priſoners; whereby the 
Secret was diſcover'd, and Notice 
quickly ſetit to 'Bgſing of the ap- 
proaching Danger; which Accident 
made their Stay Hhorter at that Village 
than was intended, and than the 
Wearineſs of the Soldiers required; 
About eleven of the Clock, they be- 
gun their March again z which they 
continued all that Night the Horſe- 
men often alighting, that the Foot 


might ride, and others taking many 
of chem behind them; however they 


could not but be extremely weary. 

Between four or five of the Clock 
on Wedneſday. Morning, it having 
been Monday Night that they left 
Oxford, they arriv'd within a Mile 
of Baſing ; where an Officer, ſent 


from Sir William Ogle, came to them 


to let them know, That he durſt not 
ſend his Troops fo far, in regard many 
of the Enemies Horſe lay between Win- 
cheſter and Baling. This broke all 
the Colonel's Meaſures $ and fince 
there was no receding, made him 
change the whole Method of his 
Proceedings; and inſtead of dividing 


his Forces,” and falling on in ſeveral 


Places, as he meant to have done, if 


the Wincheſter Forces had comply'd 
with their Obligation, or if his 
March had been undiſcover'd, he re- 
ſolv'd now to fall on joyntly with all 


- his Body at one Place; in order to 


which, he commanded the Men to be 
ranged 


Men, 


ranged in Battalionsz and rid to every. 
Squadron, giving them ſuch Words 
as were proper to. the Occaſion 3 


which no Man could more pertinent- 


ly deliver, or with a better Grace : 
He commanded every Man to tye a 
white Tape Ribband, or Handker- 
chief above the Elbow of their right 


Arm; and gave them the Word, 
St. George; which, was the Sign and 


the Word that he had ſent before to 
the we! leſt, in his Sallies their 


might fall foul of each other. 
Thus they marched towards the 
Houſe, Colonel Web leading the 


right Wing, and Lieutenant Colonel 
 Bunkley the left of the Horſe; and 


Gage himſelf the Foot; they had not 
marched far, when at the upper End 


of a large Campaign Field, upon a 


little riſing of a Hill, they diſcern'd 


a Body of five Cornets of Horſe very 


full, ſtanding in very good Order to 


receive them, But before any Im 


preſſion could be made upon them, 


the Colonel muſt paſs between two 


Hedges lin'd very thick with Muſ- 


queteers; from whom the Horſe ve- 
very couragiouſly bore a {mart Vol- 
| ley, and then charged the Enemies 


Horſe ſo gallantly, that, after a 
ſhorter Reſiſtance than was expected 


from the known Courage of Norton, 


though many of his Men fell, they 


gave Ground; and at laſt plainly run 


to a ſafe Place, beyond which they 
could not be purſued. The Foot 
diſputed the Buſineſs much better, 
and being beaten from Hedge to 
Hedge, retired into their Quarters 


and Works; which they did not a- 


bandon in leſs than two Hours; and 
then a free Entrance into the Houſe 
was gain'd on that Side, where the 
Colonel only ſtay'd to ſalute the Mar- 
quis, and to put in the Ammunition 


he had brought with him, which was 
only twelve Barrels of Powder, and 


twelve hundred Weight of Match; 


and immediately marched with his 
Horſe and Foot to Ba/ing-ftoke, a 
good Market Town two Miles from 


the Houſe; leaving one hundred 


Foot to be led, by ſome Officers of 
rhe Garriſon, to the Town of Bing, 
a Village but a Mile diſtant. In 


Boſing ſtoke, they found Store of 
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or Want of Diſtinction, 


Wheat, Malt, Oats, Salt, Bacon, 
Cheeſe, and Butter; as much of 
which, was all thar Day ſent to the 


Houſe, as they could find Carts or 


Horſes to tranſport, together with 


fourteen Barrels of Powder, and ſome 


Muſquets, and forty or fifty Head of 


Cattle, with above one hundred 
Sheep: Whilſt the other Party, that 

went to Baſing- Town, beat the Ene- 
my that was quarter'd there, after 
having kill'd forty or fifty of them; 
ſome fled into the Church, where 
they were quickly taken Priſoners; 
and, among them, two Captains, 
Farviſe and Fephſon, the two eldeſt 
Sons of two of the greateſt Rebels of _ 


that Country, and both Heirs of 
good Fortunes, who were carried. 


Priſoners to Ba/ing-Houſe ; the reſt, 
who beſieged that Side, being fled 
into a ſtrong Fort which they had 
raiſed in the Park. The Colonel 
ſpent that, and the next Day, in 


ſending all manner of Proviſions into 


the Houſe; and then reaſonably 


computing that the Garriſon was well 


provided for two Months, he thought 
of his Retreat to Oxford; which it 
was Time to do: For beſides that 
Norton had drawn all his Men toge- 
ther, who had been diſmayed, with all 
the Troops, which lay quarter'd with- 


in any Diſtance, and appear'd with- 
In Sight of the Houſe more numerous 


and gay than before, as if he meant 
to be revenged before they parted, 
he was likewiſe well inform'd by 
thePerſons he had employed, that 
the Enemy trom Abingdon had lodg- 
ed themſelves at Aldermaſton, and 
thoſe from Reading and Newbury, in 
two other Villages upon the River 
Kennet, over which he was to paſs. 
Hereupon, that ne might take away 
the Apprehenſion that he meant ſud- 


denly to depart, he ſent out Orders, 


which he was ſure would come into the 
Enemies Hands, to two or three Vil- 
lages next the Houſe, That they ſhould, 
by the next Day-noon, fend ſuch Pro- 


portions of Corn into Baling- Houſe, as 


were mention'd in the Warrants; up- 
on pain, if they failed by the Time, to 
have a thouſand Horſe and Dragoons 
ſent to fire the Towns. This being 


done, and all his Men drawn toge- 


ther abpur eleven of the Clock at 


2-3 
Night. 
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Night, Thurſday the ſecond Night af- 
ter he came thither, the Marquis g giving 
him two or three Guides who knew 
the Country exactly, he marched from 
Barg without ſound of Drum or 
Trumpet, and paſſed the Kennet, un- 
diſcover'd, by a Ford near a Bridge 
which the Enemy had broke down 
and thereby thought they had ſecured 
that Paſſige ; and then, marching 
by- Ways, in the Morning they like- 
wiſe paſſed over the Thames, at a Ford 
little more than a Mile from Reading; 
and ſo eſcaped the Enemy, and got 
before Night to Wallingford ; where 
he ſecurely reſted, and refreſhed. his 
Men that Night; and the next Day 
arriv'd ſafe at Oxford; having loſt on- 
ly two Captains, and two or three 
other Gentlemen, and Common Men; 
in all to the Number of eleven; and 
forty or fifty wounded, but not dan- 
gerouſly: What Number the Enemy 
loſt could not be known; but it was 
believ'd, 
bove one hundred Priſoners that were 


taken; and it was confeſs'd by Ene- 


mies as well as Friends, that it was as 


ſoldierly an Action, as had been per- 


form'd in the War on either Side; 


and redounded very much to the Re- 
putation of the Commander. 


The next Day after the Army of 


Eſſex was gone, and diſſolv'd, the 
King return'd to his Quarters at Bo- 
connocke, and ſtay'd there only a Day 


0 refreſh his Men ; 3 having ſent, the 


Day before, Greenvil, with the Cor- 

niſß Horſe and Foot, towards .Ply- 
mouth, to joyn with Goring in the Pur- 
uit of Balfour, and that Body of 
Horſe; which, by paſſing over the 
Bridge near Saltaſh, they might eaſily 
have done. But he flacken'd his 
March that he mght poſſeſs Saltaſb, 
which the Enemy had quitted, and 
left therein eleven Pieces of Cannon, 
with ſome Arms and Ammunition; 
which, together with the Town, was 
not worth his unwarrantable Stay. 
This kept him from joyning with Go- 
ring; who thereby, and for Want of 
thoſe Foot, excuſed his not fighting 
with Balfour when he was within Di- 
ſtance; but contented himſelf with 
ſending a Commanded Party to follow 
his Rear, and in that too eager Purſuit, 
Capt. WWainman, a young Man of ex- 
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they loſt many, beſides a- 
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traordinary Parts and Expectation, the 
Son of a very wiſe and eminent Father, 
was loſt, to the irreparable Damage of 
a noble Family. 

After this great Succeſs, the King | 
thought thought fit to renew his Offer 
of Peace; 1910 ſent a Meſſage to the 
two Houſes of Parliament, to deſire 
that there might be a Treaty to that 


Purpoſe; which Meſſage was ſent by 


a Trumpet to the Earl of Eſſex, after 
his Repair to London, to be deliver'd 
by him, of which there was no Con- 
ſideration taken in three Months after 
the Receipt of it. This done, the 
King was perſwaded, in his Way, to 
look upon Plymonth, for ſo far it 
might be preſumed that the Corniſb 
Troops, how impatient ſoever they 
were to be at their Harveſt, would 
attend him: And if he could, by 
appearing before it, become Maſter 


of it, which was not thought impro- | 


bable, he might return to Oxford in 


great Triumph, and leave the Weſt 


throughly reduced: For then Lyme 
could not hold out, and he might be 
ſure to carry an Army with him 
ſtrongly recruited 3 but if it prov'd 
not a Work of Eaſe and Expedition, 


he might proceed in his March with- 


out farther Stay; and he quickly 
found it neceſſary to doſo; having 
ſent a Summons to the Town, and re- 
ceiv'd a rude Anſwer to it: 

For the Earl of Eſex had left the 
Lord Roberts Governor of that Town ; 
a Man of a ſurly Nature, a great O- 
piniatre, and one who muſt be over- 


come, before he would believe that he 


could be ſo. The King, finding no 
Good could be done with him, and 
that the reducing the Town would re- 
quite ſome Time, purſued his former 
Reſolution, and marched away, hav- 
ing committed the Blocking up of 
Plymouth to Sir Richard Oreenvil. 
The King was now moſt intent to 
return into his Winter Quarters: ar 
Oxford, which was all he could pro- 
pole to himſelf; in which he expected 
to meet with all the Obſtructions and 
Difficulties his enraged Enemies could 
lay in his Way, He knew well that 
Waller was even ready to come our of 
London, and that Middleton was retired 


from Tiverton to joyn with him; that 


they had ſent for t the — of Manche- 
„ ſter 
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fer to march towards the Weſt with 


his victorious Army: So that if he 
long deferr'd his March, he mult 
look to fight another Bittle, before he 


could reach Oxford. Notwithſtanding 


all which, his Army that had been 
u pon hard Duty, and had made long 
Marches above ſix Months together, 
' requir*d ſome Reſt and Refreſhment ; 
the Foot were without Cloaths and 
Shoes; and the Horſe in ſuch ill Hu- 
mour, that without Money they would 
be more diſcontented. To provide 
the beſt Remedy that could be applied 
to theſe Evils, the next Day after the 
King march'd from Plymouth, himſelf, 
attended only by his own Troop, and 
the principal Officers of the Court, 
went tw Exeter; appointing the Arwy, 
by flow Marches, to follow, and to be 
quarter'd at Tiverton, and the other 


Towns adjacent; where they arriv'd 


on the 21ſt of September. 
His Majeſty now quickly diſcern'd 


how continual hard Duty, with little 


fighting, had: leſſen'd and diminiſh'd 
his Army. His own Body of Foot, 
which when he enter'd Cornwal, were 
above four thouſand, was at this Time 
much fewer; and Prince Maurice's 
which conſiſted of full four thouſand 
five hundred, when the King. firſt 
view'd them at Kirton, was not now 
half: the Number. Of all the Forces 
under Greenvil, which had made ſo 
much Noiſe, and had been thought 
worthy of the Name of an Army, 
there were only five hundred Foot, 


and three hundred Horſe left with 


him, for the blocking up Plyizcuth. 
The King's Horſe were harraſs'd, and 
many of them dead in the Marches ; 
which contributed to the Diſcontent 


of the Riders; ſo that great Proviſions 


were to be made before they could be- 
gin a new March. By the Diligence 
and Activity of the Commiſſioners, 
appointed in Devonſbire for thoſe Af- 
fairs, his Majeſty was within few Days 
ſupplied with two thouſand Pounds in 
Money; which was preſently diſtri- 
buted among the Horſe ; and three 
thouſand Suits of Cloaths, with good 
Proportions of Shoes and Stockings 

which were likewiſe deliyer'd to the 
Foot. 


to meet them, upon their firſt En- 
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What remain'd yet wanting. 
for the Horſe and Foot, was promiſed | 


trance into Somerſetſhire ; where the 


Commiſſioners of that County, had 
undertaken they ſhould he ready. 


There was another Thing of equal 


Importance to be provided for, before 


the King left Exeter; which was, the 


blocking up the Troops of Lyme ; 
which were grown more inſolent by 
the Succeſs they had had; and made 


Incurſions fometimes even to the Walls 
of Exeter; and to reſtrain a ſtronger 
Garriſon in Taunton, For when 
Prince Maurice raiſed his Siege from 
Lyme, he had very unhappily drawn 
out the Garriſon of Taunton, which 
conſiſted of eight hundred Men, 
der the Command of Sir Fohn Stawe!, 
a Perſon of that eminent Courage and 
Fidelity, that he would never have 
oP: it up; and left only fourſcore 

en in the Caſtle to be kept by a 
Lieutenant, who baſely gave it up, as 
ſoon as Eſſex in his Paſſage demanded 
it; for which he deſervedly afterwards 
ſnffer'd Death. And it was now, by 


the Garriſon the Earl put into it, and 


the extreme Malignity and Pride of 
the Inhabitants, in both which they 
exceeded, become a ſharp Thorn in 
the Sides of all that populous County, 


To remedy the firſt of theſe, ſome 
Troops which depended upon the 


Garriſon of Exeter, were aſſign'd and 


were to receive Orders from Sir John 


Berkley, Governor thereof; who was 


the more vacant for that Service by 


the Reduction of Barnſtable; which 


was done during. 
Exeter. The other of Taunton, was 


more unhappily committed to Colonel 


Mindbam, the Governor of Bridgewa- 
erz 
known Courage and unqueſtionable Fi- 


delity, by the Diviſions and Factions 


in that Country, was not equal to the 
Work. 


To diſpatch all this, the 
King ſtaid not a full Week at Exeter 
but chaſten'd his March to Chard in 
Somerſetſhire, where he ſtay'd longer; 
for which he paid dear after; for he 
might otherwile have reach'd Oxſord, 


betore the Enemy was in a Con- 


junction ſtrong enough to ſtop him: 
Yet even that Stay could not be pre- 
vented, except he would have left the 


Money and. Cloaths (which the Com- 


miſſioners of Semerje hire promiſed, 


and did deliver there at laſt) behind 


him; 


un 


who though a Gentleman of 


3 


the King's Stay at 
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Donnington-Caſtle, and Baſing; which 
was again belieg*d by almoſt the whole 
Army of the Enemy; and then to ſend 
a good Party to relieve Banbury, 
which had been cloſe beſieg d by Co: 


bim; which would not have been 
grateful to the Army. 5 

It was the laſt of September, that the 
King march'd from Chara; and quar- 
ter'd that Night at a Houſe of the 
Lord Paulet's, where Prince Rupert 


met him, and gave him an Account 


of the unhappy Affairs of the North, 
and that he had left about two hundred 
Horſe, under the Command of Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale; which he 
might as well have brought with him, 
and then the King would have had a 
glorious End of his Weſtern Expedi- 
tion. Prince Rupert preſently return'd 
to Briſtcl, with Orders, as ſoon as 
was paſſible, to 
Northern Horſe under Sir Marmaauke 
Langdale, and two thouland Foot, 
which were in Wales, under Colonel 
Charles Gerrard, into Gloceſtenſbire; 
by which the Enemy might be obliged 
to divide their Force, which if they 
ſhould {till keep united, the Prince 
from thence would be able to joyn 
with the King: But theſe Orders 
were not executed in Time. The 
King's Army at this Time conſiſted in 
the whole but of five thouſand five 
hundred Foot, and about four thou- 
ſand Horſe; and Waller was already 
come with his Horſe to Blandford ; 
but ſome of- his Troops being beaten 
up by thoſe of the King's, he retired 
to Shaft/bury, and thoſe Parts of Will- 
ſhire adjacent. It concern'd the King 


very much, before he left thoſe Parts, 


to relieve Portland-Caſtle, which had 
been now beſieged from the Time of 


the Earl of Eſſex's March that Way. 


To that Purpoſe, he march*d to Sher- 
borne; where he ſtaid ſix Days too 
long, though in that Time he raiſed 
the Siege before Portlaud-Caſtle, if he 
had not hoped by that Delay that his 
Nephew Prince Rupert would have 
been well advanced in his March. 
Sir Lewis Dives was left with his own 
Regiment of one hundred and fifty ola 


Soldiers, and ſome Horſe in Sherborne- 


Caſtle, and made Commander in chief 
of Dorſetſhirez in hope that he would 


be able ſhortly by his Activity and the 
Saliſbury at Langford, a Houſe of the 


very good Affection of that County, to 


raiſe Men enough to recover Wey- 
mouth : 


could be reaſonably expected from 
kim. His Majeſty had a great Deſire, 


to march with thoſe 


And he did perform all that 


lonel Fiennes, another Son of the 
Lord Say, with all the Forces of Narib 
auptonſpire, Warwick, and Coventry z 
and bravely defended by Sir William 
Compton, full three Months; but by 
this Time reduced to the utmoſt Ex- 
tremity. Anti 


In order to preſerve all this, the 


King came to Saliſgury the fifteenth of 


October; where he underſtood, That 


Waller lay at Andover with his Troops; 


that Mancheſter was advanced as far as 


Reading with five thouſand Horſe and 
Foot, and four and twenty Pieces of 
Ordnance; and that four Regiments 
of the Train'd- Bands of London, were 
beginning their March to him; and 
that three thouſand of the Horſe and 
Foot of the Earl of Eſex's Army were 
near Pori/mouth, expecting Orders to 
joyn with the reſt. This might very 


well have diſpoſed his Majeſty to have 


haſten'd his March to Oxford, which 
would have made a fair Concluſion of 
the Campaign; and this was the more 
reaſonable, becauſe here the King re- 
ceiv*d Letters from Prince Rupert, in 
which he declar'd, That it was not 


poſſible for him to bring up his Troops ſe 
Joon as his Majeſty expected; and in- 


deed as his preſent Condition required :: 
And if this had been reſolv'd, both 
Donnington-Caltle, and Banbury, 
might have been ſeaſonably ſer at Li- 
berty; but a great Gayety poſſeſſed Go- 
ring, that he earneſtly adviſed the 
King to march, with Secrecy and Ex- 


pedition, to beat Waller; who lay at 
Andover, a good Diſtance from the 


reſt, with three thouſand Horſe and 


Dragoons; which the King, upon the 


unanimous Conſent of the Council, 
conſented to. A 21. 

He had left all the Cannon that he 
had taken from Eſſex, in Exeter z ang 
now he ſent all his great Cannon to a 
Garriſon he had within two Miles of 


Lord Gorgesz where was a Garriſon 
of one hundred Men, commanded by 
a good Officer. The reſt of the Can- 
non and Carriages were left at Vilton, 
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with a Regiment of Foot to guard 
them; -and the King appointed tb. e 
Rendezvous for the Army to be the 
next Morning, by ſeven of the Clock, 
near Clarendon Park; and good Guards 


were ſet at all the Avenues of the City, 


to keep all People from going our, 
that Waller might not have any No- 
tice of his Purpoſe : And if the Hour 


of the Rendezvous had been obſerv'd, 


as t rarely was (though his Majeſty 
was himſelf the moſt punctual, and 
never abſent at the preciſe Time) that 
Deſign had ſucceeded to Wiſh. For 
though the Foot under Prince Mau- 
rice came not up till eleven of the 
Clock, ſo that the Army did not be- 
gin its March till twelve, yet they 


came within four Miles of Andever, 


before Waller had any Notice of their 
Motions; when he drew out his whole 


Body towards them, as if he meant to 


fight; but upon View of their 
Strength, and the good Order they 


were in, he changed his Mind, and 
drew back into the Town; leaving a 


ſtrong Party of Horſe and Dragoons 
to make good his Retreat. But the 


| King's Van charged, and routed them 


with good Execution, and purſued 
them through the Town, and flew 


many of them in the Rear, until the 


Darkneſs of the Night ſecur'd them, 
and hinder*d the others from following 
farther. But they were all ſcatter'd, 
and came not quickly together again ; 


and the King quarter*d that Night at 


Andover, The ſcattering this great 


Body under Waller in this Manner, 


and the little Reſiſtance they made, o 
raiſed the Spirits of the King's Army, 
that they deſir'd nothing more than to 
have a Battle with the whole Army of 
the Enemy; which the King meanc 
not to ſeek out, nor to decline 6gh - 


ing with them, if they put themſelves 


in his Way. And ſo he relolv'd to 
raiſe the Siege of Donningten- Caſtle, 


which was little out of his Way to 


Oxford. To that Purpoſe, he ſent 
Orders for the Cannon which had been 


left at Langford, and Wilton, to make 
all Haſte to a Place appointed between 
Andover and Newbury ; where he ſtaid 


with his Army, till they came up to 
him; and then march'd together to 


nant Colonel, 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
the Houſe of the Earl of Pembrete, 


Newbury, within a Mile of Donning- 


Ton. 


Ihe Blockade of Donnington-Caſtle 
had been left to the Care of Colonel 
Horton; who for ſome Time was con- 
tented to block it up; but then find- 
ing his Summons neglected, and that 
they had Store of Proviſions within, 
and having an Addition of Forces from 
Abingdon and Reading, he reſolv'd to 
beſiege it; which he begun to do the 
29th of September; and made his Ap- 
proaches, and rais'd a Battery on the 
Foot of the Hill next Newtlury, and 
plyed it ſo with great Cannon, that, 
after twelve Days continual ſhooting, 


he beat down three Towers, and a 


Part of the Wall; which he believ'd 
nad fo humbled the Governor and the 
Garriſon, that they would be no long- 
er ſo ſtubborn as they had been; and 
therefore he ſent them another Sum- 
mons, in which he magnified his own 
Clemency, that prevaiPd with him, 
now they were even at his Mercy, to 
offer them Quarter for their Lives, if 
they gave up the Caſtle before Wedneſ- 
day at ten of the Clock in the Merning; 
but if that his Favour was not accepted, 
he declar'd, in the Preſence of God, 
that there ſhould no Man amongſt them 


have his Life ſpard, The Governor 


made himſelf merry with his high 


Threatning Language; and ſent him 


Word, He would keep the Place, and 
would neither give nor receive Quarter, 
At this Time, the Earl of Mancheſter 
himſelf with his Forces came to New- 
bury , and receiving no better Anſwer 
to his own Summons, that Herton had 
done before, he reſolv'd to Storm it 


the next Day. Bur his Soldiers being 


well inform*d of the Refolution of 
thoſe within, declin'd that hot Ser- 
vice; and plyed it with their Artillery 
until the next Night; then remov'd 


their Battery to the other Side of the 


Caſtle; and begun their Approaches 
by Saps; when the Governor made a 
ſtrong Sally, and beat them out of 
their Trenches, and kilPd a Licute- 
who commanded in 


chief, with many Soldiers; ſhot their 
chief Cannoneer through the Head, 
brought away their Cannon-Baſkets, 
and many Arms, and retired with very 
Ile Lels : Yet the next Night they 
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fini ſh'd their Battery; and continued 
ſome Days their great Shot, till they 


heard of the Approach of the King's 


Army; whereupon they drew off their 
Ordnance, and their Train'd-Bands of 


London being not yet come to them, 


the Earl thought fit to march away to 
a greater Piſtance z there having been, 
in nineteen Days, above one thouſand 
great Shot ſpent upon the Walls, with- 
out any other Damage to the Garrion, 
than the beating down lome old Parts 
thereof. 

When the King came to Newbury, 
the Governor of Donnington attended 
him; and was Knighted for his very 
good Behaviour; and there was then 
to little Apprehenſion of Dread of the 
Enemy, that his Majeſty thought not 
of proſecuting his Journey towards 
Oxford, before he ſhould relieve both 


Baſing and Banbury. And now Im- 


portunities being ſent from the laſt, 
which was even upon . the Point of 
rendring for Want of Victuals, they 
having already eaten moſt of their 
Horſes, his Majeſty was well content 
that the Earl of Northampton, who 
had the ſapreme Government of that 
| Garriſon, where he had left his brave 
Brother his Lieutenant, ſhould, with 
three Regiments of Horſe, attempt 
the relieving it ; Letters being ſent to 
Oxford, That Colonel Gage, with ſome 
Horſe and Foot from thence, ſhould meet 
bim; which they did punctually; and 
came Time enough: to Baxhbury before 
they were expected : | Yet they found 
the Rebels Horic (ſuperior in Number 
by much to theirs) drawn up in five 
Bodies on the South-fide of the Toyn, 
near their Sconce; as if, upon the 
Advantage of that Ground, they 
meant to fight. But two or three 
Shots, made at them by a couple of 
Drakes brought from Oxford by Colo- 
nel Gage, 
retire from their Ground very diſor- 
derly. Their Cannon and Baggage 
had been ſent out of the Town the 
Night before; and their Foot, being 
above ſeven hundred, run out of Bau- 
bury upon the firſt Advance of the 
King's Troops. Colonel Gage with 
his Foo: went directly to the Caſtle, 
that they might be ſet at Liberty; 
whilſt the Earl of Northampton fol- 
low'd the Horſe ſo cloſely, has they 
110 
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found it beſt to make a Stand; where 
he turiouſly charged and routed. them; 
and, notwithſtanding they had lined 
ſome Hedges with Muſqueteers, pur- 
ſued them till they were ſcatter'd and 
totally diſperſed z their General, young 
Fiennes, continuing his Flight, till 
he came to Coventry, without ſtaying. 
The Foot, for the moſt Part, by dit- 
N themſelves, eſcaped by the 

cloſures, before Colonel Gage could 
come up. But there were taken, in the 
Chaſe, one Field- Piece, and three 
Waggons of Arms and Ammunition; 


mapy ſlain; and two Officers of Horſe, 


with near one hundred other Priſo- 
ners, four Cornets of Horſe, and two 
hundred Horſes, were taken; and all 


this with the Loſs of one Captain and 


nine Troopers; ſome Officers, and o- 
thers, being wounded, but not mor- 
tally. Thus the Siege was raiſed from 
Banbury ; which had continued fall 
thirteen Weeks ; ſo notably defended, 
that though they had but two Horſes 
left uneaten, they had neyer ſuffer'd a 
Summons to be ſent to them; and it 
was now reliey*d the very Day of the 
Month upen which both Town and 
Caitle had been render'd to the King 
two Years before ; being the 2 29th of 
October. 

Though the Relief of Banbury ſuc- 
ceeded to Wiſh, yet the King paid 
dear for it ſoon after: The very Day 
after that Service as perform'd, Colo- 
nel Hurry, a Scotsman, who had for- 
merly ſerv'd the Parliament, and is 
well mention'd, in the Tranſactions of 
the laſt Year, for having quitted them, 
and perform'd ſome ſignal Service to 
the King, had in the Weſt, about the 
Time the King enter'd into Cornwal 
(in a diſcontented Humour, which was 
very natural to him) deſired a Paſs to 
go beyond the Seas; and ſo quitted 
the Service: But inſtead of embark- 
ing. himſelf, made Haſte to London; 
and put himſelf now in the Earl of 
Mancheſter's Army, and made a Diſco- 
very of all he knew of the King's 
Army, and a Deſcription of the Per- 
ſons and Cuſtoms. of thoſe who prin- 
cipally commanded z ſo that as they 
well knew the Conſtitution, - and 
Weakneſs of the King's Army, they 
had alſo Advertiſement of the Earl of 
Nardiomngoene 8 being gone, with three 
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Banbury. Whereupon, within two 
Days after, all thoſe Forces which had 
been under Eſex and Waller, being 
united with Mancheſter (with whom 
likewiſe the Train'd-Bands of London 
were now joyn'd; all which made up 
a Body of above eight thouſand Foot; 
the Number of their Horſe being not 
inferior) advanced towards the King, 
who had not half the Number before 
the Departure of the Earl of-Northamp- 
ton, and ſtay'd ſtill at Newbury with a 
Reſolution to expect the Return of that 
Earl, that he might likewiſe do ſome- 
what for Poſing; not believing that 


the Enemy could be ſo ſoon united. 


It was now too late to hope to make 
a ſafe Retreatto Oxford, when the whole 
Body of the Enemies Army, which 
had receiv*d poſitive Orders to fight 
the King as ſoon as was poſſible, ap- 
pear*d as near as Thackham ; ſo that 


his Majeſty not at all diſmay'd, re- 


ſolv'd to ſtand upon the defenſive on- 


ly; hoping that, upon the Advantage 


he had of the Town of Newbury and 
the River, the Enemy would not 
ſpeedily advance; and that in the 
mean Time, by being compelPd to 
lodge in the Field, which grew now 


do be very cold, whilſt his Army was 
under Cover, they might be forced to 
retire, The. King quarter'd in the 


Town of Newbury ; and placed ftrong 
Guards on the South of the Town; 


but the greateſt Part of the Army was 


placed towards the Enemies Quarters, 
in a good Houſe belonging to Mr. 
Doleman at Shaw, and in a Village 
near it, defended by the River that 
runs under Donnington-Caltle, and in 


a Houſe between that Village and 
Newbury, about which a Work was 


caſt up, and at a Mill upon the River 
of Kennet; all which lay almoſt Eaſt 


from the Town.  Dire&ly North from 
thence were two open Fields, where 
moſt of the Horſe ſtood with the Train 
of Artillery, and about half a Mile 


Weſt, was the Village of Speen; and 
beyond it a ſmall Heath. In this Vil- 
lage lay all Prince Maurice's Foot, and 
ſome Horſe; and at the Entrance of 
the Heath a Work was caſt up, which 
clear*d the Heath. In this Poſture 
they had many Skirmiſhes with the 
Enemy for two Davs, without looſing 


. 


P 
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Regiments. of Horſe, to the Relief of 


any Ground; and the Enemy was ſtill 
beaten off with Loſs. 

On Sunday Morning, the ſeven and 
twentieth of OZober, by the break of 


Day, one thouſand of the Earl of 


Mancheſter's Army, with the Train'd- 
Bands of London, came down the 
Hill; and paſſed the River that Way 
by Shaw; and, undiſcover'd, forced 


that Guard which ſhould have kept 


the Paſs near the Houſe; that was en- 
trenched where Sir Bernard Aſtley lay, 
who inſtantly, with a good Body of 
Muſqueteers, fell upon the Enemy; 


and not only routed them, but com- 


pelPd them to rout two other Bodies of 
their own Men, who were coming to 
ſecond them. In this Purſuit very 
many of the Enemy were lain, and 
many drown'd in the River, and above 


two hundred Arms taken. There 


continued, all that Day, very warm 
Skirmiſhes in ſeveral Parts; the Ene- 
my's Army having almoſt encompaſſed 
the King's; till, about three of the 

Clock in the Afternoon, Waller with 
his own, and the Forces which had 


been under Eſſex, fell upon the Quar- 


ter at Speen, and paſſed the River; 
which was not well defended by the 
Officer who was appointed to guard it 
with Horſe and Foot, very many of 
them being gone off from their Guards, 
as never imagining that they would, 
at that Time of Day, have attempted 


a Quarter that was thought the ſtrong- 


eſt of all. But having thus got the Ri- 


ver, they march'd in good Order, 
with very great Bodies of Foot, wing- 


ed with Horſe, towards the Heath; 
from whence the Horſe which were 
left there, with too little Reſiſtance, 
retir'd; being in truth much over- 
power'd, by reaſon the major Part of 
them, upon Confidence of Security of 
the Paſs, were gone to provide Forage 
for their Horſe. . N 
By this Means, the Enemy poſſeſ- 
ſed themſelves of the Ordnance which 
had been planted there; and of the 


Village of Speen; the Foot which were 


there, retir*d to the Hedge next the 
large Field between Speen and Newbu- 
ry; which they made good: At the 
ſame Time, the right Wing of the 
Enemies Horſe advanced under the 
Hill of Speer, with one hundred Muſ- 
queteers in the Van, and came into 
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the open Field, where a good Body of 
the King's Horſe ſtood ; which at 
- firſt receivꝰd them in ſome Diſorder ; 
but 'the Queen's Regiment of Horſe, 
commanded by Sir 7% Cansfeld, 
charged them with ſo much Gallan- 
try, that he routed that great Body ; 
which then fled; and he had the Exe- 
cution of them near half a. Mile; 
wherein moſt of the Muſqueteers were 
lain, and very many of the Horſe; 
inſomuch that that whole Wing ral- 


lied not again that Night. The King 


was at that Time with the Prince, and 
many of the Lords, and other his Ser- 
vants, in the middle of the Field; and 
could not, by his own Preſence, re- 


ſtrain thoſe Horſe, which at the firſt 


Approach of the Enemy were in that 


Diſorder', from ſhamefully giving 
Ground. So that if Sir Fobhn Cansfield 
had not, in that Article of Time, gi- 
ven them that briſk Charge, by which 
other Troops were ready to charge 
them in the Flank, the King himſelf 
had been in very great Danger. | 
At the ſame Time, the left Wing 

of the Enemies Horſe advanced towards 


the | North-ſide of the great Field; 


but before they got thither, Goring, 
with the Earl of Cleveland's Brigade, 
charg'd them ſo victoriouſly, that he 
forced them back in great Confuſion 
over a Hedge; and following them, 
was charg'd by another freſh Body; 
which he defeated likewife, and flew 
very many of the Enemy upon the 
Place; having not only routed and 
beaten them off their Ground; but en- 


dur'd the Shot of three Bodies of their 


Foot in their Purſuit; and in their 


Retreat, with no conſiderable Damage, 


ſave that the Earl of Clzveland's Horſe 


falling under him, he was taken Pri- 
ſoner; which was an extraordinary 


Loſs. Whilſt this was doing on that 


Side, twelve hundred Horſe, and three 
thouſand Foot, of thoſe under the Earl 
of Mancheſter, advanced with. great 
Reſolution upon S$haw-Houſe, and the 
Field adjacent; which Quarter was de- 
tended by Sir Jacob Aſtley, and Colo- 


nel George Liſie; and the Houſe, by 


Colonel Page. They came ſinging of 
Pſalms; and, at firſt, drove forty 
Muſqueteers from a Hedge, who were 
placed there to ſtop them ; but they 
were preſently charg'd by Sir John 


— * 


Brown with the Prince's Regiment of 
Horſe; who did good Execution upon 


them, till he ſaw. another Body of 


their Horſe ready to charge him, 
which made him retire to the Foot in 
Mr. Doleman's Garden, which flanked 
that Field, and give fire upon thoſe 
Horſe, whereof. many fell; and the 


Horſe thereupon wheeling about, Sir 


Fobn Brown fell upon their Rear, 


kilPd many, and kept that Ground all 
the Day; when the Reſerve of Foot, 


commanded by Colonel  Thelzwell, 
galPd their Foot with ſeveral Vollies; 


and then fell on them with the But⸗ 


ends of their Muſquets, till they had 
not only beaten them from the Hedg- 
es, but quite out of the Field; leaving 


two Drakes, ſome Colours, and many 


dead Bodies behind them. At this 
Time, a great Body of their Foot at- 


tempted Mr. Doleman's Houſe, but 


were ſo well emtertain*d by Lieutenant 


Colonel Page, that after they had 


made their firſt Effort, they were 


forc*d to retire in ſuch Confuſion, that 


he purſued them from the Houſe with. 


a notable Execution; inſomuch that 
they left five hundred dead upon a lit- 


tle Spot of Ground; and they drew off 
the two Drakes out of the Field to the 
Houſe, the Enemy being beaten off 


and retired from all that Quarter. 
It was now Night; for which nei- 
ther Party was ſorry; and the King, 


who had been on that Side where the 
Enemy only had prevailed, thought 


that his Army had fuffer'd alike jn all 
other Places. He ſaw they were en- 


tirely poſſeſſed of Speen, and had ta- 
ken all the Ordnance which had been 


left there; whereby it would be eaſy 


for them, before the next Morning, 
to have compaſſed him round; towards 
which they might have gone far, if, 

they had found themfelves in a Cond-— 


tion to have purſued their Fortune. 

Hereupon, as ſoon as it was Night, 
his Majeſty, with the Prince, and 
thoſe Lords who had been about him 


all the Day, and his Regiment of 


Guards, retired into the Fields under 
Donninglon-Caſtle, and reſolv'd to pro- 


ſecute the Reſolution that was taken in 


the Morning, when they ſaw the N 
Advantages the Enemy had in Num- 
bers, with which he was like to be 
encompaſſed, if his Forces were n 
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from either of that Poſts. That Reſo- 


lution was, To march away in the 


Night towards Wallingford ; and to 


that Purpoſe, all the Carriages, - and 


great Ordnance, had been that Morn- 


ing drawn under Donnington-Caſtle ; 


ſo he ſent Orders to all the Officers, to 
draw off their Men to the ſame Place 
and receiving Intelligence at that Time 


' that Prince Rupert was come, or would 


be that Night at Bah, that he might 


make no Stay there, but preſently be 


ableto joyn his Army, his Majeſty him- 
ſelf, with the Prince, and about three 
hundred Horſe, made Haſte thither ; 
and found Prince Rupert there; and 
thence made what Haſte they could back 
towards Oxford. The Truth is, the 
King's Army was not in ſo ill a Condi- 
tion, as the King conceiv*d it to have 
been: That Party which were in the 
Field nearSpeer, kept their Ground very 


reſolutely; and although it was a fair 


Moon-ſhine Night, the Enemy, that 
was very near them, and much ſupe- 
rior in Number, thought not fit to 
aſſault or diſturb them, That Part of 
the Enemy that had been ſo roughly 


treated at Shaw, having receiv'd Suc- 


cour of a ſtrong Body of Horſe, re- 
ſolv'd once more to make an Attempt 
upon the Foot there; but they were 


beaten off as before; though they ſtood 


not well enough to receive an equal 
Loſs, but retired to their Hill, where 
they ſtood ſtill. This was the laſt 
Action between the Armies; for about 
ten of the Clock at Night, all the 
Army, Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, 
upon the King's Orders, drew forth 
their ſeveral Guards to the Heath a- 
bout Donnington-Caſtle ; in which they 


left moſt of their wounded Men, with 


all their Ordnance, Ammunition, and 
Carriages; then Prince Maurice, and 
the other Officers, march'd in good 
Order away to Vallingford; commit- 


ting the bringing up the Rear to Sir 
Ninpbry Bennet, (who had behav'd 


himſelf very ſignally that Day) who 


with his Brigade of Horſe march'd 


behind, and receiv'd not the leaſt 
Diſturbance from the Enemy; who, 
iu ſo light a Night, could not but 
know of their Retreat, and were well 
enough pleaſed to be rid of an Enemy 
that had handled them fo ill. By the 


Morning, all the Army, Foot as well 
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Succeſs, 


as Horſe, arrived at Wallingford ; 
where having refreſh'd a little, they 
march'd to Oxford; without ſeeing a- 
ny Party of the Enemy that look*d af- 
ter hem, | ETD 
Many made a Queſtion which Party 
had the better of the Day; and neither 
was well enough ſatisfied with their 
There could be no Queſtion 
there were very many more kill'd of 
the Enemy, than of the King's Army; 
whereof were miſſing, only Sir Wil- 
liam St. Leger, Lieutenant Colonel to 
the Duke's Regiment of Foot; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Topping, and Lieute- 
nant Colonel Zeake, both Officers of 
Horſe, who were all there ſlain, with, 
not above one hundred Common Sol- 
diers, in all Places. The Earl of 
Brentford, General of the Army, was 
wounded on the Head; Sir Jobn Cans- 


field, Sir Fobn Greenvil, and Lieute- 


nant Colonel Page, were wounded. 
but all recover'd. The Officers of the 
Enemy's Side were never talk'd of, 
being, for the moſt Part, of no better 
Families that the Common Soldiers. 
But it was reaſonably computed, by 
thoſe Who ſaw the Action in all Places, 
that there could not be ſo few as one 
thouſand dead upon the Place: Yer 
becauſe the King's Army quitte i the 
Field, and march'd away in the Night, 
the other Side thought themſelves Ma- 
ſters: And the Parliament celebrated 
their Victory with their uſual Tri- 
umphs; though within few Days after, 


they diſcern'd they had little Reaſon 


for it. They came to know, by what 
Accident was not imagin'd, that the 
Earl of Bren ford remain'd that Night 
in the Caſtle, by reaſon of the Hurt 
in his Head, and ſo ſent Colonel Hur- 
ry to him to perſwade him to give up 
the Caſtle, and to make him other 
large Offers; all which the General 
rejected with the Indignat ion that be- 
came him. No more ſhall be ſaid of 
the Colonel, becauſe, after all his Ter- 
giverſations, he choſe at laſt to loſe 
his Life for, and in the King's Ser- 
vice; which ought to expiate for all 
his Trangreſſions, and preſerve his 
Memory from all unkind Reflections. 
The next Day, when they knew 
that the King's Army was retired, and 


not till then, they made Haſte to poſ- 


ſeſs themſelves of Newb1ry ; and then 
| | drew 
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drew up their whole Army before 


© Donnington-Caſtle, and ſummon'd the 


Governor to deliver it to them, or elſe 
they would not leave one Stone upon ano- 
ther. To which the Governor made 
no other Reply, than that he was not 
bound to repair it ; . but however . he 
would, by God's Help, keep the Ground 
afterwards : Seeing his Obſtinacy, 
they offer*d him, To march away with 
the Arms, and all Things belonging to 
the Garri ſen; and, when that mov'd 
not, That he ſhould carry all the Can- 
non, and Ammunition with bim; to all 
which he anſwer'd, That he wonder'd 
. they would not be ſatisfied with ſo many 
Anſwers that be bad ſent, and deſired 
them, to be aſſur'd, that he would not go 
out of the Caſtle, till the King ſent him 


Order ſo to do. Offended with theſe high 


Anſwers, they reſolv'd to aſſault it; but 
the Officer who commanded the Party, 
being kill'd, with ſome few of the 
Soldiers, they retir'd; and never after 
made any Attempt upon it; but re- 
main*d quietly at Newbury, in great 
Faction among themſelves; every Man 
taking upon himſelf to find Fault, and 
cenſure what had been done, and had 
been left undone, in the whole Day's 
Service. | 155 


The King met Prince Rupert, as he 
expected, with Colonel Gerrard, and 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale; and made 


all the Haſte he could to joyn thoſe 
Forces with his own Army, that ſo he 


might march back to Newbury, and 


diſengage his Cannon and Carriages. 


By the Way, he met the Earl of 


| Northampton, and thoſe Regiments 
which had reliev*d Banbury ; and hav- 
ing, with marvellous Expedition, 
cauſed a new Train of Artillery to be 
form'd, he brought his Army again 
to Rendezvous on Bullington Green 
where, with the Addition of thoſe 
Forces, and ſome Foot, which he 
drew out of Oxford, under the Com- 


mand of Colonel Gage, it appear'd to 


be full ſix thouſand Foot, and five 


 _ thouſand Horſe; with which he 


march'd to Wallingford; and within a 
Day more than a Week after he had 
left Donnington-Caftle, found himſelf 
there in ſo good a Poſture, that he re- 


ſolv'd not to decline fighting with the 


Enemy; but would be firſt poſſeſſed 


of his Cannon, and put ſome Provi- 
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ſion into the Caſtle; which he accom · 
pliſh*d without any Oppoſition. | 

The Enemies Army Jay ſtill at 
Newbury ; perplexed with the Divi- 


fions and Factions among their own 


Officers, without any Notice of the 
King's Advance, till a Quarter of 
their Horſe was beaten up. The next 
Morning, the King put his Army into 
Battaliaz Prince Rupert, who was now 
declared General, led the Van; and 
got Poſſeſſion of the Heath, on the 
back ſide of the Caſtle z from which a 
ſmall Party might have kept him, the 
Entrance into it being very ſteeep, 
and the Way narrower, On that 
Heath, -the King's Army was drawn 
up about Noon, every one being pre- 
pared to fight; and none of the Ene- 
my appearing, they march'd by the 
Caſtle over the River by a Mill, and 
two Fords below it, without any Op- 
poſition; and thence drew into the 
large Field between Speen and Ver- 
bury; which was thought a good 
Place to expect the Enemy; who, in 
the mean Time, had drawn a great 
Body of their Horſe and Foot into the 
other Field toward Shaw, and had 


made- Breaſt-works and Batteries on 


the back Side of Newbury ; which 


Town they reſolv d to keep, and ſtand 
upon the Defenſive, - as the King had 
done before; preſuming, that they 
now having the warmer Lodging, 
might better attack the King after his 
Men had lain a Night or two in the 
Fields; it being now the Month of 
November, but fair for that Seaſon. 


Some light Skirmiſhes paſſed between 
the Horſe; but when the King ſaw 


upon what Diſadvantages he muſt © 
force them to fight, he call'd his. 
Council together; who were unani- 
mous in Opinion, That fince he had re- 
liev'd the Caſtle, and put ſufficient Pro- 
viſions into it, and that it was in bis 

Power to draw off his Ordnance and 
Ammunition from thence, he had done 
his Buſineſs; and if any Honour had 

been loſt the other Day, is was regain. 
now, by his having paſſed his Army over © 
the River in the Face of theirs, and of. 
fer'd them Battle; which they durſt not 

accept. Upon which the King refolv'd - 


to attempt them no farther, but gave 


them Orders to retire in their View, 
with Drums beating, and Trumpets 
5 )) ſound⸗ 


9 
ſounding, the ſame Way he came over 
the River. So the King lay that 
Night at Donnington-Caſtle, and all 
the Army about him. 5 
The King had not yet 
meant to do, before he took up his 
Winter- Quarters; and was willing, 
that the Enemy ſhould have an Op- 
portunity to fight with him, if they 
deſired it: And therefore, on the 
Sunday Morning the tenth of Novem- 
ber, his Majeſty march'd with all his 


Cannon and Ammunition over the 


Heath from Donnington, over a fair 
Campaign, to Lamborne; in which 


March, ſome of the Enemies Horſe 


attempted his Rear, but were repulſed 
with Loſs; many being ſlain, and 
Tome taken Priſoners. There the King 
quarter'd that Night, and the next 
Day, to refreſh his Men, for the ill 
Lodging they had endured at Don- 
ningion; having ſent ſome Perſons of 
great Reputation and Intereſt to Mar!- 


Sorougb, to make large Proviſions for 


him, and his Arny. And then, ſince 
he heard the Enemy lay ſtill at New- 
bury, he march'd to Marlborough; 
where he found all Things to his Wiſh, 
His Heart was ſet upon the Relief of 
Baſing, which was now again di- 
ſtreſs'd ; the Enemy having, as is ſaid 
before, begirt it cloſely from the Time 
that Gage had reliev*d it. He had a 


great Mind to do it with his whole 


Army; that thereby he might 
draw the Enemy to a Battle : 


upon full Debate, it was concluded, 


hat the ſafeſt Way to do it would be by 
4 firong Party; that one thouſand 
Horſe ale be draum out, every one of 


which ſhould carry before him a Bag of 
Corn, or other Proviſions, and march ſo 
as to be at Baling-Houſe the next Morn- 
ing after they parted from the Army; 
aud then every Trooper was to caſt down 
his Bag, and to make their Retreat as 
vell as they might: And Colonel 


Gage, who had ſo good Succeſs before, 


was appointed to command this Par- 
ty; which he chearfully undertook to 
do. The better to effect it, Hunger- 
ford was thought the fitter Place to 


quarter his Army, and from thence to 


diſpatch that Party: So his Majeſty 
march'd back to Hungerford, which 
was half way to Newbury : The Ene- 
my was in the mean Time march'd 


dn he 


But, 


them. 
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to Baſing; which, they thought, 
would, upon the Sight of their whole 
Army, preſently have yielded; but 
finding the Marquis ſtill obſtinate to 
defend it, they were weary of the 
Winter War, and ſo retired all their 
Force from thence, and quitted the 


Siege the very Day before Gage came 


thither; ſo that he eaſily deliver'd his 


Proviſions, and retired to the King 


without any Inconvenience. His Ma- 
jeſty then march*d to Farrington, with 
ſome Hope to have ſurprized Abing- 
don in his Way; but he found it too 


well provided; and fo after he had 


conſider*d where to quarter his Horſe, 
which had formerly had their head 
Quarter at Abingdon, and thoſe Places 
which were now under the Power of 
that Governor, he return'd to Oxford; 
where he arriv*d to the univerſal Joy, 


on the three and twentieth of Novem- 


Ber; a Seaſon of the Year fit for all the 
Troops to be in their Winter Quar- 
ters, SS. | | 
Soon after this, the Archbiſhop of 

Canterbury, who had lain long a Pri- 
ſoner in the Tower, was brought to 
the Barrs of both Houſes, and treated 
with all the Rudeneſs, Reproach, and 
Barbarity imaginable; and condemn- 
ed to be beheaded ; which he under- 


went with a Chriſtian Courage and 


Magnanimity. 

When they had diſpatched this im- 
portant Work, and thereby receiv'd 
a new Inſtance of the good Affection 
and Courage of their Friends, and in- 
volv'd the two Houſes in freſh Guilt 
and Obloquy, they now enter upon 
the Debate, What Anſwer they ſhould 
ſend the King, concerning a Treaty for 
Peace, which the King had made to 
They who deſir'd to advance 
it, hoped thereby to put an End to all 
the Deſigns of new modelling the 
Army, and to prevent the Increaſe of 
thoſe Factions in Religion, which e- 
very Day broke out among them, to 
the notorious Scandal of Chriſtianity. 
They who had no Mind to a Treaty, 
becauſe they had Minds averſe from 
all Thoughts of Peace, diſcern'd plain- 
ifs that they ſhould not be able to 

niſh their Deſign upon the Army, 
and ſet many other Devices on foot, 
which would contribute to their Con- 


venience, until this longed-for Treaty 


Were 
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were at an End, and therefore they 
all agreed to give ſome Concluſion to 
it; and reſolv'd that there ſhould be a 
Treaty, and upon the Method that 
| ſhould be obſerv'd in the conducting 
it; from which they who ſhould be 
employ'd by them, ſhould not recede 


or be diverted. 


Then they nominated ſixteen Com- 


miſſioners for the two Houſes, and 
four for the Parliament of Scotland, 
and named Uxbridge for the Place 
where the Treaty ſhould bez which 
Treaty ſhould be limited to be finiſh*d 
within twenty Days from the Time 
when it ſhould begin; and according- 
ly the Commiſſioners met, but broke 
up at twenty Days End without any 
good Effect. Thus ended the Treaty 
of Uxbridge, the Particulars whereof 
were, by the King's Command, pub- 
Iifled in Print, and never contradicted 
by the Parliament. 58 5 

The King ſpoke to thoſe he truſted 
moſt at that Time, with much Me- 
lancholy of his own Condition and the 
State of his Affairs, than he had uſed 
to do. The Loſs of Shrewſbury, which 
happen'd at this Time, was attended 
with many ill Conſequences ; and that 
which had ſeem'd to bring ſome kind 
of Recompence for it, the Surprize of 
Weymouth, prov'd but a Dream; for 
the Enemy had loſt but one Part of the 
Town, which they, in a ſhort Time 
after, recover'd again by the uſual 
Negligence of he Kits Governors. 
So that his Majeſty told them, He 


found it abſolutely neceſſary to purſue bis 


former Reſolution of ſeparating the 
Prince his Son from himſelf, that the 
Enemy might not, upon any Succeſs, 
find them together ; which, he aid, 
would be Ruin to them both, whereas, 
though he ſhould fall into their Hands 
whilſt his Son was at Liberty, they 
Would not dare to do him Harm. He 
ſeem'd to have very reaſonable Appre- 
henſions, that, upon the Loſs of a Bat- 
tle he might become a Priſoner 3 but 
he never imagin'd, that it would enter 
into their Thoughts to take away his 
Life; not that he believ'd they could 
be reſtrain'd from that impious Act, 
by any remorſe of Conſcience, or that 
they had not Wickedneſs enough to 
deſign, and execute it: But he be- 
liev'd it againſt their Intereſt; and 


would often in Diſcourſe, ſay, Of 


what Moment the Preſervation of his 
Life was to the Rebels; and how much 
they were concern'd to preſerve it, in re- 
gard, that if he himſelf were dead, the 
Parliament ftood difſolv'd y ſo that there 
would be an End of their Government : 


Which, though it were true in Law, 


would have little ſhaken their Power, 


of which they were too long poſſeſſed 


to part with it eafily, 
This was a Speculation of that Na- 


ture, that no body had Reaſon to en- 


deavour to change the King's Opinion 


in that Particular; and his Majeſty 


thought of nothing ſo much as haſtning 
the, Prince's Journey; and to that 


Purpoſe, commanded thoſe who were 


appointed to attend him to be ready by 
a ſhort Day, reſolving that his High- 
neſs ſhould make his Journey directly 
to Briſtol, and continue his Reſidence 
there, till ſome emergent Alteration 
ſhould make his Remove from thence 
neceſſary. For whatever Diſcourſe was 
made of raiſing an Army in the Welt, 


the King had no purpoſe to put the 


Prince into the Head of any ſuch Ar- 


my; and though Goring had prevail'd 


to be ſent, with a ſtrong Party of 


Horſe, and ſome Foot, into Hamp- 


ſhire, upon Pretence of ſecuring the 


Weſt from Waller*s Incurſion, and 
upon ſome other Deſign ; yet the 
King had not the leaſt Purpoſe, that 
he ſhould be where the Prince was; 
though he was not himſelf without that 
Deſign at that preſent, as ſhall be made 


out anon, meaning by that Device to 


withdraw himſelf from the Command 


of Prince Rupert, which the King did 


not apprehend; But his Majeſty hav- 


ing no more in his Purpoſe than is 
ſaid before, he ſent the Lord Hopton 
to Briſtol, to provide a Houſe for his 
Highneſs, and to put that City into 
a good Poſture of Sccurity for the 
Prince's Refidence, as was neceſſary z 
nor was there any other Strength de- 
ſign'd to attend about his Highneſs's 
Perſon, than one Regiment of Horſe, 


and one Regiment of Foot, for his 


Guards, both to be under the Com- 
mand of the Lord Capel; who was 
likewiſe to raiſe them upon his own 
Credit and Intereſt ; there being, at 
that Time, not one Man raiſed of 
Horſe or Foot, nor any Means in 
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View for the Payment of them, when 
they ſhould be rais d; nor, ifideed, 
for the Support of the Prince's Family, 


or his Perſon. In fo great Scarcity, 


and Poverty, was the King himſel}, 
and his Court at Oxford. | 

The King now found, that, not- 
withſtanding all the Diviſions in the 
Parliament, and the Factions in the 
City, there would be an Army ready 


to march againſt him, before he could 


put himſelf into a Poſture ready to re- 


ceive it; and was therefore the more 


impatient that the Prince ſhould leave 
Oxford, and begin his Journey «0 


Briſtol; which he. did within a Fort- 


night after the Expiration of the Trea- 


ty at Uxbridge. And ſince the King 


did at that Time, within himſelf re- 


| ſolve that the Prince ſhould only keep 


his Court in the Weſt, that they 
might be ſeparated from each other, 
without engaging himſelf in any mar- 
tial Action, or being ſo much as pre- 
ſent in any Army, it had been very 


happy, and, to diſcerning Men, 


ſeem'd then a Thing deſirable, if his 
Majeſty had remov'd his Court into 


the Weſt too, either to Briſtol, or, 
which it may be had been better, to 


Exeter. For ſince Reading and Abing- 


don were both poſſeſſed by the Parlia- 


ment, and thereby Oxford become the 
head Quarter, it was not ſo fit that the 


Court ſhould remain there; which, 
by the Multitude of Ladies, and Per- 


ſons of Quality, who reſided there, 


- would not probably endure ſuch an 


Attack of the Enemy, as the Situa- 


tion of the Place, and the good Forti- 
fications which incloſed it, might very 
well bear, Nor would the Enemy 


have ſat down before it, till they had 


done their Bnſineſs in all other Places, 


if they had not preſum'd, that the In- 
habitants within, would not be willing 
to ſubmit to any notable Diſtreſs, If 
at this Time a good Garriſon had been 
left there, and all the Court, and Per- 
ſons of Quality, remov*d in the Weſt 
with the Prince, it would probably have 
been a Means ſpeedily to have reduced 


to the King's Obedience thoſe ſmall 


Garriſons, which ſtood out; and the 


King himſelf might, by the Spring, 


have been able to have carried a good 
Recruit of Men to his Army, and 


might likewiſe haye made Oxford the 


* 


Place of Rendezvous, at the Time 
when it ſhould be fit for him to take 
the Field. But the Truth is, not on- 
ly the Ladies, who were very power- 


ful in ſuch Conſultations of State, but 
very few of the reſt, of what Degree 


or Quality ſoever, who had excellent 


Accommodations in the Colleges, 


which they could not have found any 
where elſe, would without extreme 
Murmuring, have been content to 
have chang'd their Quarters, Beſides, 
the King had that Royal Affection for 


the Univerſity, that he thought it well 


deſerv'd the Honour of his own Pre- 
ſence; and always reſolv'd, that it 
{ſhould be never ſo expos'd to the Ex- 
tremity of War, as to fall into thoſe 
barbarous Hands, without making all 
neceſſary Conditions for the Preſerva- 


tion of ſo venerable a Place from Ra- 


pine, Sacrilege, and Deſtruction. 
Thus that Conſideration of remov- 


ing the Court from thence, was only 


ſecretly enter*d upon, and laid aſide, 


without making it the Subject of a 


publick Debate: And fince the other 
could not have been effected, it had 
been well if the whole Council which 
was aſſign'd to attend the Prince, had 
been obliged to have perform'd that 
Service. But both the Duke of Ricb- 
mond, and the Earl of Southampton, 
Men of great Reputation and Autho- 
rity, excus'd themſelves to the King, 
for not ſubmitting to that his Com- 
mand, and for deliring to continue 
{till about his Perſon ; the one think- 
ing it ſome Diminution to his Great- 


neſs to be at any Diſtance from his 


Majeſty ; to whom he had adher'd 
with that fignal Fidelity and Affection, 


when fo many had deſerted him; the 
other being newly married, and en- 


gaged in a Family, which he could 
not, without Inconveniences, have left 
behind him; nor without more have 
carried with him. Nor was the King 
difficult in admitting their Excuſes, 
having named them rather to obviate 
ſome Jealouſies, which were like to 


be entertain'd upon the firſt Diſcourſe 


of ſending the Prince into the Weſt, 


than that he believed they would be 


willing to be engaged in the Service. 
However, it was eaſy to be foreſeen, 


that upon any ill Accidents, which 
were like enough to fall out, they 
| | 5 
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who were till oblig'd to that Duty, 


would not have Reputation enough to 
exact that general Submiſſion, and O- 


bedience, which ought to be paid to 


the Commands. of the. Prince; of 
which there was ſhortly after too ma- 
nifeſt Evidence. = 
There was an Act of Divine Juſtice 
about this Time executed by thoſe at 


Weſtminſter, which ought not to be 


forgotten in the Relation of the Af- 
fairs of this Year; and which ought 
to have cauſed very uſeful Reflections 
to be made by many who were equal- 
ly engaged; ſome of whom afterwards 
did undergo the ſame Fate. There 
hath been often mention of Sir Fobx 


Hotham, who ſhut. the Gates of Hull 


againſt the King, and refuſed to give 
him Entrance into that Town, when 
he came thither attended only by his 
own Servants, before the Beginning 
of the War; and was, in Truth, the 
immediate Cauſe of the War. It was 
the more wonderful, that a Perſon of 
a full and ample Fortune, who was 
not diſturb'd by any Fancies in Reli- 
gion, had unqueſtion'd Duty to the 


Crown, and Reverence for the Go- 


vernment both of Church and State, 
ſhould ſo fooliſhly expoſe himſelf, 
and his Family, of great Antiquity, 
to comply with the Humours of thoſe 
Men whoſe Perſons he did not much 
eſteem, and whoſe Deſigns he perfect- 
ly deteſted. But, as his particular 
Animoſity againſt the Earl of Szrafford, 
firſt engaged him in that Company, 


ſo his Vanity and Ambition, and the 


Conceſſions the King had made to 
their unreaſonable Demands, made 
him concur farther with them, | 
his own Judgment diſpoſed him to. 
He had taken upon him the Govern- 
ment of Hull, without any Apprehen- 
ſion, or Imagination, that it would 
ever make him acceſſary to the Rebel - 
lion; but believ'd, that, when the 
King and Parliament ſhould be recon- 


ciled, the Eminence of that Charge 


would promote him to ſome of thoſe 
Rewards and Honours, which that 
Party reſolv'd to divide among them- 
| ſelves. When he found himſelf more 
dangerouſly and deſperately embark*d 
. that he ever intended to be, he be- 
ſought himſelf of all poſſible Ways to 
diſintangle himſelf, and to wind him- 
II2 „„ 
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ſelf out of the Labyrinth he was in. 
His Comportment towards the Lord 
Digby, and Albburnbam, and his Incli- 
nations at that Time, have been men- 
tion*d before at large; and from that 
Time, the entire Confidence the Par- 
liament had in his Son, and the Vigi- 
land and Jealouſy that he was known 
to have towards his Father, was that 
alone that preſerv'd him longer in the 
Government. Beſides that they had 
ſo conſtituted the Garriſon, that they 
knew it could never be in the Father's 
Power to do them Hurt. But after 


this, when they diſcover'd ſome Alte- © 


ration in the Son's Behaviour, and that 
the Pride and Stubbornneſs of his Na- 
ture would not ſuffer him to ſubmit to 


the Command of the Lord Fairfax, 


and that Superiority over both his Fa- 


ther and him, with which the Parliament 


had inveſted that Lord, and ſome ink- 


ling of ſecret Meſſages between the 5 


Marquis of Newcaſtle, and young Ho- 
tham, they cauſed both Father and 
Son to be ſuddenly ſeized upon, and 


ſent up Priſoners to the Parliament; 


which immediately conmitted them to 
the Tower, upon a Charge of High 
Treaſon. 8 CER 
Though there was Evidence enough 

againit them, yet they had ſo many 
Friends in both Houſes of Parliament, 
and ſome of that Intereſt in the Army, 
that they were preſerv'd from farther 
Proſecution, and remain'd long Priſo- 
ners in the Tower without being 
brought to any Trial; ſo that they 
believ'd their Puniſhment to be at the 
higheſt, But when that Party pre- 

3 that reſolv'd to new model the 
Army, and make as many Examples 
of their Rigour and Severity, as might 
terrify all Men from falling from 


them, they call'd importunately, that 
the two Hothams might be tried at a 


Court of War, for their Treachery 
and Treaſon z and they who had hi- 
therto prelerv*d them, had now loſt 
their Intereſt ; ſo that they were both 
brought to their Trial, ſome little 
Time before the Treaty at Uxbridge, 
and both condemned to loſe their 
Heads. The principal Charge againſt 

the Father was, his ſuffering the Lord 
Digby to eſcape; and a Letter was pro- 


* duced, by the Treachery of a Servant, 


againſt the Son, which he had ſent to 
5M . 
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the Marquis of Neweaſtle. The vile 


Artifices that were uſed both before 


and after their Trial, were ſo barba- 


rous, and inhuman, as have been rare- 
ly practiſed among Chriſtians. 

The Father was firſt condemn'd to 
ſuffer upon a Day appointed, and the 
Son afterwards to be executed in like 
manner the Day following: The 
Night before, or the very Morning, 


that Sir John Hotham was to die, a Re- 


prieve was fent from the Houte of 
Peers to ſuſpend his Execution for 


three Days. The Commons were 
highly incenſed at this Preſumption in 
the Lords; and to prevent the like 


Miſchief for the future, they made an 
Order, To all Mayors, Sheriffs, and o- 


tber Miniſters of Juſtice, that no Re- 


prieve ſhould be granted, or allow'd for 
any Perſon egainſt whom the Sentence of 
Death was pronounced, except the ſame 
had paſſed, and had the Conſent of both 
Houſes of Parliament; and that if it 
paſſed only by the Houſe of Peers, it 


ſhould be look*d upon as invalid and 


void, and Execution ſhould not be there- 
apon forborn, or ſuſpended. By this 
Accident the Son was brought to his 


Execution before his Father, upon the 


Day on which he was ſentenced to 
ſuffer ; who died with Courage, and 
reproaching the Ingratitude of the Par- 
liament, and their Continuance of the 
Par; concluded, That, as to them he 
was very innocent, and had never been 
guilty of Treaſon. The Father was 
brought to the Scaffold the next Day : 
For the Houſe of Commons, to ſhew 


their Prerogative over the Lords, ſent 


an Order to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, that he ſhould cauſe him to be 
executed that very. Day, which was 


two Days before the Reprieve granted 


by the Houſe of Peers was expired. 
Whether he had yet fome Promiſe 
from Peters, that he ſhould only 


be ſhew'd to the People, and ſo re- 
turn'd ſafe again to the Tower, which 


was generally reported and believ'd, 
or whether he was broken with De- 
ſpair (which is more probable) when 
he ſaw that his Enemies prevail'd ſo 
far, that he could not be permitted to 


live thoſe two Days which the Peers 
had granted him, certain it is, that 


the poor Man appear'd fo diſpirited, 
that he ſpoke but tew Words after he 


came upon the Scaffold, and ſuffer“.] 
his ungodly Confeſſor Peters, to tell 
the People, That he had reveal'd bim- 
[elf to him, and confeſs*d his Offences a- 


gainſt the Parliament; and ſo he com- 
mitted his Head to the Block. This 


was the woful Tragedy of theſe two 


unhappy Gentlemen; in which there 


were ſo many Circumſtances of an un- 


uſual Nature, that the immediate Hand 


of God: could not but appear in it to all 
Men who knew their Natures, Hu- 
mours, and Tranſactions, ri din 
Since the laſt Office of a General, 
with Reference to the King's Quar- 
ters, which the Earl of Eſex perform'd 
before he found it neceſſary to ſurren- 
der his Commiſſion to the Parliament, 
was done before the End of this Lear, 
it will be proper in this Place to men- 
tion it, both in reſpect of the Nature 
of the Thing itſelf, and the Circum- 
ſtances with Which it was conducted, 
it being a Letter ſign'd by the Earl of 
Eſſex, and ſent by a Trumpet to 
Prince Rupert, but penn'd by a Com- 
mittee of Parliament, and peruſed by 
both Houſes before it was ſign'd b 
their General; who uſed, in all Dil. 
patches made by himſelf, to obſerve 
all Decency in the Forms. It was a 
very inſolent Letter, and upon a very 
inſolent Occaſion. The Parliament 
had, ſome Months before, made an 
Ordinance againſt giving Quarter to 
any of the Iriſb Nation which ſhould 


be taken Priſoners, either at Sea, or 


Land; which was not taken Notice of, 
or indeed known to the King, till 
long after; though the Earl of War- 
wick, and the Officers under him at 
Sea, had as often as he met with any 
Iriſh Frigats, or ſuch Freebooters as 
ſailed under their Comm iſſion, taken 
all the Sea- men who became Priſoners 
to them of that Nation, and bound 
them Back to Back, and thrown them 
overboard into the Sea, without Di- 
ſtinction of their Condition, if they 
were Iriſo. Ia this cruel Mamier very 
many poor Men periſhed daily; of 
which, when it was generally known, 
the King ſaid nothing, becauſe none 
of thoſe Perſons were in his Majeſty's 
Service; and how barbarous ſoever 


the Proceedings were, his Majeſt y 


could not complain of it, without under- 
going the Reproach of being concern'd 
5 on 
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on the B-half, and in favour of the 

Rebels of Ireland „ 
But there had been lately, in ſome 
Service at Land, ſome Priſoners taken 
of the King's Troops, and upon Pre- 
rence that they were Trib Men, as 
many as they thought to be of that 
Nation, were all hanged, to the Num- 


ber of ten or twelve. Whereupon, 


Prince Nupert, having about the Time, 
when he heard of that Barbarity, taken 
an equal Number of the Parliament 


Soldiers, cauſed them likewiſe to be 


hanged upon the next Tree: Which 


the Parliament declared to be an Act 


of great Injuſtice, and Cruelty; and 
appointed the Earl of Eſſex to expoſtu- 
late it with Prince Rupert very rudely, 


in the Letter they had caus'd to be 


penn'd for him, with Expreſſions full 
of Reproach, for his Preſumption in 
making an Ordinance of theirs, the Ar- 
gument to. juſtify an Action of ſo much 
Inbumanity ; which was the firſt 
Knowledge the King had of any ſuch 
Declaration, with Reference to the 
War in England; nor had there been, 
from the Beginning of it, any ſuch 
Example made. Prince Rupert re- 
turn'd ſuch an Anſwer as was reaſona- 
ble, and with a Sharpneſs equal to the 
Provocation, and ſent it to the Earl of 
Eſſex; who, the Day before he re- 
ceived it, had given up his Com- 
miſſion ; but ſent it immediately to 
the two Houſes, who were exceeding- 

ly enraged at it; ſome of them ſaying, 
That they wonder*d it was ſo long on the 
Way, for that certainly it had been pre- 


pared at Uxbridge. Fairfax was ſoon 
after declared General in the Room of 
the Earl of Eſſex. 


It was upon the Fourth of March, 
that the Prince parted from the King 
his Father; and about a Week after, 
came to Briſtol; where he was now to 


act a Part by himſelf, as the Affairs 


- ſhould require, or rather where he was 
to fit ſtill without acting any Thing; 
the End being, as is ſaid before, only 
that the King and the Prince might 
not be expoſed at the ſame Time to 
the fame Danger; without any Pur- 
poſe that be ſhould raiſe any more 
Strength, than was neceſſary to the ſe- 
curity of his own Perſon; or that in- 


dced he ſhould move farther Weſt- 


ward than that City, His High- 


nels had not been there above two. or 
three Days, when Letters were inter- 
cepted that diſcover'd a Deſign of 
Waller, who had paſs'd by the Lord 
Goring, and put Relief into Tauntsn, 
and hoped to have ſur prized Briſtol in 
his Return; whereupon two or three 


of his Correſpondents fled out of the 


City, and the reſt were ſo diſpirited 
with the Diſcovery, that they readily 
conſented to any Thing that was pro- 
poſed. So the Lord Hopton put all 
Things into ſo good a Poſture, that 


there was no farther Cauſe to appre- 


hend Waller; and thus ended the 


Year 1644. 


The Lord Goring had been ſent by 
his Majeſty, before the Time of the 
Prince's coming into the Weſt, with 
ſuch a Party of Horſe, Foot, and 


Dragoons, and a Train of Artillery, 


as he deſir'd, into Hampſhire, upon a a 
Deſign of his own, of making an In- 
curſion into Suſſex z where he pretend- 
ed, he had Correſpondence; and that 
very many well affected Perſons promiſ- 
ed to riſe, and declare far the King, 
and that Kent would do the ſame, And 
ſo a Commiſſion was granted to him, 
of Lieutenant General of Hampſhire, 


Suſſex, Surry, and Kent, without the 


leaſt Purpoſe or Imagination that he 
ſhould ever be near the Prince. Some 
Attempts he made, in the Beginning, 
upon Chrit-Church, in Hampſhire, a © 
little unfortified Fiſher-Town , yet was 
beaten off with Loſs : So that he was 
forced to retire to Saliſbury; where 


his Horſe committed the ſame Outra- 


ges, and Barbaries, as they had done 

in Hampſhire, without Diſtinction of 
Friends or Foes; fo that thoſe Parts, 
which before were well devoted to the 


King, worried by Oppreſſion, wiſh'd 
for the Accels of any Forces to redeem 


them. Whilſt the Lord Gering lay 
fruitleſly in thoſe Patts, a Party of 
Horſe and Dragoons, under the Com- 
mand of Vandruſte a German, paſſed 
by without Interruption, to the Relief 
of Taunton, then block'd up by Colo- 


nel Windham, and reduced to ſome 
Streights; and accordingly effected it. 


About the ſame Time, Sir Valter 
Haſtings, Governor of Portland, ſe- 
conded by Sir Lewis Dive; (who had 
the Command of Dorſetiſbirę as Colo- 


nel 


* 
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nel General) had ſurprized Weymouth, 
and poſſeſſed the Forts, and the upper 
Town, the Rebels having withdrawn 
themſelves into the lower Town, di- 
vided from the other by an Arm of 
the Sea, and of no conſiderable 
Strength : So that the ſpeedy redu- 
cing that ſmall Place, was not look'd 
upon as a Matter of Difficulty. How- 
ever, leſt thoſe Forces which had re- 
liev'd Taunton, and were conceiv*'d to 
be much greater than in truth they 
were, ſhould be able to diſturb the 
Work of Weymuch, and for the ſooner 
expediting the Buſineſs there, the Lord 
Goring, now pretending that his 
Friends in Suſſex and Kent were not 


ready for him, was by Order from 


Oxford, upon his own Deſire, ſent 


thither; whereby it was thought, both 
the Work of Weymouth, and Taunton, 


would be ſpeedily effected. There- 


upon the Lord Hopton, whoſe Right 


it was to command in thoſe Counties 


as Field Martial of the Weſt, being 
ſent by the King to compoſe the Diſ- 
orders there, upon the Relief of Taun- 
ton, was, by ſpecial Order, recall'd 
to Briſtol, leſt there might be Diſpute 


of Command between him and the 
Lord Goring; the one being General 


of the Ordnance, the other General of 
the Horſe; but the Lord Hopton was 
likewiſe Field-Martial of the Weſt, in 
in which the Lord Goring had n 

Commiſſion to command. 5 

Shortly after the Lord Goring's Arri- 
val about Weymouth, with his full 
Strength of Horſe, Foot, and Dra- 


goons, and Artillery, conſiſting of a- 


bove three thouſand Horſe, and fif- 
teen hundred Foot, beſides what he 


found in thoſe Parts, that Place of ſo 
_ vaſt Importance, was, by moſt ſupine 


Negligence at beſt, retaken by that 
contemptible Number of the Enemy, 


who had been beaten into the lower 


Town, and who were look*d upon as 
Priſoners at Mercy. 
of which fatal Loſs was never enquir'd 

into; but with great Plainneſs, by 

the Vote of the Country, imputed to 
General Goring's natural Want of Vi- 
gilance; who thereupon retir'd with 


his whole Strength into Somerſeiſbire. 


His Highneſs, upon his Arrival at 
Briſtol, found the Weſt in this Con- 
dition; all Dorſeſſbire entirely poſſeſſed 


Conduct; 


The Myſteries ty 


be Hiſtory of the Rebellion : 


by the Rebels, ſave only what Sir 
Lewis Dives could protect by his ſmall 
Garriſon at Sherborne, and the Iſland 
of Portland, which could not provide 
for its own Subſiſtence : The Garriſon 
of Taunton, with that Party of Horſe 
and Dragoons which reliev'd it, com- 
manding a very large Circuit, and 
diſturbing other Parts in Somerſetſhire : 
Devonſhire, intent upon the blocking 
up of Plymouth, at one End, and open 
to Incurfions from Lyme, and preju- 
diced by Taunton, at the other End : 
The King's Garriſons, in all three 
Counties, being ſtronger in Fortifica- 
tions, than in Men, or any Proviſions 
to endure an Enemy: Whilſt the 
Lord Goring*s Forces equally infeſted 
the Borders of Dgr/et, Somerſet, and 
Devon, by unheard of Rapine, with- 
out applying themſelves to any Enter- 
prize upon the Rebels. Cornwal in- 
deed was entire; but being wholly aſ- 
ſign'd to the blocking up of Plymonth, 
yielded no Supply to any other Ser- 
vice, or to the providing its own Gar- 
riſons againſt the Time that they 
might be viſited by an Enemy, 
Sir William Waller and Cromwell, 
march'd together about this Time to- 
wards the Weſt, and paſting through 
Wiltſhire, had routed, and taken the 
whole Regiment of Horſe of Colonel 
. Long, the High Sheriff of that County, 
by his great Defect of Courage, and 
and ſeem'd to intend an 
Attempt upon General Goring ; who 
vas ſo much ſtartled with the Noiſe, 
at a great Diſtance, that he drew his 
Forces ſo far Weſt of Taunton, that 
Vandruſte had an Opportunity to retire 
with that Body of Horſe and Dra- 
goons with which he had reliev'd 
Taunton, to his Fellows: Whilſt the 
King's Forces repoſed themſelves upon 
the Borders of Devonſhire, the Lord 
Goring himſelf, and moſt of his prin- 
cipal Officers, taking that Opportuni- 
to refreſh at Exeter, where they 
ſtay'd three or four Days in moſt ſcan- 
dalous Diſorder, a great Part of his 
Horſe lying upon free Quarter, and 
plundering to the Gates of the City; 
which, in the Beginning of the Year, 
was an ill Preſage to that People, what 
they were to expect. But finding that 
Sir William Waller made not that 


Haſte he apprehended, having bor- 
= 8 „ row'd 
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row'd ſuch Horſe and Foot as he could 
procure from Exeter, he return'd again 
towards Jaunten, and gave his High- 
neſs an Account of his Condition. 
The Prince being attended at Briſtol 
by the Commiſſioners of Somerſet, 
found no one Thing provided, or the 
Promiſe complied with, which had 
been made by them at Oxford : Of 
his Guards-of Horſe and Foot, which 
they aſſured him, for the Proportion of 
that County, ſhould: be ready againſt 
his coming, not one Man or Horſe 
provided : Of the hundred Pound a 
Week, to be allow'd by them towards 
his Highneſs's Support, not one ready, 


or like to be. So that he was forced 


to borrow from the Lord Hopton's own: 


private Store, to buy Bread. And, 
which was worſe than all this, we found 
plainly, that, what had been ſo parti- 
cularly, and poſitively undertaken at 
Oxford, was upon the Confidence only 
of three or four Men, who were go- 
vern'd by Sir Jon Slawel, and Mr. 
Fountain, without any Concurrence 
from the reſt of the Commiſſioners of 
that, or the other three aſſociated 


Counties; and that they who had been 
ſo confident, inſtead of forming and 


purſuing any Defign for raiſing of Men 
or Money, were only buly in making 
Objections, and preparing Complaints, 
and purſuing their private Quarrels 
and Animoſities againſt others. So 
they brought, every Day, Complaints 


againſt this and that Governor of Gar- 
riſons, for the Riots and Inſolencies 


of the Lord Goring's Soldiers, and, 
That thoſe Parts of the Country which 
were adjacent to Sherborne, and Bridge- 
water, were compelPd to work at thoſe 


Fortifications ; with other Particulars, 


moſt 'of which, they well knew, in 
that Conjuncture of Time, could not 
be prevented ; and ſome of which were 
in themſelves very neceſſary. Yet the 


Prince endeavour'd to. give them all 


Encouragement; told them, That he 
was very ſenſible of all thoſe Diſorders, 
F which they complain'd; and would 


redreſs them, as ſoon as they ſhould diſ- 


ceru it to be in his Power : 


Forces under the Lord Goring were an 
Army by themfeloes, come down into 
thoſe Parts, before his Highneſs; and 
ftay'd then there for their Protection a- 
gainſt the Power of Waller, and the 
| 113 5 f 


That be 


Garriſen of Taunton, tobich they, con- 


felſed infeſted their whole Country; that 


he was very deſirous that Army might 


move Eaſtward, as ſoon as they ſhould 
put themſelves in ſuch a Poſture, as 


might render them ſecure againſt their 
Enemies, , e | 
By this Time, towards the End of 
March, Sir William Waller havipg 
advanced with tris Horſe and Dragoons, 
by Bath, towards Briſtol, in hope to 


have ſurprized that City by ſome Trea- 
chery within, and being diſappointed 


there, retired towards Dorſeiſbire, and 
the Edge of Somerſet, adjoyning to 


that County; where Cromwell expected 


him; the Lord Goring having, in the 
mean while, fallen into ſome of Crom- 


wells Quarters about Dorcheſter, and 
taken ſome Priſoners, and Horſes, 


and diſorder'd the reſt. Upon a Diſ- 


pute between themſelves, or ſome o- 
ther Orders, Cromwell retir'd to joyn 
with Sir Thomas Fairfax towards Real- 
ing; Sir William Waller ſtay'd in thoſe 
Parts, to intend the Buſineſs of the 
Welt, but made no haſte to advance, 


expecting ſome Supplies of Foot by. 
Sea at Weymouth. So that the Lord 


Goring drew back to Bruton, and ſent 
to the Prince to deſire, That tun of bis 
Countil might meet him at Wells the 
next Day, to confider, what Courſe was 
best to be taken: Accordingly the 


Lords Capel and Colepepper, the next 


Day met his Lordſhip at Wells. 
Where, after long Conſideration of the 
whole State of the Weſt, and of the 
great Importance of reducing Taunton, 
without which no great Matter could 
be expected from Scmer/e;foire, the 
Lord Goring propoſed, and pur the 
Deſign in _ writing under his own. 
Hand, for the whole Method and 


Manner of his Proceeding, That he 


would leave the Groſs of his Horſe, and 
two hundred Foot mounted, in ſuch con- 
venient Place, upon the Skirts of Dor- 
ſetſhire, and Wiltſhire, as they might 
be able to retire to their Body, if the E- 
nemy advanced powerfully; and that he 
would himſelf, with all bis Foot, and 
Cannon, and ſuch Horſe as were neceſ- 


ſary, attempt the taking or burning of 


Taunton : And to that Purpoſe de- 
ſir'd his Highneſs, % ſend pr/itive Or- 
ders 10 Sir Richard Greenvil © (who, 
notwithſtanding his Highneſs Com- 
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mands formerly ſent him, and ſome 
Orders from the King himſelf, made 
not that Haſte as might reaſonably be 
expected) to advance, and direct the 
Commiſſioners of Som erſet to give their 
perſonal Attendance upon that Service; 
and in the mean Time to take care that 
ſuificient Magazines of Vitiual, and 
Proviſion, were made for the Soldiers : 
all which was exactly perform'd by his 
Highneſs, the next Day after he re- 

ceiv'd the Deſires of General Goring. 
But, within three or four Days, and 


before the Deſign upon Taunton was 


ready for Execution, it appear*d by 
_ conſtant Intelligence, that Waller was 


advancing with a great Body of Horſe 


and Dragoons, and ſome Foot; and 


therefore the Attempt upon Taunton 


was for the preſent to be laid aſide ; 
and the Lord Goring very earneſtly 
defir'd the Prince to command Sir 
Richard Greenwil , 
drawn near to Taunton, with eight 
hundred Horſe, and above two thou- 
ſand Foot, beſides Pioneers, with all 
poſlible Speed to march to him, that 
o he might be able to abide the Ene- 
my, if they came up to him; or, o- 
therwiſe, to compel them to fight, if 
they ſlay'd in thoſe faſt Quarters, 
where they then were; which was a- 
bout Shafyſbury, Giliingbam, and thoſe 
Places. The Prince accordingly ſent 
his Commands politively to S.r Richard 


Greenvil, To advance towards the Lord 


Goring, and 79 obey all ſuch Orders, 
as be ſhould receive from his Lordſhip. 
But he as poſitively ſent his Highneſs 


Word, That his Men would not flir a 


Foot; and that be bad promiſed the 
Commiſſioners of Devon, and Cornwal, 
| that be would not advance beyond Taun- 
ton, till Taunton were reduced; but 
that he made no Queſtion, if he. were 
not diſturb'd, ſpeedily to give a good Ac- 
count of that Place. In the mean 
Time, the Lord Goring, very gallant- 


ly and ſucceſsfully, by Night, fell 
upon Sir William Waller's Quarters 


| twice, in leſs than a Week; and kill'd 


and took ſo good a Number, that it 


was generally believ'd, Sir William 
Waller was leſſen'd near a thouſand 
Men by thoſe Rencounters, the 
Lord Goring ſtill declaring, That he 
could neither purſue bis Advantages up- 
en a Party, nor engage the main of the 


who was now 
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Rebels, without the Azaition of Green- 
viPs Foot; and he, notwithitanding 
all Orders, as peremptorily refuling to 
ſtir, but proſeſſing, That if he had an 
Addition of fix hundred Men, he would 
be in the Town within fix Days. 

Whilſt Things ftoodthus, Sir William 
Waller, much weaken'd by theſe Diſ- 
aſters, drew back Eaſtward; and was, 
by Night Marches, retired as far as 
Saliſbury, before the Lord Goring had 
Notice of his Motions. W hereupon his 
Highneſs, upon | Conſideration how 
impoſſible it was to overtake him, 
which General Goring himſelf confeſ- 
ſed by his Letters, or to 'engage the 
Forces under the Command of Green- 


dil, and the other Forces of thoſe 


Parts, in any Action, before the Bu- 

ſineſs of Taunton ſhould be over, and 
on the other Side, conſidering, if that 
Place were reduced, beſides the Ter- 
ror it would ftrike into their Neigh- 
bours, there would be an Army of 
four thouſand Horſe, and five thou- 
ſand Foot, ready to be applied to any 
Service they ſhould be directed to, 
and that then the Lord Goring might 
proſecute his Commiſſion in Suſſex, and 
Kent, and ſuch a reaſonable Recruit of 
Foot as ſhould neceſſay, and yet his 
Highneſs enabled, in a ſhort Time, to 
be in the Head of a very good Army, 
raiſed out of the four aſſociated Coun- 
ties, either for the reducing the few 


other Places which were garriſon'd by 


the Rebels, or to march toward his 
Majeſty: I ſay, upon theſe Conſide- 
rations, the Prince (with the Privity 
and Advice of Prince Rupert, who 
was then at Briſtel, and preſent at the 


whole Conſultation, and the principal 
Adviſer in it) writ, upon the eleventh 


of April, to the Lord Goring, being 
then about Wells, That his Opinion 
was, that the Horſe and Dragoons un- 
der his Lordfhip's Command, ſhould ad- 
vance from the Quarters where they then 
were, much, to the Prejudice of that © 
County, into Dorſetſhire or Wiltſhire, 
or into both of them; and that the Foot 
and Cannon ſhould march di retly to- 
wards Taunton, accerding to the Deen 


formerly prepaſed by his Lordſhip; and 


referr'd it to himſelf, whether his 
Lordſbip in Perſon would tay with the 
Horſe, or go with the Foot; and deiod 


to recerve bis Opinion, and Reſolution 


pou 
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il pon the whole, there Being nothing 
-propeſed to be ated in two Days. This 
Letter was ſent by Colonel Mindham, 


the Governor of Bridgewater, WhO 
came that Day, from before Taunton, 


from Sir Richard Greenvil; and could 
beſt inform him of the Strength of the 
Town, and the Condition of Sir Rich- 
ard Greenvil's Forces. ; | 
The next Day Colonel Mindbam re- 
turn'd, with a ſhort ſullen Letter from 


the Lord Gering to the Prince, That 


He had, according to bis Command, ſent 
the Poot and Cannou to Taunton; and 
the Horſe to the other Places; and that, 
fince there was nothing for him to ao, 
he was gone to Bath to intend his 
Health; where he complain'd private- 


ly, That his Forces were taken from 


him at a Time when he meant to purſue 
Waller, and could utterly defeat him 
and much inveigh'd againſt the Prince's 
Council, for ſending Orders to him fo 
prejudicial to the pea Service 
| Whereas it was only an Opinion, and 
not Orders, grounded upon what him- 
ſelf had formerly propoſed, and to 
which he was deſired to return his 
preſent Judgment, being within half 


a Days Journey of the Prince, upon 


whom he ought to have attended in 
Perſon, or have ſent his Advice to 
him, if what was then offer*d ſeem'd 
not convenient. But, after ſome Days 
frolickly ſpent at Bath, he return'd to 


his former Temper, and waiting on 


the Prince at Briſtol, was contented to 
be told, That he had been more appre- 
henfive of Diſcourtefies than he had 
Cauſe; and fo all Miſunderſtandings 
ſeem'd to be fairly made up. | 
The Lord Goring*s Foot and Can- 
non being thus ſuddenly ſent to Taun- 
ton, under the Command of Sir Foſepb 


Wagſtaffe; for the better preventing 


any Miſtakes, and Conteſts about 
Command, the Prince ſent the Lords 
Capel and Colepepper to Taunton, to ſet- 
tle all Diſputes that might ariſe, and 


to diſpoſe the Country to aſſiſt that 


Work in the beſt Manner; which 
prov'd very fortunate z for the ſame 
Day they came thither, Sir Richard 
Greenvil, having brought his Forces 
within Muſquet-Shor, on one Side of 
Taunton, went himſelf to view Wel- 


lington-Houſe, five Miles diſtant, in 


Which the Rebels had a Garriſon, and 


E 1 


was out of a Window, ſhot in the Thigh 


with which he fell, the Wound being 


then conceivd to be mortal: Sd that 
there was no Perſon who would pre- 
tend to command; thoſe under Green- 
vil, having no experienced Officer of 
Reputation equal to that Charge, yet 
being ſuperior in Number to the other 


would not be commanded by Sir Fo- 


ſeph Mag. ſtaſte 3 ſo that if the Lords 
had not very happily been preſent, it 
is probable both thoſe Bodies of Foot, 


each being too weak for the Attempt 


by iclelf, would, if not diſbanded, at 


. beſt have retired to their former Poſts, 


and left thoſe of Taunton at liberty to 


have done what they thought beſt. 


But they being there, and Sir Job 
Berkley being in that inſtant come thi- 
ther to meet them, with an Account 
of the State of Devonſhire, they per- 
iwaded him to undertake the preſent 
Charge of the whole, and to proſecute 


the former Deſign upon the Town; all 


Perſons ſubmitting till the Prince's 
Pleaſure , ſhould be farther known 
thoſe Officers under Sir Richard Greens 
vil, preſently ſending away an Ex- 
reſs to Briftol, to deſire the Lord 
opton to take the Command of them, 


But his Lordſhip had no Mind to enter 


upon any particular Action with diſ- 
joynted Forces, till upon the with- 
drawing of the Lord Gering, the whole 
Command might be executed accord- 
ing to former Eſtabliſhment.. And ſo 
a ſpecial Direction was fent to all the 
Officers, and Soldiers, to obey. Sr 
Jobn Berkley, according to. what had 
been formerly ſettled by the Lords. 


He, in few Days, put the Buſineſs in 


very good Order, and by Storm took 
Wellington- Houſe, where Greenvil had, 
been hurt. I cannot omit here, that 
the Lords, coming to viſit Greenvil, 
in the Inſtant that he: was put into his 
Litter, and carrying to Exeter, told 
him, what they had thought neceſſary 
to be done in the Point of Command; 
the which he ſceming very well to ap- 


prove, they deſir'd him to call his 


Officers (moſt of the principal being 
there preſent) and to command them 
to proceed in the Work in hand chear- 
fully, under the Command of Sir Jabn 
Berkley z the which he promiſed to do, 
and immediately ſaid ſomewhat to his 
Officers, at the Side of his Litter, 
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which the Lords conceiv'd to be what 
But it appear'd 


he had promiſed : 
after, that it was not ſo; - and, very 
probably, was the contrary 3 for nei- 
ther Officer, nor Soldier, did his Du- 

after he was gone, during the Time 
Sir Jobn Berkley commanded in that 
Action. 

The Prince, finding the publick 
Service in no Degree advanced by 
the Commiſſioners of Somerſet; and 
his Highneſs being inform'd by a Gen- 
tleman, That thoſe two Counties of De- 
von and Cornwal, were entirely devoted 
10 ſerve the Prince, in what Manner 


over he ſhould propoſe ; he thought fit 


to ſummon” the Commiſſioners of all 
the aſſociated Counties, to attend up- 
on him in ſome convenient Place, 
where, upon full Conſideration, ſuch 
Concluſions might be made, as might 
beſt advance the Work in hand, both 
for the Reduction of Taimton, and 


raiſing a marching Army; which 


Counſel had been ſooner given, and 


had in truth been fit to be put in Prac- 


tice upon his firſt coming to Briſtol, 
when he diſcern'd the Flatneſs, Pe- 
remptorineſs, and Unactivity of the 
Gentlemen of Somerſet; from whom 
it was evident nothing was to be ex- 
pected, till, by the Unanimity and 
Stren 
that County could be driven and com- 
pelled to do what was neceſſary, and 


to recede from their own ſullen and 


3 Determinations; which had 
been eaſy to do, but that ſhortly after 
his Highneſs came to Briſtol, upon 
what Apprehenſions no Man knew, 


there was 3 Jealouſy at Oxford of 


his going farther Weſt; and thereup- 
on Direction given, Tj hat he ſhould nat 
remove from Briſtol, but upon weighty 
_ Reaſons, and with which bis Majeſty 
was to be firſt acquainted. Whereas by 


his Inſtructions, He was to make his 


' Reſidence in ſuch a Place, as by the 
Council ſhould be thought moſt conducing 


to bis Affairs. However, ſuch a meet- 
ing with all the Commiſſioners being 


demonſtrably neceſſary, and Briſtol 
thought at too great a Diſtance from 


the Weſt, beſides that the Plague be- 


gun to break out there very much, 


tor the Time of the Year, his High- 


neſs reſolv'd to go to Bridgewater for 


a few Days, and to ſummon thither 


th of the two Weſtern Counties, 
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the Commiſfioners, the rather to give 
ſome Countenance to the Buſineſs of 


Taunton, then cloſely beſieged by Sir 


Fobn Berkley; and to that Purpoſe, 
directed his Letters to the ſeveral 
Commiſſioners to attend him there, on 


Wedneſday the three and twentieth of 


April; the King being then at Oxford, 
preparing for the Field, Prince Ru- 
pert at Worceſter, levying Men, and 
the Rebels at London in ſome Diſorder 


and Confuſion about their new Model, 


having newly remov'd the Earl of E/ 
ſex, and the Earl of Mancheſter, Earl 
of Denbigh, and Sir William Waller 
from any Command, and ſubſtituted 
Sir Thomas Fairfax General ; who was, 
out of the other broken and almoſt 
diſſolv'd Forces, to mould a new Ar- 
my, which was then in no very hope- 
ful Forwardneſs. _ 

Upon the Day the Prince came to 
Bridgewater, and was attended by a 
great Body of the Commiſſioners of 
Somerſet, that Place being near the 
Center of that great County; there 
appear*d for Dor ſelſbire, as lent from 
the reſt, Sir Fohn Strangwaies, Mr. Au- 
chetil Grey, and Mr. Ryves; for De- 
vonſhire, Sir Peter Ball, Sir George 
Parry, Mr. Saint Hill, and Mr. Mud 
dyford ; and for Cornwa!, Sir Henry 
Killegrew, Mr. Coriton, Mr. Scawen, 
and Mr. Roſcorrotb. The whole Body 
waited on the Prince the next Morn- 
ing; and were then told, That his 
coming thither was to receive their Ad- 
vicce, and to give his Aſſiſtance, in 


what might concern the Peace and Wel- 
Fare of each particular County; and 


might beſt advance the general Service of 
the King; that if the Aﬀociation which 
bad been propos'd, ſeem d to them, by the 
Accidents and Mutations which had 
happen'd fince the Time of that firſt Pro- 
poſal, not fit now to be further profecut-. 
ed, he was ready to conſent to any Alte- 
ration they ſhould propoſe, ard to joyn 
with them in any other Expedient; ard 

woiſbed them therefqre to confer together, 

what was beſt to be done; and when they 


were ready to propoſe any 7. Bing to Him, 


he would be ready to receive it. After 
two or three Days Conſultation among 
themſelves, they were unanimouſly of 
Oplnion, That that Deſign was for the 
preſent to be laid aide; and that, ins 


POR thereof, th ey Counties, according 
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t0 their ſeveral known Proportions; ” 


could in à very ſhort Time, raiſe, and 
arm, fix thouſand Foot; befides the 


Prince's Guards, which would be full 


two thouſand more; not reckoning thoſe 


of the Lord Goring's which were fifteen 
Hundred, but including the Foot of Sir 
John Berkley; and Sir Richard Green- 


vil then before Taunton 3 which all 
Men concluded would be reduced in 
leſs than a Month. This Propoſition 
being approv*d by the Prince, all Par- 
las were agreed upon: The fe- 
veral Days for the Rendezvous of the 


new Levies, and the Officers to whom 
the Men were to bedeliver'd, named 


and Warrants iſſued out acoordingly ; 
All Things requiſite for the ſpeedy 
Reduction of Taunton order'd, and di- 
rected; ſo that, towards the taking 


ps it Phace, and the raiſing an Army 
. ſpeedily, all Things ſtood ſo fair, that 


more could not be wiſhed. 
His Highneſs was no ſooner return'd 


to Briftol from Bridgewater, which 


was on the laſt Day of April, than 
General Goring was ſent for by the 


King, todraw his Horfe and Dragoons 


towards Oxford; that thereby his Ma- 
jeſty might free himſelf from Crom- 


Well ; who, with a ſtrong Party of 


Horſe and Dragoons, lay in wait, to 
interrupt his joyning with Prince: Ru- 


pert about Worceſter. How unwelcome 


ſoever theſe Orders' were to the Lord 
Goring, yet there was no Remedy but 
he muſt obey them: And it was now 
hoped, that the Weſt ſhould be here- 
after freed from him, where he was at 
that Time very ungracious. He 


march'd with that Expedition towards 


the King, who was then at Moodſtock, 


that he fell upon a Horſe Quarter of 
Croumwell's, and another Party of 


Fairfax*s Horle, as they were attempt- 
ing a Paſſage over the River of Ie, ſo 


profperouſly (the very Evening before 


he came to the King) that he broke 
-and defeated them with a great Slaugh- 
ter, which gave him great © Reputation, 
and made him exceeding welcome: 
And it was indeed a very ſeaſonable 
Action, to diſcountenance, and break 


ſuch a Party, in the Infancy of their 


new Model; and did break their pre- 


ſent Meaſures, and made Fairfax to 


appoint a new Place of Rendezvous for 
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the North: 


his new Army, at a gtexter Dilaice 


from the King? $ Forces. 
Prince Rupert; Who now met wich 


very little Oppoſit ion in Council, had, 


throughout the Winter, diſpoſed the 


King t to reſolve o march. Nerthwards, | 
and to fall upon the. Scots Army in 


Vork ſhire, before Fairfax fu be able 
to perfect bis new Model io that Degree; 
as to take the Field. This. Deſt ign was 


not unreaſonable; nor the Prince to 


blame for deſiring to take Revenge o 
them for what paſſed the laſt Year 5 
which now: they, were ſeparated Gp 


the Eugliſb, who had indeed defeate 


him, he believ'd was ealy to be done, 
That Purpœſe of marching Northward 
was now the more haſten'd, that in 
the Way, Chefter might be relieved ; 
which was then cloſely beſieg'd; and 


then they might come ſoon enough to 


Pontefract. Caſtle, before which the 
Scots Army then was; and if they 
could defeat that, the King would be 
again, upon the Matter, Maſter of 
Which, by the Inſolence 
of the Scots, and the Diſlike they had 
of the new Model, was conceiv' d to 
be: better affected than ever. The 


next Day after Gering came to the 
King, the Army was drawn to a Ren- 
dezvous, and conſiſted then of five 
thouſand Foot, and above fix thou- 


land Horſe; an Army not to be rea- 


ſonably leſſened in the Beginning of a 
Campaign, when the King was to ex- 
pect he ſhould have fo- much to do; 
and if it had been kept together, it is 


very probable, that the Summer might 


have been crown'd with better Succeſs, 


Fairfax was then about Newbury, 
not in Readineſs to march; yet re- 


ported to be much more unready than 


he was. It was ſaid, that his Deſign 
was to carry his whole Army to the 


Relief of Taunton, brought almoſt to 


Extremity z which if he could bring 
to paſs, would give him great Reputa- 
tion, and would make the Parliament 
near Sharers with the King in the In- 
tereſt, of the Weſt. Upon this Prof. 


pect, it was thought rea ſonable, and 
- #ecordingly propoſed, Tt the King 
himſelf could march with bis Army in- 


1% the Weſt ; and thereby, not only pre- 


vent the Relief of Taunton, but compel 


Fairfax 70 Abi, before he ſbould be able 
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to joyn with Cromwell; who had not 
yet gather*d his Troops together, This 


was the concurrent Advice of the whole 
Council with which the King uſed to 


conſult, Prince Rupert only excepted, 


and Sir Marmadute Langdale, who 


commanded the Northern Horſe ; 


which were impatient to be in their 
own Country. Now the very contrary 
Affections towards each other, be- 
tween Prince Rupert and the Lord 
Goring, began to cooperate to one and 


the ſame End. The Prince found that 


Goring, as a Man of a ready Wit, 
and an excellent Speaker, was like to 
have moſt Credit with the King in all 


Debates; and was jealous, that, by 


his Friendſhip with the Lord Dig, 
he would quickly get ſuch an Intereſt 


with his Majeſty, that his own Credit 


would be much eclipſed. Hereupon, 
he did no leſs deſire that Gornig ſhould 
return again into the Weſt, than Go- 
ring did, not to be where Prince Ru- 
pert commanded. This produced a 


great Confidence and Friendſhip be- 


tween them, and the Prince told him 
all that any of the Council had ſpoken 
freely to him, when his Highneſs ab- 


| horr*d nothing more than that Goring 


ſhould be near the Prince of ales ; 
and Goring ſaid all of the Council, 
which he believ'd would moſt irrecon- 
cile him to them. So they both agreed 
to do all they could, to leſſen the Cre- 
dit, and Authority of the Council. 


The King was deſir'd to receive the 


Information, and State of the Welt, 
from Goring 3 who, upon the late good 
Fortune he had, and by the Artifices 
of the Lord Digly, was too eaſily be- 
liev'd. He inform'd the King with 
all imaginable Confidence, That if, by 
the poſitive Command of the Prince, con- 


irary to his Opinion and Advice, his 


Forces had not been taken from him, and 


applied to the Siege of Taunton, be had 
doubtleſs ruin*d all Waller's Forces, and 


prevented the coming of thoſe Parties, 


who had given his Majeſty ſo much 
Trouble at Oxford : That he had been 


always uſed, upon his Reſort to the- 


Prince, with great Diſreſpett, being 
not calPd into the Council, but put to 
an Attendance without, amongſt inferior 
Suitors; and then told many particular 
Paſſages at Bridgewater, of which he 
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mention'd. 


raiſed Advantage to himſelf, upon the 
Prejudice he begot to others. 

Whereas the Truth of the Deſign 
upon Taunten is before ſet down, with 
all the Circumſtances; and Haller was 
march*d beyond Saliſbury before the 
Lord Goring knew where he was; and 
confeſſed, there was no overtaking 
him; and he had always receiv'd as 
much Reſpect from the Prince and 
Council, as could be given to a Sub- 
jet; being conſtantly call'd, and ad- 
mitted to Council when he was pre- 
ſent; and when-abſent, Opinions and 
Advices ſent to him from the Council, 
upon ſuch Particulars as himſelf pro- 


poſed, with a full Reference to his 
Diſcretion, to do, upon the Place, as 
he judged moſt meet: Yet, I ſay, be 

got ſo much Credit, that the King, 
by his Letter of the Tenth of May to 


the Prince, directed, That General Go- 
ring ſhould be admitted into all Conſul- 
tations and Debates, and adviſed with- 
al, as if be were one of the eſtabliſb'd 


Council; that Prince Rupert having 
granted bim Power to give Commiſſions 


in that Army, all Commiſſions to be 
granted ſhould paſs by General Goring ; 
and that none ſhould be granted by the 
Prince, in his own Name, - otherwiſe 
than in ſuch Caſes as were of Relation 
meerly to the Aſſociation : That. the 
Council ſhould contribute their Opinions 
and Advices to General Goring, but 


that his Highneſs ſhould Carefully for- 


bear to give unto the Lord Goring any 


Paſiti ve or binding Orders; whereas, by 
his Inſtructions, when he came from 
Oxford, he was to put both his Com- 
miſſions, of Generaliſſimo, and of 
General of the Aſſociation in Execu- 


tion, as he found moſt convenient; 


his Majeſty himſelf then entertaining 
very little Hope of the Aſſociation, as 
it was propoſed; and therefore, by 
his Letters to the Prince of the twen- 
tieth of April, which came to him at 
Bridgewater, all the Aſſignations for- 
merly made towards the Aſſociation, 
were directed to be diſpoſed, and con- 
verted to ſuch Utes, as by the Advice 


of his Council ſhould be found moſt 


advantageous to the Service of thoſe 
Parts ; and thereupon the Levies were 
conſented to, and directed as is before 
With thele triumphanc 
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Orders, the Lord Goring return'd in- 
to the Weſt; where we ſhall now 
leave him, and wait upon his Majeſty, 
in this unfortunate March, untill we 
find Cauſe enough to lament that 
Counſel, which ſo fatally diſmiſſed 
Goring, and his Forces, at a Time, in 
which, if he had been born to ſerve 


his Country, his Preſence might have 


been of great Uſe and Benefit to the 
King; which it was never after on any 
Occaſion. | 


When Goring was thus ſeparated 


from the King's Army, his Majeſty 


march'd te Eveſham; and in his Way, 
drew out his Garriſon from Cambden- 
Houſe : Which had brought no o- 


ther Benefit to the Publick, than the 


_ enriching the licentious Governor 
thereof; who exerciſed an illimited 
Tyranny over the whole Country, and 
took his Leave of it, in wantonly 
burning the noble Structure, where he 
had too long inhabited, and which, 
not many Years before, had coſt above 
thirty thouſand Pounds the building. 
Within few Days after the King left 
Eveſham, it was ſurprized by the Ene- 
my, or rather ſtorm'd and taken for 
Want of Men to defend the Works; 
and the Governor and all the little 
Garriſon made Priſoners. The Loſs 
of this Place was an ill Omen to the 
ſucceeding Summer; and, upon the 

Matter, cut off all the Intercourſe 
between Worceſter, and Oxford; nor 
was it at all repair'd by the taking of 
 Hawkeſley-Houſe in Worceſterſhire ; 
which the Rebels had fortified, and 
made ſtrong, and which the King's 
Army took in two Days, and therein 
the Governor, and one hundred and 
twenty Priſoners; who ſerv'd to re- 
deem thoſe who were loſt in Eveſham. 
And ſo, by eaſy and flow Marches the 
Army proſecuted their Way towards 
Cheſter. But, in $S:affordſhire, the 
Lord Byron, who was Governor of 
, Cheſter, met the King; and inform'd 

him, That the Rebels, upon the Noiſe 


of his Majeſty's Advance, were draun 


off; and lo there was no more to be 
done, but to proſecute the former De- 


ſign; which was now intended, and 


the Army upon its March accordingly 
when Intelligence was brought, That 
Fairfax had ſent à ſtrong Party to re- 
iteve Taunton, and was himſelf, with 


Motion, 


his Army, ſate down before Oxford. 
This could not but make ſome Altera- 
tion, at leaſt a Pauſe in the Execution 


of the former Counſels: And yet 
Oxford was known to be in ſo good a 


Condition, that the Loſs of it could. 
not in any Degree be apprehended; 
and nothing could more reaſonably 
have been wiſh'd, than that Fairfax 


ſhould be throughly engaged before 


it: And it was concluded, That the 
beſs Way to draw him from thence, - 
would be to fall upon ſome Place poſſeſſed. 
by the Parliament, ES | 
They had no Town ſo conſiderable 


near the Place where the King then 


was as Leiceſter, in which there was a 


good Garriſon, under the Command 


of Sir Robert Pye; and Prince Rupert, 
who was always pleas'd with any briſk 
Attempt, chearfully entertainꝰd the firſt 
and ſent Sir Marmaduke 
Langdate forthwith to ſurround it 

(which was of great Extent) with his 
Horſe; and the next Day, being the 
laſt of May,. the whole Army was 
drawn about the Town, and the Prince; 
having taken a View of it, command- 
ed a Battery to be forthwith raiſed 


againſt an old high Stone Wall, on 


the South Side of the Town; which, 
by his own continual Preſence, was 


finiſh'd with admirable Diligence: 


Which done, he ſent a Summons to 
the Governor; who return'd ſuch an 


Anſwer as was required. Thereupon 


the Battery began to play; and, in 
the Space of four Hours, made ſuch a 
Breach, that it was thought counſella- 


dle, the ſame Night to make a gene- 


ral Aſſault with the whole Army, in 


leveral Places; bur principally at the 


Breach z which was defended with 

great Courage and Reſolution ; inſo- 
much, that the King's Forces were 
twice repulſed with great Loſs and 
Slaughter; and were even ready to 
draw off in Deſpair : When another 
Party on the other Side of the Town, 
under the Command of Colonel Page, 
ſeconded by a Body of Horſe that 
came but that Day from Newark, and, 


putting themſelves on Foot, advanced 


with their Swords and Piſtols, with the 
other, enter*d the Town; and made 
Way for their Fellows to follow them : 
So that, by the break of Day, the Aſ- 
ſault having continued all the W 
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all the King's Army enter'd the Line. 
Then the Governor, and all the Offi - 
cers and Soldiers, to the Number of 


twelve hundred, threw down their 


Arms, and became Priſoners of War: 
Whilf the Conquerors purſued their 
Advantage with the uſual Licenſe of 


Rapine, and Plunder, and miſerably 


ſack'd the whole Town, without any 
Diſtinction of Perſons, or Places 
Churches, and Hoſpitals, as well as 


other Houſes, were made a Prey to 


the enraged and greedy Soldier, to 
the exceeding Regret of the King; 
who well knew, that, how diſaffected 
ſoever that Town was generally, there 


were yet many Who. had faithful. 


Hearts to him, and who he heartily 
v iſh'd might be diſtinguiſtꝭd from the 
reſt: But thoſe Seaſons admit no Dit- 
ference of Perſons. Though the 
Place was well gotten, becauſe ſo lit- 
tle Time had been ſpent in the getting 
it, yet it was not without very conſi- 
derable Loſs on the King's Side; there 


being near two hundred Soldiers dead 


upon the Places of Aſſault, with ma- 
ny Officers; Colonel Saint George, 
and others of Name; beſides many 
more wounded and maimed. The 
King preſently made the Lord Lough- 


Borough, a younger Son of the Earl of 
Huntington, and one who had ſerv'd 


him eminently from the Beginning of 
the War, Governor of Leiceſter; and 
Sir Matthew Appleyard, a Soldier of 
known Courage and Experience, his 
Lieutenant Governor. | 

The taking of Lreceſter, the chief 
Town of that Province, even. as ſoon 
as He came before it, and in that 
Manner, purely by an Act of great 
Courage, gave the King's Army great 


Reputation, and made a wonderful 


Impreſſion of Terror upon the Hearts 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


tions, Hawkeſly-Honſe in Worceſter- 


ſhire, and the Town of Leiceſter : Whilſt 


their new General Fairfax Had only fa 
ced Oxford a a Diſtance, to try whe-. 
ther the Ladies would prevail for the 
giving up f the Town, to paciſy their 


Fears; and had attempted to take a poor 
Houſe that lay near, Borſtal- Houſe, 


and had been beaten from thence with 
conſiderable Loſs,, and bad drawn off 
from both, very little to his Honcur, 
Theſe Diſcourſes were ſo publick in 
the City, and had ſo much Credit in 
both Hduſes of Parliament, that they 
exceedingly deſired Peace, and exer- 
ciſed their Thoughts only how they 
might revive the old Treaty, or ſet a 
new one on Foot; when the evil Ge- 
nius of the Kingdom in a Moment 
ſnifted the whole Scene. 9 
Leicęſter was a Poſt, where the King 
might, with all poſſible Convenience 
and Honour, have ſate ſtill, till his 
Army might have been recruited, as 
well as throughly refreſhed. Colonel 
Gerrard was upon his March towards 
him from Wales, with a Body of three 
thouſand Horſe and Foot: And he 
had reaſon : to expect, that the Lord 
Goring would be very ſhortly. with 
him with his Horſe; for he was not 
departed from the King above four or 
Ave Days, with thoſe Orders which 


were mention'd before (and with 


which he was ſo well pleaſed) but 
that the King ſaw Cauſe to repent his 
Separation, and ſent other Orders to 


recall him as ſoon as was poſſible. But 


the King's Fate, and the natural Un- 


readineſs and Irreſolution of. thoſe a- 
bout him, hurried him into Counſels 


very diſagreeable to the Poſture he was 
in. 
gone from Oxford; and the Intelli- 


He knew not that Fairfax was 


gence which ſome Men pretended to 


have receiv d, was, That it was in 
Difireſs.. The Duke of York remain'd: 
there; the Council, many Lords and 


of thoſe at Weſtminſter ; who now re- 
volv'd the Conditions, which were of- 
fer'd at Uxbridge 3 which they had 


refuſed. They began to curſe their 
New Model; and to reproach thoſe 
who had perſwaded them /o ungrateful- 


S) to throw off their old General, who 


was ready to foment all their Diſcon- 
” zents. It was not above twenty Days, 
* that the King's Army had been in the 
Field, and in that ſhort Time, it had 


reduced two ſtrong Garriſons of theirs, - 


without giving the Soldiers any Condi- 


Ladies, who ſent Intelligence to their 
Friends, and all the Magazines were 


there; and if all theſe ſhould fall into 


the Enemies Hands, LeiceFer would 


appear a very poor Recompence. | 
- Theſe Particulars being | unſkilfully, _ 
yet warinly preſſed by thoſe who could 


not be underitood to mean amiſs, the 
King reſolv'd to march directly for 
Oxford; and in Order thereunto, with- 
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in five Days after the taking of Leice- 
ter, he appointed the Rendezvous for 
his Army; where he might yet very 
reaſonably have been diſcouraged from 
proſecuting that Intention; for it then 
appear'd evidently, how very much it 
was weaken'd by, and ſince that Ac- 
tion, by the Loſs of thoſe who were 
killed and wounded in the Storm; by 
the abſence of thoſe who were left in 


the Garriſon.z and by the running a- 
way of very many with their Plunder, 


who would in few Days have return'd. 
The Number of the King's Foot 
which remain'd, did not amount to 
above three thouſand five hundred; 
which was not a Body ſufficient to fight 
2 Battle for a Crown. Then, all the 


Northern Horſe, who had promiſed 
themſelves, and were promiſed by the 


King, that they ſhould go into their 


own Country, were ſo diſpleaſed with 
this new Reſolution, that they were 


with great Difficulty reſtrain'd from 
diſbanding; and, though they were at 


laſt prevail'd with to march, were not 


enough recover'd to be depended up- 
on in any ſudden Action. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, the March was con- 
tinued; the next Day, at Harborough, 
the Intelligence came, That Fairfax 


was drawn eff from Oxford, without 
having ever approached ſo near it, as to 


diſcharge one Piece of Cannon upon it; 


bat be had been beaten off from Borſtal- 


Houſe with the Loſs of Officers, as well 
@s Soldiers; and that, he was marcbh'd 


with his whole Army to Buckingham. 


But this kindled a greater Appetite to 
find him out, than there was before. 
Indeed there was leſs Reaſon to march 
Northward, fince they might well ap- 
prehend the Scots Army in their Face, 
and Fairfax in their Rear. But there 
was the ſame Reaſon till for their re- 


tiring back to Leiceſter or to Worcefter, 


where they might expect, and could 
not fail of an Addition of Forces to the 
Army; and where the Enemy, who 
muſt now be oblig' d to find them out, 


muſt come with many Diſadvantages. 


Theſe Conſiderations were all laid a- 
ſide, and every body believ'd, that 
Fairfax his Army was much diſpirited, 


by having fail'd in their two firſt En- 


terprizes; and that it was now led out 


of the . Way, that it might recover 
Courage, before it ſhould be brought 
2109 | 2 


to figlit with ſo viftoricus Troops as 


the King's were; and therefore that 
it was beſt to find them out, whilit 
their Fear was yet upon them: All 


Men concluding that to be true, which 


their own Wiſhes ſuggeſted to them. 
So the Army marched to Daventry in 


Noribamptonſbire: Where, for. Want 
of knowing where the Enemy was, or. 

what he intended to do, the King re- 
main'd in a quiet Poſture the Space of 


live Days. 


Upon the thirteenth of June, the 


King receiv'd Intelligence, that Fair- 
fax had advanced to Noribampton with 
a ſtrong Army; and much ſuperior to 
the Numbers he had formerly been 


advertiſed of. Whereupon, his Ma- 


jeſty retir'd the next Day to Harlo- 
rough, and meant to have gone back 
to Leiceſter, that he might draw more 
Foot out of Newark, and ſtand upon 
his Defence, till the other - Forces 
which he expected, could come up to 
him. But, that i e. an A- 
larm was brought to Harborough, that 


Fairfax was quarter'd within fix 


Miles. A Council was preſently call'd, 
the former Reſolution of retiring pre- 


ſently laid aſide, and a new one as 


quickly taken, to Figbt; to which 
there was always an immoderate Appe- 
tite, when the Enemy was within any 
Diſtance. They would not ſtay to 
expect his coming, but would go back 


to meet him. And ſo in the Morning 


early, being Saturday, the Fourteenth 
of June, all the Army was drawn up, 
upon a riſing Ground of very great 
Advantage, about a Mile South from 


Harborough (which was left at their 


Back) and there put in Order to give 


or receive the Charge. The main 


Body of the Foot was led by the Lord 
Aſtley (whom the King had lately 
made a Baron) conſiſting of about 
two thouſand and five hundred Foot; 
the right Wing of Horſe, being about 
two thouſand, was led by Prince Ru- 


pert; the left Wing, conſiſting of all 


the Northern Horle, with thole from 
Newark, which did not amount. to a- 
bove ſixteen hundred, was command- 
ed by Sir Marmaduke Langdale; in the 
Reſerve, were the King's Life-Guard, 


commanded by the Earl of Lindſey; 


and Prince Ruperi's Regiment of Foot 
(both which did make very little above 
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eight hundred) with the King's Horſe- 
Guards, commanded by the Lord 
Bernard Stuart (newly made Earl of 
Lichfield) which made that Day above 
five hundred Horſe. . 

The Army, thus diſpoſed in good 
Order, made a Stand on that Ground 
to expect the Enemy. About eight 
of the Clock in the Morning, it be - 
gan to be doubted, whether the In- 
telligence they had receiv'd of the E- 
nemy was true. Upon which the 
Scout -Maſter was ſent to make farther 
Diſcovery; who, it ſeems, went not 
far enough; but return'd and averr'd, 
That he bad been three or four Miles 
forward, and could neitber diſcover, 
nor hear any Thing of them : 
ly a Report was raiſed in the Army, 
That the Enemy was retired. Prince 
| Rupert thereupon: drew out a Party of 
Horſe and Muſqueeeers, both ro diſ- 
cover an engage them, the Army 
remaining ſtill in the ſame Place and 
Poſture they had been in. His High- 
neſs had not march'd above a Mile, 
when he -receiv*d certain Intelligence 
of their Advance, and in a ſhort Time 
after, he ſaw tlie Van of their Army, 
but it ſeems not ſo diſtinctly, but that 
he conceiv'd they were retiring. 
Whereupon he advanced nearer with 
his Horſe, and ſent back, | That - the 
Army ſbould march up to him; and the 
Meſſenger who brought the Order ſaid, 
That the Prince deſir'd they ſhould make 
Haſte. | 
Ground was quitred, and the excellent 
Order they were in, and an Advance 
made towards the Enemy, as well as 
might be. By that Time they had 
march'd about a Mile and an half, the 
Horſe of the Enemy was difcern'd to 
ſtand upon a high Ground about 
Naſeby ; whence, ſeeing the Manner 
of the King's March, in a full Cam- 
paign, they had Leiſure and Opportu- 
nity to place themſelves, with all the 
Advantages they could defire. The 


Prince's natural Heat and Impatience, 


could never bear an Enemy long in 
View; nor let him believe that they 
| had the Courage to endure his Charge. 
Thus the Army was engaged before the 
Cannon was turn'd, or the Ground 
made Choice of on which they were to 


fight: So that Courage was only to 


Preſent- i 


Hereupen the Advantage 
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be relied upon, where all Conduct 


failed ſo much. 5 | 

It was about ten of the Clock, when 
the Battle began: The firſt Charge 
was given by Prince Rupert; who, 
with his own, and his Brother Prince 
Maurice's Troop, perform'd it with 


his uſual Vigour; and was ſo well 


ſeconded, that he bore down all be- 
fore him, and was Maſter of fix Pieces 


of the Rebels beſt Cannon. The Lord 


Aſtley, with his Foot, though againſt 


the Hill, advanced upon their Foot; 


who diſcharged their Cannon at them, 
but over-ſhot them, and ſo did their 
Muſqueteers to. For the Foot on ei- 
ther Side hardly ſaw each other till 
they were within. Carabine Shot, and 
ſo only gave one Volley; the 
King's Foot, according to their uſual 
Cuſtom, falling in with their Swords, 
and the But- ends of their Muſquets; 
with which they did very notable 


Execution, and put the Enemy into 


great Diſorder and Confuſion. The 
right Wing of Horſe being thus for- 
tunately engaged and advanced, the 
left Wing, under Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, in five Bodies, advanced 
with equal Reſolution; and was en- 


counter d by Cromwell, who! com- 


manded the right Wing of the Ene- 
my's Horſe, with ſeven Bodies great- 


er, and more numerous than either 


of the other; and had, beſides 
the Odds in Number, the Advantage 
of the Ground; for the King's were 


obliged to march up the Hill, before 


they could charge them: Tet they 
did their Duty, as well as the Place, 
and great Inequality of Numbers 
would enable them to do, But being 
flanked on both Sides by the Enemies 
Horſe, and preſſed hard, before they 


could get to the Top of the Hill, they 


gave back, and fled farther and faſter 
than became them. Four of the Ene- 

my's Bodies, cloſe, and in good Or- 
der, follow'd them, that they might 
not rally again; which they never 
thought of doing; and the reſt charg- 
ed the King's Foot, who had til] then 
fo much the Advantage over theirs ; 
whilſt Prince Rupert with the right 


Wing purſued thoſe Horſe which he BY 


had broken and defeated. 
The King's Reſerve of Horſe, 


which. 
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-W hich was his own 8 with him- 
ſelf in the Head cf them, were even 
ready to charge thoſe Horſe who pur- 
ſued his left Wing, when on a ſudden, 
ſuch a panick Fear ſeized upon them, 


that they all run near a quarter of a 


Mile without ſtopping ; which hap- 
en'd upon an extraordinary Accident, 


that hath ſeldom fallen out, and might 


well diſturb and diſorder very reſo- 
lute Troops, as thoſe were, and the 
beſt Horſe in the Army. The King, 
as was ſaid before, was even upon the 
Point of charging the Enemy, in the 

Head of his Guards, when the Earl of 

Carnewarth, who rode next to him (a 
Man never ſuſpected for Infidelity, 
nor yet/ one from whom the King 
would have receiv*d Counſel in ſuch a 


Caſe) on a ſudden, laid his Hand on 


the Bridle of the King's Horſe, and 


| ſwearing two or three full mouthed 
Scottiſb Oaths (for of that Nation he 
was) ſaid, Vill you go upon your 


Death in an Inſtant ? and before his 
Majeſty underſtood what he would 
have, turn'd his Horſe ; upon which 


a Word run through the Troops, 


That they ſhould march to the right 
Hand; which led them both from 
charging the Enemy, and aſſiſting 
their own Men. 
turn'd their Horſes, and rode upon 
the Spur, as if they were every Man 
to ſhift for himſelf, 

It is very true that upon the more 


ſoldtery Word fand, which was ſent 


after them, many of them return'd to 
the King ; though the former unlucky 
Word carried more from him. By 
this Time Prince Rupert was return'd 
with a good Body of thoſe Horſe, 
which had attended him in his proſ- 
perous Charge on the right Wing, 
but they having, as they thought, 
acted their Parts, could never be 
brought to rally themſelves again in 
Order, or to charge the Enemy. 
That Difference was obſerv'd all along, 
in the Diſcipline of the King's Troops, 
and of thoſe which march'd under the 
Command of Fairfax, and Cromwell 
(for it was only under them, and had 
never been remarkable under Eſſex, 


or Waller) that, though the King's 


Troops prevail'd in the Charge, and 


routed thoſe they charged, they ſel- 
dom rallied themſelves again in Or- 


eig of King CHARLES . 


Upon this they all 
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der, nor could be n to make 4 
ſecond Charge again the fame Day: 
Which was the Reaſon, that they had 
not an entire Victory at Edge-hill : 
Whereas the other Troops; if they 
prevail'd, or though they were beaten 
and routed, preſently rallied again, 


and ſtood in good Order, till they 


receiv'd new Orders. All that the 
King and Prince could do, could not 
rally their broken Troops, which ſtood 
in ſueffiient Numbers upon the Field, 

though they often endeavour'd i it, with 
the manifeſt Hazard of their own Per- 
fons, So that, in the End, the King 
was compell'd to quit the Field; and 


to leave Fairfax Maſter of all ds: 
Foot, Cannon, and Baggage; amongſt 


whack was his own Cabinet, where his 


moſt ſectet Papers were, and Letters 
between the Queen and him; 


of 
which they ſhortly after made that 
barbarous Uſe as was agreeeable to 
their Natures; and publiſh'd them in 
Print; that is, ſo much of them, as 


they thought would aſperſe either of = 


their Majeſties, and improve the Pre- 
judice they had raifed againſt them; 
and conceal'd other Parts, which 
would have vindicated them from ma- 
ny Particulars with which they had 
aſperſed them. 

I ſhall not ſtay, in this Place, to 


mention the Names of thoſe noble 
Perſons who were loſt in this Battle; 


when the King, and the Kingdom | 
were loſt in it. Nothing can be here 
more wonder'd at, than that the King 
ſhould amuſe himſelf about forming a 
new Army in Counties which had 
been vexed, and worn out with the 
Oppreſſions of his own Troops, and 
the Licence of thoſe Governors whom 


he had put over them; and not have 


immediately repaired into the Weſt, 
where he had an Army already 


form'd, and a People, generally, well 
devoted to his Service; 


whither all 
his broken Troops, and General Cer- 
rard, might have tranſported them- 
ſelves, betore Fairfax could have gi- 


ved them any Interruption z who had 


ſomewhat to do, before he could bend 
his Courſe that Way. 

The Sickneſs which infeſted Briſtol, 
and which was thought to be the 
Plague, had made it neceſſary for the 


Fin of Wales to remove from thence: 
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And no Place was thought ſo conve- 
nient for his Refidence as Barnſtable, 
a pleaſant Town in the North Part of 
_ Devonſhire, well fortified, with a good 
Garriſon in it, under the Command 
of Sir Allen Arfley. And, as his 
Highneſs was upon his Way thither, 
he receiv'd the Orders which the Lord 
Goring, who was now return*d, had 
procured from the King; which he 
carefully tranſmitted to his Highneſs, 
as ſoon: as he arriv'd. At the ſame 
Time, the Lord Colepepper receiv'd a- 


nother Letter from the Lord Digby, 


dated four Days after the former Or- 
ders, by which he ſignified The King's 
expreſs Pleaſure, that the Lord Goring 
ſhould command thoſe Forces in chief; 
that Sir Richard Greenvil ſhould be 
Maj General of the whole Army; that 
Sir John Berkley, as Colonel General 
/ Devon and Cornwal, ſhould intend 
the Work before Plymouth; and that 
Prince Rupert would ſend his Ratifica- 
tion of all theſe; that the Lord Hopton 
ſhould attend his Charge at the Army, 


as General of the Artillery. To which 


* Purpoſe, his Majeſty with his own 
Hand writ to the Lord Hopton; And 


that the Prince ſhould not be in the Ar- 


- my, but keep his Refidence in a ſofe 

Garriſon , and there, by the Advice of 
His Council, manage and improve the 
* Buſineſs of the Weſt, and provide Re- 
: ſerves, and Reinforcements for the Army: 
With an Intimation, That My. Smith's 
* Houſe near Briſtol, would be à conve- 
.nient Place for his Refidence. 

The Prince and Council were much 
amazed at theſe Orders and Refolu- 
tions, ſo different from thoſe which 
had been made; and therefore they 

thought it nt to conceal them, till 
they might repreſent faithfully to his 


Majeſty the State and Condition of 


thoſe Parts, and their Advice there- 
upon: Well knowing, that if it 
were believ'd in the County, that the 
Prince's Authority was in the leaſt 
Manner ſuperſeded, or diminiſhed, 
beſides other Inconveniences, the 
hopeful Levies upon the Agreement at 
Bridgewater, would be in a Moment 


determin'd; the Gentlemen who were 


to raiſe Regiments, profeſſing, That 
they would receive no Commiſſions but 
from his Highneſs. But whatever Care 


they us'd to conceal the Matters of 


thoſe Letters, and to haſten away a 
Difpatch to the King concerning them, 
the Lord Goring took as much Care 


to publiſh them; and from that Time 
expreſſed all poſſibhlè Contempt at 


leaſt of the Council attending the 


-Prince. However, within three Days, 


there was another Change; for the 


Lord Digly, by his Letters to the 


Lords of the Council, of the nine- 
teenth of May, within five Days aſter 


the former, ſignified his Majeſty's 
Pleaſure, hat the Lord Goring ſhould 


march forthwith towards Northamp- 


tonſhire 201th all the Forces could be 


ſpared; and that the Prince himſelf 
ſhould ſtay at Dunſtar-Caftle, and encou- 
rage the new Levies: It being (I pre- 
ſume) not known at Court, that the 
Plague which had driven him from 
Briſtel, was as hot in Dunſtar Town, 
juſt under the Walls of the Caſtle, 
At the ſame Time, a Letter to the 
Lord Hopton from the King, order'd 
him to command ihe Forces under the 
Prince. The Prince was then, as is 
ſaid before, in his Way to Barnſtable ; 
having left five hundred of his Guards 
to keep the Fort in Briſtol, the Garri- 
ſon being then very thin there, by 
reaſon of ſo. many drawn from thence 
for the Service before. Taunton. 5 
General Goring, upon his Return 
from the King, found Taunton reliev'd 


by a ſtrong Party of two thouſand 
Horſe, and three thouſand Foot, 


which unhappily arriv'd in the very 


Article of reducing the Town, and 


after their Line was enter'd, and a 
third Part of the Town was burn'd. 
But this Supply raiſed the Siege, the 


Beſiegers drawing off without any 


Loſs; and the Party that reliev'd 
them, having done their Work, and 
left ſome of their Foot in the Town, 
made what Haſte they could, to make 
their Retreat Eaſtward; when Goring 
fell ſo opportunely upon their Quar- 
ters, that he did them great Miſchief 
and believ*d that, in that Diſorder, he 
had ſo ſhut them up between narrow 
Paſſes, that they could neither retire 
to Taunton, or march Eaſtward; and 
doubtleſs he had them then at a great 
Advantage; by the Opinion of all 5 


Men that knew the Country. But, 


by the fill diſpoſing his Parties, and 
for Want of particular Orders, his two 
| | | Parties 
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Parties ſent out, ſeveral Ways, to fall 


upon the Enemy at Petherton-Bridge, 


the: one | commanded by Colonel 
_ Thornhill, the other by Sir William 
Courtney (both diligent, and ſober 
Officers) fell foul of each other, to the 
Loſs of many of their Men; both the 
chief Officers being dangerouſly hurt, 
and one of them taken before they 
knew their Error ; through which the 
Enemy with no more Loſs got into, 
and about Taunton ;, notwithſtanding 
which untoward Accident, General 
Goring was, or ſeem'd, very confi- 
dent that he ſhould ſo diſtreſs them, 
that the Place would be the ſooner re- 
duced, by the Relief that had been 

put into it, and that in few Days they 
' would be at his Mercy. 


This was before the latter end of ö 


May; when, upon the Confidence of 
ſpeedily diſpatching that Work, all 
poſſible Care was taken to ſupply him 
with Proviſions, and to ſend all the 
new levied Men, and his Highneſs's 
own Guards thither. Inſomuch, as he 
had within few Days a Body of full 
five thouſand Foot, and four thouſand 
_ Horſe; which he quarter*d at the 
moſt convenient Places; rather for 
Eafe than Duty; having publiſh'd Or- 
ders, under Pretence of preſerving the 
Country from Plunder, and with a 
Promiſe of moſt exemplary Diſcipline, 


Dat fix Pence à Day ſhould be collected 


for the Payment of each Trooper ; to 
which he got the Commiſſioners Con- 
ſent z by Virtue whereof, he raiſed 
great Sums of Money, without the 
leaſt Abatement of the former Diſor- 
ders: Yet he proceeded with ſuch 
popular Circumſtances, ſending moſt 
ſpecious Warrants out, and Declara- 
tions for Reformation; ſometimes de- 
firing, That ſolemn Prayers migbt be 
aid in all Churches for bim; and to 


arfire God to bleſs ſome Attempt he had 


then in hand; always uſing extreme 
Courtſhip to the Commiſſioners, that 


with his Promiſes, Proclamations, 


and Courtſhip, together with laughing 
at thoſe Perſons they were angry at, 
he had wrought himſelf into very po- 
pular Conſideration; till they found, 
that he promiſed and publiſhed Orders, 
to no other purpoſe than to deceive 
them; and that, whilſt he ſeem'd with 
them to laugh at other Men, he made 
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them Properties only to his ownEnds. 
In this Conjuncture, the King's 
Letter came to the Lord Goring, to 
march towards Northamptonſhire; to 
which he return'd an Anfwer by an 
Expreſs, before he deſir'd the Prince's 
Directions; though he was diligent 
enough to procure his Highneſs's 
Opinion far the Reſpit of his Margh. 
The Truth is, the Aſſurance he 
gave of reducing thoſe Forces within 
very few Days; the leaving all 
the Weſt to the Mercy of the Re- 
bels, if he went before they were re- 
duced; the Danger of their marching 
in his Rear, and carrying as great an 
Addition of Strength to the Enemy, 
as General Goring could carry to the 
King, except he carried with him the 
Forces of the ſeveral Garriſons, which 
were then joyn'd to him, made it very 


counſelable to ſuſ pend a preſent Obe- 


dience to thoſe Orders, till his Ma- 
jeſty might receive the full and true 


State of his Affairs in thoſe Parts; to 


which Purpoſe, an Expreſs was ſent 
likewiſe by his Highneſs to the Ning. 
In the mean Time, General Goring 
was ſo far from making any Advance 
upon Taunton, that he grew much 
more negligent in it, than he had 
been; ſuffer'd Proviſions, in great 
Quantities, to be carried into the 


Town, through the midſt of his Men; 


neglected and diſcouraged his o.] ã 'n 
Foot ſo much, that they ran away 
faſter than they could be ſent up to 
him; and gave himſelf wholly to Li- 
cence; inſomuch that ſometimes he 
was not ſeen abroad, in three or four 
Days together. At this Time came 
the News of the fatal Blow at NVaſeby, 
which freed him from any Fear of be- 


ing drawn out of the Weſt; yet he uſed 


no Expedition to attempt any Thing 
upon the Enemy, who were exceed- 
ingly diſhearten'd z but ſuffer'd the 
Guards to be more negligently kept; 
inſomuch that his Quarters were often 


| beaten up, even in the Day-time 3 


whilſt ſome principal Officers of tis 
Army, as Lieutenant General Porler, 
and others, with his Leave, had ſeve- 
ral Parleys with the Officers of the 
Rebels, to the very great Scandal of 
the reſt; who knew not what Inter- 
pretation to make of it, at a Time 
that he uſed to mention the Perſon of 
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the King with great Contempt, and 
avow'd in all Places a virulent Diſlike 
of the Prince's Council. Thus, after 
about ſix Weeks lying about Taunton, 
the Forces whereof he promiſed to 
* confound (I mean thoſe that marched 
to the Relief of it) within few Days, 
he was forced himſelf to retire, and 


ſuffer them to joyn with Sir Thomas 


Fairfax; who in the Beginning of 
July march'd towards thoſe Parts. 


After the Prince came to Barnſtable, 


though he very ſeldom receiv'd any 
Account from the Lord Goring of 
what happen'd, he was inform'd by 
ſeveral Perſons of Credit, That he was 


«much diſcontented; and expreſſed a great 


Senſe of Di ſreſpect, and Unkinaneſſes 
that he bad receiv'd. Therefore it 
was wiſh'd by them, That ſome Means 


might be found out, to ſettle a good Un- 


derſtanding with him, whereby he 


might be encouraged to an Alacrity in 


Jo tmportant a Seaſon : And he hiving 
appointed to be at Tiverton on ſuch a 
Day, the Prince ſent thither Sir John 
Berkley, Sir Hugh Pollard, and Colo- 
nel Afpburnham, to confer with him, 
and to know what he deſir'd; the 


Prince having never denied to aſſiſt 


him, in any one Particular he had e- 
ver propoſed, or to grant him any 
"Thing he had expreſſed a Defire of. 
Upon their meeting there, he carried 
himſelf very high; talked only of ge- 
neral Neglets put upon him by the 
Prince's Council; that be had been pro- 


miſed by the King to have the Command 


of the Weft, but that they had hinder*d 
itt; which Aﬀront be requir'd to have 
repair*d, before he would do any Service 
upon the Enemy; with many bitter 
Invectives againſt particular Perſons; 
Whereof, he ſaid, Prince Rupert Had 
told him that ſome thought him not a 
Man fit to be truſted. They had in- 
deed ſpoken freely to his Highneſs to 
that Purpoſe, upon his very frankly diſ- 
cCourſing of him. In the End, theſe three 
Perſons preſſing him as Friends to deal 
particularly with them, what would 
ſatisfy him; he told them, I he might 
be preſently made Lieutenant General 10 
the Prince, and admitted of his Council, 
and be promiſed to be ſworn of the 
Privy Council, as ſoon as might be, and 
to be Gentleman of the Prince's - Bed- 
Chamber, he would then proceed round- 
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ly and cheerfuliy in the Buſanoſ; ot beg. 
wiſe, the Prince*s Council ſhould do the 


Work themſelves fer him. All this be- 


ing ſo extravagant, it cannot be 
thought any Anſwer could be given to 


it, eſpecially it being ſaid to them as 


Friends, and not expreſly ſent to the 


When the Prince firſt apprehended 
the Advance of Sir Thomas Fairfax to 
the Weſt; he very earneſtly recom- 
mended to the Lord Goring the State 


of the Garriſons about Bridgewater, 


eſpecially the Garriſon of Lampert, 
which was of. ſo great Importance, 
that, being well ſupplied, it had ſe- 
cured Bridgewater, and all that Part 
of the Country. This Garriſon had 
been ſettled by the Lord Hopton, up- 


on his firſt coming down to Taun'e, 


after Yandruſke had raiſed the Block- 


ade that Colonel Windham. had laid 
before it; and Sir Francis Mackworih 
(who having been formerly Major Ge- 
neral to the Marquis of Newca/le, 
was now, that Army being diſſolv'd, 


returning to his Command in the Low 


Countries by his Majeſty's Leave) was 
engaged by him, to take the Com- 
mand of it till, upon the Prince's 
coming into thoſe Parts, a worthier 
Command could be provided for him; 
and before the Lord Goring's coming 
to Taunton, he had fortify'd it to a 
good Degree. This Garriſon, from 
the firſt Eſtabliſhment, had been 
much malign'd by Colonel Windham, 
who deſir'd not to have another Go- 
vernor ſo near him, who was to re- 
ceive ſome of the Fruit that he had 
before look'd on as his own, though 
never aſſign'd to him; and then, up- 
on ſome Differences between Sir John 
Stawel, and Sir Francis Mackworth, 
it was more inveigh'd againſt : Inſo- 
much as at the firſt coming down of 
the Prince to Briſtol, moſt of the Time 
was ſpent in Complaints from Sir Jen 
$tawel of this Garriſon, and of the 


' forcing the Country to work, and con- 


tribute to thoſe Fortifications. After 
the Lord Goring's coming to'Taunion, 
he had, as a Compliment to Biiagetwa- 


ter, and to all the Gentlemen, who 


were grown angry with my Lord 
Hopton, upon their own Fancies, be- 
ſides the former Unkindneſſes he had 


to Sir Francis Mactmorib upon ſome 


Diſputes 
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Diſputes they had had in the North 
(where they were both General Ofh- 
cers) very much neglected, and op- 

preſſed that Garriſon; not only by 


countenancing all Complaints againſt. 


it, but by taking away all the Contri- 
bution aſſign'd for the Support of it, 
for the ſupplying his own Army; and 
expreſly inhibiting him by Force to 
levy thoſe Rates, which the Prince 
himſelf had aſſign'd to him. Inſo- 


much as when the Club-Men of the 


County aſſembled together in great 


Numbers, and, having taken tome 


Officers and Soldiers of that Garrifon 
Priſoners, for requiring their juſt 
Contributions in Money, or Provi- 


ſions, came up to the Walls of Lam- 


port, and diſcharged their Muſquets 
upon the Works, and Sir Francis 


Mackworth thereupon with his Horſe 


charged them, and killing one or two 
of them, forced the reſt to run away, 


the Lord Goring ſent him a very ſtrict 


Reprehenſion for ſo doing, and poſi- 
tively commanded him zo do ſo no 
more; nor in any Caſe to diſturb or in- 

jure thoſe People. This brought that 


Garriſon ſo low, that when it might 
have preſerv'd that Army, it had not 


two Days Proviſions in it; Sir Francis 


Mackworth, having been call'd to 


wait upon the Prince's Perſon, as well 
by his own Choice (when he ſaw the 
Carriage towards him, believing that 


fome Prejudice to his Perſon, brought 
a Diſadvantage to the Place) as by 


Prince Rupert's Advice; who promi- 


ſed, when he left the Prince at Barn- 
ſtable, and viſited Goring, and Briage- 


_ water, To ſettle that Garriſon of Lam 


port, and make Colonel Windham Go- 
vernor of it. 1 
When the Prince came to Barnſta- 


dle, he receiv'd the fatal News of the 


Battle of Na/eby, by the Noiſe and 
Triumphs which the Rebels made in 
thoſe Parts for their Victory, without 
any particular Information, or Account 
from Oxford, or any credible Perſons; 
which left ſome Hope that it might 
not be true, at leaſt not to that De- 


gree that diſaffected People reported 


it to be. However, at the worſt it 
concern'd him the more to be ſollici- 
tous to put the Weſt into ſuch a Po- 


ſture, chat it might be able to repair 
any Loſs the King had receiv'd; 
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which he might have done, if the Jea- 
louſies and Animoſities between parti- 
cular Perſons could have been recon- 
cil'd, and a Union been made amongſt 


all Men who pretended to wiſh, and 
really did wiſh, Proſperity to the King's 


Affairs; which were diſturbed, and 


even render*d deſperate, by the into- 
lerable Pride of incorrigible Faction. 
Notwithſtanding the Orders, which 


had been made by the Commiſſioners 


of Devonſhire, for diſtributing the 
Contributions of that County, and in 
which fuch a Proportion was aſſign'd 
for the Maintenance-of the Forces be- 
fore Plymouth, as in Sir Richard Green- 
vil's own Judgment was ſufficient for. 
them; he had ſtill continued to levy 
the whole Contribution, which he 
had done formerly, for fizz thouſand 
Foot, and twelve hundred Horſe ; 
and ſaid, he could not ſubmit to the o- 
ther. Diviſion and Retrenchment; for 
that there was nothing aſſign*d, or left 
for the Payment of his Men before 
Taunton, He was told by the Com- 
miſſioners, That they were now. a Part 


of the Army, and liv'd as their Fellows 


did; that they had receiv'd no Money 
from him ſince their going thither, but 
had had free Quarter as. the reſt of the 
Army; and that it would prove of ill 
Conſequence, and beget a Mutiny, if 
they ſhould receive a weekly Pay, ben 


none of the reſt did, nor any Army the 


King had in England. He anſwer'd 
none of their Reaſons; but poſitively 
ſaid, he would ſpare none of the Contri- 


_ butions formerly alligu'd to him; though 


the Commiſſioners had the ſame Au- 
thority now to take it away, as they 
had then to diſpoſe it to him; and 


though it appear'd to be aſſign'd for 


the Maintenance of ſo great a Force, 
as was before ſpoken of, and upon his 


Undertaking, under his Hand, To tate 


the Town before Chriſtmas-day. 


When this Account was preſented 
to the Prince, he found it neceſſary, 
to confirm what was propoſed by the 
Commiſſioners, without which thoſe 
Garriſons could not be ſupported ; yet 
deferr'd the ſettling thereof, till he 
came to Barnſtable, being reſolv'd 
ſpeedily to go thither; and, before his 
coming thither, had ſent to the Com- 
miſſioners both of Devon and Cornwal 
to attend him; which they did with- 
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in a Day or two after he came thither, 
together with Sir Fobn Berkley, and 
Sir Richard Greenvil. 
fioners for Devon very earneſtly preſſed 


the ſettling the Contributions in the 


Manner before propoſed, and the re- 
gulating the exorbitant Power of Sir 
Richard Greenvil, who raiſed what 


Money he pleaſed, and committed 


what Perſons he pleaſed ; and the 
Commiſſioners from Cornwal preſented 
a very ſharp Complaint againſt him, 
in the Name of the whole County, for 


ſeveral Exorbitancies, and ſtrange Acts 


of Tyranny exerciſed upon then : 


That he had committed very many honeſt 
fubſtantial Men, and all the Conſtables 
4 the Eaſt Part of the County, to Lyd- 


ord Priſon in Devonſhire, for no Of- 


' fence, but to compel them to ranſom 
themſelves for Money; and that his 


Troops had committed ſuch Outrages 


in the Country, that they had been 


compelPd, in open Seſſions, to declare 
againſt him; and to authorize the 
Country, in Caſe that he ſhould fend his 
Troops in ſuch a Manner, to riſe, and 


beat them out; which Declaration was 


produc'd, ſign'd by all the Commiſ- 
fioners, who were moſt eminently and 
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was indeed no other than a denounc- 


ing War againft Greenvil; and was 


excuſed by them as an Act of Neceſſi- 


ty to compoſe the People, who would 


Otherwiſe in the Inſtant have riſen, 
and cut the Throats of all his Men. So 
that, whoever would have made a 
Judgment, upon what he heard from 
the Commiſſioners of Deven and Corn- 


wal at that Time, muſt have conclud-- 


ed, that Sir Richard Greenvil was the 


- moſt juſtly odious to both Counties, 
that can be imagin'd. And no doubt 


he had behaved himſelf with great 


Pride, and Tyranny over them ; 


though the Diſcipline. he exerciſed o- 


ver his Men at Plymouth, in keeping 


them from committing any Diſorder, - 


or offering the leaſt Prejudice to any 


Man (which, conſidering the great 
Aſſignment of Money he had, and 
the ſmal! Numbers of Men, was no 


hard Matter to do) hac 
much Credit among the Country Peo- 


ple, who had liv'd long under the Li- 
cence of Prince Maurice's Army; and 
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the Fame of it had extended his Repu- 


tation to a greater Diſtance. 
The Commil- - 


The Prince was very unwilling to 
enter ſo particularly, upon the Com- 
plaint of either County, as thereby to 
be compell'd to cenfure or diſcounte- 
nance Sir Richard Greenvil; who, he 
thought, might be applied very uſe- 
fully to the publick Service. There- 
fore his Highneſs reſolv'd, according 
to the former Deſign, to commit tne 
Buſineſs of Plymouth to Sir Jobn Berk- - 
ley; who might, without any Re- 
proach to the other, diſcharge fuch 
from Impriſonment-as had lain long 
enough there, and who made no other 
Pretence to the Contribution, than 


according to the Aſſignments made by 


the Commmiſſioners; and to diſpoſe 


Sir Richard Greenvil to the Field, ac- 


cording to his own Propoſition ; for 


which there was now the more ſeaſona- 


ble Opportunity, the Lord Goring 


having then written to the Prince, To 
defire him, that, in regard very many of. 

Sir Richard GreenviPs Soldiers before 
Taunton were run away, i rp that 


of the two thouſand two hundred brought 


thither by him, there were not fix hun- 
dred left, and that there could be no 
ſuch Expedient to bring them back, or 
to encourage the new Levies, as by his 
Preſence in that Army, that he would 
fend Sir Richard Greenvil 7h:ther ; 
where he ſhould command as Field- Mar- 


ſhal : Thereupon, his Commiſſion of 


Field- Marſhal of the affociated Army 
was deliver'd to him, with Direction 
in the mean Time to abide with the 
Lord Goring; who was then before 
Taunion: Sir Jobn Berkley being at 
the ſame Time diſpatched to Ply- 
mouth. | | 
About the Beginning of Fuly, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax enter'd into Somer/et- - 
ſhbire; ſo that General Goring found it 
convenient to draw off from Taunton, 
and ſeem'd to advance towards him, 
as if he intended to fight; fixing his 
Quarters between the Rivers about 
Lamport, very advantageouſly for De- 
fence, having a Body of Horſe and 


Foot very little inferior to the Enemy, 
had raiſed him 


although by great Negligence he had 
ſuffer'd his Foot to moulder away be- 
fore Taunton, for Want of Proviſions, 
and Countenance; when the Horſe en- 
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in the Reign of King CHARLES I. 40 
Briſtol, and others not come to him, it | 


Joy'd Plenty, even to Exceſs and Riot. 
He had been there very few Days, 
when the Enemy at Noon- day, fell 
into his Quarters, upon a Party of 


Horſe of above a thouſand, eommand- 


ed by Lieutenant General Porter z who 


were ſo ſurprized, that though they 
were in a Bottom, and could not but 
diſcern the Enemy coming down the 


Hill, half a Mile at the leaſt, yet the 
Enemy was upon them, before the 
Men could get 0 their Horſes; 

ing in a Meadow; 
ſo that his Body was entirely routed, 
and very many taken; and, the 


next Day, notwithſtanding all the 


Advantages of Paſſes, and Places 


of Advantage, another Party of the 


Enemy*s Horſe and Dragoons fell 


the whole Army; routed it; 


took two Pieces of Cannon; and 
h Lam- 

and drove them to the Walls 
F ae z whither the Lord 


N in great Diſorder retir'd; and 


ſpending that Night there, and leav- 


ing with them the Cannon, Ammuni- 


tion, and Carriages, and ſuch Soldiers 


as were deſired, in equal Diſorder, 


he retir'd into Devonſbire the Coun- 
try People infeſting his March, and 


knocking” all Straglers, or wearied 
Soldiers, on the Hea 
| Rout, which was no leſs than u Defeat 


d. Upon that 
of the whole Army, the Lord Goring 


retir*d to Barnſtable ; ; from whence 


{the Prince being ſome Days 
before to Launceſton in Cormwal. h. 
writ to the Lord Dig hy, That there 05 
fo groat's Terror, and \Diſtraftion" al 
mong bis Men, that be was confident, 


40 thei preſent, they could not be brotg h 


to fobt againſt half their Number. In 
the Letter he writ, That be bad tben 
(being within three Days after their 


| Rout, when very many Straglers were 


not come up)  berwern three and four 


thouſand (Prince Rupert's Regiment 


2 left in Bridgewater, conſiſting 
ve fifteen Nundred Men, and 
-_ Hundred in Burrow, and five and 


twenty hundred Horſe, © beſides Sir 


Lewis Dives's Regiment, and all the 


Weſtern Horſe) ſo that, by his Ac- 


count, conſidering that there were not 


leſs than one thouſand Men killa, and 
taken Priſoners, in thoſe two unlucky 
Days, and that "ey many were run to 
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per, on the 2 


appears, that when he roſe from Taux- 
ton, he had a Strength little iner e ro 
the Enemy. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax then no more 
purſued them, after this running a- 
way, but left them Time enough to 
refreſh and recover themſelves; whilſt 
he himſelf intended the Recovery of 
Bridgewater 3 Which was exceedingly 
wonder'd at; though it was quickly 
diſcern*d, he had good Reaſon to ſtop 


there. "A the mean Time General 


Goring ſpent his Time at Barnſtable, 
and thoſe Parts adjacent; his Army 


quartering at Torrington, and over the 
whole North of Devon, and his Horſe 


committing ſuch intolerable Inſolen- 
cies and Diſorders, as alienated the 
Hearts of thoſe who were beſt affected 


to the King's Service. Inſtead vf en- 


deavouring to recruit his Army, or to 


put himſelf in a Readineſs and Poſture 
to receive the Enemy, he ſuffer'd all, 
who had a mind, to depart; inſo- 


much, as he writ to the Lord Colepep- 


himſelf his uſual Licence of drinking; 


und then, inveigbing againſt the 


Prinee*s Council, ſald, He Would juſti. 


74 that . 'bad been Utbe Cſs of the 


Loſs of the Wat, inveighing Vkewiſe 
in an u able Dialect againſt the 
Perſon of che King, and diſeourſing 
much of the 
upon thoſe who had Affronted him: 
And in this Manner he Entertain'd 


himſelf to the End of 2 5 writing 


Letters of diſcontent to the Prince, 
and the ROW ;z one Day fa 
for Want of nth and 

Prince to ſu apply y that Want, — he 
well knew W 


of the publick Collections, or Contri- 
burions 2 © | Aiiother Day ,""defiring 

That” all Stragyling Soldiers might" a 
fent out e ef and Ss from 


the Garriſon 74, hat” he might advance _ 
upon the- Entzniy'; and tlie next Day 


propoſing,” That all the Foot "might be 
put into Garriſons, for that they could 


not be fit for the Field; So that before 


an Anſwer could be ſent to his laſt 
Letter, another N e of 
a different Tei emper. 

„„ Sir 


ch of Fuly, Ther be bal 
not above thirteen bundred Foot left. 
When he was at Barnſtable, he gave 


Revenge he would take 


anted Supply for his 
own Table; and never receivd Penny 
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than the Lord Goring. 
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Sir Richard Creemwil grew again no 


leſs troubleſome and inconvenient, 


He had left 
the Prince at Barnſtable, well pleaſed 


with his Commiſſion of Field-Marſhal, 


and more that he ſhould command a- 
lone the blocking up of Iyme; which, 
he reſolv'd, ſhould bring him in plen- 


ty of Money; z and in order to that, it 
was agreed, that, on ſuch a Day ap- 


pointed, So many Men from the Garri- 
ſons of Dartmouth, Exeter, and Barn- 
ſtable, ſhould be drawn 10 Tiverton ; 
here they ſhould receive Orders from 
Sir Richard Greenvil, and joyn with 
ſuch as he ſhould bring from the Lord 
Goring, for ,making a Quarter towards 
Lyme; and Orders iſſued from his 
Highneſs accordingly. Thoſe. from 
Exeter, according to Order, appear'd, 


: at the Time; and thoſe from Barn- 


fable and Dartmoul', march'd a Day's 
Journey and more, towards Tiverton; 
but then, hearing that the Lord Go- 
ring was riſen from Taunton, made a 
Halt; and ſent back to the Prince for 
Orders; who conceiv'd that, upon 


the riſing of the Lord Goring, the 


Deſign of. fixing a Quarter upon Lyme, 
would be diſappointed, and that it 
would be neceſſary to ſtrengthen Barn- 


ſtable, where his own Perſon was; and 
recall'd thoſe Men back thither ; hav- 


ing diſpatched Letters to Sir Richard 
Greenvil, . to acquaint him with the 
Acidencs that had diverted thoſe from 


Dartmouth and Barnſtable; but letting 


him know, Tat, if ibe Deſgn held, 
hoſe of Barnſtable ſheuld. rel. when 
and where be would appoint. 

Sir Richard Greenvil — an Occat 
Hon, from the Soldiers failing to meet, 


at the Day appointed at Tiverton, to 


exclaim againſt the Prince s Council; 
and, the next Day, in a Cover direct - 
ed to Mr. :Fanſhaw, who was Secreta- 
ry of the Council; without any Let- 


ter, returnꝰd the Commiſſion of Field- 
Marſhal, formerly given him by the. 


Prince; and within two or three Days 


after, on the fifth of Juby, he ſent a 


very inſolent Letter to the Lords of 
the Council, complaining of many un- 


 deſerv'd Aluſes offer'd to bim; imply- 
ing, That the ſame were faſten d on him 


by 'them, en the Behalf of Sir John, 


Berkley ; told them, that when they 


moved bim to give over the Command of 


The Hiſtory of . the R ebellion 
the Forces before Plymouth 10 Sir John | 


Berkley,they had promiſed him the prin- 
cipal Command of the Army under the 
Prince: . Whereas the Truth is before 
ſet down, that the Propoſition: was 


made by himſelf, both of quitting that 


Charge, and of Sir John Berkley's tak- 
ing it, as the only fit Perſon. 
We left the King at Hereford, not 


| reſolv'd what Courle td ſteer ;- Prince 


Rupert gone to Briſtol, from whence 
he had made a ſhort. Viſit to the 


Prince at Barnſtable, to give him an 


Account of the ill Poſture he had left 


the King in, and from thence went to 


Goring to conſult with him: And it 


was exceedingly wonder'd at, that 


when he ſaw in what Condition he was 


(for he was then before Taunton) and 


the Number of his Horſe and Foot 


(which every body then thought had 


been his Buſineſs to be inform'd of) 
he did not then haſten Advice to the 
King, for his ſpeedy repair thither; 
but his chief Care was to ſecure Briſtol; 
which, ſure at that Time he made not 
the leaſt queſtion of doing; and be- 
liev'd the Winter would come ſeaſon- 
ably for future Counſels. 

The King quickly left Hereford, 


| and went to meet the Commiſtioners 


for South Wales at Abergaveny, the 


chief Town in Monmouthfbire,. | As 


they were for the moſt Part Perſons of. 
the beſt Quality, and the largeſt For- 
tunes of thoſe Counties, ſo they had 


manifeſted great Loyalty and Affec- 
tion, from the Beginning of the War, 


by ſending many good Regiments to 


the Army, and with their Sons, and 


Brothers, and neareſt Kindred, many 
of whom had loſt their Lives bravely 
in the Field: They now made as 
large. and ample Profeſſions as ever, 
and ſeem'd to believe, that they ſhould 

be able, in a very ſhort Time, to 
raiſe a good Army of Foot, with 
which the King might again look up- 
on the Enemy; and accordingly a- 
greed what Numbers ſhould be levied 
upon each of the Counties. From 


whence his Majeſty went to Ragland- 


Caſtle, the noble Houle of the Mar- 
quis of Worceſter y which was well for- 
tify*d, and garriſon'd by him; who 
remain'd then in it. There he reſolv'd 


to ſtay, till he ſhould ſee the Effect of 


of Commiſſioners Naber Promiſes. 
But 


in the Reign feng CHARLES J. 


Bot he Found in a ſhort Time, that, 
either by the continual Succeſſes of the 
Parliament Armies in all Places, the 
particular Information whereof was 


every Day brought to them, by Intel- 


ligence from their Friends, or the 
Triumphs of, their Enemies in Mon: 
mouth and Gleceſter, or by the renew?d 
Troubles, which the Preſence of their 
Governor, General Gerrard, 
(who had been, and continued to be, 


a paſſionate and unſkilful Manager of. 


the Affections of the People; as hav- 
ing govern'd them with extraordinary 
Rigour, and with as little Courteſie 
and Civility towards the Gentry, as 
towards the Common People) there 
was little Probability of raiſing an Ar- 


my in thoſe Parts; where all Men 


grew leſs affected, or more frighted, 
which produced one and the ſame Ef- 
feck., I 

till the News came That Fairfax, af- 
ter be had taken Leiceſter (which 
could not hold out longer than to make 


honourable Conditions) was marth'd 
into the W:/t, and had defeated Goring's 


Troops at Lamport; and at the ſame 


Time, that the Scotiſh Army was upon 
its March towards. Worceſter ;' had 
taten a little Garriſon that lay between 
Hereford and Worceſter by Storm; and 


bad put all within it te tbe Sword. 


And Prince Rupert ſent for all thoſe 
Foot which were levied towards a new 


Army, and part of thoſe which be- 


longed to General Gerrard, to ſupply 
the Garriſon at Briſtol: So that his 
| Majeſty ſeem'd now to have nothing 
in his Choice, but to tranſport himſelf 
cover the: Severn to Briſtol, and thence 
to have repair'd to his Army in the 
Weſt; which would have been much 
better 'Jone before, yet had been well 
done then; and the King reſoly'd to 
do ſo; and that the Horſe under Ger- 
rard, and Langdale, ſhould find a 
T ranſportation. over. Severn, and then 
find the Wr to him, whither he 
ſhould be. 


This was ſo fully reſolv'd, that his 


Majeſty went to the Water-ſide near 


Chepſtow ; where Veſſels were ready to 


tranſport him, and where Prince Ru- 


pert from Briſtol met him, very well 


pleaſed with the Reſolution he had 


taken, though he had not been privy 


to the Counſel. Here again the un- 


ave them 


he King ſtay' d at Ragland, 
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happy Diſcord in the Court, - raiſed 


new. Obſtructions; they who did not 
love Prince Rupert, nor were lov'd by 
him, could not endure-to think that 
the King ſhould be ſo wholly within 
his Power; and he himſelf was far 
from being importunate that his Ma- 


jeſty ſhould: proſecute -his--Purpoſe, 


which he had not adviſed; though he 
liked it well enough; . ſo would 
not be anſwerable for - any. Succeſs. 
His Majeſty himſelf being too irreſo- 

lute, the Counſel was again changed, 
and the King marched to Cardiff; 
where he had been very little Time, 
when he was inform'd, that Bridge- 


water was loſt: And then they, who 


had diſſwaded the King's Embarka- 
tion for Briſtol, were much exulted, 

and thought themſelves good Coun- 
ſellors; though, in truth, the former 
Reſolution had been even then much 
better purſued; for nothing could have 
hinder'd his Majeſty from going to 
Exeter, and joyning all his- Forces; 
which would have put him in a Po- 
ſture much better than he was ever af- 
terwards. Indeed the taking Bridge- 
water, which the King had been per- 
ſwaded to believe a Place impreg na- 
ble, could not but make great Impreſ- 
ſions upon him, to think that he was 
betrayed, and conſequently not to 


knoy whom to truſt. It was in truth 
matter of Amazement to all Men, nor 


was it any Excuſe, that it was not © 

Strength enough againſt ſo ſtrong an 
Army; for it was ſo ſtrongly ſituated, 
and it might well have had all thoſe 
Additions which were neceſlary, by 
Fortifications, that it Was inexcuſable 
in a' Governor, that it did not reſiſt 


any the greateſt Strength that could 


come before it for one Week; and 
within leſs than this Time, it was ſur⸗ 
render'd and put into Fairfax's Hands. 
That this prodigious Succeſs on the 
Enemies Side, ſhould break the Spirits 


_ of moſt Men, and even caſt them in- 


to Deſpair, is not at all to be wonder'd 
at; but that it ſhould raiſe. the Hopes 
of any that it. would produce a Peace, 
is very ſtrange; yet this Imagination 
did ſo much Harm, that Men gene- 
rally neglected to make that Prepara- 
tion againſt a powerful and inſulting 
Enemy, that was in their Power to 


have made, out of Contiience that the 
Offer 
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Offer of a Treaty would now prevail, 
and produce a Peace; and every Man 
abounded fo much in his own Senſe on 


this Point, that they were not capable 
of any Reaſon that contradicted it. The 
Commiſſioners of all Counties, which 
were the beſt Gentlemen, and of beſt 
Affections, upon whom the King de- 
pended to apply the Common People 
to his Service, were ſo fully of this 
Opinion, that they made Cabals with 


the principal Officers of the Army, to 


concur with them in this Judgment, 
and to contrive ſome Way how it 


might be brought to paſs; and too 


many of them were, weary of doing 
their Duty, or ſo much aſhamed of not 


having done it, that they profeſſed 
_ themſelves to defire it, as leaſt as 


much as the reſt. This Temper ſpread 


| itſelf ſo univerſally, that it reach*d to 


Prince Rupert himſelf; who writ his 
Advice to that Purpoſe to the Duke of 
Richmond, to be preſented to the 
King; who took that Occaſion, to 


_ write the enſuing Letter to the Prince, 


with his own Hand; which was ſo 


lively an Expreſſion of his own Soul, 


that no Pen elſe could habe written it, 
and deſerves to be tranſmitted to Po- 


ſterity, as à Part of the Portraiture of 


that excellent Perſon, which hath been 
diſguiſed by falſe, or erroneous Copies 
from the true Original; and follows 
in theſe Words. N 


From Cardiff in the Beginning of the 


Month of Aug. 1645. 


1 . 


Nephew, | 


| yours, | that the Duke of Rich- 
mond fſhew'd me Tefternight. And firſt, 
T aſſure you, I have Been, and ever 


will be, very careful to advertiſe you of 


my Reſolutions, as ſoon as they are ta- 
ten; and if I enjoyn'd Silence to that 
which was no Secret, it was not my 
Fault; for I thought it one, and I am 
fure-it augbt to have been ſo now. As 


Jer the Opinion of my Buſmeſs, and your 
Counſel thereupon, if 1 had any other. 


9uarrel but the Defence of my Religion, 
Crown and Friends, you had full Rea- 


fon for your Advice. For Teafeſs, that 


ſpeaking either as to meer Soldier, or 
States-man, I nuſt ſay, there is no Pro- 
batbility but of my Ruin; but as to 


HIS is occafiowd by a Leiter of 
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 Chriftian, I mit tell you, that G4 


will not ſuffer Rebels to proſper, or his 
Cauſe to be overthrown. And whatſoe- 
ver Perſonal Panifoment it ſhould pleaſe 
God to inflift upon me, muſt not make 
we repine, much leſs to give over this 


Quarrel; which, by the Grace of God, 


Jam reſolv'd againſt, whatſoever it coſt 
me ; for 1 know "my Obligations to be 
both in Conſcience, and Honour, neither 
to abandon God's Canſe, injure my Suc- 


ceſſors, nor forſake m Friends. Indeed 
cannot flatter myſelf with ExpeFation 


of good Succeſs, more than this, to end 
my Days with Honour, and a good Con- 
ience; whith obliges ms to continue my. 


_ Endtavour, as not deſpairing that God 


may in due Time avenge his own Cauſe. 
Though I nuſt avory' to all my Friends, 
that he that will ſtay with me at this 
Time, muſt expett, and reſolve, eitber 
to die for @ good Cauſe, or which is 
worſe, to live as miſerable in the mains 
taining it, as the Violence of inſulting 
Rebels can niake hit: Having thus 
truly and impartially ſtated my Caſe un- 


io yo, and plainly told you my poſitive 


Reſolutions, which, by the Grace of 
God, I will not alter, they being neither - 
lightly or ſuddenly grounded, I earneſtiy 
defire you not in any Ways to bearken 
after Treaties; aſſuring von, as low as 

"am, I will not do leſs than what n 
ofer'd in m Nane at Uxbridge; con- 


Feſſing that it way as great a Miracle 


that they ſpould agrer to fo much Reaſon, 


as that I ſbowld be, within a Month, in 


the ſame Condition "that I war imme- 

diately before the” Batile of Naſeby, 
Therefore, for God's ſake, let us not 
flatter ourſelves with theſe Conceits , 
and, believe me, the very Imagination 
that you «re deren, of & Treaty will 
hoſe me ſo much the ſoontr. Wherefore, 
as you love me, whatſoever you have al- 
ready done, apply your Diſcourſe accord- 
ing to my Reſolutions, and Fudgment. 
As for the Triſh, I aſſurt you they ſhall 
not cheat me; but it is poſſible they may 
cozen themſelves : For be aſſured, what 
T have refuſed to the Engliſh, I will 
not grant to the Ttiſh Rebels, never 
truſting to that kind of People (of what 
Nature ſoever) more than I ſee by their 
Aclions; and I am ſending to Ormond 
ſuch a Diſpatch, as I am ſure will pleaſe 
you, and all boneſt Men; à Copy 
cobereof, by ibe next Opportunity, you 


all 
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Pall have. Laſtly, be confident, I But it was the hard Fate of the King, 


would not bave put you, nor myſelf, to 
the trouble of this Leiter, had I not a 
great Eſtimation of you, and a full Con- 
fidence of your Friendſhip io 
7 Your Se. 


When the King came to Cardiff, he 


was entertain'd with the News, That 
© the Scottiſh Army was ſet down before 
Hereford, and that, if it were not re- 
lievw*d within a Month, it muſt fall in- 


_ * zo their Hands. To provide for this, 


there could be no better Way found 
out, than to direct the Sheriffs of thoſe 
Welſßb Counties to ſummon their Poſſe 


Comitatus, whereby the King was per- 


ſwaded to hope, that there would be 
Men enough to wait upon him in that 
Expedition; who with the Horſe he 
had, weuld have been equal to any 
Attempt they could make upon the 
Scots. But it was quickly diſcover'd, 
that this Expedient had raiſed an un- 


ruly Spirit, that could not eaſily be 


ſuppreſs'd again; for the diſcontented 
Gentlemen of thoſe Counties, now 
they had gotten the People legally to- 
gether, put them in mind of the Inju- 
ries they had receiv'd from General 
Gerrard, and the intolerable Exaction 
they lay under, which would un- 


doubtedly be increaſed, if he continued 


in that Government. So that, inſtead 
of providing Men to march with the 
King, they provided a long Liſt of 
Grievances; from all which they de- 
ſir'd to be reliev'd before they would 


apply themſelves towards the Relief of 
Hereford. All this was ſo ſturdily 


urged, that a Body of no leſs than 
four thouſand Men, of thoſe who were 
thus called together, continued toge- 
ther many Days, and would not be ſe- 
parated, till the King was even com- 
pelPd to give them Satisfaction 1n the 
Particular they moſt inſiſted upon; 


which was the Removal of General 


Gerrard from having any Command 
over them ; and that Charge was pre- 
ſently conferr*d upon the Lord Alley, 


the Major General of the Army; who 


was moſt acceptable to them; and 
they afterwards conform'd themſelves 
as much to his Directions, as from the 
Diſtraction of the Time, and the con- 
tinual ill Succeſſes, could be expected 
by him. 
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that he could not provide what was fit 
for his own Service, except he pro- 
vided likewiſe for the Satisfaction of o- 
ther Men's Humours and Appetites. 
Gerrard had now, upon the Matter, 
the Command of all the Forces the 
King had to truſt to in thoſe Parts; 


and he was of too impetuous a Nature, 
to ſubmit to any Thing for Conſcience, 


or Diſcretion, or Duty; ſo that the 


King was compell'd to ſatisfy his Am- 


bition for this preſent Dagradation, by 
making him a Baron; and which was 
an odd and a very fantaſtical Circum- 
ſtance that attended it, for no other 
Reaſon, than becauſe there was once 
an eminent Perſon, called Charles 
Brandon, who was afterwards made a 
Duke, he would be created Baron of 
Brandon, that there might be another 
Charles Brandon, who had no leſs af- - 
piring Thoughts than the former; 


when he had no Pretence to the Lands 


of Brandon; which belonged to, and 
were, at that Time, in the Poſſeſſion 


.of a gallant and worthy Gentleman Sir 
Thomas Glembam; who at the ſame 


Time (very unluckily upon that Ac- 
count) came to the King at Cardiff, 
with about two hundred Foot, which 


.he had brought with him out of the 


Garriſon of Carlifle; which Place he 
had defended for the Space of eleven 


Months againſt David Leſley, and til! 


all the Horſes of the Garrifon were 

eaten, and then had render'd, upon as 

honourable Conditions, as had been 
given upon any Surrender; David 
Leſley himſelf convey'd him to Heres 
ford, where he joyn'd with the other 
Part of the Army; and from thence- 
Sir Thomas Glembam (who was by his 
Conditions to march to the King 
wherever he was) came to his Majeſty 
at Cardiff, at the Time when the Ti- 
tle of his own Land, which came to 
him by Inheritance, was conferr'd up- 


on a Gentleman of another Family: 


Who, how well extracted ſoever, was 
of leſs Fortune, and, as many thought, 
of no greater Quality, or Merit. 
This unſeaſonable Preferment more ir- 
ritated the Country, from which the 
King then expected Aſſiſtance, that 
when they believ'd they had accuſed 
him of Crimes which deſerv'd the 
higheſt Cenſure, they ſaw him pre- 
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tend to, and rewarded in an higher 


Degree than he could ever, probably 
have arrived to, but for that Accuſa- 
tion. Here the King, after all his 


Endeavours were render'd fruitleſs, 


entertain'd a new Imagination, that he 
might get into Scotland to the Marquis 


of Mountroſe, who had done Wonders 


there; and thereupon left Cardiff; 
and, over the Mountains of Brecknock, 
and Radnor, paſſed the Scotiſh Quar- 
ters, and came to Ludlow, before that 
Army had any Notice of his March. 
When the King came firſt to Rag- 

land, he had, ſent an Expreſs to the 
Prince, by which he wiſh'd That the 
Lord Colepepper, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, might, as ſoon as was 
| Poſſible, attend his Majeſty. The Dan- 
ger of the Way was ſuch, and the 
Paſſage ſo difficult, that the Meſſenger 
came not quickly to his Highneſs. 
The Chancellor being chen unfit to 
travel by reaſon of the Gout, the Lord 


Colepepper made all poſſible Haſte out 


of Cornwsl, where the Prince then 
was, and found his Majeſty at Caraif, 
when he was departed from thence; 
and waited on him to Becknock; from 
whence he was again diſpatch'd with 
this Letter, to the. Prince; which, 
being the firſt Direction the King 
gave of that Nature, is neceſſary to be 
here inſerted in ſo many Words. 


Brecknock, 5th Auguſt, 1645. 
Charles,, | . 

ITis very fit for me now to prepare 

for the Worſt; in order to which I 


ſpoke. with Colepepper this Morning 


concerning you; judging it fit to give it 

you under my Hand, that you may give 
the readier Obedience to it. Wherefore 
know that my Pleaſure is, whenſoever 
vou find yourſelf in apparent Danger of 
falling into the Rebels Hands, that you 


convey yourſelf into France, and there, 


to be under your Mother's Care; whois 
10 have the abſolute full Power of your 


Education in all Things, except Reli- 


gion; and in that, not to meddle at all, 
but leave it entirely to the Care of your 
Tutor, the Biſhop of Saliſbury, or 10 
whom be ſhall appoint to ſupply his 
Place, in Time of his neceſſitated Ab- 
ſence. And for the Performance of this, 
I command you to require the Aſſiſtance 
and Obedience of all your Council; and 
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by their Advice, the Service of every one 
whom Tou and They ſball think fit to be 


emplay'd in this Buſineſs ;, which I ex- 


pect ſhould be per form'd, if Need require, 


with all Obedience, and without grum- 


bling : This being all at this. Time, 


from 


Tour loving Father, Charles R. 
About the middle of September, the 


Prince being at Exeter, the News 
came of the fatal Loſs of Briſtol; 


which, as all ill Accidents at that 
Time did, caſt all Men on their Fa- 
ces; which ſudden and unexpected 


Loſs, was a new Earthquake in all the 


little Quarters the King had left, and 
no leſs broke all the Meaſures which 
had been taken, and the Deſigns 
which had been contrived, than the 


Loſs of the Battle of Naſeby had done. 
The King had made Haſte from Lud- 


low, that the Scotiſb Army might no 
more be able to interrupt him; and 
with very little Reſt paſſed through 
Shropſhire, and Derbyſhire, till he 
came to Vellbect, a Houle, of the 
Marquis of Newcaſtle in Nottingham - 
ſhire, then a Garriſon for his Majeſty; 
where he refreſhed himſelf and his 
Troops, two Days; and, as far as any 
Reſolution was fixed in thoſe Days, 
the Purpoſe was, To march directly in- 


1 Scotland, 10 joyn with the Marquis 


of Mountroſe; who had, upon the 
matter, reduced that whole Kingdom. 
During his Majeſty's ſhort Stay at 
Wellbeck, the Governor of Newark, 
with the Commiſſioners for Notting- 
ham and Lincoln, repaired to him, as 
likewiſe all thoſe Gentlemen of York- 
ſhire who had been in Pontefra#-Caſtle 
(which, after a long and worthy De- 
fence, was lately, for meer Want of 
all kind of Proviſions, ſurrender'd 
upon good Conditions; whereby, All 
the Soldiers had liberty to repair to their 
own Houſes, and might live quietly _ 
there) whereupon the Gentlemen al-. 
{ured the King, They were as ready as 
ever to ſerve him, when they ſhould be 
required. Whether the wonted Irreſo- 
lution of thoſe about the King, or the 
Imagination, upon this Report of the 
Gentlemen, that. a Body of Foot 
might be ſpeedily gather*d together in 
thote Parts, prevailed, or not, ſo it 
was, that the King was perſwaded, 
That 
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That it was not beſt to continue his 
March, with that Speed he intended, 
towards Mountroſe; but that it would 
De better to ſend an Expreſs to him, 10 
agree upon a fit Place for their Meeting; 


and in the mean Time, his Majeſty 


might be able to refreſh his wearied 


Troops, and to raiſe a Bedy of Foot in 


thoſe Parts. To which Purpoſe, Don- 
caſter was propoſed as a fit Place to 
begin in: And to Doncaſter, there- 
upon, the King went; and the Gen- 
tlemen ſo well perform'd their Under- 
taking, that, within three Days, there 
was an Appearance of full three thou- 
ſand Fe ot; who undertook, within 
four and twenty Hours, to appear well 
armed, and ready to march with his 


go. 
Here again the King” $ froward . 
tune, depr ived him of this Opportu- 


nity to put himſelf in a Poſture of 


War. That very Night, they receiv'd 
Intelligence, That David Leſley was 
come to Rotheram, <vith all the Scotiſh 
Horſe; which was within ten Miles of 
"Doncaſter. The News whereof ſo con- 
founded them (as beaten and baffled 


Troops do not naturally, in a ſhort. 


Time, recover Courage enough to en- 
dure the Sight of an Enemy) that they 
concluded, he came in Purſuit of the 
King, and therefore that it was now too 
late to proceed upon their Northern Ex- 
pedition, and that the King muſt ſpeedily 
remove to a greater Diſtance for his own 
Security, Whereupon, he made Haſte 


(without expecting that Recruit of 


Foot) from Doncaſter, back again to 
Newark, reſolving then to go direct- 
ly to, Oxford : Whereas, in truth, 
| David Leſey knew nothing of the 
King's being in thoſe Parts; but, up- 
on ſudden Orders from Scotland, was 
required to march, with all poſſible 
Expedition, with the Horſe, to relieve 
his own Country from being totally 


overrun and ſubdued by the Marquis 


of Mountroſe; who had then actually 
taken Edinburgh. The Orders had no 
ſooner come to the Scotiſb Army before 
Hereford, but he begun his March, 
without the leaſt Apprehenſion of any 
Enemy in his Way, till he ſhould 
come into Scotland; and ſo, as he had 
made a very long March that Day, 
he came tired and wearied with his 


And he confeſſed afterwards, 


Mountroſe. 
treat, 


purſue his March for Scotland, and 


fend it full four Months. 
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Troops that Night into Rotberam, : 
1f the 

King had then fallen upon him, as be 


might egi have done, he had found 
Vim in @ very ill Poſture to have made 


Reſiſtance, and had abſolutely preſerv'd 
But by his ſo ſudden Re- 
David Lefley was at Liberty to 


came upon Mountroſe, before he ex- 
pected ſuch an Enemy; and ſo pre- 
vented his future Triumph, that he 

was compell'd with great Loſs to re- 
tire again into the Highlands; and 


Leſley return'd time enough to relieve 
and ſupport. the Scotiſb Army, after 
they were compell'd to riſe from Here- 
| Ford. 
| Majeſty, what Way ſoever he would 


The King now, with great Expedi- 
tion, proſecuted his Journey to Ox- 


ford, though not without making ſome 
Starts out of the Way; by which he 
had Opportunity to beat up ſome 
Quarters of new levied Horſe for the 
Service of the Parliament, and, be- 
fore the End of Auguſt, he arrived at 


Oxford; where he did not ſtay more 
than two Days, but departed from 


thence again to Worceſter, with a Re- 


ſolution to attempt the Relief of Here- 
Ford; which had defended itſelf brave- 
ly, and very much weaken'd the Scot- 
% Army by frequent Sallies. They 
had only a Body of eight hundred 
tired Horſe remaining, which David 
Lefley left behind him when he 
marched with the reſt into Scotland; 


and therefore the raiſing that Siege 


was thought the leſs difficult; and 
with this Reſolution his Majeſty left 
Oxford the third Day after he came 
thither. Upon his Arrival at Rag- 


land, he was certainly inform'd, That 


Fairfax had be/ieged Briſtol ; for which 
no body underwent any Trouble ; for 
all Men looked upon that Place as 
well fortified, manned, and victual- 
led; and the King even then receiv'd 
a very chearful Letter from Prince 
Rupert; in which, he. undertook to de- 
So that the 
Siege being begun ſo late in the Year, 
as the Beginning of September, there 
was reaſonable Hope that the Army 
might be ruined, before the Town 
taken. Therefore the King proſe- 
cuted his former Reſolution, at leaſt 
to endeayour the Relief of Hereford, 
| And 
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And as he was upon his March thither, 
he receiv'd Intelligence, That the 


Scotiſh Army, upon the Notice of his 


Purpoſe, was that Morning riſen in 

great Diſorder and Confuſion, and re- 
ſolv'd to make their Retreat on the 
Welſh Side of the River, and fo to paſs 
through Gloceſter. This News was ſo 
welcome, and his Majeſty was receiv*d 


with ſo full Joy into the City of Here- 


ford, that he ſlipp'd the Fp 
he then had of diſcommoding at leaſt, 
j not ruining the Scotiſo Army; which 

now paſſed through a ſtrange Country, 
where they had never been, and where 
the whole Nation was extremely odious 
to the People. Nor would the Go- 
vernor of Glocęſter ſuffer them to paſs 
through his Garriſon, till they ſent 
him word plainly, That if they might 
not paſs through that Town, they knew 
they ſhould be very welcome to paſs 
through Worceſter ; by which Argu- 
ment he was convinced; ſo that he 
permitted them to go through that 
Town, from whence they proſecuted 


their March into the North. If, in 
all this Time, they had been purſue 4 


by the King's Horſe, conſidering the 
ſmall Body they had of their own, 
there is little doubt to be made, very 
many, if not the greater Part of that 
Army, had been deſtroyec. 
But the King's Heart was ſo wholly 
ſet upon the Relief of Briſtol, that no- 
thing elſe was thought upon, which 
might in any Degree delay it. And 
ſo the King, from Hereford, adver- 
tiſed Prince Rupert, That he had raiſ- 
ed the Siege of Hereford, and that the 
Scots were marched Northward ; that 
he intended ſpeedily to relieve him; and 
in order to it, that he had then com- 


manded General Goring, to draw what 


Farce he could out of the Weſt ; and to 
march to the Somerſetſhire Side of 
Briſtol ; and that his Majeſty would 
himſelf have a Body of three thouſand 
Foot, drawn out of the ſeveral Garri- 


ſons of thoſe Parts, which ſhould paſs 


over the Severn, about Berkley-Caſtle 
on Gloceſterſhire Side; and that his 
Horſe, which were then above three 
thouſand, ſhould at the ſame Time ford 
be Severn not far from Gloceſter (as 
they might have done) and /o joy 


with his Foot; and by this Means, all 


Things being well concerted, they might 
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hopefully fall on Fairfax his Quarters on 
both Sides. And the better to bring 
all this to paſs, the King himſelf went 
the ſecond Time to Ragland, the 
Houſe of the Marquis of Wor cefter ; 


ſending the Horſe to thoſe ſeveral Pla- 


ces, as might beſt facilitate the Exe- 
cution of the Deſign that was form'd 
for the Relief of Briſtol. . 
But when the King came to Rag- 
land, he receiv'd the terrible Informa- 
tion of the Surrender of Briſtol, which 
he ſo little apprehended, that if the 
Evidence thereof had not been un- 
queſtionable, it could not have been 
believ'd. With what Indignation, 
and Dejection of Mind, the 258 re- 
ceiv'd this Advertiſement, needs no 
other Deſcription and Enlargement, 
than the ſetting down, in the very 


Words of it, the Letter which the 
King writ thereupon to Prince Ru- 


pert; which, conſidering the unſpeak- 
able Indulgence his Majeſty had ever 
ſnew'd towards that Prince, is ſuffi- 
cient Evidence, how highly he was 
offended and incenſed by that Act; 
which yet he took ſome Time fadly to 
think of, and conſider, before he 


would allow himſelf to abate ſo much 
of his natural Candour towards him. 


As ſoon as he receiv'd that ſurprizing 


Intelligence, he preſently remov'd 


from Ragland, and return'd to Here- 
ford, where he diſpatch'd an Expreſs 
with this Letter to Prince Rupert. 


 FHereford, 14th Sept. 1645. 
— Nephew, | | | 
HOUGH the Lofs of Briſtol be 

8 preat Blow lo me, yet your 
ſurrendering it as you did, is of ſo much 
Afiition to me, that it makes me not 
only forget the Conſideration of that 
Place, but is likewiſe the greatęſt Trial 
of my Conſtancy that bath yet befallen 
me; for what is to be done, after one 
that is ſs near me as you are, both in 
Blood and Friendſhip, ſubmits himſelf 
to ſo mean an Alion? (1 give it the 


eaſieſt Term) ſuch. I have ſo much to 


ſay, that I will ſay no more of it : On- 
ly, left Raſhneſs of Fudgment be laid to 
my Charge, I muſt remember you of your _ 
Letter of the 12th of Auguſt, . whereby 
you aſſured me, that, if no Mutiny hap- 
pen' d, you world keep Briſtol for four 
Months, Did vor keep it four * 2 

OW | FT) 
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Was there any Thing like a Mutiny ? 
More Queſtions might be aſted, but 
now 1 confeſs to little Purpoſe : My 
Concluſion is, to defire you to ſeek your 
Subhiſtance, until it ſhall pleaſe God to 


determine of my Condition, ſomewhere 
beyond Sea; io which End, I ſend you 


berewith a Paſs; and I pray God to 
make you ſenſible of your preſent Condi- 
tion, and give you Means to redeem 
what you have loſt; for I ſhall have no 
greater Foy in a Victory, than a juſt 
Occaſion without bluſhing to aſſure you of 
my being - Is 
Your loving Uncle, and 


Moſt faithful Friend, C. R. 
With this Letter, the King ſent a 


Revocation of all Commiſſions for- 
merly granted to Prince Rupert, and 
ſignified his Pleaſure to the Lords of 
the Council at Oxford, whither Prince 
Rupert was retired with his Troops 
from Briftol, That they ſhould require 
Prince Rupert to deliver into their 
Hands bis Commiſſion. 5 | 
In the Beginning of October, the 
Lord Goring perſwaded the Commiſ- 
ſioners of Devon, upon his Promiſe, 
to puniſh and ſuppreſs all Diſorders in 
the Soldiery, and that the Makers 
Thould be free, To double the Contribu- 
tion of the County for fix Weeks, and to 
affien half thereof to his Army; by vir- 
tue whereof he raiſed vaſt Sums of 
Money ; but abated nothing of the 
former Diſorders, an4 Preſſures : And 
the Money ſo raiſed, inſtead of being 
regularly diſtributed amongſt the Sol- 
diers, was diſpoſed to ſuch Perſons as 
he thought fit by his Warrants to di- 

rect. But no ſooner was Sir Thomas 
Fairfax advanced as far as Cullampton, 
than the Lord Goring gave over the 


Thought of defending Devon, and, 


by his Letter of the eleventh of O#e- 
ber to the Lord Colepepper, ſaid, That 
he had ſent all the Horſe, but one thou- 
ſand, Weſtward, under the Command of 


the Major General, to joyn with the 


Corniſh; who were to advance; and 
that, biniſelf, with one thouſand Horſe, 


and all bis Foot, reſolv'd to ſtay in Ex- 


_ eter to defend that Town, if the Enemy 


came before it; or to be ready to attend 


their Rear, if they march'd forward; 


and therefore deſir d, That his High- . 
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meſs would appoint whom be thought ſt, 


to give Orders to the Lord Wentworth, 
bis Major General, who was prepared 
not to diſpute Orders fent by any ſubſti- 
tuled by the Prince. Hereupon, the 
Prince had appointed Sir Richard 
Greenvil, to advance with the Corniſb 
to Ockington, and directed the Major 
General, To receive Orders from bim: 
But, by that Time they two had diſ- 
poſed themſelves in Order, as they did 
very handſomely and chearfully, Ge- 
neral Goring changed his Mind, and 
within four Days after his former Let- 


ter, he retired with his thouſand 


Horſe out of Exeter to Newton Buſbel; 
and then ſent to the Prince, by a Let- 
tet to the Lord Colepepper, to know, 
Whether Sir Richard Greenvil ſhould 
receive Orders from bim; and offer 'd to 


undertake any Defien with Sir Richard 


Greenvil, or by himſelf, as the Prince 


fhould dire; or that if his Preſence 


and Command ſhould be thought, on the 
Account of any Tndiſpoſition in the Cor- 
niſh towards bim, probably to produce 
any Inconvenience to the Service, be 
would willingly, for that Expedition, 


reſign his Command to any Perſon the 


Prince would deſign for it: Intimating 
withal, That F the Lord Hopton had 
it, the Lord Wentworth would wil- 
lingly receive Orders from him. His 


Highneſs, the next Day, writ to him, 


That he committed the Management of 
the ile to his Lordſhip; and had com- 
manded Sir Richard Greenvil to receive 
Orders from him, -who had then a good 
Body of Corniſh with bim, and Power 


10 draw off the Men from Plymouth, if 


there ſhould. be Occaſion. - 
The King's having been in that per- 


petual Motion, as hath. been men- 


tion'd before, kept the Expreſs that 
had been ſent to him from the Coun- 


ſellors, upon the firſt Signification of 


his Pleaſure concerning the Prince's 
Tranſportation into France, from de- 
livering that Letter for ſome Time. 


So that it was the middle of OFober, 


before they receiv'd his Majeſty's fur- 
ther Direction. Then this Letter to 


the Lord Colepper was brought back 


by the ſame Expreſs. 
, ENTS 
HAVE fern and conſider d your 


Reaſons, 


5L 


| Diſpatches, and for this Time you 
muſs be content with Reſults without the 
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the moſt likely Place. But that which 
is of more Neceſſity, indeed abſolute, is, 
that, with the beſt Conveniency, the moſt 
Secrecy, and greateſt Expedition, Prince 


Charles be tranſported into France; 


where his Mother is to have the ſole 
Care of him, in all Things but one, 
which is his Religion; and that muſt 
ſtill be under the Care of the Biſhop of 


Sal iſbury; and this Iundertate his Mo- 


ther ſball ſubmit unto: Concerning 
which, by my next Diſpatch, Iwill ad- 
vertiſe her; this is all; So I reſt. 
| Your moſt aflured Friend 
a e R. 


1 hough this Letter was writ after 
the Loſs of Briſtol, yet when it arriv'd, 
the Hopes of the Weſt was not 
thought deſperate; and it was abſo- 
lutely concluded between the Lords, 


That, as the Perſon of the Prince was 


never to be in Hazard of being ſur- 
prixed, ſo be was not to be tranſported 
out of the King's Dominions, but upon 
apparent, viſible Neceſſity, in point of 
Safety : And the very Suſpicion of 


his going had been, both by the Lord 


Goring and others, enviouſly whiſ- 
per'd, to the great diſheartning of the 


People; ſo that, they ſaw that the 


Loſs of the whole Weſt, both Garri- 
ſons, and Army, would immediately 
have attended that Action; and there- 


fore they thought, they ſhould be ab- 


ſolv'd, in point of Duty, by the King, 
if they only preſerv'd themſelves in a 
Power of obeying him, without exe- 
cuting his Command at that Time, 
eſpecially fince General Goring 
thought it not reaſonable to obſerve 
the Orders, which were ſent to him at 


the ſame Time, for marching towards 


the King, nor ſo much as advifed 
with his Highneſs, or communicated 


that he had receiv'd any ſuch Orders; 


and yet his Highneſs let him know, 
That he was well content, that he ſhould 
: break through . with his Horſe to the 
i King; which he might have done, 

The Enemy, having gain'd Tiver- 
en, | made no great Haſte to the Weſt . 


The. Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


* Reaſons, leaving you to find them : 
Lord Goring muſt break through to Ox- 
ford with his Horſe, and from thence, 
If he can, find me out, whereſoever he 
ſhall underſtand I fhall be; the Region 
about Newark being, as I conceive, 


of Exeter, but ſpent * Time in 
fortifying ſome Houſes near the Town, 
on the Eaſt-hde, without receiving the 
leaſt Diſturbance from the Army; the 
Lord Goring entertaining himſelf in 


his uſual Jollity between Exzter, Tot- 
neſs, and Dartmouth ; 
lickly ſpoken in Exeter, That the Lord 


it being pub- 


Goring intended to leave the Army, 
and ſpeedily to go beyond Seas, and that 
Lieutenant General Porter reſolv'd 10 go 
to the Parliament; long before the 
Prince underſtood General Goring's 
Reſolution to go into France, by an 
Intimation from himſelf, The. twen- 
tieth of November, his Lordſhip writ 
a Letter from Exeter to the Prince by 
the Lord Yentworth, That, now that 


the Enemy and his Lordſhip were ſettled 


in their Winter Quarters, (whereas the 
Enemy was then as ſtirring as ever) 
he did beg leave of his Highneſs to ſend 
Some Time for the Recovery of his Health, 


in France; intimating, That he hoped 


to do his Highneſs ſome notable Service 
by that Fourney ;, and deſir'd, That his 


Army might remain entirely under the 


Command of the Lord Wentworth 
beser not above a Fortnight be- 
fore he had writ, That the Lord Went- 

worth was willing to receive Orders from 
the Lord Hopton) until his Return; 
which, he ſaid, ſhould be in twg 
Months : z and ſo having diſpatch'd the 
Lord Wentworth with his Letter to the 
Prince to Truro, his Lordſhip, never 
attended his Highneſs's Leave or Ap- 
probation, went the ſame, or the next 


Day, to Dartmouth; where he ſtay'd 


no longer than till he could procure a 


Paſſage into France; whither, with 


the firſt Wind, he was tranſported ; - 


Lieutenant General Porter, at the ſame 


Time, declining the Exerciſe of his 


Command, and having receiv'd ſeve- 
ral Meſſages, Letters, and a p 


aſs from 
the Enemy for his going to London. 
Shortly after the Lord Goring's go- 


ing into France, the Prince, bein 
inform'd from Exeter, That the Enemy, 
4 the ſame Time baving finiſhed their | 
Works, which kept the City from 
any Relief on the Eaſs fide, were now 
drawing their Forces on the West. ſide, 
whereby that City would be ſpeedily di- 


ſtreſſed; thought it neceſſary to ſend 
- the Lords, Brentford, Capel, Hopton, 


and ä to confer wich the 
Lord 
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Lord Wentworth, who lay. then at 
Aſb- Burton, ſix Miles from Totneſs, 
and with Sir Richard Greenvil, who 
was ready to draw ſome Foot into 


: De von, to the End that ſuch an Under- 


ſtanding might be ſettled between them 
two, that the Service might proceed: 


Their Lordſhips being directed, by 
Inſtructions under his Highneſs's 
Hand, upon Conſideration of the 
State of the Forces, and Confe- 
Tence with the Lord Wentworth, and 


Sir Ricbard Greenvil, to adviſe what 


ſpeedy Courſe ſhould be taken for the 
Relief of Exeter (the Prince having at 
the ſame Time diſburſed a thouſand 
Pound ready Money to two Merchants 
of Exeter, for Proviſton of Corn for 
that City) preſuming that both the 


one and the other would have been 


very ready to have receiv'd and fol- 
low'd the Advice which their Lord- 
ſhips ſhould give. „„ 

The Place of Meeting was appointed 
to be Taviſtock; where every body 
was, ſave the Lord Wentworth; but 
he failing, the Lords, having directed 
Sir Richard Greenvil how to diſpoſe 
of himſelf, went themſelves to A- 


Burton, near twenty Miles farther, to- 


the Lord Wentwortb's Quarter; where 
they ſpent a Day or two, but found 
not that Reſpect from him they had 
reaſon to have expected. His Lord- 
ſhip was very jealous of Diminution in 
his Command, which General Goring 


had divolv'd to him, and expreſſing 


himſelf oftentimes to them very unne- 
ceſſarily, That he would receive Orders 


from none but the Prince himſelf; 


whereupon, and upon the importu- 


nate calling for Relief from Exeler, 
their Lordſhips thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary, that the Prince bimſelf ſhould 
advance in Perſon, as well to bring up 
as great a Body of the-Corniſh, as was 
Poſhble (which without his Preſence 
was not to be hoped for) as to diſpeſe 
the Command of the whole Forces in ſuch 
a Manner, as might probably be fer the 
beſt Advantage; the beſt that was to be 
woped for, being to bring the Enemy to 
fight a Batile; and that they might be 
enabled to that purpoſe, by jayning with 
the Foot that were in Exeter; which 
was a confiderable Body. For the con- 
ducting ſo great a Deſign, upon which 

no leſs than three Crowns depended, 


the Lord Wentworth could not be 
thought of Intereſt, Experience, and 
Reputation enough : And yet there 
was ſo great Regard, that he ſhould 
not ſuffer in his Honour, or the ima- 
ginary Truſt divolv'd to him by Gene- 
ral Goring, or rather indeed that no 
notable Hazard might be run, by any 
unneceſſary Mutation in Commands, 
at a Time when the Soldier was to be 
led to fight, that it was reſolv'd, That 
he ſhould be rather adviſed, than com- 
manded; and that if be comported bim 
ſelf with that Temper and Modeſty, as 
was expected, all Reſolutions ſhould he 
form'd in Council, and all Orders there- 
upon ſbould iſſue in his Name. 
The next Day after Chriſtmas- day, 
the Weather. being very ſharp, the 
Prince went from Truro, to Bodmin; 
and the next Day to Taviſtock; where 
the Lords of the Council attended; 
the Lord Wentworth continuing at Ab- 
Burton, and his Horſe ſpread over that 
Part of the Country which was at any 
Diſtance from the Enemy. Sir Richard 


Greenvil, who attended likewiſe at 


Taviſtock, had ſent three Regiments of 


Foot to Okington, under the Com- 


mand of Major General Moleſworth 
which were ſecured by the Brigade of 
Horſe under Major General Web, who 
was quarter*d near thoſe Parts, and the 
Corniſh Train'd- bands were to come 


up within a Week; the Blockade be- 


fore Plymouth was maintained by Ge- 
neral Digby, with about twelve or 
thirteen hundred Foot, and fix hun- 
dred Horſe z but the whole Contribu- 
tion aſſign'd for the ſupport of thoſe 
Forces, was. taken by the Lord Fent- 
worth*s Horſe ; fo that the Prince was 
compell'd to ſupply thoſe Men, out of 
the Magazines of Victual which he 


had provided in Corntwal for the Army 


when it ſhould march; and to leave 
his own Guard of Horſe upon the 
ſkirts of Cornwal; there being no 
Quarter to be had for them nearer his 
own Perſon. F 
About this time, Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax quartered. at a Houſe about two 
Miles Eaſt of Exeter, Sir Hardreſs 
Waller with a Brigade of his Army 

at Kirton, and another Part of the 
Army had poſſeſſed Poudram- Houſe, 


and the Church, Hulford- Houſe and 


ſome other Holds on the Weſt- 
3 8 fide; 
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fide; ſo that no Proviſions went in; 
and it hath been ſaid before, how long 
the Army under Goring had ſubſiſted 
upon the Proviſions within, and kept 
all ſupply from entering: the Advice 
taken at Taviſtock, upon the Prince's 
coming thither, was, That as ſoon as 
the Corniſh Foot ſhould be come up, his 
Highneſs ſhould march with thoſe, his 

own Guards, and as many Foot as might 
_ ' conveniently be taken from before Ply- 


mouth, by leaving Horſe in their place, 


10 Totneſs 5 where a Magazine ſbould 
be made of Proviſions for the whole 
Army, both by Money (for which the 
County would yield great ſtore of Pro- 
viſions) and by Vifluals brought out of 
Cornwal by Sea; for which likewiſe 
Directions were given: From that 
place it was concluded, that the Prince 
might join with the Forces in Exeter, 
except the Rebels ſhould draw their 
whole Body bettween them; and then 
that Garriſon would be able both to re- 
lieve itſelf, and to infeſt the Enemy in 
the Rear; and the Prince might retire, 
or fight, as be found it moſt convenient 
and advantageous to him, Reſolutions 
being thus fixed, and the Corniſh be- 
Ing not expected in full Numbers till 
the Week following, the Prince choſe 
to go to Totneſs, where all things 
neceſſary might be agreed with the 

Lord Wentworth, who might con- 
veniently attend there, his Quarters 


being within ſix Miles; and where 


Directions might be given for making 
the Magazine, towards which Money 
had been return'd out of Cormwal. = 

The next Day after the Prince came 


 thither, the Lord Weptaiorth attended 


him, and was inform'd im Conticil, 


What had been thought reaforſalle at .. 
Taviſtock ; the which he _ ofs 


the Prince then called to fee a It of 
the Quarters, that thereupon it might 
be agreed how the whole Army ſhould 


be quartered when they came together; 


to Which end, the next Day, the 
Wentworth. told the Prince, That he 


 evas to declare one IF fo him, at the 


Entrance into Bufineſs, and for the pre- 
vention of any Miſtakes, that he could 
receive no Orders from any Perſon but 
bis Highneſs ; the Lord Goring having 
repoſed that truſt in him, and given him 
à Commiſſion and Tuftruftions to that pur- 

poſe 5 which 'he often repeated after - 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


wards in Council; and, in the De- 


bate of Quartering, talked very im- 


periouſly, and very diſreſpectfully, 


and one Day, after he had been drink- 


ing, very offenſively. to ſome of the 
Council, in the Preſence of the Prince. 


The Time was not conceiv'd ſeaſonable 
for the Prince to declare how the Arm 
fhould be commanded, till he had 
brought it together, and till he had 


his own Guards about him; and fo 
the Prince, though' he was nothin 


ſatisfied in the Lord Yentworth's Car- i, 


riage, only told him, That be would 


take the Command of the Army upon 


himſelf, and iſſue out Orders as be ſbould 
think fit; and having viſited the Port 


and Garriſon of Dartmouth, and taken 
ſufficient courſe for the providing the 


Magazines, and ſettled the Differences 
about Quartering, he returned to Tævi- 
ſtoct; reſolving, with all poſſible Ex- 


pedition, to march with the whole 


Body of Foot to Totneſs, according to 
former Appointment, 5 
The Appearance at Taviſtock an- 


ſwer' d the Expectation; there being 
full two thouſand four hundred of the 


and 


Train'd- bands, very cheerful, 
ready to march; at Otington were eight 


hundred old Soldiers, under Major- 


General Molefworth, the Foot with 
the Lord Wentworth were given out 
to be eight hundred, with the Lord 
Goring's Guards which were in Dart- 
mouth; and to be drawn thence, upon 
the advance to the Army: from Barn- 


ſable, the Governour had promiſed to 
fend five hundred Men; and our of 


Exeter, at the leaſt, a thouſand five 
hundred Men were promiſes : all 


which, with his Highneſs's Guards, 
might well be depended upon for ſix 
thouſand. Foot. The Horle was very 


little fewer than five thouſand ; where- 


of his Higlineſs's Guards made near 


ſeven hundred; ſo that if all theſe 
could have been brought to Fight, 


the Day ſeem'd not deſperate. The 


Foot were appointed to have march'd 


the Morrow, when the News came, 
That the Enemy was advanced, and had 
beaten up the Lord Wentworth's Quar- 
ters in two ſeveral places; and ſhortly 
after the News, the Lord Wentworth 


himſelf came in, in great Diſorder, 


not informed of the particular of his 


than 
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than in Truth it was, though many 


Men, and more Horſes, were taken 


in, hoth places. The Prince was very 


through North Wales to Cheſter; and 
thence, through Lancaſhire, and Oum- 
berland, to find a Way into Scotland, 
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deſirous to purſue the former Reſolu- unobſtructed by any Enemy that could 
tion, and to have advanced with the oppoſe them. This Counſel pleaſed ; © 
whole Body to Totneſs ; but the Lord and within four Days, though through | | 
Wentworth did not only alledge, That very unpleaſant Ways, the King came 
probably the Enemy was poſſeſſed by that within half a Days Journey of Chyſter ; 
time of Totneſs; but that he had in which he found in more Danger than 
truth no hope to rally his Horſe together, he ſuſpected; for within three Days 

in any Numbers, till they might be al- before, the Enemy, out of their 
lowed three or four Days reſt. Where- Neighbour Garriſons, had ſurprized 
as all that Rout had been occaſion'd both the Out-works and Suburbs of 
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by ſmall Parties of the Enemy, who, 


at day Time, came into their Quafters, 


and found no Guards, but all the 
Horſe in the Stables; and their whole 
Body mov'd not in two or three Days 


after; encouraged, it was thought, by 


the great Diſorder they found thoſe 
Troops to be in. Matters ſtanding. 
thus, and it being abſolutely neceſſary, 


by reaſon of this diſorderly Retreat of 
the Horſe, to draw off the Blockade 


trom Plymouth, Taviſtock was no long- 


er thought a Place for the Prince's Re- 


ſidence; his Highneſs, by the Advice 
of a Council of War, remov'd to 
Taunceſton; whither all the Foot were 


drawn, and the Horſe appointed to 


keep the Devonſhire ſide of the River; 


and from thence he hoped he ſhould 
be ſpeedily able to advance towards 


Exeter. | 


The King had ſtaid at Hereford, as 


hath been ſaid, in great Perplexity, 


and Irreſolution; not knowing which 
way to take, but moſt inclined to go 
to Worceſter ; till he was aſſured, That 
the whole Strength of the Parliament in 


the North was gather'd together under 
the Command of Pointz; and that be 


was already come between Hereford and 


Worceſter, with à Body of above three 
thouſand Horſe and Dragoons ; with 


which he was appointed always ta attend 


the Kings Motion; fo that it would be 


very hard for his Majeſty to get to 
Worcęſter, whither his Purpoſe of go- 


ing was, upon the new Reſolution he 


had taken again to march into Scotland 


P Joyn with Mountroſe ,who was yet un- 


derſtood to be proſperous. This being 
the only Deſign, it was not thought rea- 


ſonable, to proſecute that March by Wor- 


cgſter, and thereby to run the Hazard 


of an Engagement with Poin!z ; but 
rather. to take a more ſecure Paſſage 
121 | | 


of the Horſe and Foot in the To = | 


Chefter ; and had made fome Attempt ' 


upon the City, to the great Terror 
and Conſternation of thoſe within; 
who had no Apprehenfion of ſuch a 
Surprize : So that this unexpected 


coming of his Majeſty, | look*d like a 
| Deſignation of Providence for the Pre- 


ſervation of of ſo important a Place: 
And the Beſiegers were no leſs amaz d, 
looking upon themſelves as Joſt, and 
in their Power. . 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale was ſent 
with moſt of the Horſe over Holt- 
Bridge, that he might be on the Eaſt- 
ſide of the River Doe; and the King; 


the King's Troops beliey'd them to be 


with his Guards, the Lord Gerrard, 
and the reſt of the Horſe, march'd di- 
rectly into Cheſter; with a Reſolution, 


That, early the Day following, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale ſhould have fal- 
len upon the Back of the Enemy, when 
all the Force of the Town ſbould have ſal- 
lied out, and ſo incloſed tbem. But Sir 


Marmaduke Langdale, being that 


Night drawn on a Heath two Miles 


from Cheſter, had intercepted .a Let- 
ter from Poinix (who had march'd a 


much ſhorter Way, after he was in- 
form'd which Way the King was 
bound) to the Commander that was 
before Cheſter, telling him, That he 


was come to their Reſcut, and deſiring 
to have ſome Foot ſent to him, to affis. 


him againſt the King's ' Horſe : And 
the next Morning he appear'd, and 
was charg*d by Sir Marmaduke Lang- 


dale, and forced to retire with Loſs; 


but kept ſtill at ſuch a Diſtance; that 


the Foot from before Cheſter might 
come to him. The Beſiegers begun to 


draw out of the Suburbs in ſuch Haſte, 
that it was believ'd in Cheſter, they 
were upon their Flight; and fo moſt 
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44 
had Order to purſue x Becky But the 


others. Haſte was to joyn with Poinixæ; 
which they quickly did; | 
they charg'd Sir Marmaduke Langdale; 


who, being overpower'd, was routed, 


and put to Flight; and purſued by 
Poinix even to the Walls of Cheer. i 
There the Earl of Lichſeld with the 

King's Guards, and the Lord Gerrard 
with the reſt of the Horſe, were drawn 
up, and charg'd Point, and forced 
But the Diſorder of 
thoſe Horſe which firſt fled, had. ſo 
filled the narrow Ways, which were 
unfit for Horſe to fight in, that at laſt 


the Enemies Muſqueteers compell'd 


the King's Horſe to turn, and to rout 
one another, and to overbear their 


own Officers, who would have re- 
ſtrain'd them. Here fell many Gen- 


tlemen, and Officers of Name, with the 
brave Earl of Lichfield; who was the 
third Brother of that illuſtrious Fami- 
ly, that ſacrificed their. Lives in this 
Quarrel 3 whoſe Loſs all Men exceed- 


ingly. lamented, and the King bore it 
with extraordinany Grief. There were 
many Perſons of Quality taken Priſo- 
ners, amongſt whom Sir Philip Mu/- 
grave, a Gentleman of a noble Extrac- 
tion, and ample Fortune in Cumber- 
land and We eftmoreland ; who liv'd to 


engage himſelf again in the ſame Ser- 


vice, and with the ſame Affection, 
and, after very great Suffer ings, to ſee 


the King reſtored. This Defeat broke 


all the Body of Horſe, which had at- 


tended the King from the Battle of 
Nuaſeby, and which now fled over all 
the Country to ſave themſelves ; and 


were as much diſperſed, as the greateſt 


Rout could produce. 


The Deſign of marching North- 
ward, was now at an End; and it 
was well it was ſo; for about this very 
Time, Mountroſe was defeated by Da- 
vid Leſley 4 fo that if the King had 
advanced farther, as he reſolv'd to 
have done, the very next Day after he 
came to Cheſter, he could never have 
been able to have retreated. He ſtaid 
in Cheſter only one Night after this 
Blow, but return'd,; by the fame Way 
by which he had come, to Denbigh- 
Calle in North Wales, being attended 
only by five hundred Horſe; and 
pr ch he ſtay'd three Days to refre 
himſelf, and to rally ſuch of his 


and then 


_ ble to fight 
Time, that he might both be able the 


out of Briſtol. 


more like to be embraced, 
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Troops as had ſtopp'd within any Di- 
ſtance. So that, in a ſhort Time, he 
had in View four and twenty hundred 
Horſe; but whither to go with them 
was ſtill the difficult Queſtion. Some 
propoſed, the Ile of Angleſea, as a 
Place of Safety, and an Iſland fruitful 

enough. to fuppert. his Forces; which 
wweuld defend itſelf againſt any Winter 
Attempt, and from-whence he might be 
eaſily tranſported into Ireland or "Scot- 
land They who objected againſt this, 
as very many Obj jections might well 
be made, propoſed, That his. Majeſty 

might . commodiouſly make his Winter 
Quarters at Worceſter, and Ly quar- 
tering his Troops upon the Severn, be- 
tween Bridgenorth and Worceſter, 
tand there upon his Guard; and ty the 
Acceſs of ſome other Forces, might be a- 
t with Pointz; who, by th's 


more to ſtreighten” Cheſter, and to 
watch the King's Motion, had drawn 

his Troops over the River Dee into 
Denbighſhire ; ſo that he was now 
nearer the King, and made the March 
laſt propoſed, much the more difficult; 
but there was ſo little Choice, that it 
was proſecuted, and with good Succeſs, 


and there being another Bridge to paſs 


the Dee ſome Miles further, 


and 


through as ill Ways as any thoſe Coun- 


tries have, his Majeſty went over with- 
out any Oppoſition ; and had, by this 
Means, left Pointz a full Days Jour- 
ney behind. Here Prince Maurice 


waited on his Majeſty with eight hun- 


dred Horſe, part whereof was of 
Prince Ruper/*s Regiment that came 
And now being thus 
ſtrengthen'd, they leſs apprehended 
the Enemy ; ; yet continued their 
March without reſting, till, by ford- 
ing the Severn, they « came to Bridge- 
north, the Place deſign'd. Now every 
body expected, that t they ſhould forth- 
with go to Worceſter, and take up 
their Winter Quarters z but upon the 
News of the Surrender of "Beriey- | 
Caſtle in Gloceſterſbire, and of the De- 

vizes in Wilthire; two ſtrong Garris 
fons of the King's, it was ur ged, That 
Worceſter wc nat be a Seed Place 


fer the King's Winter "Reſtcence, and 


Newark was propoſed as d Piace Ui 
more Security. This Advice was the 
becauſe ir 
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was ſo vehemently. purſued upon a pri- 
rate, 2 and particular Intereſt. 


Though Prince Ruperi had ſubmit- | 


ted to 2 King's Pleaſure, in reſign 

ing his Commiſſion, yet he relol d 
not to make uſe of his Paſs, and to 
quit the Kingdom, till he might firſt 
ice his Majeſty, an and give an Kere 
of the Reaſons, which oblig'd him to 
deliver up Briſtol; and was ready to 


begin his Journey towards him, as 


ſoon as he could be inform'd where 
the King intended to reſt. The 
Lord Dizy, who had then the chief 
Influence upon: his Majeity's Councils, 
and was generally: believ'd to be the 


ſole Cauſe of revoking the Prince's 


Commiſſion, and of the Order ſent to 


him to leave the Kingdom, without 
heard what he could ſay for 
himſelf, found that the Odium £, all 


being 


this Proceeding, fell upon him; and 
therefore, to prevent the breaking of 


that Cloud upon him, which threaten'd 
his Ruin (for he had not only the In- 


dignation of Prince Rupert, and all 
his Party to contend with, but the ex- 
treme Malice of the Lord Gerrard; 

who uſed to hate heartily upon a ſud- 
den Accident, without KNOWING Ry 
over and above this, as Prince Rupert 
would have an eaſy, Journey ta Wor- 
ceſter, ſo Prince Maurice was Gover- 


nor there, who had a very tender Senſe 


of the Severity his Brother had under- 


gone, and was ready to revenge it; 


whereas if the King went to Newark, 
the Journey from Oxford thither would 
be much more difficult, and Prince 
Maurice would be without any Autho- 
rity there) theſe Reaſons were Mo- 
tives enough to the Lord Digby, to be 
very ſollicitous to divert the King from 
Warcefter, and to incline him to News- 
ark; and his Credit was ſo great, 
that againſt the Opinion of every o- 
ther Man, the King reſolv'd to take 


that Courſe ; - ſo having ſtay' d only 
and from 


one Day at Bridgenorth, 
thence ſent Sir Thomas Glembam to re- 


ceive the Goverment ofOxford, he made 


HFHaſte to Lichfield; and then paſſed 
with that Speed to Newark, that he 
was there as ſoon as the Governor had 
Notice of his Purpoſe. In this Man- 
ner, in the greateſt Perplexity of his 


own Affairs, Was his Majeſty « com- 


there were about fobr and twen 


News, how groundleſs 
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and ivate Paſſions of dther Men, 


Then the King "tame to Newa##;” 
| ne betook himſelf to the regulating 


the Diſorders of thatGarrifon ; which, 
by their great Luxury and Exceſſes, 
in a Time of ſo general Calamity, had 
given juſt Scandal to the Commif- 


ſioners, and to all the Country, The 


Garriſon conſiſted of about two thou- 
ſand Hörſe and Foot; and to thoſe 
CO 
lonels and General Officers, whe had 
all liberal Alignments out of the Con- 
tributions, according to their Qualities; 
ſo' thar though that mall County paid 
more Contribution than any other of 
that Bigneſs in England, there was 
very little left to pay the Common 
Soldiers, or to provide for any other 
Expences. This made fo great a 


Noiſe, that the King found it abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to reform it; and re- 


duced ſome of the Officers entirely, 


and leſſen'd the Pay of others; Which 
added to the Number of the Diſcbn- 
tented; Which was very much too nu- 
merous before, Now Reports were 
ſpread abroad with” great Confidence, 
and the Advertiſe ent ſent from ſeye- 
ral Placts, RR. no Author named 
That Mountroſe, after his Defeat, 


an Arceſs of thoſe Troops which were 


hen abſent, had fought again with 
David Leſley, and lotaliy defeated bim; 
and that he was marct'd. towards the 
Borders with a e Army. * This 
ſoever, was 0 
very good, that it was eaſily believd, 
and believ'd to that Degree, that the 
King himſelf declared a Reſolution, 
the third Time, to advance, akte 


joyn with Mountroſe; and the Lord 
Diglꝰ (who knew that Prince Rupert 
was already upon hisWay from 0555 rd, 


and that Prince Maurice had met him 
at Banbuzy) prevaiPd ſo far, that the 
King reſolv'd without delay? or ex. 
petting any Confirmation of the Reę- 
port, To move Northward to meet the 
News, and, if it fell not out io hit 


Wiſh, he would return io Newark. In 
this Reſolution, after a Week's Stay At 
Newark, he march*d to Tuxford ; and 
the next Day to Wellbeck, having in 
his Way, met with the ſame general 
W of Fol s Victories; 
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which wete interpreted as ſo many 
Confirmations; and therefore, though 


the King aſſembled his Council to 


conſult at Velllect, he declar'd, That 
he would not have it debated, whether 
he ſhould advance or retire; but con- 
cerning the Manner of his advancing ; 
ſince he was reſolv'd not to retire ; 
' ewbich he was ſure would be attended 


with more Miſchief than could accom- 


pany his advancing. 


This Declaration, how diſagreeable 


ſoever it was to the Senſe of much the 


major Part, left very little to be con- 


ſulted upon; for ſince they muſt ad- 
vance, it was eaſily agreed, that they 
| ſhould march the next Day to Ro- 
' theram; and that the Troops ſhould be 


drawn to Rendezvous, the next Morn- 


ing, at ſuch an Hour; and ſo tlie Offi- 
cers, were riſing to give Orders out for 
the Execution of what was reſolv'd; 

| when, in the Inſtant, one knock'd at 
the Door; who, being call'd in, was 
found to be the, Trumpeter formerly 
ſent from Cardiff to the Scotiſh Army, 


with a Letter to the Earl of Leven, 


General thereof; who had taken him 
with him to Berwick, before he would 


ſuffer him to be diſcharg'd. The 


ing aſked him, M bat he bad heard 
Be Marquis of Mountroſe ? He 
anſwer'd, That the laſt News he had 
heard: of him, was that be was about 
Sterling, retiring farther North ; an 
that David Leſley was in Lothian, on 
the Side of Edinburgh; and that 7he 
Scottiſh Army lay between North Al- 
lerton and Newcaſtle, This ſo unex- 


pected Relation, daſhed the former 


Purpoſe; and the Lord Digby himſelf 
declar'd,, That it was by no Means fit 
for his Majoſty. to advance; but to re- 
tire preſently to Newark; which was, 
by every body, agreed to; arid the 
Rendezvous of the Army for the next 
Morning to- continue, When they 
were at the Rendezvous, the King de- 
clar'd, That. though it was not judged 
fit. for himſelf to advance Northward, 
yet be thought it very neceſſary, that Sir 


Marmaduke Langdale ſhould, with ihe 


Horſe under his Command, march away; 
and endeavour t9 joyn with Mountroſe. 


And, having ſaid ſo, his Majeſty 


look'd upon Sir Marmaduke ; who ve- 


ry cheerfully ſubmitted to his Ma- 
jeſty's Pleaſure; and ſaid, He had on- 


. The Hiftary of the Rebellion 


ly one Suit to make io his Majeſty ; 
which was, that the Lord Digby might 
command in chief, and he under bim. 
All who were preſent, ſtood amaz d 

at what was now ſaid; of which, no 
Word had paſſed in Council; but 


when the Lord Digby as frankly ac- 


cepted of that Command, they con- 
cluded, that it had been concerted be- 
fore between the King and the other 
two. | Fs | 
No Man contradicted any thing © 
that had been propoſed ; and ſo im- 
mediately, upon the Place, a ſhort 


Commiſſion was ptepar*d, and fign'd 


by the King, to conſtitute the Lord 
Digby Lieutenant General of all the 
Forces raiſed, or to be raiſed for the 
King on the other Side of Trent; and 
with this Commiſſion he immediately 
departed from the King, taking with 
him from the Rendezvous all the 


Northern Horſe, with Sir Marmaduke 


Langaale, and Sir Richard Hutton, 
High Sheriff of Yorkſhire, together 
with the Earls of Carnewurtb, and Nid- 
diſdale, and ſeveral other Scotiſb Gen- 
tlemen: He march'd in the Head of 
fifteen hundred Horſe; and ſo in a 
Moment became a General, as well as 
a Secretary of State; and march'd pre- 
ſently to Doncaſter, | 
Becauſe this Expedition was in a 
ſhort Time at an End, it will not be 


4 amiſs to finiſh this Relation in this 


Place; there being no Occaſion to re- 
fume it hereafter, The Lord Dig) 
was inform'd at his being at Doncaſter, 
That there cas, in a Town two or three 
Miles diſtant, and little out of the Way 
of the next Days march, one thouſand 
Foot newly raiſed for the Parliament; 
which he reſolv'd, the next Morning 
to fall upon; and did it ſo well, that 
they threw down their Arms, ' and 
diſperſed; whereupon he profecuted 
his March to a Town call'd $herborze, 
where he ſtay'd to refreſh his Troops; 
and whilſt he ſtay*d there, he had No- 
tice of the Advance of ſome Troops of 
Horfe towards him, under the Com- 
mand of Colonel Copley: Digby pre- 
ſently ſounded to Horſe, and having 
gotten fome few Troops ready, 
march'd with them out of the Town; 
and finding Copley ſtanding upon a con- 
venient Ground, he would not ſtay 


for his other Companies, but imme- 


3 | diately 
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diately charg'd them with that Cou- 


rage, that he routed moſt of their Bo- 


dies; which, after a ſhort Reſiſtance, 


fled, and were puriued by his Horſe 
through Sherborne, where the other 

g themſelves; 
who diſcerning the Flight of Horſe, 


concluded, that they were their own 


Fellows, who had been routed by the 
Enemy; and ſo with equal Confuſion 
they mounted their Horles, and fled 


as faſt as the other, ſuch Ways, as 


they ſeverally conceiv*d to be molt for 


their Safety. By this Means, a Troop 


that remain'd upon the Field unbroken, 


fell upon the Lord Digby, and thoſe 


Officers and Gentlemen that remain*d 
about him; who were compell'd to 
make their Retreat to $4/ppon ; which 
they did wich the Loſs of Sir Richard 


Hutton (a gallant and worthy Gentle- 
man, and the Son and Heir of a very 
venerable Judge, a Man famous in his 
Generation) and two or three other 


Perſons; with the Loſs of the Lord 
Digby's Baggage; in which was his 
Cabinet of Papers; which, being pub- 
liſhed by the Parliament, adminiſter'd 
afterwards ſo much Occaſion of Dil- 


cCourſe. | 


At Skippon, moſt of the ſcatter'd 
Troops came together again, with 
which he march'd, without any other 


Miſadventures, through Cumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, as far as Dumfreeze 
in Scotland; and then, neither receiv- . 


ing Directions which Way to march, 
nor where Mountroſe was, and leſs 


\-. knowing how to retire without falling 


into the Hands of the Scotiſo Army 
upon the Borders; in the higheſt De- 
ſpair, that Lord, Sir Marmaduke 


Langdale, the two Earls, and moſt of 
the other Officers, embark'd them- 


ſelves for the Iſle of Man; and ſhortly 


after, for Ireland; where we ſhall. 


leave them, all the Troops being left 


by them. to ſhift for themſelves. Thus 


thoſt fifteen hundred Horſe which 


march'd Northward, within very few 


Days were brought to nothing; and 
the Generalſhip of the Lord D:gby, to 
an End, But if it had not been for 


that extraordinary Accident of the. fly- 


ing of his own Troops, becauſe the 


Enemy fled (as the greateft Misfor- 


tunes which befel that noble Perſon, 


throughout the whole Courle of his 
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writ a Letter to him, by which, He 


Life, uſually fell out in a Conjuncture 
when he had near attain'd to what he 
could wiſh) he had without doubt been 


Maſter of York, and of the whole 
North; the Parliament having no o- 
ther Forces in all thoſe Parts, the Gar- 


riſons only excepted, than thoſe Foot 


which he firſt defeated, and thoſe 
Horſe which he had ſo near broken. 
The Temper, and Compoſition of his 
Mind was ſo admirable, that he was 
always more pleaſed and delighted 


that he had advanced fo far, which he 


imputed to his own Virtue and Con- 
duct, than broken or dejected that his 
Succeſs was not anſwerable, which he 
ſtill charg'd upon ſecond Cauſes, for 
which he thought himſelf not ac- 


countable. 


When the Lord Digby and Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale left the King, his 
Majeſty march'd back to Newark 
with eight hundred Horſe of his own 


Guards, and the Troops belonging to 


the Lord Gerrard; and quickly heard 


of the Misfortune that befell the Nor- 


thern Adventurers; upon which he 
concluded that it would not be ſafe-for 


him to n the Place where 
he was, 


come with all his Troops to Noting- 


or by this Time Pojniz was 


ham, and Raſſiter with all the Force of 


Lincolnſhire to Grantham z and all the 


Power his Majeſty had, was not in any 
Degree ſtrong enough to oppoſe either 
of them; ſo that he was only to watch 
an Opportunity by the Darkneſs of the 
Nights, and good Guides, to ſteal 
from thence to Worceſter or Oxford; 
in either of which he could only expect 


a little more Time and Leiſure to con- 


ſider what was next to be done. 
But before his Majeſty can leave 

Newark, he muſt undergo a new kind 

of Mortification from his Friends, 


much ſharper than any he had under- 


gone from his Enemies; which, with- 


out doubt, he ſuffered with much 


more Grief, and Perplexity of Mind. 
Prince Rupert was now come to Bel 


voir-Caſtle, with his Brother Prince 


Maurice, and about one hundred and 
twenty Officers who attended him; 


with which he had ſuſtained a Charge 


from Raſſiter, and broke through with- 


out any conſiderable Loſs. When the 


King heard of his being fo near, he 
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required 18 to ſtay at Belvoir fill fur- 
ther Order; and reprebended him for 
not having given Obedience to his former 
Commands. Notwithſtanding this Com- 
mand, he came the next Day to New- 
ark, and was met by the Lord Ger- 
rard, and Sir Richard Willis, Gover- 


Horſe, two Miles in his Way. About 
an Hour after, with this Train, he 
came to Court 
in the Prefallce 4 and; without Cere- 


1 Briſtol, and to clear himſelf from thoſe 
Imputations which had been caſt upon 
bim. The King ſaid very little to 


went to Supper, and, during that 
Time, aſked ſome Queſtions of Prince 
Maurice, without ſaying any thing to 
the other. After he had ſupped, he 
retired to his Chamber, without ad- 
mitting any farther Diſcourſe ; and 
the Prince return'd to the Governor's 
Houſe, where he was well treated and 
lodged. The King, how difpleaſed 
ſoever, thought it neceſſary to hear 
what Prince Rupert would ſay, that 
he might with the more Eaſe provide 


which it was high Time to make. So 
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5 Defence, which the Prince made with 


and how impoſſible it was long to de- 
fend that Fort, after the Line was en- 
tred. His Majeſty did not ſuſpect his 
Nephew to have any malicious Deſign 
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to aggravate any Circumſtances which 
had "accompanied that Action; and 
therefore, after a Day or two's De- 
bates, cauſed a ſhort Declaration to be 
drawn up, by which Prince Rupert 
was abſolv'd and clear'd from any 
Diſloyalty or Treaſon, in the render- 
ing of Briſtol, but not of Indiſcretion. 
So the Matter was ſettled; upon which 
the King expected the Frince ſhould 
have departed, as himſelf refolv'd to 
proſecute the Means for his own E- 
ſcape, without communicating it to 
him. | 

The Change of the Poſture of the 
Fnemy, and Pointz's coming to the 
North-ſide of Trerf, made Nis Ma- 
jeſty reſolve to begin his March on 
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nor of the Town, with one hundred 
and found the King 


mony, told his Majeſty, That he was 
come to render an Account of the Loſs of 


him; but, Meat being brought up, 


tor his own Eſcape from thence ; 
he appointed the next Day to hear his 


many Proteſtations of his Innocence, 


againſt his Service, and had no Mind 


the Rebellion | 


the Suncay Night, being the twen- 


tieth of OZober ; which he imparted to 
none but two or three of the neareſt 


Truſt. But the Differences were grown 


ſo high between the Governor and 
the Commiſſioners, and had been ſo 
much encreaſed by the mutual Conteſt, 
which had been between them in the 
Preſence of the King, that there was 
no Poſſibility of reconciling them, 
and very little of preſerving the Garri- 
ſon, but by the Removal of the Go- 
vernor; which was ſo evident to the 
King, that he reſolv'd on that Expe- 


dient; and, on the Sunday Morning, 


ſent for Sir Richard Willis into his 
Bed- Chamber; and after many gracious 
Expreſſions, of the Satisfaction he had 
received in his Service, and of the 
great Abilities he had to ſerve him, he 
told him, His own Defign to be gone 
that Night; and that he reſolv'd to take 
him with him, and to make him Captain 

of bis Horſe Guards, in the Place of the 

arl of Lichfield, who had been late- 
Y kilPd before Cheſter (which was 
a Command fit for any Subject) and 
that he would leave the Lord Bollaſis 
Governor of Newark, who being allied 
to moſt if the Gentlemen of the adjacent 
Counties, and having a good Hſtate 
there, would be more acceptable to them, 

Sir Richard Willis appear'd very 
much rroubled ; and excuſed the not 
taking the other Command, as a Place 
of 100 Treat Honour, and that his For- 
tune could not maintain him in that Em- 
ployment; he ſaid, that his Enemies 
would triumph at his Removal, and he 
ſhould be locked upon as caſt out, and 
diſgraced. The King replied, That he 
would take care, and vide for his 


Support; and that a Man could not be 


looked upon as diſeraced, who was 
placed ſo near his Perſon; which, he 
told him, he would find to be true, 
when he had thought a little of it. So 
his Majeſty went out of his Chamber, 
and preſently to the Church. When 

he return'd from thence, he fat down 
ro dinner; the Lords and other of his 
Servants, retiring likewiſe to their 
Lodgings. Before the King had din'd, 
Sir . Willis, with both the 
Princes, the Lord Gerrard, and about 
twenty Officers of the Garriion, enter- 
ed into the Preſence Chamber: 


Fitlis addreſſed himielt to che King, 
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and told him, That what his Majeſty 
| had ſaid to him in private, was now 
the publick Talk of the Town, and very 
much to his Diſbonour: Prince Rupert 
ſaid, That Sir Richard Willis was to 
be remov'd from his Government, for no 
Fault that he had committed, but for 
being his Friend : The Lord. Ger- 
rard added, That it was the Plot of 
the Lord Digby, who was a Traytor, 
and he would prove him to be ſo. The 
King was fo ſurprized with this Man- 
ner of Behaviour, that he roſe in ſome 
Diſorder from the Table, and would 
have gone into his Bed-Chamber; cal- 
ling Sir Richard Willis to follow him; 
who anſwer'd aloud, That he had re- 
ceiv'd a publick Injury, and therefore 
that be expected a publick Satisfattion. 


This, with what had paſſed before, fo 
provoked his Majeſty, that, with 
greater Indignation than he was ever 


1een poſſeſſed with, he commanded 
them, zo depart his Preſence, and to come 
no more into it; and this with ſuch 
Circumſtances in his Looks and Ge- 


ſture, as well as Words, that they ap- 


pear*d no leſs confounded ; and de- 
parted the Room, aſham'd of what 
they had done; yet as ſoon as they 
came to the Governor's Houſe, they 
ſounded to Horſe, intending to be 
preſently gone: „ 

The Noiſe of this unheard of Inſo- 
lence, quickly brought the Lords who 
were abſent, and all the Gentlemen in 
the Town, to the King, with Expreſ- 
ſions full of Duty, and a very tender 
Senſe of the Uſage he had endured. 
There is no doubt, he could have pro- 
ceeded in what Manner he would a- 
gainſt the Offenders. 
thought it beſt, on many Conſidera- 
tions, to leave them to themſelves, 


and to be puniſh'd by their own Re- 


flections; and preſently declar'd the 


Lord Bellaſis to be Governor; who 


immediately betook himſelf to his 


Charge, and placed the Guards in 
ſuch a Manner as he thought reaſona- 
ble. In the Afternoon a Petition and 
Remonſtrance was brought to the 
King, ſign'd by the two Princes, and 
about four and twenty Officers; in 
which they defired, That Sir Richard 


Willis might receive a Trial by a Court 


of War; and if they found him faulty, 
then to be diſmiſſed from his Charge; 


But his Majeſty 


and that, if this might not be granted, 
they defired Paſſes for themſelves, and 
as many Horſe as defird to go with 


them. Withal, they ſaid, they hoped, 
| that his Majeſty would not look upon 


this Attion of theirs as a Mutiny, To 
the laſt, the King ſaid, He would not now 
Chriſten it; but it loo d very like one: 
As for the Court of Mar, be would not 


mate that a Judge of his Ackions; but 


for the Paſſes, they ſhould be immediate- 
ly prepared for as many as deſired to 
have them: The next Morning, the 
Paſſes were ſent to them; and in the 
Afternoon they left the Town; being 
in all about two hundred Horſe; and 


went to Myverion, a ſmall Garriſon 


depending upon Newark ; here they 
ſtayed ſome Days; and from thence 
went to Belvoir-Caſtle; from whence 
they ſent one of their Number to the 
Parliament, To defire leave, and Paſſes, 
to go beyond the Seas. 


' Beſides the exceeding Trouble and 


Vexation that this Action of his Ne- 
phews, towards whom he had always 
expreſſed ſuch Tenderneſs and Indul- 
gence, gave the King, it had well 
nigh broke the Deſign he had for his 
en, Eſcape; which was not poſſi- 

le to be executed in that Time: And 


Poinix and Roſſiter drew every Day 


nearer, believing they had ſo encom- 
paſſed him round, that it was not poſ- 
ſible for him to get out of their Hands. 
They had now beſieged Sherford- 
Houſe, a Garriſon belonging to New- 
wark, and kept ſtrong Guards be- 
tween that and Belvoir, and ſtronger 
towards Lichfield; which was the Way 
they molt ſuſpected his Majeſty would 
incline to take; ſo that the Truth is, 
nothing but Providence could conduct 
him out of that Labyrinth; but the 
King gave not himſelf over. He had 
fixed now his Reſolution. for Oxford, 
and ſent a truſty Meſſenger thither 
with Directions, that the Horſe of that 
Garriſon ſhould be ready, upon a Day 
he appointed, between Banbury and 
Daventry. Then, upon Monday, the 
third of November, early in the Morn- 
ing, he ſent a Gentleman to Belvoir- 
Caſtle, to be inform'd of the true State 
of the Rebels Quarters, and to adver- 
tiſe Sir Gervas Lucas, the Governor 
of that Garriſon, of his Majeſty's De- 
ſion to march thither that Night, with 
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Order that his Troops and Guides . 


of any Man who had not been truly 


ſhould be ready at ſuch an Hour; but 


with an expre!s Charge, That he ſhould 


not acquaint tre Prince es, or any of their 
Company, wilh it. 

The Gentleman being return'd with 
very particular ee the Re- 
ſolution was taken, To march that very 
Night, but not publi d till an Hour 
after the ſputling the Poris. Then 
Order was given, That all ſiculd be 
ready in the Merket- Place, at ten of 
the Clock; and by that Time the 
Horſe were all there, and were 1n 
Number between four and five hun- 
dred, of the Guards and of other looſe 
Regiments; they were all there put in 
Older; ; and every Man was placed in 
jome Troop; which done, about ele- 
ven of the Clock, they began to march; 
the King himſelf in the Head of his 
own Troop, march'd in the middle of 
the whole Body. By three of the 
they were 

arrived at Belvoir z without the Icaſt 
"pls Rs or Alarm given. There 
Sir Gervas Lucas, and his Troops, 
with good Guides, were ready; 
and attended his Majeſty till the 
break of Day; by which Time he 
was paſt thole Quarters he moſt 
apprehended z but he was ſtill to 
march between their Garriſons ; and 
therefore made no Delay, but march'd 
all that Day; paſting near Burleigh 
upon the Hill, a Garriſon of the Ene- 
my, from whence tome Hoi ſe waited 
upon the Rear, and took and kill'd 
ſome Men, who either negligently 
ſtaid behind, or whoſe Hories were 
tired, Todards the Evening, the 
| King \ was ſo very weary, that he was 
even \ compelÞ'd to reſt and ſleep for the 
Space of four Hours, in a Village wich- 
in eight Miles of Northampton. At 
ten of the Clock tha: Night, they be- 
gun to march again; and were, before 
Day, the next Morning paſt Da ven- 
175; and before Noon, came to Ban- 
bury; where the Oxford Horſe were 


ready, and waited upon his Mageſty, 


and eonducted him ſafe to Oxford that 


Day; ſo he finiſh'd the moſt tedious 


and grievous March that ever King 
vas exerciſed in, having been almoſt 
in perpetual Motion, from the Loſs 
of the Bittle of Naſeby to this Hour, 
with ſuch a Variety of diſmal Acci- 
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ene. as muſt have broken the Sp; rits 


magnanimous. At Ox/ord, tne King 
found himſelf at Reſt and Eate to re- 
volve, and reflect upon what was paſt, 
and to adviſe and conſult of what was 
to be done, with Perſons of entire 
Devotion to him, and of ſtead y Judg- 

2ENtS, | 

The Prince of Wales did not enjoy 
ſo much Reit and Eaſe in his Quar- 
ters; for, upon the Hurry of the Re- 
treat of the Horſe, very many of the 
Train'd- Bands of Cernwwal broke looſe, 
and run to their Houſes, pretending, 
They fear'd that the Horſe would go into 
that County, and plunder bem + for 
which Fear they had the greater Pre- 
tence, becauſe, upon che Retreat, 


many Regiments had Orders from the 


Lord Wentworth to quarter in Corn- 
wa!; of which his Highneſs was no ſoon- 
er advertiſed, than he ſent his Orders 
poſitive, That no one Regiment of Horſe 
ſhould be there, but that they ſhould be 
all quarter'd on the Devon Side. Upon 
that, they were diſperſed about the 
Country, for the Space of thirty Miles 
breadth, as if no Enemy had been with- 
in two Days March. of them. They 
were now drawn together and to be en- 
gaged in one Actionagainſt the Enemy, 
all the Horſe and Foot of the Lord 
Gering ; the Command whereof, the 
Lord Wentworth challenged to him 
ſelf by Deputation; the Horſe and 
Foot of Sir Richard Greenvil; and the 
Horſe and Foot of General D:izby, nei- 
ther of which acknowledged a Superi- 
ority in the other, beſides the Guards; 
which no body pretended to command 
but the Lord Capel. When the Prince 
remov'd from Taviſtock, the raiſing 
the Blockade from Plymouth was abſo- 
lute ly neceſſary, and it was concluded, 
as hath been ſaid, at a Council of 
War, That it would be fit fer his High- 
neſs 10 remove to Launceſton ; whither 
the Train'd. Bands, and ihe reſp of the 
Foot ſhould likewiſe come, and the Horſe 
march on the Devonſhire Side, and 
quarter moſt conveniently in that Coun- 
ty. The Care of the Retreat, and 
bringing the Proviſions from Tay;- 
flick, was committed to Sir Richard 
Greenvil, which was perform'd 
him ſo negligently, that beſides the 
Diſorders he luffer'd in 7 aviftoct, by 
the 
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the Soldiers, a great Part of the Ma- 
ezine of Victuals, and three or four 
hundred Pair of Shoes were left there 
and fo loſt, The Day after the Prince 
came to Launceſton, Sir Richard 
Greenvil writ a Letter to him, wherein 
he repreſented, The Impoſſubility of 
keeping that Army together, or fighting 
with it in the Condition it was then in; 
told him, That he had the Night be- 
fore, ſent Directions to Major General 
Harris (who commanded the Foot 
that came from about Plywouth) to 
guard the Bridge; but that be return'd 
him Word, that he would receive Or- 


ders from none but General Digby ; that 


General Digby ſaid, that he would re- 
ceive Orders from none but his High- 


neſs, that a Party of the Lard Went- 


worth*s Horſe had the ſame Night come 
into his Quarters, where his Troop of 
Guards, and his Fire-locks were; that 

neither ſubmitting to the Command of 
tbe other, they had fallen foul, and two 
or three Men had been kilPd; that it 


was abſolutely neceſſary, his Highneſs 


ſhould conftitute one ſuperior Officer, 
from whom all thoſe independent Officers 
might receive Orders; without which, 
it would not be poſſible for that Army to 
be kept together, or do Service; that for 
his part, he knew his Severity and Di- 
ſcipline had render*d him ſo odious to the 
Lord Goring*s Horſe, that they would 
ſooner chooſe to ſerve the Enemy, than 


receive Orders from him; therefore be 


 defired his Highneſs to conſtitute the 


Earl of Brentford, or the Lord Hop- 


ton, to command in chief, and then be 


boped, ſome Good might be done againſt 


the Enemy. 
The Miſchief was more viſible by 


much than a Remedy; it was evident 
ſome Action mult be with the Enemy 


within few Days, and what Inconve- 
nience would flow from any Altera- 
tion, at ſuch a Conjuncture of Time, 


woas not hard to gueſs, when both 


Officer and Soldier were deſirous to 
take any Occaſion, and to find any 
Excuſe to lay down their Arms; and 
it was plain, though there were very 
few who could do good, there were 
enough that could do hurt; beſides, 
| whoever was fit to undertake ſo great a 
Truſt and Charge, would be very 
hardly entreated to take upon him the 

Command of a diſſolute, undiſciplin'd, 
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wicked, beaten Army, upon which he 
muſt engage his Honour, and the 
Hope of what was left, without hav- 
ing Time to reform or inſtruct them. 
That which made the Reſolution ne- 
ceſſary, was, that though there was 
little Hope of their doing good by 
any Alteration in Command, there was 
evident and demonſtrable Ruin attend- 
ed no Alteration; and they who were 
truſted might be accountable to the 


World, for not adviſing the Prince to 


do that, which, how hopeleſs ſoever, 
only remain'd to be done. 
Thereupon, on the fifteenth of Fa- 
nuary, his Highneſs made an Order, 
That the Lord Hopton ſhould take the 
Charge of the whole Army upon bim; 
and that the Lord Wentworth ſbould 
command all the Horſe, and Sir Richard 
Greenvil be Foot, It was a heavy 
Impoſition, J confeſs, upon the Lord 
Hopton (to which nothing but the moſt 
abſtracted Duty and Obedience could 


have ſubmitted) to take Charge of 


thoſe Horſe whom only their Friends 


fear*d, and their Enemies laughed at; 


being only terrible in Plunder, and re- 
ſolute in running away. Of all the 
Train*d-Bands of Cornwal, there was 
not three hundred left; and thoſe, by 
ſome Infuſions from Greenvil and o- 
thers, not ſo devoted to him as might 


have been expected. The reſt of the 


Foot, were the three Regiments of 
about ſix hundred; which belong'd to 
Sir Richard Greerfoil, and the Officers 
of them intirely his Creatures; and 
thoſe belonging to General Digby, 
which were not above five hundred ; 
To theſe were added, about two hun- 
dred and fifty Foot, and eight hun- 
dred Horſe of the Guards; who were 
commanded by the Lord Capel, and 
entirely to receive Orders from his 
Lordſhip. D 

The Lord Hopton very generouſly 


told- the Prince, That it was a Cuſtom 


now, when Men were not willing to 
ſubmit to what they were enjoyn'd, ta 
ſay, that it was againſt their Honour; 
that their Honour would not ſuffer them 
to do this or that; for his part, be coald 
not obey his Highneſs at this Time, 
without reſolving to loſe his Honour : 
which he knew he muſt; but ſince his 
Highneſs thought it neceſſary to command 
him, he was ready to obey him with the 
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| Toſs of Honour. Since the making of 

this Order was concluded an Act of 
abſolute Neceſſity, and the Lord Hop- 
ton had ſo worthily ſubmitted to it, it 


was poſitively reſolv'd by his High- 
neſs, That it ſhould be dutifully ſubmitted 


to by. all other Men; or that the Refu- 
fers ſhould be exemplarily puniſhed. 
There was not the leaſt Suſpicion that 


Sir Richard Greenvil would not wil- 
lingly have ſubmitted to it, but was 


| beliey*d that the Lord Wentworth, 


who had carried himſelf ſo high, and 
more infolently ſince his diforderly 
Retreat than before, would have re- 
fus'd; which if he had done, it was 
reſolv'd by the Prince preſently. to 
have committed him, and to have de- 
fir*d the Lord Capel to have taken the 


Charge of the Horle. 


His Highneſs ſent Sir Richard 


Greenvil a Letter of Thanks, for the 


Advice which he had given; and 
which, he ſaid, he had follow'd, as by 


the incloſed Order he might perceive ; 


by which his Highneſs had committed 
the Charge of the whole Army to the 


Zord Hopton, appointing that the 
Tord Wentworth ſhbuld command all 


the Horſe, and Sir Richard Greenvil 
all the Foot, and both to receive Orders 
from the Lord Hopton: No Man 
imagining it poſſible, that beſides that 


he had given the Advice, he could 
have "refuſed that Charge, by which 
he was thought to have a greater 


Command than ever he had before, 
and was to be commanded by none 
but by whom he had often been for- 


merly commanded. But the next Day 


after he receiv*d that Letter and Or- 
der, contrary to all Expectation, he 
writ to his Highneſs, To defire 70 be 


excuſed, in reſpett of his Indiſpafition of 


Health, expreſſing, that be could do 


him better Service in getting up the Sal- 


diers *vho ſtragled in the Country, and 
in ſuppreſing Malignants; and at the 
fame Time, vrit to the Lord Colepep- 
per, That be could not conſent ta be 
commanded by the Lord Hopton. It 
plainly appear'd now, that his drift 
was to ſtay behind, and command 
Cornwal ; with which, conſidering 
the Premiſes, the Prince thought he 


had no reaſon to truft him. He ſent. 
for him therefore, and told him, Thc 


extreme #11 Conſequence that would at- 
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tend the publick Service, if he fhoul# 
then, and in ſuch a Manner, quit the 
Charge his Highneſs" had committed to 
him; that more ſhould not be expeed 


from him than was agreeable to his 


Health; and that if be took the Com- 


mand upon him, he ſhould take what Ad. 


jutants he pleas*'d to affiſt him. But 
notwithitanding all that the Prince 
could ſay to him, or ſuch of his 
Friends, who thought they had Inter- 


eſt in him, he continued obſtinate; 


and poſitively refuſed to take the 
Charge, or to receive Orders from the 
Lord Hoplon. 1 

What ſhould the Prince have done? 
for beſides the ill Conſequence of ſuf- 


' fering himfelf to be in that manner 


contemned, at a Time when that Ar- 
my was ſo indiſpoſed, it was very evi- 
dent, if Greenvil were at liberty, and 
the Army once march'd out of Corn- 
wal, he would have put himſelf in the 
Head of all the diſcontented Party, 
and at leaſt endeavour'd to have hin- 
der*d their Retreat back into Cornwal, 
upon what Occaſion ſoever; and for 
the preſent that he would under- hand 
have kept many from marching with 
the Army, upon the ſenſeleſs Pretence 
of defending their own Country. So 
that, upon full Conſideration, his 
Highneſs thought fit to commit him 
to Priſon to the Governor of Laun- 
cefion ; and within two or three Days 
after, fent him to the Mount; where 
he remain'd till the Enemy was poſſeſ- 
ſed of the County; when his High- 
neſs, that he might by no means fall 
into their Hands, gave him leave to 
tranſport himſelf beyond the Sea. 
The Lord Wentworth, though he 
ſeem'd much ſurprized with the Or- 
der when he heard it read at the 
Board, yet ſubmitted; and went that 
Night out of Fown to his Quarters ; of 
which moſt Men were not glad, but 
rather wiſhed (ſince they knew he 
would never obey chearfully) that he 
would have put the Prince to have 
made further Alterations ; which yet 
would have been accompanied with Ha- 
zard enough. By this Time came the 
Intelligence of the Loſs of Dartmouth, 
which added neither Courage, nor 
Numbers to our Men; and the Im- 
portunity was ſuch from Exeter for 
preſent Relief, that there ſeem'd even 
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a Neceſſity of attempting ſomewhat to- 
wards it, upon how great Diſad van- 
tage ſoever; and therefore the Lord 
Hopton reſolv'd to march by the Way 
of Chimley ; that ſo, between the Ene- 
my and Barnſtalle, he might borrow 
as many Men out of the Garriſon, as 
could be ſpared 3 and by ſtrong Par- 


ties at leaſt to attempt upon their 
Quarters; he afterwards marched to 


Launceſton. . 


It was Friday the ſixth of February, 

before the Lord Hopion could move 
from Launceſton, for want of Carria- 
ges for their Ammunition, and Pro- 
viſion of Victual; neither had he 
then Carriages for above half their 
little Store, but rely'd upon the Com- 
miſſioners to ſend the Remainder after; 
and ſo went to Torrington z where he 
reſolv'd to faſten, till his Proviſions 
could be brought up; and he might 
receive certain Intelligence of the Ma- 


tion, and Condition of the Enemy. 


e had not continued there above 
our Days, in which he had barrica- 
doed; and made ſome little Faſtne ſſes 

ahout the Town, when Sir Thomas 
| Fairfax advanced to Chimley, within 
eight Miles of Torrington, with fix 


thouſand Foot, three thouſand five 


hundred Horſe, and five hundred Dra- 
goons; of which ſo near advance of 
the Eneny, (notwithſtanding all the 
ſtrict Orders for keeping of Guards) 
he had not known but by a Lieute- 
nant, who was accidentally plundering 
in thoſe Parts, and fell amonſt them. 


So negligent and unfaithful, were both 


Officers and Soldiers in their Duty. 
Tbe Lord Hopton having this Intel- 
ligence of the Strength, and Neigh- 
bourhood of the Enemy, had his E- 


lection of two Things, either to retire 


into Cornwal, or to abide them where 


he was; the firſt, beſides the diſheart- 
ning of his Men, ſeem'd rather a de- 
ferring, than a preventing of any 


Miſchief that could befall him; for he 


foreſaw, if he brought that great Body 


of Horſe into Cornwal, the few that 


remain'd of the Train'd-Bands, would 
immediately diſſolve, and run to their 
Houſes; and the Remainder of Horſe 
and Foot, in a ſhort Time, be de- 
ſtroyed without an Enemy. There- 
fore he rather choſe, notwithſtanding 


the great Diſadvantage of Number in 


Foot, to abide them in that Place; 
where, if the Enemy ſhould attempt 
him in ſo faſt a Quarter, he might 
defend himſelf with more Advantage, 
than he could in any other Place. 80 
he placed his Guards, and appointed 
all Men to their Poſts, having drawn 
as many Horſe (ſuch as on the ſudden 
he could get) into the Town, as he 
thought neceſſary; the reſt being or- 
der'd to ſtand on a Common, at the 


Eaſt End of the Town. But the Ene- 


my forced the Barricado in one Place 


by the Baſeneſs of the Foot; with 


which the Horſe in the Town more 
baſely receiv'd ſuch a Fright, that 
they could neither be made to charge, 
nor ſtand; but, in perfect Confuſion, 
run away; whoſe Example all the 
Foot upon the Line, and at their o- 
ther Poſts, follow'd ; leaving their Ge- 
neral (who was hurt in the Face with 
a Pike, and his Horſe kill'd under 
him) with two or three Gentlemen, 
to ſhift for themſelves; one of the 
Officers publickly reporting, leſt they 


ſhauld not make Haſte enough in run- 


ning away, That he faw their General 
run thraugh the Body with a Pike. 
The Lord Hapten recovering a freſh 
Horſe, was compelPd (being thus 
deſerted by his Men) to retire; which 
he did, to the Borders of Cornwal; 
and ſtay'd at Stratton two or three 


Days, till about a thouſand or twelve 


hundred of mis Foot came up to him. 
It was then i Conſultation, ſince there 
was no Like hood of making any 
Stand againſt the Enemy with fach | 
Foot, and that it was viſible that Body 

of Horſe could not long ſubſiſt in 
Cornwal, whether the- Horſe might 
not break through to Oxford; which, 
in reſpect of their great Wearineſs, 
having ſtood two or three Days and 


Nights in the Field, and the Enemies 


Strength being drawn up within two. 
Miles of them, was concluded to be 


impoſſible, Beſides, that. there was 


at that Time a confident Aſſurance, 


by an Expreſs (Sir D. Wyai) out of 


France, of four or five thouſand Foot 10 
come from thence within three Weeks, or 


a Month at fartheſt ; thoſe Letters, 


and the Meſſengers, ayerring, That 

moſt of the Men were ready, when be 

came away. Ss 

The Enemy advanced to Stratton, 
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and ſo to Launceſton ; where Mr Edge- 
comb, who had always pretended to 
be of the King's Party, with his Re- 


giment of Train'd-Bands, joyn'd with 
them; and the Lord Hopton retir'd to 


Bodmin ; the Horſe, Officers and Sol- 
diers, notwithſtanding all the ftrict 
Orders, very negligently performing 


their Duty; infomuch as the Lord 


Ilopton proteſted, That from the Time 
he undertook the Charge, to the Hour of 
their diſſolving , ſcarce 4 Party or 
Guard appear d with half the Number 


appointed, or within two Hours of the 


Time; and Goring*s Brigade, having 
the Guard upon the Down near Bod- 
min, drew off without Orders, and 
without ſending out a Scout; inſomuch 


as the whole Groſs of the Rebels, 


were at Day time march'd within three 
Miles, before the Foot in Bodmin had 


any Notice. So that the Lord Hepton 


was inſtantly forced to draw off his 
Foot and Carriages Weſtward ; and 


kept the Field that cold Night, being 
the Firſt of March; but could not, by 
all his Orders diligently fent out, draw 
any conſiderable Body of Horſe to 


him by the End of the next Day; 
they having quarter*'d themſelves at 
pleaſure over the Country, many a- 


bove twenty Miles from Bodmin, and 
many running to the Enemy; and o- 


thers purpoſely ſtaying in their Quar- 


ters, till the Enemy came to diſpoſſeſs 
them. 5 | | 


When by the Diſorders and Diſtrac- 
tions of the Army, which are before 
ſet down, his Highneſs was perſwaded 


to*make his own Reſidence in Cornwal, 


he came to Truro on the 12th Day of 


February; where he receiv*d a Letter 


from the King, directed to thoſe four 
of the Council who had ſigned that to 


his Majeſty at Taviſtocł. 


The Prince having ſtaid ſome Days 
at Truro, went to Pendennis; intend- 
ing only to recreate himſelf for twoor 


three Days; and to quicken the 


Works, which were well advanced ; 
his Highneſs having iſſued all the 
Money he could procure, towards the 


finiſhing of them. But, in the very 


Morning that he meant to return to 
Truro, his Army being then retired, 


and Fairfax at the Edge of Cornwal, 


the Lord Hopton and the Lord Capel 


ſent Advertiſements, That they had ſe- 


* 


verally receivꝰd Intelligence of a Defiant 


to feize the Perſon of the Prince; and 


that many Perſons of Quality of the 
Country were privy to it, Hereupon | 
the Prince thought it moſt convenient 
to ſtay were he was, and fo return'd 
no more to Truro. The Time of ap- 
parent Danger was now in View, and 
if there were in truth any Deſign, of 


ſeizing the Prince's Perſon, they had 


reaſon to believe that ſome of his own 
Servants were not Strangers to it. The 
Lords Capel and Hopton being at the 
Army; only the Prince, the Lord 
Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, knew the King's Pleaſure, © 


and what was to be done. And they 


two had no Confidence, that they 
ſhould have Reputation enough to go 
through with it; the Earl of Berk/bire 
continuing very jealous of the Deſign 
of going into France, whatever they 
laid to the contrary : The Governor 
of the Caſtle was old and fearful ; and 
not reſolute enough to be truſted ; and 
his Son, though a gallant Gentleman, 
and worthy of any Truſt, had little 
Credit with his Father. EOS 
There was ho Letter from the King 
fit to be publickly ſhew'd, in which 
there were not ſome Clauſes which 
would have been applied to his Ma- 


jeſty's Diſſervice 3 eſpecially if he 
ſhould have been at London, which 


was then confidently averr'd by ſome, 
who ſwore, They met him at Uxbridge. 
Therefore theſe two Counſellors con- 


cluded, That the Prince's going away 
muſt ſeem to be the Effett of Counſel up- 


on Neceſſity, and the Appearance of 
Danger to his Perſon without any 
Mention of the King's Command, But 
But how to procure this Reſolution 
from the Council was the Difficulty. 
They very well knew the Lords Mind 
who were abſent, but durſt not own 
that Knowledge, leſt the Deſign 
might be more ſuſpected: In the 
End, having adviſed Baldwin Watte, 

to cauſe the Frigat belonging to Ha- 
dunck, and the other Ships, to be 

ready at an Hours warning; they pro- 
poſed in Council, when the Lords 
Berkſhire and Brentford were preſent, 
To ſend Mr. Fanſhaw to the Army, to 
receive the Opinion and Advice of the 


Lords that were there, what was beſt to 


be done with reference to the Perſon of 
„ . 
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the Prince, and whether it was fit to 
hazard him im Pendennis; which was 
accordingly done. Their Lordſhips, 
according. to the former Agreement 
between them, return'd their Advice, 
That it was not fit to adventure his 
Highneſs in that Caſtle, and that pe 
ſhould remove to Jerſey or Silly. This, 
upon Mr. Fanſhaw's Report, was una- 
nimouſly contented to by the whole 
Council. | 
But becauſe Ferſey was ſo near to 
France, and ſo might give the greater 
Umbrage, and that Si was a Part 
of Cornwal, and was by them con- 
ceived a Place of unqueſtionable 
Strength, the publick Reſolution was 
for Silly, it being in their Power, 
when they were at Sea, to go for 
Ferſey, if the Wind was fair for one, 
and croſs to the other. So the Reſo- 
lution being imparted to no more 
that Night, than was of abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity (for we apprehended Clamour 
from the Army, from the Country, 
and from that Garriſon in whoſe 


Power the Prince was) the next 


Morning, being Monday, the Second 
of March, after the News was come 
that the Army was retiring from Bad- 
min, and the Enemy marching fu- 
riouſly after, and thereby Men were 
ſufficiently awaken'd with the Appre- 
henſion of the Prince's Safety; the 
Governor and his Son were call*d into 
'the Council, and made acquainted 
with the Prince's Reſolution, - That 


„ | Night to embark himſelf for Silly, being 


a Part of Cornwal; from whence, by 


| fuch Aids and Relief, as he hoped be 


ſhould procure from France, and Fo- 


reign Parts, he ſhould be beſt able to re- 
lieve them, And accordingly, that 
Night, about ten of the Clock, he 
put himſelf on board; and on Wed- 
_ neſday in the Afternoon, arriv'd ſafe 
in Silly; from whence, within two 
Days, the Lord Colepepper was ſent 
into France, to acquaint the Queen, 
With his Highneſss being at Silly; with 
the Wants and Incommodities of that 
Place; and to deſire Supply of Men and 
Monies for the Defence thereof, and the 


Support of his own Perſon; it being a- 


greed in Council, before the Lord 
Colepepper's going from S:lly, Thai if, 
upon Advancement of the Parliament 
Fleet, or any other apparent Danger, 


his Highneſs ſhould have Cauſe to ſuſpect 
the Securitv of his Perſon there (the 
Place in no Degree anſwering Expec- 
tation, of the Fame of it) he world 
immediately embark himſelf in the ſame 
Frigat (which attended there) and go 


to Jerley. | 


When the Lord Hopton found that 
he could put no Reſtraint to the Li- 


cenſe of the Soldiers, he called a 
Council of War to conſider what was 


to be done. The principal Officers 
of the Horſe were ſo far from conſi- 
dering any Means to put their Men in 
Order, and heart to face the Enemy, 


that they declared in plain Engliſh, 


That their Men would never be brought 
zo fight ; and therefore propoſed po- 
ſitively, to ſend for a Treaty : From 


which not one Officer diſſented, ex- 


cept only Major General Web, who 
always profeſſed againſt it. The Lord 
Hopton told them, It was a Thing that 
he could not conſent to without expreſs 
Leave from the Prince (who was then 
at Pendennis-Caſtle) to whom he would 
immediately diſpatch away an Expreſs z 
hoping, that, © by 


to a better Reſolution; or that, by 


the Advance of the Enemy, they 


would be compell'd to fight. But 
they continued their Importunity, 
and, at laſt, a Trumpet arriv'd from 
Sir Thomas Fairfax with a Letter to 
the Lord Hopton, offering a Treaty, 
and making ſome Propoſitions to the 
Officers and Soldiers. His Lordſhip 


communicated not this Letter to a- 


bove one or two, of principal Truſt ; 
conceiving it not. fit, in that Diſorder 
and Dejectedneſs, to make it publick. 
Hereupon, all the principal Officers 
aſſembled together (except the Major 
General, Web) and expreſſing much 
Diſcontent that they might not ſee 
the Letter, declare peremptorily to 
the Lord Hopton, That if he would not 
conſent to it, they were reſolv'd to treat 
themſelves. And from this Time, 
they neither kept Guards nor per- 
form'd any Duty; their Horſe every 
Day mingling with the Enemy, with- 
out the leaſt Act of Hoſtility. In this 
Streight, the Lord Hopton having 
ſent his Ammunition, and Foot into 
Pendennis, and the Mount, and de- 
clar'd, That he would neither treat for 

5 | im- 


that Delay, he 
ſhould be able to recover the Officers 
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himſelf and the Garriſons, he gave the 
Horſe leave to treat; and thereupon 


thoſe Articles were concluded, by 


which that Body of Horſe was diſ- 
ſolv'd; and himſelf and the Lord 
Capel, with the firſt Wind, went 
from the Mount to Silly, to attend his 
Highneſs; who, as is ſaid, was gone 
thither from Pendennis-Caſtle, after 
the Enemies whole Army was enter'd 
Cornwal.' . 


We left the King in Oxford, free 


from the Trouble and Uneaſineſs of 


thoſe perpetual and wandring March- 
es, in which he had been ſo many 
Months exerciſed; and quiet from all 
rude and inſolent Provocations. 


Counſellors and Servants, whoſe Af- 
fection and Loyalty had firſt engaged 
them in his Service, and made them 
ſtick to him to the End; and who, if 
they were not able to give him Aſſiſt- 
ance, to ſtem that mighty Torrent that 
overbore both him and them, paid 
him ſtill the Duty that was due to 
him, and gave him no Vexation when 
they could not give him Comfort. 
There were yet ſome Garriſons re- 
maining in his Obedience, which were 
like, during the Winter Seaſon, to be 
preſerv'd from any Attempt of the 
Enemy. But upon the Approach of 
the Spring, if the King ſhould be 
without an Army 
Fate of thoſe few Places was eaſily to 
be diſcern'd. a 
Army could poſſibly be brought toge- 
ther, or where it ſhould be rais'd, was 
not within the Compaſs of the wiſeſt 
Man's Comprehenſion, However, 
the more difficult it was, the more Vi- 
gour was to be applied in the Attempt. 
Worceſter, as it was neighbouring to 
Wales, had the greateſt Out-let and 
Elbow-room.; and the Parliament 
Party that had gotten any Footing 
there, behaved 'themſelves with that 
Inſolence and Tyranny, that even 
they who had called them thither, 
were weary of them, and ready to en- 
ter into any Combination to deſtroy 
them. Upon this Project, and ſome 
Invitation, the King ſent the Lord 
Aſtley (whom he had before, at his 
being at Cardiff, conſtituted Gover- 
nor of thoſe Parts, in the Place of the 
Lord Gerrerd) to Wordghter, with 


He 
was now amongſt his true and faithful 


in the Field, the 
And which Way an 
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Order, to proceed, as he ſbould find 
himſelf able, towards the gathering a 
Body of Horſe together, againſt the 
Spring, from thoſe Garrijons which 
were left, and from Wales: And 
what Progreſs he made towards it 
will be ſoon known, Ee 
When a full Proſpect, upon the 
moſt mature Deliberation, was taken, 
of all the Hopes which might with 
any colour of Reaſon be entertain'd ; 
all that occurr'd, appear'd ſo hope- 
leſs and deſperate, that it was thought 
fit to reſort to an old Expedient, 
that had been found as deſperate as 
any; which was a new Overture for 
a Treaty of Peace: For which, 
they who adviſed it, had no other 
Reaſon, but that they could not tell 
what elſe to do. Cromwell had left 


Fairfax in the Weſt, and with a Par- 


ty ſelected, had ſet down before Ba- 


ing; and his imperious Summons hav- 


ing been rejected, he ſtorm'd the 
Place and took it, and put moſt of 
the Garriſon to the Sword: And a 
little before Mincheſter had ſurrender'd 
upon eaſy Conditions. The leſſer 
Garriſons in the North, which had 
ſtood out till now, were render'd e- 
very Day; and the Scori/h Army, 
which had march'd as far as their 
own-Borders, was called back, and 
requir'd to beſiege Newark, So that 
whoever thought the ſending to the 
Parliament (puffed up and ſwoln with 
ſo many Succeſſes) for a Peace, would 
prove to no Purpoſe, was not yet able 


to tell, what was like to prove to bet- 


ter Purpoſe. This Reflection alone 
prevail'd with the King, who had 


enough experimented thoſe Inclina- 


tions, to refer entirely to the Council, 


zo chooſe any Expedient, they thought 
moſt probable to ſucceed, and to prepare 
any Meſſage they would adviſe his Ma- 
Jeſty to ſend to the Parliament. And 
when they had conſider'd it, the O- 
vertures he had already made, by two 
ſeveral Meſſages, to which he had re- 
ceiv'd no Anſwer, were ſo ample, 
that they knew nor what Addition to 
make to them; but concluded, That 
this Meſſage ſhould contain nothing but 
a Reſentment of that, and a Demand of 
an Anſwer to the Meſſages his Mojeſty 
had formerly ſent for a Treaty of Peace. 
This Meſſage had the ſame Enter- 


tainment 
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tainment which the former had re- 
ceiv'd. It was receiv'd, read, and 
then laid aſide without any Debate; 
which they who wiſh'd well to it had 
not Credit or Courage to advance, 
The King had hoped to draw out 
of the few Garriſons ſtill in his Poſſeſ- 
ſion, ſuch a Body of Horle and Foor, 
as might enable him to take the Field 
_ early in the Spring, though without 
any fixed Deſign. But this was daſld 
in the very Beginning, by the total 


Rout and Defeat the Lord Aftley un- 


derwent; who being upon his March 
from Worceſter towards Oxford, with 
two thouſand Horſe and Foot, and the 
King having appointed to meet 
him, with another Body of fifteen 
hundred Horſe and Foot, Letters and 
Orders miſcarried, and were inter- 
cepted; whereby the Enemy came to 
have Notice of the Reſolution, and 
drew a much greater Strength from 
their ſeveral Garriſons of Gloceſter, 
Warwick, Coventry, and Eveſham. 
So that the Lord Aſtley was no ſooner 
upon his March, but they follow'd 
him; and the ſecond Day, after he 


had marched all Night, when he 


thought he had eſcaped all their Quar- 
ters, they fell upon his wearied 
Troops; which, though a bold and 
ſtout Reſiſtance was made, were at 
laſt totally defeated; and the Lord 
Aſtley himſelf, Sir Charles Lucas, who 
was Lieutenant General of the Horſe, 
and moſt of the other Officers, who 
were not kill'd, were taken Priſoners: 
The few who eſcaped, were ſo ſcat- 
ter*d and diſperſed, that they never 
came together again : Nor did there 
remain, from that Time, any poſſibi- 
lity for the King to draw any other 
Troops together in the Field; this 
happen'd on the 22d of March, 1645. 

In the mean Time, no Ways were 
left untried to draw ſuch a Body of an 
Army together, as might enable his 
Majeſty to make ſome Attempt upon 


the Enemy; and, if he could, by all 
poſſible Endeavours, have drawn out 
of all his Garriſons left, a Force of 


five thouſand Horſe and Foot (which 
at that Time ſeem' d a Thing not to be 


deſpair'd of) he did more deſire to 


have loſt his Life, in ſome ſignal At- 
tempt upon any Part of the Enemy's 
Army, than to have enjoy'd any Con- 


the Cardinal, 


and 


ditions which he foreſaw he was ever 


like to obtain by Treaty; and he was 
not out of hope of a Body of five thou- 
ſand Foot to be landed in Cornwal, 


which his Letters from France conk- 


dently promiſed, and which had been 
ſo much expected, and depended up- 
on by the Prince, that it kept him 
from tranſporting himſelf into Silly, 
till Fairfax was march'd within litcle 
more than twenty Miles of Pendennis. 
For Sir Dudley J/yat had been ſent ex- 
preſsly from the Lord Fermyn, to al- 
jure the Prince, that. ſuch a Body of 
five thouſand Foot were actually raiſed 
under the Command of Ruvignie, and 
ſhould be embark'd for Pendennis with- 


in leſs than a Month; and the Lord 


Jermyn, in a Poſtſcript to that Letter 
which he writ to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by Sir Dudly Mat, wiſhed 

him not to be too ſtrict in the Com- 
putation of the Month from the Date 
of the Letter, becauſe there might be 
Accident of Wind at that Seaſon; but 
he deſired him to be confident, that 
they ſhould be all landed within the 
Expiration of ſix Weeks, and by that 
Meaſure to conduct the Reſolutions, 
and to decline fighting upon that Ac- 
count: After all this, it is as true, 
that there was never a Man at this 
Time levied, or deſign'd for that Ex- 
pedition, only the Name of Ruvignie 


(becauſe he was of the Religion, and 


oO 


known to be a good Officer) had been 
mention'd in ſome looſe Diſcourſe b 
as one who would be fit 
to command any Troops which might 
be ſent into England for the Relief of 
the King; which the other, according 


to his natural Credulity, thought to be 


Warrant enough to give both the 
King and the Prince that unreaſonable 


_ Expectation 3 the which, and many 


other of that great Lord's Negotia- 
tions and Tranſactions, the ſucceeding, 
long continuing Misfortunes, 
kept from being ever after examin'd, 
or conſider'd and reflected upon. 
The Prince ſtayed in the Iſle of Sil- 
ly from Wedneſday the 4th of March, 
till Thur/day the 16th of April, the 
Wind having continued ſo contrary, 
that the Lords Capel and Hopton came 
not to him from Cornwal till the Sa- 
turday before; at which Time likewiſe 
arrived a Trumpeter from Sir Thomas 
: 4 - Fairfax, 
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Fairfax, with ſuch a Meſſage from 


the Parliament to the Prince as might 
well be called a Summons, rather than 


an Invitation; yet it was well it came 


not to Pendennis, where it would have 


found a Party among the Prince's 


Servants. The next Morning being 
Sunday, a Fleet of about twenty ſeven, 
or twenty eight Sail of Ships, incom- 
paſſed the Iſland ; but within three or 
tour Hours, by a very notable Tem- 
peſt, which continued two Days, they 
were diſperſed. Upon this, and a 


dlear Determination of the Weakneſs 
of the Place, if it ſhould be attacked 


by any conſiderable Strength, together 
with the extreme Scarcity of Proviſions 
in that Iſland, which had not been, in 
the ſix Weeks the Prince ſtay*d there, 
ſupplied with Victual for two Days 
out of Coruwal, neither had there been 
any Returns from France upon the 
Lord Colepepper's Application to the 
Queen, which Returns would every 
Day grow more difficult by the Seaſon 
of the Year, his Highneſs inclin'd to 
remove to Ferſey; againſt which no- 
thing could be objected of Weight, 
but the Conſideration of the King's 
being at London (which was ſtrongly 


reported ſtill) in a Treaty; and then, 


that his Highneſs's Remove, eſpecially 
if by Diſtreſs of Weather, he ſhould 
be forced into France, might be pre- 
Judicial to the King; and therefore 1t 


would be reaſonable, firſt to expect 


ſome Advertiſement irom his Ma- 
jeſty in what Condition he was. Here- 
upon his Highneſs produced in Coun- 
cil this enſuing Letter from the King, 
which was writ ſhortly after the Battle 


of Naſeby, and which he had conceal- 


ed till that Morning from all the 
Lords, and which truly, I think, 
was the only Secret he had ever kept 
from the four he had truſted, 


Hereford, the 2 3d of June, 1645, 
Chhrles, 


Y late Misfortunes remember me 

to command you that which I 

= You foal never have Occaſion to 

obey; it is this; if I ſhould at any 

Time be taken Priſoner. by the Rebels, 

command you (upon my Bleſſing ) never 

zo yield to any Conditions, that are diſ- 

vcucuratle, unjafe for your Perſon, or 
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Derogatory to Regal Authority, upon 
any Confiderations whatſoever, though 
it were for the ſaving of my Life; 
which in ſuch a Caſe, I am moſt confi- 
dent, is in greateſt Security by your con- 
fant Reſolution, and not a whit the 
more in Danger for their threatning, 
unleſs thereby you ſhould yield to their 
Deſires. But let their Reſolution be ne- 
ver ſo barbarous, the ſaving my Life by 


. complying with them would make me end 


my Days with Torture, and Diſquiet of 
Mind, not giving you my Bleſſing, and 
curſing all the reſt who are conſenting to 
11. But your Conſtancy will make me 
die chearfully, praiſing God for giving 
me ſo gallant a Son, and heaping my 
Bleſſings on you; which you may be con- 
dent (in ſuch a Caſe) will light on 


' you. I charge you to keep this Letter 


ſtill ſafely you, until you ſhall have 
Cauſe to uſe it and then, and not w 
then, to ſhew it to all your Council; 

being my Command to them, as . as 
you; whom 1 pray God to make as proſ- 


 peroufly glorious as any of the Predece/- 


ſors ever were of 
Your loving Father, 
Charles R. 


After the reading this Letter, and a 
Conſideration of the Probability that the 


Rebels would make ſome Attempt upon 
his Highnels there, and the Impoſſi- 


bility of reſiſting ſuch an Attempt in 


the Condition the Iſland then ſtood, 


it was by his Highnels with great Ear- 


neſtneſs propoſed, and by the whole 


Council (except the Earl of Berkfoire) 
unanimouſly adviſed, that the Oppor- 
tunity ſhould then be laid hold on, 
whilſt the Rebels Ships were ſcatter*d 
and that his Highneſs ſhould embark 
for Jerſey ; which he did accordingly 
on Thurſday; and on the next Day, 
being the. 17th of April, with a prof- 
perous Wind landed at Zerſey; from 
whence, the ſame Night, they ſent an 
Expreſs to the Queen, of the Prince's 
ſafe Arrival in that Iſland ; and like- 
wile Letters to St. Males, and Havre de 
Grace, to advertile the Lord Colepep- 
ger of the ſame ; who receiv'd the In- 
formation very ſeaſonably, lying then 
at Havre with two Frigats in Expecta- 
tion of a Wind for Silly, and with 
Command to the Prince from the 
Queen, immediately to remove from 
chence. 
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thence. After the Prince had taken 


an Account of this Iſland, both him 


ſelf, and all their Lordſhips were of 
Opinion, that it was a Place of the 
greateſt Security, Benefit, and Con- 
veniency to repoſe in, that could have 
been deſired, and wiſh'd for; till up- 
on a clear Information, and Obſerva- 
tion of the King's Condition, and the 
State of England, he ſhould find a fit 
Opportunity to act; and the Prince 
himſelf ſeem'd to have the greateſt A- 
verſion, and Reſolution againſt going 
into France, except in danger of Sur- 


prizal by the Rebels, that could be 
imagined. In few Days Mr. Progers, 


DO 


who had been diſpatched before (pre- 

ſently upon the Lord Colepepper's com- 
ing) from Paris to Silly, being hin- 
der'd by contrary Winds till he re- 
ceived the News of the Prince's being 
at Fer/ey, came thither, and brought 
this following Letter from her Maje- 
ſty to the Chancellor of the. Exchequer 
in Cypher. | 


Paris, the 5th of April, 1646. 


Y Lord Colepepper muſt witneſs 
for me that 1 have patiently 


and at large, heard all that he could 


ſay concerning the Condition of Sillv, 


and all that has been propoſed for ren- 


dring of the Prince of Wales his Abode 


there ſafes, yet I muſs confeſs to you, 


that I am ſo far from being ſatisfied in 
that Point, that I ſhall not fleep in quiet 
until I ſhall hear that the Prince of 
Wales hall be remov'd from thence, Ut 
is confeſſed, it is not ſufficiently fortified, 
and is acceſſible in divers Places; and 
the Manning the Works will require a 
thouſand Men more than you have, or, 
for ought I ſee, can procure; neither 
can you be confident, that the Loſs of 
Cornwal may not ſuddenly have a dan- 
gerous Influence upon that Garriſon ; 
moſt of your Soldiers being of that Coun- 
try. The Power of the Parliament at 
Sea is ſo great, that you cannot rely up- 
on the feaſonavle and ſaſe Conveyance of 
ſuch Proportions of Proviſions, as ſo 
great à Garriſon will require: I need 
not remember you of what Importance to 
the King, and all his Party, the Safety 
of the Prince's Perſon is; if he ſhould 


fall into the Rebels Hands, the whole 
would thereby become deſperate z there-- 
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fore 1 muſt impottunately conjure yon ts. 


zntend this Work, as the principal Ser- 
Vice You can do to the King, Me, or the 
Prince. Colepepper <oill tell yart haw 


1 baye ftrain'd ta affiſt you with preſent. 
Proviſions, Shipping, and Money, ne- 


ceſſary for the Prince's Remove to Jer- 
ley; where, be confident of it, be ſhall, 


_ want nothing. Beſides, for Satisfaction 
of others, I have mov'd the Queen Re- 


gent to give Aſſurance, that if the 
Prince, in his Way to Jerſey, ſhould be 
neceſſitated, by contrary Winds, or the 
Danger of the Parliament Shipping, to 
touch in France, he ſhould have all Free- 


dom and Aſſiſtance from hence, in his 


immediate Paſſage thither ; which is 
granted with great Chearfulneſs, and 


Civility, and will be ſubſcribed under the 
Hands of the French King and Queen, 


my Brother, and Cardinal Mazarin: 
therefore ] hope all Scruples are now ſa- 
lied. Colepepper is haſtning to you 
with good Frigats; but if on Bet find 


any Danger before their Arrival, T ſhall 
rely upon your Care not to omit any Oo 


portunity to prevent that Danger, accord- 


ing to the Reſolution in Council, which 


Colepepper hath acquainted me with; 
for which I thank you. I need nat tell 
you how. acceptable. this. Service will be 


to the King, who in every Letter preſſes 


me to write to you concerning my $9n*s 
Safety; nor that I am, and always will 
be, moſt conſtantly, 
= Your aſſured Friend, 
Henriette Marie R. 


The Prince and Council were very 
glad at the Receipt of this Letter; 


conceiving that they had now done all 


that could be required at their Hands; 


though they were advertiſed at their 


firſt landing there, that thete was ſtill 
an Expectation of the Prince in France; 


and that he would be ſpeedily impor- 


run*d from thence; which they could 


not believe; but as ſoon as the Lord 


Colepepper came, they plainly diſcern'd 


that Letter had been written upon Ad- 
vice to Silly, and upon foreſeeing that 


an immediate Journey into France 


would not have been ſubmitted to; 
and that the Inſtrument mention'd for 


his Highneſs's Quiet and uninterrupt- 


ed Paſſage through France to Ferſey, 
was only a Colour, the ſooner to have 
invited the Prince to have landed 
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come to Ferſey, as it was now, that he 


ſhould quickly come from thence ; to 


which Purpoſe, ſhortly after, came 
moſt importunate Letters from the 


Queen; and it ſeems, howſoever all 
the late Letters from the King to the 


Prince before his coming out of Eng- 
land, were for his Repair into Den- 


mark, his Majeſty, upon what Reaſons 


I know not, conceiv'd his Highneſs to 
be in France; for after his coming to 
Ferſey, this following Letter was ſent 
to him, by the Lord Fermyn, in whoſe 


Cypher it was writ, and decipher'd by 
his Lordſhip. 5 


Oxford, the 22d of March. 
5 | | to the Rebels; that it would be neceſ- 
| fary they ſhould make ſome publick 


Charles, j 
OPING that this will find you 
ſafe with your Mother, I think 


fit to write this ſhort but neceſſary Let- 


ter to you : Then know, that your be- 
ing where you are, ſafe from the Power 
of the Rebels, is under God, either my 
greateſt Security, or my. certain Ruin. 
For your Conſtancy to Religion, Obedi- 


ence to me, and to the Rules of Honour, 
will make theſe inſolent Men begin to 


hearken to Reaſon, when they ſhall ſee 


their Injuſtice not like to be crown'd 
with Quiet; but, if you depart from 
theſe Grounds for which I have all this 


Time fought, then your leaving this 


Kingdom will be (with too much Pro- 
bability) calPd ſufficient Proof for many 


of the Slanders heretofore laid upon me : 
Wherefore once again, 1 command you 


upon my Bleſſing to be conſtant to your 
Religion, neither bearkening to Roman 
Superſtitions, nor the ſeditious and 
ſthiſmatical Doctrines of the Preſbyte- 
riens and Independents; for know that 
a proſecuted Church is not thereby leſs 
pure, though leſs fortunate. For all 
other Things, I command you to be to- 
tally directed by your Mother, and (as 
ſubordinate to her) by the Remainder of 
that Council which I put to you, at your 
parting from hence : So God bleſs you. 


Charles R. 


This Letter, and the very paſſionate 
Commands from the Queen, together 


with what was privately ſaid to his 
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there, if there had been any Accidents 
in his Paſſage 3 but that the Reſolution 
was, that he ſhould not then have 


| Highneſs by the Lord Colepepper, who 


from his being at Paris had changed 
his former Opinions, and was (chough 
he expreſs'd it tenderly; finding a 
general Averſion) poſitive for his go- 
ing, wrought ſo far on the Prince, 


that he diſcover'd an Inclination to 


the Journey; whereupon the Council, 
preſented at large to him, the Incon- 
veniences and Dangers that might na- 
turally be ſuppoſed would attend ſuch 
a Reſolution : They remember'd the 
Carriage of the: French ſince the Be- 
ginning of this Rebellion; how it 
had been originally fomented, and af- 


terwards countenanced by them ; and 


that they had never, in the leaſt De- 


gree, aſſiſted the King; that there 


was no Evidence that, at that Time, 
they were more inclined to him than 


Declaration on his Majeſty's Behalf, 


before the Heir apparent of the 


Crown ſhould put himſelf into their 
Hands. There was nothing omitted 
that could be thought of, to render 
that Reſolution at leaſt to be of that 
Importance that it ought to be through- 


ly weigh'd, and conſider'd, before 


executed; and ſo, in the End they 
prevaiPd with the Prince (ſince at that 
Time it was not known where the 
King was) to ſend the Lords Capel and 


Colepepper again to the Queen, to pre- 
ſent the Weightineſs of the Matter to 
her Majeſty. 


Within two Days after the two 
Lords were gone for Paris, Sir Dudley 
Wyat arrived with the News of the 
King's being gone out of Oxford, be- 
fore the break of Day, only with two 
Servants, and to what Place uncertain; 
it was believ'd by the Queen, as ſhe 
ſaid in her Letter to the Prince, that 
he was gone for Ireland, or to the 
Scots; and therefore her Majeſty re- 
new'd her Command for the Prince's 
immediate Repair into France; where- 
as the chief Reaſon before was, that he 
would put himſelf into the Scots 
Hands; and therefore it was neceſſary 
that his Highneſs ſhould be in France, 


to go in the Head of thoſe Forces 


which ſhould be immediately ſent out 
of that Kingdom to aſſiſt his Majeſty. - 

The two Lords found the Queen 
much trouvled, that the Prince him- 
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ſelf came not; ſhe declar'd herſelf, 
not to be mov'd with any Reaſons that 
were, or could be, given for his Stay; 
and that her Reſolution was poſitive and 
unalterable: Yet they prevail'd with 
her, to reſpite any poſitive Declaration, 
till ſhe might receive full Advertiſe- 


ment of the King's Condition; ; who 


ky 


his ambitious Defigns. 


was by this Time known to be in the 


Scotiſ Army. 

The Prince, upon his firſt Arrival 
in Silly, ſent a Gentleman to Ireland 
to the Marquis of Ormond, as well that 


he might be punctually inform'd of 


the State of that Kingdom, as that he 
might receiye from thence a Company 
or two of 


be neceſſary, whether he ſhould remain 
there or not. The Gentleman had a 
very quick Paſſage to Dublin, and 
came thither very quickly after the 
Peace was agreed upon by the Irifo 
Roman Catholicks, and found the 
Lord Digby there; who after his En- 


1 terprize, and diſbanding in Scotland, 


had firſt tranſported himſelf ! into the 
Iſle of Man, and from thence into 


Ireland; where he had been receivd, 


with great Kindneſs and Genero- 
ſity, by the Marquis of Ormond, as a 
Man who had been in ſo eminent a 
Poſt in the King's Council and Af- 
fairs. He was a Perſon of fo rare a 
Compoſition by. Nature and by Art, 
that he was ſo far from being ever diſ- 
may*d upon any Misfortune (and 
greater Variety of Misfortunes never 


befel any Man) that he quickly recol- 


lected himſelf ſo vigorouily, that he 
did really believe his Condition to be 
improv'd by that ill Accident; and 


that he had an Opportunity to gain a 


new Stock of Reputation, and Ho- 
nour; and ſo he no ſooner heard of 
the Prince's being in the Iſle of Sly, 
and of his Condition, and the Condi- 
tion of that Place, than he preſently 
concluded, that the Prince's Preſence 


in Ireland would ſettle and compoſe 


all the Factions there; reduce the 


Kingdom to his Majeſty's Service; 


and oblige the Pope's Nuntio, who 


was an Enemy to the Peace, to quit 
The Lord 


Lieutenant had ſo good an Opinion of 
the Expedient, that he could have been 
very well contented, 


that when his 


great Importance; 


oot, for the better Guard 
of that Iſland; which he foreſaw would 


dition of Ireland; 


into England; 
Affection the Lord Lieutenant had for 
his Service; 5 and that if his Highneſs 
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Highneſs had been forced to leave 
England he had rather choſen to have 
made Ireland than Silly his Retreat; 
but, being a wiſe Man, and having 
many Difficulties before him in View, 


. and the Apprehenſion of many Con- 


tingencies which might encreale thoſe 
Difficulties, he would not take upon 
him to give Advice in a Point of ſo 
but, forthwith, 

having a couple of Frigats ready, he 
cauſed an hundred Men with their 
Officers to be preſently put on Board, 

according to his Highneſs's Defire; 
and the Lord Digby (who always con- 
cluded, that that was fit to be done 
which his firſt Thoughts ſuggeſted to 
him, and never doubted the Execu- 


tion of any Thing which he once 


thought fit to be attempted) put him- 
ſelf on board thoſe Veſſels; reſolving 


that upon the Strength of his own 


Reaſon, he ſhould be able to perſwade 


the Prince, and the Council which at- 
tended him, forthwith to quit Si, 
and to repair to Dublin; which, he did 
not doubt, if brought to paſs in that 
Way, would have been grateful to the 
Lord Lieutenant, But by the ſudden 
Remove of the Prince from Silly, the 


tw / o Frigats from Dublin miſgd finding 


him there; and that Lord, whoſe Or- 
der they were obliged to obſerve, made 
all the Haſte he could to Fer/ey ; where 


he found the Prince, with many other 
of his Friends who attended his High- 


neſs, the two Lords being gone but 
the Day before to attend the Queen 
he loſt no Time in informing his 
Highneſs of the happy State and Con- 
that the Peace was 
concluded ; and an Army of twelve 
thouſand Men ready to be tranſported 
of the great Zeal and 


would repair thither, he. ſhould find 


the whole Kingdom devoted to him; 
and adviſed him without farther Deli- 


beration, to put himſelf aboard thòſe 
Frigats; which were excellent Sailors, 
and fit for his ſecure Tranſportation. 
The Prince told him, That it was a 
Matter of greater Importance, than was 
fit to be executed upon ſo ſhort Delibera- 
tion; that he was no ſooner arriv'd at 
Jerſey than he receiv'd Letters from the 
Queen h15 Mother, requiring him 3 
| W1! 
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with to come to Paris, where all Things 
were provided for his Reception; that 
he had ſent two of the Lords of the Coun- 
cil to the Queen, to excuſe him for not 
giving ready Obedience to her Commands; 
and to aſſure her that he was in a Place 


f unqueſtionable Security; in which he 


might ſafely expect to hear from the King 
his Father before he took any other Reſo- 


135 lution . That it would be Very incon- 
gruous now to remove from thence, and 


go into Ireland, before his Meſſengers 


return from Paris; in which Time he 


might reaſonably hope to hear from the 
King himſelf; and ſo wiſb'd him to have 
Patience till the Matter. was more ripe 


for a Determination. 


The Lord Capel, and the Lord 
Colepepper, ſtayed at Paris with the 


ueen full three Weeks; having only 


prevailed with her to ſuſpend her pre- 
ſent Commands for the Prince's Re- 


move from Ferſey, until ſhe ſhould 


have clear Intelligence where the King 


Was, and how he was treated, though 
ſhe declared a poſitive Reſolution that 
his Highneſs ſhould come to Paris, 


let the Intelligence be. what it could 
be; and, in the End, they were well 
aſſured that his Majeſty had put him- 
ſelf into the Scotzp Army as it lay be- 
fore Newark; and that, as ſoon as he 
came thither, he cauſed that Garriſon 
to deliver the Town into the Hands of 
the Scots; and that thereupon the Scots 


march'd preſently away to Newcaſtle : 


That they had preſs'd the King to do 
many Things, which he had abſolute- 
ly refuſed todo; and that thereupon 


they had put very ſtrict Guards upon 
his Majeſty, and would not permit any 


Man to repair to him, or to ſpeak 
with him; ſo that his Majeſty look'd 
upon himſelf as a Priſoner, and re- 
folv'd to make another Eſcape from 
them as ſoon as he could. Mr. Aßb- 
burtham, who attended upon him in 


his Journey from Oxford as his ſole 


Servant, was forbid to come any more 


near him; and if he had not put him- 
ſelf on board a Veſſel then at New- 


caſtle, and bound for France, the Scots 
would have deliver'd him up to the 


Parliament. Monfieur Montrevil, the 


French Envoy, pretended that they 
were ſo incenſed againſt him, for 


briſkly expoſtulating with them for 


their ill Treatment of the King, that 


£ 


— 


it was no longer ſafe for him to remain 
in their Quarters, and more dangerous 
to return to London; and therefore, he 
had likewiſe procured a Dutch Ship to 
land him in France, and was Come to 
Paris before the Lords return'd to 
Ferſey. RE... 
Soon after this, the Prince went 

from Ferſey into France; the Earl of 
Berkſhire left it likewiſe, and went for 


England; the Lords Capel, Hoplon, 


and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
remain'd together in Fer/ey to expect 
the King's Pleaſure, and to attend a 
Conjuncture to appear again in his Ma- 
jeſty's Service, of all which they found 
an Opportunity to inform his Majeſty, 
who very well interpreted all that they 
had done according to the Sincerity of 
their Hearts; yet did believe, that if 
they had likewiſe waited upon the 
Prince into France, they might have 
prevented or diverted thoſe violent 

Preflures, which were afterwards made 
upon him from thence, and gave him 
more Diſquiet than he ſuffer'd from 
all the Inſolence of his Enemies. 


In a Word, If the King's Fortune 


had been farther to be conducted by 


any fixt Rules of Policy and Diſcretion, 


and if the Current towards his De- 
ſtruction had not run with ſuch a Tor- 
rent, as carried down all Obſtructions 
of Sobriety and Wiſdom, and made 
the Confuſion inevitable, it is very 
probable that this ſo ſudden Remove 
of the Prince from Ferſey with all the 
Circumſtances thereof, might have 
been look*d upon, and cenſured with 
Severity, as an Action that ſwerv'd 
from that Prudence, which by the 
fundamental Rules of Policy had been 
long eſtabliſn'd; but by the fatal and 
prodigious Calamities which follow'd, 
all Counſels of wiſe and unwiſe Men 
proving equally unſucceſsful, the Me- 
mory of what had paſſed before, grew 
to be the leſs thought upon and con- 
ſider'd. _ | 
Whilſt theſe Things were thus tranſ- 
acted in other Parts, the King re- 
main*d yet in the Scotiſſh Army; that 
People behaving themſelves in ſuch a 
Manner, that moſt Men believ'd they 
would never have parted with his Ma- 
jeſty till a full Peace had been made. 
The Parliament made many ſharp In- 
ſtances, That the King might be del:- 
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ed into their Hand ; and that the 


S-otiſh Army would return into their 
o Country, having done what they 
were ſen! for, and the War being at an 
End. To which the Council of Sca- 
land ſeem'd to anſwer with Courage e- 
nough, and inſiſted moſt on thoſe Ar- 
guments of the King's legal Rights, 
which had been, in all his Majeſty's 
Declarations, urged againſt the Par- 
liament's Proceedings; and which in- 
deed could never be anſwer'd ; and as 
much condem'd them, as the Parlia- 
ment. 

In the mean Time, though the King 
receiv*d. all outward Reſpe&t, he was 
in Truth in the Condition of a Priſo- 
ner; no Servant whom he could truſt 
ſuffer'd to come to him; and though 

many Perſons of Quality who had 
ſerv'd the King in the War, when 
they ſaw the . lute Anſwers made by 


could cumpel their King to return to the 
Parliament, if his Majeſty bad uo 
Mind to do ſo, repaired to Newcaſtle, 
where his Majeſty was, Het none of 
them were ſuffer'd to ſpeak to him; nor 
could he receive from, or nd any 
Letter to the Queen or Prince; and 
yet the Scots obſerv'd all Diſtances, 
and perforn'd all the Ceremonies as 
could have been expected if they had 
indeed treated him as their King; and 
made as great Profeſſion to him of 
their Duty and good Purpoſes, which 
they ſaid they would manifeſt as foon as 
it ſhould be ſeaſonable; and then his: Ser- 


wants, and Friends ſhould repair to 
him with all Liberty and be ell re- 


ceiv'd: And as they endeayour'd to 
perſwade the King to expect this from 
them, ſo they prevailed with many 
Officers of that Army, and ſome of 


the Nobility, to believe that they 


meant well, but that it was not yet 
time to diſcover their Intentions. 
Thus they prevailed with the King 
to ſend his poſitive Orders. to the 
Marquis of Mountroſe, who had in- 
deed done Wonders, to lay down his 
Arms, and to leave the Kingdom; till 
when, they pretended they could not 
declare for his Majeſty: 


was done with ſo much Earneſtneſs, 

and by a particular Meſſenger:known 

and truſted, that the Marquis obeyed, 

and tranſported himſelf | into France. 
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Bellievre, 
who was ſent ſrom Paris after the 
Prince arriv'd there, and by whom 
the Cardinal had promiſed to preſs the 
Parliament ſo imperiouſly, and to de- 


And this 
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Then chey employed their Alexan- 
der Henderſon, and their other Clergy, 
to perſwade the King to conſent to 
the Extirpation of Epiſcopacy in Eng- 
laud, as he had in Scotland; and it 
was, and is ſtill believ'd, that if his 

ajeſty would have been induced to 
have ſatisfied them in that Particular, 
they would either have had a Party 


in the Parliament at Heſftminſter to 


have been ſatisfied therewith, or that 
they would thereupon have declar'd 
for the King, and have preſently 5 
joyn'd with the Loyal Party in all 
Places for his Majeſty's Defence. But 
the King was too conſcientious to buy 
his Peace at ſo prophane and ſacrile- 
gious a Price as was demanded; and 
he was ſo much too hard for Mr. Hen- 
derſon in the Argumentation (as ap- 
pears by the Papers that paſſed be- 
tween them, which were ſhortly after 


communicated to the World) that the 
old Man himſelf was ſo far convinced 
and converted, that he had a very deep 


Senſe of the Miſchief he had himſeif 
been the Author of, or too much con- 
tributed to, and lamented it to his 
neareſt Friends and Confidents, and 
died of Grief and Heart- broken, With- 


in a very ſhort Time after he departed 


from his. Majeſtr. 
Whilſt the King fd at Neweafble, 
the French . Ambaſſador, 


nounce a War againſt them, if they 


refus'd to yield to what was reaſona- 


ble towards an Agreement with the 
King, came to his Majeſty, after he 
had ſpent ſome Time at London in all 
the low Application to the Parliament 


that can be imagin'd, without any 


Mention of the King with any Tender- 
neſs, as if his Intereſt were at all con- 
ſider'd by the King his Maſter, and 
without any Conſultation with thoſe 
of his Majeſty's Party; who were then 
in London, and would have been very 
ready to have adviſed with him. But 
he choſe rather to converſe with the 
principal Leaders of the Preſpyterian 
Party in the Parliament, and with the 
Scotiſʒ Commiſſioners; from whoſe In- 
formations he took all his Meaſures; 
and they aſſured him, That nothing 

5 R could 


would give up the Church; extirpate 


Epiſcopacy; and grant all the Lands 


belonging to Cathedral Churches to fuch 
Uſes as the Parliament ſhould adviſe ;, ſo 


that, when he came to the King, he 


preſs'd him very earneſtly to that Con- 


deſcention. 


But, beſides the Matter propoſed, 


in which his Majeſty was unmoveable, 


he had no Eſteem of any Thing the 


Ambaſſador ſaid to him, having too 
late diſcover'd the little Affection the 
Cardinal had for him, and which he 
had too much relied upon. For, by his 


Advice, and upon his Undertaking and 


Aſſurance that his Majeſty ſhould be 
well receiv'd in the Scotiſb Army, and 


that they would be firm to his Intereſt, 


his Majeſty had ventur'd to put himſelf 
into their Hands; and he was no 


ſooner there, than all they with wiom 


Montrevil had treated, diſavow'd their 
Undertaking what the King had been 


inform'd of; and though the Envoy 


did avow and juſtify, what he had in- 
form'd the King, to the Faces of the 
Perſons, who had given their Engage- 
ments, the Cardinal 'choſe rather to 


recall, and diſcountenance the Mini- 


Aer of that Crown, than to enter into 
any Expoſtulation with the Parlia- 
ment, or the Scots. | 

The Ambaſſador, by an Expreſs, 


quickly inform'd the Cardinal, that 


the King was too reſerv'd in giving 
the Parliament Satisfaction; and there- 


fore wiſhed, That ſome Body might be 
ſent over, who was like to have ſo much 


Credit with his Majeſty. as to perſwade 
Him to what was neceſſary fer his Ser- 
vice. Upon which, the Queen, who 


woas never adviſed by thoſe who either 


underſtood, or valued his true Intereſt, 
conſulted with thoſe about her ; and 
ſent Sir William D*'avenant, an honeſt 


Man, and a witty, but in all Reſpects 
inferior to ſuch a Truſt, with a Letter 
of Credit to the King (who knew the 


Perſon well enough under another 


Character than was like to give him 
mnch Credit in the Argument in 


which he was intruſted) altho? her 


Majeſty had likewiſe other Ways de- 
clared her Opinion to his Majeſty, 
That he ſhould part with the Church for 
bis Peace and Security. 


Sir William D'avenant had, by tho 
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could be done Jug the King, except he 


Countenance of the ich Ambaſh- 
dor, eaſy Admiſſion to the King; 

who heard him patiently all he had t to 
ſay, and anſwer'd him in that Manier 


that made it evident he was not pleaſ- 
ed with their Advice. When he found 


his Majeſty unſatisfied, and that he 
was not like to conſent to what was ſo 
earneſtly deſired by them by whoſe 


Advice he was ſent, who underyalued 


all thoſe Scruples of Conſcience which 


his Majeſty himſelf was ſtrongly poſ- 


ſeſs'd with, he took upon himſelf the 


Confidence to offer ſome Reaſons to 
the King to induce him to yield to 
what was propogd4 and, among o- 
ther Things, ſaid, It was the Advice 
and Opinion of all bis Friends 3 his 
Majeſty aſking, What Friends? and 


he anſwering, That it was the Opinion 


of the Lord” Jermyn; the King ſaid, 
That the Lord Jermyn did not under - 
frand any Thing of the Church. The 


other ſaid, The Lord Colepepper was 


of the [awe Mind. The King faid, 


Colepepper had no Religion And 
aſked, Whether the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer was of that Mind? to which 


he anſwered, He did not know; for 
that he was not there, and had deſeried | 


the Prince: And thereupon, ſaid 


' ſomewhat from the Queen of the Diſ- 


' pleaſure ſhe had conceiv'd againſt the 
Chancellor: 
ſaid, The Chancellor was an honeſt 


Man, and would never deſert him, nor 


the Prince, nor the Church; and that 


He was ſorry he was not with his Son; 
but that bis Wife was miſtaken : Da- 
venant then offering ſome Reaſons of | 


his own, in which he mentton'd 
the Church ſlightingly, as if it were 


not of Importance enough to weigh 


down the Benefit that would attend 
the Conceſſion, his Majeſty was tranſ- 


ported with ſo much Indignation, that 


he gave him a ſharper Reprehenſion 
than was uſual for him to give to any 
other Man ; and forbid him to pre- 
ſume to come again into his Preſence, 
Whereupon the 3 poor Man, who had 


in truth very good Affections, was ex- 


ceedingly dejected and afflicted; and 


return*d into France, to give an Ac- 
count of his ul Succeſs to thoſe who 


ſent him. 
As all Men's Expectations 3 the 


Courage and Activity of the French 


Am- 
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Ambaſſador in England, were thus 


fruſtrated, by his mean and low Car- 
riage both towards the Parliament and 
at Newcaſtle, ſo all the Profeſſions 
which had been made of Reſpect and 
Tenderneſs towards the Prince of 
Wales, when his Perſon ſhould once 
appear. in France, were as unworthily 
diſappointed. The Prince had been 
above two Months with the Queen his 
Mother, before any Notice was taken 
of his being in France, by the leaſt 
Meſſage ſent from the Court to con- 
gratulate his Arrival there; but that 
Time was ſpent in debating the For- 
malities of his Reception; how the 
King ſhould treat him; and how he 
ſhould behave himſelf towards the 
King; whether he ſhould take Place 
of Monſieur the King's Brother; and 
what kind of Ceremonies ſhould be 
obſerved between the Prince of Hales 
and his Uncle the Duke of Orleans 
and many other ſuch Particulars; in 
all which they were reſolv'd to give 
the. Law themſelves; and which had 
been fitter to have been adjuſted in 
Ferſey, before he put himſelf into their 
Power, than diſputed afterwards in 
the Court of France; from whence 
there could be no Appeal. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
Cardinal, who was the ſole Miniſter of 


State, and directed all that was to be 


done, and dictated all that was to be 
ſaid, did think the Preſence of the 
Prince there of the higheſt Importance 


to their Affairs; and did all that was 


in his Power, to perſwade the Queen 
that it was as neceſſary for the Affairs 
of the King her Huſband, and of her 
Majeſty: But now that Work was 
dver, and the Perſon of the Prince 
brought into their Power, without the 
leaſt publick Act or Ceremony to in- 
vite him thither, it was no leſs his 
Care that the Parliament in England, 
and the Officers of the Army, whom 
he fear'd more than the Parliament, 
ſhould believe that the Prince came 
thither without their Wiſh, and in 
truth againſt their Will ; that the 
Crown of France could not refufe to 
interpoſe, and mediate, to make up 
the Difference between the Parliament 
and the Scorifh Nation, and that the 
Kingdoms might be reſtored to Peace 


but that when they had perform'd that 


Office of Mediation, they had per- 
form'd their Function; and that they 
would no more preſume to take upon 
them to judge between the Parliament 


and the Scots, than they had done be- 
tween the King and the Parliament; 


and that ſince the Prince had come to 
the Queen his Mother, from which 
they could not reaſonably reſtrain 
him, it ſhould not be attended with a- 
ny Prejudice to the Peace of England; 
nor ſhould he there find any Means, 
or Aſſiſtance, to diſturb it. And it 


was believ*d by thoſe who ſtood at no 


great Diſtance from Affairs, that the 
Cardinal then laid the Foundation for 
that Friendſhip which was ſhortly af- 
ter built up between him and Cromwell, 


by promiſing, That they ſhould receive 


leſs Inconvenience by the Prince's re- 
maining in France, than if be were in 
eny other Part of Europe. And it can 
hardly be believ'd with how little Re- 
ſpect they treated him during the 


whole Time of his Stay there. They 
were very careful that he might not be 


look'd upon as ſupported by them, 
either according to-his Dignity, or 
for the Maintenance of his Family; 
but a mean Addition to the Penſion 


which the Queen had before, was 
made to her Majeſty, without any 


Mention of the Prince her Son; who 
was wholly to depend upon her Boun- 
ty, without Power to gratify and 6- 
blige any of his own Servants; that 
they likewiſe might depend only upon 


the Queen's Goodneſs and Favour, 
and ſo behave themſelves accordingly. 


When the Scots had ſecured” the 
Peace and Quiet of their own Country, 
by diſbanding the Forces under the 


Marquis of Mountroſe, and by his 


tranſporting himſelf beyond the Seas, 
and by putting to Death ſeveral Per- 
ſons of Name who had follow*'d the 
Marquis, and had been taken Priſo- 
ners, among whom Sir Robert Spot/- 
wood was one, a worthy honeſt loyal 
Gentleman, and as wiſe a Man as that 
Nation had at that Time (whom the 
King had made Secretary of State of 
that Kingdom, in the Place of the 


Earl of Lanrick, who was then in 
Arms againſt him; which, it may be, 


was a principal Cauſe that the other 


was. put to Death.) And when they 


had with ſuch Solemnity and Reſolu- 
- | tion 
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-tion made it plain and evident, that 
they could not without the moſt bare- 
fac'd Violation of their Faith and Al- 
legiance, and of the fundamental Prin- 
eiple of Chriſtian Religion, ever deli- 
ver up their Native King, who had 
put himſelf into their Hands, into the 
Hands the of Parliament, againſt his 
own Will and Conſent : And when the 
Earl of Louden had publickly declar'd 
ito the two Houſes of Parliament in a 
Conference, That an eternal Infamy 
toould lie upon them, and ub whole Na- 
tion, if they ſhould deliver the Perſon of 
be Ning; the ſeturing of which was 
equally their Duty, as it was the Par- 
liament's, and the Diſpoſal of his Per- 
ſon in order to that Security, did equally 
belong to them as to the Parliament; 


Horde ver, they ſaid, they would uſe all 


"the Perſwaſion, and all the Importunity 
' they could with the King that bis Ma- 
jeſty might yield, and conſent to the 
Propoſitions the Parliament had ſent to 
Dink. BZ | 
The Parliament had, upon the firſt 
Notice of the King's being arriv'd in 
the Scotiſb Army, ſent a poſitive Com- 
mand, to the Committee of both 
Kingdoms reſiding in the Scotiſb Army, 
that the Perſon of the King ſhould be 
forthwith ſent to Y/arwick-Caſtle ; but 
the Scots, who apprehended they 
could not be long without ſuch an Or- 
der, had, within two Days after his 
Majeſty's coming to them, and after 
he had cauſed Newark to be deliver'd 
up, with wonderful Expedition march- 
ed towards Newcaſtle; and were ar- 
riv'd there before they receiv'd that 
Order for ſending his Majeſty to War- 
wick, which Proceeding of theirs, 
' Pleaſed his Majeſty very well, among 
many other Things which diſpleaſed 
him; and perſwaded him, that though 
they would obſerve their own Method, 
they would, in the End, do ſome- 
what for his Service. | . 
Upon the receiving that Order, 
they renew'd their Profeſſions. to the 
Parliament of obſerving punctually all 
that had'been agreed between them ; 
and beſought them, That ſince they had 


promiſed the King before he left Oxford, 


10 fend Propofitions to him, they would 
noto do it; and ſaid, that if be refuſed 
to comply with them, to which they 
ſhould perſwade bim, they knew what 
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they were to do. Then they adviſed 
the King, and prevailed with him; 


to {end Orders to the Governor of 


Oxford to make Conditions, and to 
ſurrender that Place (where his Son 


the Duke of York was, and all the 


Council) into the Hands of Fairfax, 
who with his Army then beſieged 
them; and likewiſe to publiſh a gene- 
ral Order, That all Govern:rs of any 
Garriſons for his Majeſty, ſhould imme- 
diately deliver them up to the Parlia- 
ment upon fair and honourable Condi- 
tions, fince his Majeſty reſold in all 
"Things to be advijed by bis Parliament; 
and till this was done, they ſaid, they 
could not declare themſelves in that 
Manner for his Majeſty's Service and 
Intereft, as they reſolv'd to do; for that 


they were, by their Treaty and Canfe- 


derucy, to ſerve the Parliament in ſuch 
a Manner as they ſhould direct, untill 
' the War ſhould be ended; but, that 
done, they had no more Obligations 10 
the Parliament; and that, when bis 
Majeſty bad no more Forces on Foot, 


nor Garriſens which held out for bim, 


it could nos be denied but that the War 
was at an End; and then they could 
- ſpeak and expoſtulate with Freedom. By 
which Arts, they prevailed with the 


"King to ſend, and publiſh Orders as 


aforeſaid; and which indeed, as the 
Caſe then ſtood, he could have re- 
ceiv'd little Benefit by not publiſhing. 


The Parliament was contented, as 


the more expedite Way (though they 
were much offended at the Preſump- 
tion of the Scots in neglecting to ſend 
the King to Warwick) to ſend their 
Propoſitions to the King (which they 
knew his Majeſty wovld never grant) 
by : Commiſſioners of both Houſes, 
-who had no other Authority or Power, 
than to demand a poſitive Anſwer from 
the King in ten Days, and then to re- 
turn. Theſe Propoſitions were deli- 
ver'd about the End of July; and 
contain'd ſuch an Eradication of the 
Government of the Church and State, 
that the King told them, He knew not 


what Anſwer to make to them, till be 


ſhould be inform'd what Power or Au- 
thority they had left to him, and his 
Heirs, when be had given all that to 
them ' which they defired. He deſir'd, 
That he might be remov'd to {ome of. bis 
oon Houſes, and that he might reſide 


I there, 


be wrought u 
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there, till, upon a Perſonal Treaty with 
bis Parliament, ſuch an Agreement 
might be eftabliſhed, as the Kingdom 
might enjoy Peace and. Happineſs under 
it; which, he was ſure, it could never 
do by the Conceſſions they propoſed. 
The Scots who were enough con- 
vinced that his Majeſty would never 
to ſacrifice the 
Church to their Luſts and Impiety, 
were as good as their Words to the 
Parliament, and uſed all the rude Im- 
portunity and Threats to his Majeſty, 
to perſwade him freely to conſent to 
all: Though they confeſſed, That 
the Propoſitions were higher in many 
Things than they approved of, yet they 
ſaw no other Means. far him to cloſe 
with his Parliament, than by granting 
what they required. | 
The Chancellor of Scotland told 
him, That the Conſequence of his Au- 
ſwer to the Propoſittons,: was as great, 
as the Ruin, or Preſervation of his 
Crown or Kingdoms: That the Par- 
liament, after many bloody Battles, 


bad got the ſtrong Holds and Forts f 


the Kingdom into their Hands: That 
' tbey bad his Revenue, Exciſe, Aſeſ- 
ments, Sequeſtrations, and Power 10 


raiſe all the Men and Money of the 


forſaken him, God bad not. 
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fhould. refu/e te give Satisfaction to bis 
ParliameWM, be might not be permitted 
10 come into Scotland. This kind of 
Argumentation did more provoke than 
perſwade the King; he told. them, 
with great Reſolution, and Magna- 
nimity, That no Condition. they could 
reduce him to, could be half ſo viſerable, 
and grievous to him, as that which they 
wauld perſivade bim to reduce himſelf 
to; and therefore bid them proceed jheir - 
own Way; and that though they had all 
The Parliament had now receiv'd 
the Anſwer they expected; and, 
forthwith, requir'd the Scots ta quis 
the Kingdomy and to deliver the Perſon 


ofthe King to: ſuch Perſons as they ſbauld 


appoint to receive him; Who ſhauld at- 


tend upon his Majeſty. from. Newcaſtle 


to Holmby, a Houſe of his at a ſmall. 
Diſtance from Northampton, a Town 
and Country of very eminent Diſafſec- 


tion to the King throughout the War 


and declar'd, That bis Majeſty | ſhould 
be treated, with reſpet? to tha Safety 
and Preſeruation of his Perſon," accord 
ing 10. the Covenant : And that after 

is coming to Holmby, be ſhould be at. 


h 
arge by fuch as they ſhould appoint; 


d that- when the Scots were remov'd 


Kingaom : T, hat they had gain'd Vic du: of England, the Parliament would: 


tory over all, and that they bad a ſtrong 
Army to maintain it; fo that they might 
do what they would with Church and 
State : That they defired neither bim, 
nor any of his Race, longer to reign 
over them; and had ſent theſe Propaſi- 
tions to his Majeſty, without the grant- 


ins whereof, the Kingdom and bis Peo- . 


ple could not be in Safeiy: That if be 


refuſed to aſſent, be would loſe all bis 


Friends in Parliament, loſe the City, 
aud loſe the Country; and that all Eng- 
land would joyn againſt him as one Man 
to proceſs, and depoſe him, and to ſet up 
another Government; and ſo, that both 
Kingdoms, for eitber's Safety, would a- 
Free to ſetiliè Religion and Peace without 


him, to the Ruin of his Majefty, and 
And concluded, that if 


his Pofterity : | 
he left England, he would not be 4d- 


mitted to come and Reign in Scotland. 


And it was very true that the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly of the Kirk, which 
was then fitting in Sco/land, had peti- 
rion'd the Conſervators of the Peace 


of the Kingdom, That if ibe King 
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ſame. 


joyn with their Brethren of Scotland 
again to perſwade the King io Paſ} the 

ropoſitious; which if be refw/ed 4% do; 
the Houſe would da notbing that. migbi 


break the Union of tbe to Kingdoms, 


t would endeauour lo preſerve the. 
The Scots now begun again to talk 
ſturdily, and deny'd, That the Par- 
liament of England had Power abſo- 
lutely to diſpoſe of thePerſan of the King, 
without their Approbation; and the 
Parliament as loudly reply'd, That 
they had nothing io do in England, 
but to obſerve their Orders ; and added 
ſuch Threats to their Reaſons, as 
might let them ſee they had a great 
Contempt of their Power, and 
would exact Obedience from them, if 
they refuſed to yield it. But theſe 
Diſcourſes were only kept up till they 
could adjuſt all Accounts between 
them, and agree what Price they 
ſhould pay for the Delivery of his Per- 


ſon, whom one Side was reſolv'd to 


have, and the other as reſolv'd nat to 
5 | keep; 
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keep; and ſo they agreed; and, upon 


the Payment of Two hundred thouſand 


Pounds in hand, and upon Security for 
as much more upon Days agreed upon, 
the Scots deliver'd the King up into 


| ſuch Hands as the Parliament appoint- 
. the Army now took upon them to 


ed to receive him. | 

In this infamous Manner, that ex- 
cellent Prince was, in the End of Ja- 
nuary, given up, by his Scotiſo Sub- 


jects, to thoſe of his Engliſb who were 


intruſted by the ſtarliament to receive 
him; which had appointed a Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons, to go 
to the Place ag reed upon, with a Party 
of Horſe and Foot of the Army, 


which were ſubject to the Orders of 


that Committee, and the Committee 
Itſelf to go to Newcaſtle to receive that 
Town as well as the King; where, 
and to whom, his Majeſty was deli- 
„ 4 | 
They receiv'd him with the ſame 
Formality of Reſpect as he had been 
treated with by the Scots, and with 
the ſame Strictneſs reſtrain'd all Re- 
ſort of thoſe to his Majeſty, who were 
of doubtful Affections to them, and 
their Cauſe. Servants were particu- 
larly appointed and named by the 
Parliament, to attend upon his Perſon, 


and Service, in all Relations; amongſt 


which, in the firſt Place, they pre- 
ferr*d thoſe who had faithfully adhered 
to them againſt their Maſter; and, 
where ſuch were wanting, they found 

others who had manifeſted their Af- 
fection to them. And, in this Diſtri- 
bution, the Preſbyterian Party in the 
Houſes did what they pleaſed, and 
were thought to govern all. e 1 
_ dependents craftily letting them enjoy 
that Confidence of their Power and 


Intereſt, till they had diſmiſs'd their 


Friends, the Scots, out of the King- 
dom; and permitting them to put 


Men of their Principles about the Per- 


ſon of the King, and to chooſe ſuch a 
Guard as they could confide in, to at- 
tend his Majeſty. 1 
Of the Committee employ'd to go- 
vern and direct all, Major General 
Brown was one, who had a great 
Name and Intereſt in the City, and 
with all the Preſbyterian Party, and 
had done great Service to the Parlia- 
ment in the War under the Earl of 


Eſer, and was a diligent and tout 


The In- 
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Commander. In this Manner, and 
with this Attendance, his Majeſty was 


brought to Holmby in Northampton- 


fire; a Place he had taken much De- 
light in: And there he was to ſtay 
till the Parliament and the Army (far 


have a Share, and to give their Opi- 
nion in the Settlement that ſhould be 
made) ſhould determine what ſhould 
be farther done. "To | | 

In the mean Time, the Commit- 
tee paid all Reſpects to his Majeſty ; 


and he enjoy'd thoſe Exerciſes he moſt 


delighted in; and ſeem'd to have all 
Liberty, but to confer with Perſons 
he moſt deſir'd, and to have ſuch Ser- 
vants about him as he could truſt. 
That which moſt diſpleaſed him, was, 
that they would not permit him to 
nave his own Chaplains ; but order'd 
Preſbyterian Miniſters to attend for 
Divine Service; and his Majeſty, ut- 


terly refuſing to be preſent at their De- 


votions, was compelPd at thoſe Hour; 


to be his own Chaplain in his Bed- 
Chamber; where he conſtantly uſed the 


Common Prayer by himſelf. His Ma- 
jeſty bore this Conſtraint ſo heavily, 
that he writ a Letter 'to the Houſe of 
Peers, in which he incloſed a Liit of 
the Names of thirteen of his Chaplains z 
any two of which he deſir'd might 
have the Liberty to attend him for his 
Devotion. To which, after many 
Days Conſideration, they return'd this 
Anſwer; That all thoſe Chaplains were 
diſaffefied to the eftabliſh'd Government 

of the Church, and had not taken the 

Covenant; but that there were others © 
who had, who, if his Majeſty pleaſed, 
ſhould be ſent to him. After this An- 
ſwer, his Majeſty thought it to no 


Purpoſe to importune them farther in 


that Particular; but, next to the hav- 
ing his own Chaplains, he would have 
been pleas'd to have been without any; 
they who were ſent by them, being 
Men of mean Parts, and of moſt im- 
pertinent and troubleſome Confidence 

and Importunity. — TY 
Whilſt thoſe Diſputes continued be- 
tween the Parliament and the Scots 
concerning the King's Perſon, the 
Army proceeded. with great Succeſs 
in reducing thoſe Garrifons which 
ſtill continued, in his Majeſty's Obe- 
dience; whereof though ſome ſurren- 
der'd 
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der'd more eaſily and with leſs Reſiſt- 
ance than they might have made, ſa- 
tisfy ing themſelves with the King's 

eneral Order, that there was no rea- 
ſonable Expectation of Relief, and 
therefore that it would not be amiſs, 


by an early Submiſſion, to obtain bet- 


ter Conditions for themſelves; yet o- 
thers defended themſelves with nota- 


dle Obſtinacy to the laſt, and to the 


great Damage of the Enemy, and to 
the detaining the Army from uniting 
together; without which they could 


not purſue the great Deſigns they had. 


And this was one of the Reaſons that 
made the Treaty with the Scots depend 


ſo. long, and that the Preſbyterians 


continued their Authority and Credit 
ſo long; and we may obſerve again, 
that thoſe Garriſons which were main- 


tain'd and defended with the greateſt 


Courage and Virtue, in the End, ob- 
tain'd as good and honourable Condi- 


tions, as any of thoſe who ſurrender'd 


upon the firſt Summons. _ 

This was the Caſe of Ragland and 
Pendennis Caſtles z which endured the 
longeſt Sieges, and held out the long- 
eſt of any Forts or Caſtles in England; 
being bravely defended by two Perſons 
of very great Age; but were at length 
deliver'd up within a Day or two of 
each other. Ragland was maintain'd 


with extraordinary Reſolution and Cou- 
rage, by the old Marquis of Worceſter 


againſt Fairfax himſelf, till it was re- 
duced to the utmoſt Neceſſity. Pen- 
dennis refuſed all Summons z admitting 
no Treaty, till all their Proviſions 
were ſo far conſumed, that they had 
not Victual enough for four and twen- 
ty Hours; and then they treated, and 


carried themſelves in the Treaty with 


ſuch Reſolution, and Unconcerned- 
neſs, that the Enemy concluded they 
were in no Streights; and ſo gave 
them the Conditions they propos'd; 
which were as good as any Garriſon in 
England had accepted. This Caſtle 


was defended by the Governor thereof, 


obn Arundel of Trerice in Cornwal, 
an old Gentleman of near fourſcore 
Years of Age, and of one of the beſt 
Eſtates and Intereſt in that County ; 
who, with the Aſſiſtance of his Son 
Richard Arundel (who was then a Co- 
lonel in the Army; a ſtout and dili- 
gent Officer; and was by the King, 

3 | | | 


after his Return, made a Baron, Lord 
Arundel of Trerice, in Memory of his 
Father's Service, and his own eminent 
Behaviour throughout the War) main- 
tain*d, and defended the ſame to the 
laſt Extremity. . ü 
From the Time that the King was 


brought to Holmby, and whilſt he 


ſtay'd there, he was afflicted with the 
ſame Preſſures concerning the Church, 
which had diſquieted him at Newca- 
tie; the Parliament not remitting any 


of their Inſolencies in their Demands : 


All which was imputed to the Preſby- 
terians, who were thought to exerciſe 
the whole Power, and begun to give 
Orders for the lefſening their great 


Charge by diſbanding ſome Troops of 


their Army, and ſending others for 
Ireland; which they made no doubt 
ſpeedily to reduce; and declar*d, That 
they would then diſband all Armies, 


that the Kingdom might be govern'd 


by the known Laws. | 
This Temper in the Houſes raiſed 

another Spirit in the Army; which 

did nejther like the Preſbyterian Go- 


vernment that they ſaw ready to be 


ſettled in the Church, nor that the 
Parliament ſhould ſo abſolutely diſpoſe 
of them, by whom they had gotten 
Power to do all they had done; and 
Cromwell, who had the ſole Influence 
upon the Army, under-hand made 
them petition the Houſes againſt any 
Thing that was done contrary to his 
Opinion. He himſelf, and his Offi- 
cers, took upon them to preach and 
pray publickly to their Troops; and 
admitted few or no Chaplains in the 
Army, but ſuch as bitterly inveighed 
againſt the Preſbyterian Government, 
as more tyrannical than Epiſcopacy; 
and the Common Soldiers as well as 
Officers, did not only pray and preach 


among themſelves, but went up into 


the Pulpits in all Churches, and 
preached to the People; who quickly 
became inſpired with the ſame Spirit; 
Women as well as Men taking upon 
them to pray and 2 3 which 
made as great a Noiſe and Confuſion 
in all Opinions concerning Religion, 
as there was in the Civil Government 

of the Statez ſcarce any Man being 


ſuffer'd to be called in Queſtion for 


delivering any Opinion in Religion, 
by ſpeaking or writing, how pro- 
E ä 
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phane, Heretical and Blaſphemous ſo- 
ever it was; Which they ſaid, was to 
reftrain the Spirit. 

Liberty of Conſcience was now the 
common Argument and Quarrel, 
* whilſt the Preſbyterian Party proceeded 
with equal Bitterneſs againſt the ſeve- 
ral Sects as Enemies to all Godlineſs, 
as they had done, and ſtill continued 
to do, againſt the Prelatical Party ; ; 


and finding themſelves ſuperior in the 


two Houſes, little doubted, by their 


Authority and Power there, to be able 
to reform the Army, and to new mo- 
del it again which they would, no 
doubt, have attempted, if it had not 


x God to have taken away the 


Earl of Eſſex ſome Months before 
this; who died without being ſenſible 
of Sickneſs, in a Time when he might 
have been able to have undone much 


of the Miſchief he had formerly 
wrought; to which he had great In- 


clinationsz and had Indignation e- 
nough for the Indignities himſelf had 
receiy*d from the ungrateful Parlia- 
ment, 
and Deteſtation of the Ruin he ſaw 


like to befal the King, and the ran F | 
1 


dom. And it is very probable, con 

dering the preſent Temper of-the City 
at that Time, and of the two Houſes, 
he might, if he had liv'd, have given 
ſome Check to the Rage and Fury 


that then prevail'd. But God would 


not ſuffer a Man, who, out of the 
Pride and Vanity of his Nature, rather 
than the Wickedneſs of his Heart, 
had been made an Inſtrument of ſo 
much Miſchief, to have any Share in 
ſo glorious a Work; T hough his 


Conſtitution, and Temper, might 
very well incline him to the Lethar- 


gick Indiſpoſition of which he died; 
yet it was loudly ſaid by many of his 
Friends, That he was poiſon d. 
Sure it is that Cromwell and his 
Party (for he was now declar'd Head 
of the Army, though Fairfax conti- 
nued General in Name) were wonder- 
fully exalted with his Death; he being 
the only Perſon whoſe Credit and In- 


tereſt they fear'd, without any Eſteem 


of his Perſon. 

And now, that they might more 
ſubſtantially enter into Diſpute, and 
Competition with the Parliament, and 
go a Share with them in ſettling. the 


and wonderful Apprehenſion, 
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Kingdom (as they call'd it) the Army 


erected a kind of Parliament among 
themſelves. 
Time of the Defeat of the King's Ar- 


They had, from the 


my, and when they had no more E- 


nemy to contend with in the Field, 


and after they had purged their Army 


of all thoſe inconvenient Officers, of 


whoſe entire Submiſſion and Obedi- 
ence to all their Dictates, they had 
not Confidence, ſet aſide, in effect, 


their Self-denying Ordinance, and gor 


their principal Officers of the Army, 
and others of their Friends, whoſe 
Principles they well knew, to be elect- 
ed Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in, their Places who were dead, 
or who had been compelPd by them 
for adhering to the King. By this 


means, Fairfax himſelf, Treton, Har- 


riſon, and many others of the Inde- 
pendents, Officers, and Gentlemen, 
of the ſeveral Counties, who were 
tranſported with new Fancies in Re- 
ligion, and, were cailed by a new 
Name, Fanaticks, fate in the Houſe 
of Commons; notwithſtanding all 


which, the Preſbyterians ſtill carried 


it. 


But about tn This ; the ade 7 


might be upon a nearer Level wit 


the Parliament, the Army made 


Choice of a Number of ſuch Officers 


as they liked; which they called the 
General's Council of Officers; who 
were to reſemble the Houſe of Peers; 
and the Common Soldiers made Choice 
of three or four of each Regiment, 
moſt Corporals or Serjeants, few or 
none above the Degree of an Enſign, 


who were call'd Agitators, and were 


to be as a Houſe of Commons to the 
Council of Officers. Theſe two Re- 
preſentatives met ſeverally, and conſi- 
der'd of all the Acts and Orders made 
by the Parliament towards ſettling the 
Kingdom, and towards reforming, di- 
viding or diſbanding the Army: And, 
upon mutual Meſſages and Conferen- 
ces between each other, they reſolv'd 


in the firſt Place, and declar'd, That. 


they <vould not be divided or diſbanded, 
before their full Arrears were paid, 
and before full Proviſion was made for 
Liberty of Conſcience; which, they 


ſaid, was the Ground of the Quarret, | 


and for which ſo many of their Friends 
Lives had been left, ſo much of their 
| 9 ow 
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own Blood had been ſpilt; and that bi- 
therto there was ſo little Security pro- 
vided in that Point, that there was a 
greater Perſecution now againſt religious 
and godly Men, than ever had been in 
the King's Government, when the Bi- 
ſhops were their Judges. £4" 

This Manner of Proceeding by the 
Soldiers, but . eſpecially the General 
ſeeming to be of their Mind, troubled 
the Parliament; yet they reſolv'd not 
to ſuffer their Counſels to be cenſured, 
or their Actions controuled, by thoſe 
who were retained by them, and who 
liv'd upon their pay. And therefore, 
after many | high Expreſſions againſt 
the Preſumption of ſeveral Officers and 
Soldiers, they declar*d, That whoſoe- 
ver ſhould refuſe, being commanaed, to 
engage himſelf in the Service of Ireland, 
ſhould be diſbanded. The Army was 
reſolv'd not to be ſubdued in their firſt 


ſo declared Reſolution, and fell into a 


direct and high Mutiny, and calPd 
for the Arrears of Pay due to them 
which they knew where and how to 
levy for themſelves; nor could they 
be in any Degree appeas'd, till the 
Declaration that the Parliament had 
made againſt them, was raſed out of 
the Journal Book of both Houſes, and 
a Months Pay ſent to him; nor were 
they ſatisfied with all this, but talked 
very loud, That they knew how to make 
themſelves as conſiderable as the Parlia- 
ment, and where to have their Service 


better valued, and rewarded ; which ſo 


frighted thoſe at Meſiminſter, that they 
appo nted a Committee of Lords and 
Commons, whereof ſome were very 
acceptable to the Army, to go to 
them, and to treat with a Committee 
choſen of the Officers of the Army, 
upon the beſt Expedients that might 
be applied to the compoſing theſe 


Diſtempers. Now the Army thought 


itſelf upon a Level with the Parlia- 
ment, when they had a Committee of 
the one, authoriſed to treat with a 
Committee of the other; which like- 
wiſe raiſed the Spirits of Fairfax, who 
had never thought of oppoſing or diſ- 
obeying the Parliament; and diſpoſed 


him to more Concurrence with the 


impetuous Humour of the Army, 
when he ſaw it was ſo much complyed 
with and ſubmitted to by all Men. 


Cromwell, hitherto, carried himſelf 


2429 


with that rare Diſſimulation (in which 


ſure he was a very great Maſter) that 


he ſeem'd exceedingly incenſed againſt 
this Inſolence of the Soldiers; was ſtill 


in the Houſe of Commons when „ 


ſuch Addreſſes were made; and in- 
veighed bitterly againſt the Preſump- 
tion, and had been the Cauſe of the 


Commitment of ſome of the Officers. 
He propoſed, That the General might 


be ſent down to the Army; who, he 
laid, Would conjure down this mutinous 
Spirit quickly ; and he was ſo eaſily 


believ*d, that he himſelf was ſent once 


or twice to compoſe the Army; where 


after he had ſtay*d two or three Days, 
he would again return to the Houſe, 


and complain heavily of the great Li- 
cenſe that was got into the Army; that, 


fer his wn Part, by the Artifice of his 


Enemies, and of thoſe who deſired that the 
Nation ſhould be again imbrew'd in 
Blood, he was rendered ſo . odious unto 
them, that they had a Purpoſe to kill 
him, if, upon ſome diſcovery made to 
him, he had not eſcaped out of their 


Hands, And in theſe, and the like 


Diſcourſes, when he ſpake of the Na- 
tion's being to be involv'd in new 
Troubles, he would weep bitterly, 
and appear the moſt afflicted Man in 


the World with the Senſe of the Cala- 


mities which were like to enſue, But, 
as many of the wiſer Sort had long 
diſcover*d his wicked Intentions, ſo 
his Hypocrily could not longer be con- 
ceaPd. The moſt active Officers and 
Agitators were known to be his own 
Creatures, and ſuch who neither did, 


nor would do, any Thing but by his 
Direction. So that it was privately re- 


ſolv'd by the principal Perſons of the 
Houſe of Commons, that when he 
came the next Day into the Houſe, 


which he ſeldom omitted to do, they 
would ſend him to the Tower; pre- 


ſuming, that if they had once fever'd 
his Perſon from the Army, they ſnould 
eaſily reduce it to its former Temper- 
and Obedience, For they had not the 
leaſt Jealouſy of the General Fairfax, 
whom they knew to be a perfect Preſ- 
bvterian in his Judgment; and that 
Cromwell had the aſcendent over him 
purely by his Diſſimulation, and Pre- 


tence of Conſcience and Sincerity. 
There is no doubt Fairfax, did not 


then, nor long after, believe, that the 


4 * | 1 other 
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This Purpo ; 
of Cromwell, could not be carried ſo 


as 14 Ile Hiitory of the Rebellion 


other had thaſe wicked Deſigns in his 


| Heart againſt the King, or the leaſt 


Imagination of diſobeying the Parlia- 
ment. F ; | 
ſe of ſeizing the Perſon 


ſecretly, but that he had notice of it; 
and the very next Morning after he 


ſo much lamented his deſperate Mis- 


fortune in- having loſt all Reputation 
and Credit, and Authority in the Ar- 
my, and that his Life would be in 
danger if he were with it, when the 
Houſe expected every Minute. his Pre- 


| fence; they were inform'd that he. was 
meet out of the Town by break of Day, 


with one Servant only, an the Way to 
the Army; where he had appointed a 
Rendezvous of ſame Regiments of the 
Horſe, and whence he writ a Letter 
to the Houſe of Commons, That have 
ing the Night before receiv'd a Leiter 
from ſome Officers of bis own Regiment, 
that the Fealouſy the Troops had con- 
ceiv*d of him, amd of bis Want of 


| Kindneſs towards them, was much a- 


Salad, ſo that they belieu'd, if he would 


Go quickly preſent with them, they would 
in a fbort Time by bis Aduice be re- 


claim d; upon this be mads all the Haſte 
he. chu; and did find that the Soldiers 
had been abuſed by Mifinformation ; 


aA nd that be boped to diſcover the Foun- 
_ tain from whence it ſprung ; and in the 
mean. Time deſired that the General, and 


the other Officers in the Houſe, and fuch 
as remain d about the Toten, might be 
Preſently ſaut to their Quarters; and 
that he believ*d it would be very neceſ- 


ſary in end to theSuppreffx of the late 
Dit empers, and for the Prevention of 


the like for the Time ta come, that there 


might be a general Rendezvous of the 


Army ; of which he General would loſt 


conſider, when be came down ; which 
| be wiſhed might be baften'd. It was 


now to no Purpoſe to diſcover what 
they had formerly intended, or that 
they had any Jealouſy of a Perſon who 
was out of their Reach; and ſo they 
expected a better Conjuncture; and in 
few Days after, the General and the 
other Officers left the Town, and 
went to their Quarters. | ba 

The fame Morning that Cromwell 
left London, Cornet Joyce, who was 
one of the Agitators in the Army, a 


Taylor, a Fellow who had two * 


three Vears before ſerv'd in a very in- 


ferior Employment in Mr. Hollis's 


Houſe; came with a Squadron of 
fifty Horſe to Holmby, where the King 


was, about the break of Day; and 


without any Interruption by the Guard 


of Horſe or Foot which waited there, 


came with two. or three more, and 
knock'd at the King's Chamber- Door, 
and ſaid, He muſt preſently ſpeak with 


the King. His Majeſty, ſurprized 
with the Manner of it, roſe out of his 


Bed; and, half drefsd, cauſed the _ 
Door to be open'd, which he knew 


otherwiſe would be quickly broken 


open; they who waited in the Cham- 


ber being Perſons of whom he had 
little Knowledge, and lefs Confidence, 
As ſoon as the Door was open'd, 
Foyce, and two or three more, came 
into the Chamber, with their Hats off, 


and Piſtols in their Hands. Joyce told 


the King, That be mußt go with him. 
His Majeſty. afked, Mbiiber ? he an- 
ſwer'd, To the Army. The King aſk- 
ed him, Where the Army was ? Joyce 


ſaid, They would carry him to the Place 


where it was.” His Majeſty aſked, By 
fa, Authority they came? Foyce an- 


ſwer'd, By this's and ſhew'd him his 


Piſtol ; and deſir'd his Majeſty, That 


he would cauſe himſelf 0 be dreſs'd, 


becauſe it was neceſſary they ſhould make 
Haſte. | Spit”: 
None of the other Soldiers ſpoke a 


Word; and Feyce, ſaving the Blunt- 
neſs and Poſitiveneſs of the few Words 


he ſpoke, behaved himſelf not rudely. 
The King ſaid, He could not fir before 


De ſpoke with the Committee to whom he 


had been deli ver d, and who were truſted 
by the Parliament; and ſo appointed 


ane of thoſe who waited upon him o cal! 


them. The Committee had been as 


much furprized with the Noiſe as the 


King had been, and quickly came to 


his Chamber, and afked Foyce, Whe- 
ther he had any Orders from the Par- 


lament ? he ſaid, No. From the Gene- 
ral? No. What Authority be came by? 
to which he made no other Anſwer 
than he had made to the King, and 


held up his Piſtol. They ſaid, They 
would write to the Parliament to know 


their Pleaſure 3 Foyce ſaid, They might 
do ſo, but the King muſt preſently go 


with bim. Colonel Brown had ſent 
for ſome of the Troops who were ap- 
4 pPeoointed 
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pointed for the King's Guard, but 
they came not; he ſpoke then, with 
the Officer who commanded thoſe 
who. were at that Time upon the 
Guard, and found that they would 
make no Reſiſtance; So that after 
the King had made all the Delays he 
conveniently could, without giving 
them Cauſe to believe that he was re- 
ſolv'd not to have gone, which had 
been to no Purpoſe, and after he had 
broken his Faſt, he went into his 
Coach, attended by the few Servants 
who were put about him, and went 
whither Cornet Joyce would conduct 
him; there being no Part of the Ar- 
my known to be within twenty Miles 
of Holmby at that Time; and that 
which adminiſter'd moſt Caufe of Ap- 
prehen ſion, was, that thoſe Officers 


who were of the Guard, declar'd,. 


That the Squadron which was command- 
ed by Joyce, conſaſted nat of Soldiers of 
ane Regiment, but were Men of ſeveral 
 Troaps, and ſeveral Regiments, drawn 
| together under bim, who was not the 
proper Officer ; 1a that the King did in 
truth believe, that their Purpaſe was 
to carry him to ſome Place where they 
might more conveniently murder him. 
The Committee gave Notice to the 
Parliament of what had paſſed, with 
all the Circumſtances; and it was re- 
ceiv'd with all imaginable Conſterna- 
tion; nor could any body imagine 
What the Purpoſe and Reſolution was. 
Nor were they at the more Eaſe, or 
in any Degree pleaſed with the Ac- 
count they receiv'd from the General 


_ himſelf; who by his Letter, inform'd 
them, That the Soldiers at Holmby 


had brought the King from theuce ; and 
that bis Majeſty lay the next Night at 


Colonel Montague's Houſe, and would 


ze the next Day at New- Market: 
The Ground thereof was from an Appre- 
henficn of ſome Strength gather*'d. ta 
force the King from thence; whereupon 
he bad ſent Colonel Whaley's Regiment 
io meet the King. He proteſted, That 
his Remove was without his Conſent, or 
of the Officers about him, or of the Body 
| of the Army, and without their Deſire, 
or Privity : 
for the Security of his Maj eſty's Perſon 
from Danger; and aſſured the Parlia- 
ment, That the whole Army endeavuaur'd 


Peace, and were far from oppoſing Preſ- 


That he wauld take Care 
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byjery, ar affecting Iadependency, or 
from any Purpoſe to maintain a licen- 
tious Freedam in Religion, or the In- 
tereſt of any particular Party, but were 
reſolvꝰd is leave the alſolute Determina- 
tion of all ta the Parliament. 
It was upon the 3d of Fuze that the 
King was taken from Helmby by Cor- 
net Fayce, well nigh a full Year after 


he had deliver'd himſelf to the Scots at 


Newark; in all which Time, the Ar- 
* had been at leiſure to contrive all 
Ways to free itſelf from the Servitude 
of the Parliament, whilſt the Preſby- 
terians hbeliev'd, that in fpight of a 
few factious independed cers, it 


was entirely at their Devotion, and 


could never prove diſobedient to their 
Commands; and thoſe few wiſe Men, 

who diſcern'd the foul Deſigns of thoſe 

Officers, and by what Degrees they 
ſtole the Hearts and Affections of the 
Soldiers, had not Credit enough to be 
believ'd by their own Party. The 

Joynt Confidence of the unanimous Af- 
fection of the City of Landon to all 
their Purpoſes, made them deſpiſe all 
Oppoſition; but now, when they ſaw 
the King taken out of their Hands in 


this Manner, and with theſe Circum- 


ſtances; they found all their Meaſures 
broke by which they had form'd all 
their Counſels. And as this Letter 
from the General adminiſter'd too 
much cauſe of Jealouſy of what was to 
ſucceed, ſo a poſitive Informatien a- 
bout the ſame Time by many Officers, 
confirm'd by a Letter which the Lord 
Mayor of London had receiv'd, that 
the whole Army was upon its March, 
and would be in London the next Day 


by Noon, ſo diſtracted them, that 


they appear'd beſides themſelves: 
However, they voted, That the Hlas- 
ſes ſhould fit all the next Day, bein 

Sunday; aud that Mr. Marſhal hou 

be there to pray for them: That the 
Commilice of Safety ſhould ſit up all that 
Night ta couſider what was ta be done: 
That the Lines of Communication ſhould 
be ſtrongly guarded, and all the Train'd- 
Bands, of London. ſhould be drawn to- 
gether upon pain of Death. All Shops 
were ſhut up, and ſuch a general Con- 


fuſion over all the Town, and in the 


Faces of all Men, as if the Army:had 
already enter'd the Town. The Par- 
liament writ a Letter to the General, 

; 1 deſiring 
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deſiring him, That no Part of the Ar- 
my might come within five and twenty 
Miles of London; and that the King's 
Perſon might be deliver'd to the former 
. Commiſſioners, who had attended upon 
his Majeſty at Holmby ; and that Co- 
lonel Roſſiter, and his Regiment, might 
be appointed for the Guard of bis Per- 
ſon, The General return'd for An- 
ſwer, That the Army was come to St. 
Albans before the Deſire of the Parlia- 
ment came to his Hands; but that, in 
Obedience io their Commands, he would 


advance no farther ; and defir'd that a 
Month's Pay might preſently be ſent for 


the Army, In which they deferr'd 
not to gratify them; though as to the 
Delivery of the King to the former 
' Commiſſioners, no other Anſwer was 
return'd, than, That they might refs 
aſſured, that all Care ſhould be taken 
| * bis Majeſty's Security. | 

From that Time both Cromwell and 
Ireton appeared in the Council of Of- 
ficers, which they had never before 
done; and their Expoſtulations with 
the Parliament, begun to be more 
briſk, and contumacious than they had 
been. The King found himſelf at 
New-marketattended by greater Troops 
and ſuperior Officers; ſo that he was 
preſently freed from any Subjection to 


Mr. Joyce; which was no ſmall Satis- 


faction to him; and they who were 
about him appeared Men of better 
Breeding than the former, and paid 
bis Majeſty all the Reſpect imagina- 


ble, and ſeemed to defire to pleaſe 


him in all things. All Reſtraint was 
taken of from Perſons reſorting to 
him, and he ſaw every Day the Faces 
of many who were grateful to him; 

and he no ſooner deſired that ſome of 
his Chaplains might have leave to at- 
tend upon him for his Devotion, but 
it was yielded to, and they who were 
named by him (who were Dr. Sheldon, 


Dr. Morley, Dr. Sanderſon, and Dr. 


Hammond) were preſently ſent, and 


gave their Attendance, and perform- 


ed their Function at the ordinary 
Hours, in their accuſtomed Formali- 
ties; all Perſons who had a mind to 
it, being ſuffered to be preſent, to his 
Majeſty's infinite Satisfaction; who 
begun to believe that the Army was 
not ſo much his Enemy as it was re- 
ported to be: And the Army had 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


ſent an Addreſs to him full of Proc: 
teſtation of Duty, and beſoughr him, 


That he would be content, for ſome Timp, 
to refide among them, until the Aff:irs 


of the Kingdom were put into ſuch a 
Poſture, as he might Find all Things to 
his own Content, and Security ; which 


they infinitely deſired to ſee as aſſoon as 
might be; and to that Purpoſe made 
daily Inſtances to the Parliament. 
In the mean time his Majeſty ſate 


ſtill, or remov*d to ſuch Places as 


were moſt convenient for the March 
of the Army; being in all Places as 


well provided for, and accommodated, | 


as he had uſed to be in any Progreſs ; 


the beſt Gentlemen of the ſeveral Coun- 


ties through which he paſſed, daily re- 
ſorted to him, without Diſtinction; 
he was attended by ſome of his old 


truſty Servants in the Places neareſt 


his Perſon ; and that which gave him 
moſt Encouragement to believe that 


they meant well, was, that in the 


Army's Addreſs to the Parliament, 


they deſired, That Care might be taken 


for ſettling the King*s Rights, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Profeſſions they had 


made in their Declaration; and that the 


| Royal Party might be treated with 


more Candour, and leſs Rigour ; and 


many good Officers who had ſerved 
his Majeſty faithfully, were civilly re- 


ceived by the Officers of the Army, 
and lived quietly in their Quarters, 
which they could not do any where 
elſe ; which raiſed a great Reputation 
to the Army, throughout the King- 
dom, and as much Reproach upon the 
Parliament. | go 

The Parliament at this Time had 
recovered its Spirit, when they ſaw 
the Army did not march nearer to- 
wards them, and not only ſtopped at 
St. Albans, but was drawn back to a 
farther Diſtance ; which perſwaded 
them, that their General was diſpleaſed 
with the former Advance; and fo 
they proceeded with all Paſſion and 
Vigour, againſt thoſe principal O#- 
cers, who, they knew, contrived all 
theſe Proceedings. They publiſhed 
Declarations to the Kingdom, That 
they defired to hring the Ring in Honour 


to” his Parliament; which ws their 


Bufineſs from the Beginning, and that 


he cas detained Prifaner againſt his 
Will in the Army; and that they bad 
| | great 
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| great Reaſon to apprebend the Safety of 


his Perſon. The Army, on the other 


hand, declared, That his Majeſty was 


neither Priſoner, nor detained againſt 
his Will, and appealed to his Majeſty 
himſelf, and to all his Friends, who 
ad Liberty to repair to him, whether 


be had not more Liberty, and was not. 


treated with more Reſpect, fince be came 
into. the Army, than he had been at 
Holmby, or during the Time be re- 
_—_ in thoſe Places, and with that 

etinue that the Parliament had ap- 
pointed © 5 


devoted to the Parliament, and in- 
cenſed againſt the Army; and ſeem'd 
reſolute, not only with their Train*d- 
bands and Auxiliary Regiments to aſ- 
ſiſt, and defend the Parliament, but 
appointed ſome of the old Officers 
who had ſerv*d under the Earl of Eſſex, 
and had been disbanded under the 
new Model, as Waller, Maſſey, and 
others, to liſt new Forces; towards 
which there was not like to be want 
of Men out of their old Forces, and 
ſuch of the King's as would be glad of 
the Employment. There was nothing 
they did really fear ſo much, as that 
the Army would make a firm Con- 
junction with the King, and unite with 
his Party, of which there was ſo. much 


ſhew z and many unskilful Men, who 


a wiſbed it, bragg'd too much; and 
therefore the Parliament ſent a Com- 
inittee to his . with, an Ad- 
dreſs of another Style than they had 
lately uſed, with many Profeſſions of 
Duty, and declaring, That if he was 
not, in all Reſpetts, treated as be ought 
to be, and as he deſtred, it was not 
their Fault, who deſired he might be at 
full Liberty, and do what be would; 
hoping that the King would have 
been induced to defire to come to 
London, and to make complaint of 
the Army's having taken him from 
Holmby ; by which they believed the 
King's Party would be diſabuſed, and 
withdraw their Hopes of any good from 
the Army; and then, they thought, 
they ſhould be hard enough fer them, 
The King was in great duubt how 


to carry himſelf ; he thought himſelf 
ſo barbarouſly uſed by the Presbyte- 
rians, and had ſo ill 
yo 


an Opinion of 


all the principal Perſons who govern'd 
them, that he had no mind to put 
himſelf into their Hands. On the 
other Side, he was far from being ſa- 
tisfied with the Army's good Inten- 
tions Wards him; and though many 
of his Friends were ſuffered to reſort 
to him, hey found that their being 
long about him, would not be accept- 
able; and though the Officers and 
Soldiers appeared, for the moſt part, 
civil to him, they were all at leaſt as 
vigilant, as the former Guards had 


been; ſo that he could not, without 
The City ſeemed very unanimouſly 


great Difficulty, have got from them 
if he had deſired it. Fairfax had been 


with him, and kiſſed his Hand, and 


made ſuch Profeſſions as he could well 
utter; which was with no Advantage 
in the Delivery; his Authority was of 
no uie, becauſe he reſigned himſelf 
entirely to Cromwell; who had been, 
and Ireton likewiſe, with the King, 


without either of them offering to 


kiſs his Hand; otherwiſe, they be- 


haved themſelves with good Manners 
towards him. His Majeſty uſed all 


the Addreſs he could towards them 
to draw ſome Promiſe from them, bur 


they were ſo reſerv'd, and ſtood fo _ 
much upon their Guard, and uſed fo fe 


Words, that nothing could be con- 
cluded from what they ſaid, "The 


Perſons who reſorted to his Majeſty, 


and brought Advices from others who 


durſt not yet offer to come themſelves, _ 
t ſeveral Opinions to him; 


brou | 
ſome thinking the Army would deal 
ſincerely with his Majeſty, others ex- 
pecting no better from them than they 


afterwards performed ; ſo that the 


King well concluded that he would 
neither reject the Parliament Addreſſes 
by any neglect, nor diſoblige the Army 
by appearing, to have Jealouſy of them, 


or deſire to be out of their Hands; 


which he could hardly have effected, 
if he had known a better Place to 
have reſorted to. So he deſired both 
Parties, To haſten their Conſultations, 
that the Kingdom might enjoy Peace 


and Happineſs; in which he ſhould not 
be without a Share, and he would pray 


to God to bring this to paſs as ſoon as 
was poſſible. _ OS og” 
The News of the King's being in 
the Army, of his Freedom in the Ex- 
33 8 PR erciſe 


4.46 pe FHiftory of the Rebellion 


erciſe of his Religion, which he had 
been ſo long without, and that ſome 
of his Servants, with whom he was 
well pleaſed, had Liberty to attend 
upon him, made every Body abroad, 
as well as thoſe at home, hope well ; 
and the King himſelf writ to the 
Queen, as if he thought his Condition 
much better than it had beer among 
the Scots. Sir John Berkley after his 
Surrender of Exeter, and the ſpend- 


jag his ſix Months -allow'd by the 


Articles to ſollicit his Affairs where he 
would, had tranſported himſelf into 
France, and waited upon the Queen 
at Paris, being ſtill a menial Servant 
to her Majeſty, and having a Friend 
in that Court that govern'd, and lov'd 


him better than any body elſe did. 


As ſoon as the Reports came thither 
of the King's being with the Army, 
he repeated many Diſcourſes he had 
held with the Officers of the Army, 
whilſt they treated with him of the 
Delivery of Exeter; how he had told 
them, Upon how ſlippery Ground they 
flood ; that the Parliament, <vhen they 
had ſerved their Turn, would diſmiſs 
them with Reproach, and give them very 
ſmall Rewards for the great Service they 
had done for them ; that they ſhould do 
ell, 7 to think of a ſafe Re- 
treat, which could be no where but under 


: the Protection of the King; «hoby their 


Courage was brought very low ; and if 
they raiſed him again, be muſt owe it 
all to them, and his Poſterity, as well as 
himſelf, and all bis Party, muſt for 
ever acknowledge it; by which they 
would raiſe their Fortunes, as well as 
their Fame, to the greateſt Degree Men 
could aim at; which he faid, made 
- fuch an Impreſſion upon this and that 


Officer, whom he named, that they 


told him at parting, that, hey ſhould, 


never forget what he had ſaid to them; 


und that they already bbſerved, that 
every Day produced ſamewhai that would 
put them in Mind of it, In a Word, 
he had foretold all that was ſince come to 
daſs, and he was moſt confident, that, 
F be wvere now with them, he ſhould be 
welcome, and have Credit enough to 
bring them to Reaſon, and to do the King 


great Service; and offered without any 


Delay, to make the Journey. The 
Queen believ'd All he faid ; and they 
who did not, were very willing he 


ſhould make the Experiment ; for he 
that lov'd him beſt, was very willing 
to be without him; and ſo receiving 
the Queen's Letter of Recommenda- 
tion ot him to the King, who knew 
him very little, and that little, not 


without ſome Prejudice, he left Paris, 


and made all poſſible haſte into Z-g- 
land. Jobn Aſpburnham, who was 
driven from the King by the Scots at- 
ter he had conducted his Majeſty to 
them, had tranſported himſelf into 
France, and was at this Time reſid- 
ing in Roan; having found, upon his 
Addreſs to the Queen at Paris upon 
his firft Arrival, that his Abode in 


ſome other Place would no? be ungrate- 


ful ro her Majeſty, and to he remov'd 
to Roan; where he had the Socięty of 
many who had ſerv'd the King in the 
moſt eminent Qualifications. When 
he heard where the King was, and 
that there was not the ſame Reſtraint 
that had been formerly, he reſolved to 
make an Adventure to wait on him; 
having no Reaſon to doubt but thar 
his Preſence would be very acceptable 
to the King; and though the other 
Envoy from Paris, and he did not 
make their Journey into England to- 
gether, nor had the leaſt Communi- 


. catibn with each other; being in Truth 


of ſeveral Parties and Purpoſes, yet 
they arrived there, and at the Army; 
near the ſame Time, be 
Berkley firſt applied himſelf to thoſe 
ſubordinate Officers with whom he had 
ſome Acquaintance at Exeter, and 
they informing their Superiors of his 
Arrival, and Application, they were 
well pleaſed that he was come. They 
were well acquainted with his Talent, 
and knew his Foible, that, by flattering 
and commending, they might govern 


him; and that there was no Danger 


of any deep Deſign from his Contri- 
vance ; and ſo they permitted him free- 
ly to attend the King, about whoſe 


Perſon he had no Title or Relation, 


which requir'd any conſtant waiting 
upon him. ” 
 Aſhtburnham had, by ſome Friends, 

a Recommendation both to Croinwell, 
and Jreton, who knew the Credit he 
had with the King, and that his Ma- 
jeſty would be very well pleaſed to 
have his Attendance, and look upon 
it as a Teſtimony of their Reſpect to 


: him. 


was an implacable Enemy to the Scots, 
and no Friend to the other Preſby- 
. terians, and though he had ſome or- 
dinary Craft in infinuating, he was 
of no deep or pieręing Judgment to 
diſcover what was not unwarily ex- 
poſed, and a free Speaker of what he 
imagin'd ; ſo they likewiſe left him 
at Liberty to repair to the King; and 
theſe two Gentlemen came near. about 
the ſame Time to his Majeſty, when 
the Army was drawing together, with 
a purpoſe, which was not yet pub- 
lifſh*d, of marching to London; 


Places which were more N for 
that Purpoſe. 
They were both velcome to his 
Majeſty, the one bringing a ſpecial 
Recommendation from the Queen, 
and to make himſelf the more valua- 
able, aſſuring his Majeſty, That be 
was ſent for by the Officers of the Army, 
as one they would trust, and that they 
had receiv'd him with open Arms; and, 
without any Scruple, gave him leave to 
wait upon him: The other needed 
no Recommendation, the King's own 
Inclinations diſpoſing him to be very 
gracious to him ; and ſo his Majeſty 
wiſh*d them 70 correſpond with each o. 
ther, and to converſe with his ſeveral 
Friends, who did not yet think fit to reſort 
to him; and to receive their Advice; 
_ to diſcover as much as they could of the 
Intentions of both Parties, and impart 


what ch fit to the King, till, upon a 


farther Diſcovery, his Majeſty might 
better judge what to do. Theſe were 
the two principal Agents, upoh whoſe 
Information and Advice, his Majeſty 
principally depended; though Tha 
rarely conferr'd together with the 
ſame Perſons, and never with any of 
the Officers, who pretended. nor to 
truſt one another enough to ſpeak 
with that Freedom before each women 
is they would to one of them; and 


their Acquaintance among the Officers 


not being principally with the ſame 
Men, their Informations and Advices 
were often very different; ind more 
perplexed than inform'd his Majeity. 
The very high Conteſts between the 
Parliament and the Army, in which 
neither Side could be perſwaded to 


yield to the other, or abate any of 


S * 
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him. They knew likewiſe that he 


his 
Majeſty being ſtill quartered in thoſe. 


24s 
their Aſperity, made many prudent 


Men believe that both Sides would; 


in the end, be willing ro make he 
King the, Umpire; which neither of 
them ever intended to do- The Par- 
liament thought that their Name and 


Authority, which had carried them 


through ſo great Undertakings, and 
reduced the whole Kingdom to their 
Obedience, could not be overpower'd 
by their own Army, raiſed and paid by 
themſelves; and to whoſe Dictates the 
People would never ſubmit. They 
thought the King's Preſence amongſt 
them, gave them all their preſent Repu- 
tation; and were not without Appre- 
henſion; that the Ambition of ſome of 
the Officers, and their Malice to the 
Parliament, when they ſaw that they 
could obtain their Ends no other 
Way, might diſpoſe them to an en- 
tire Conjunction with the King's Party 

and Intereſt; and then, all the Penal- 

ties of Treaſon, Rebellion, and Treſ- . 

paſſes, muſt be diſcharged at their 
coſt; and therefore they labour?d by 
all the publick' and private- Means 


they could, to perſwade the King to 
on his being detain'd Priſoner by the 


Army againſt his Will, or to with- 
pos himſelf by ſome Way from 


them, and repair to #hiteball; and, 


in either of thoſe Caſes, they did not 
doubt, firſt, to divide the Army (for 
they (till believ'd the General firm to 


them) and by Degrees to bring them to 


Reaſon, and to be diſbanded, as many 
as were not neceſſaty for the Service 
of Ireland; and then, having the King 
to themſelves, and all his Party being 
obnoxious to thoſe Penalties for their 


Delinquenty, they ſhould be well able, 


by gratifying ſome of the greateſt Per- 


45 of the Nobility with Immunity 


and Indemnity, to ſettle the Govern- 
ment in ſuch a Manner; as to be well 
recompenſed for all the Adventures 
they had en and Hazards they had 
run. 

On the 0 Hand; the Army had : 
no dread of the- Authority and Power 


of the Parliament; which they. knew. 


had been ſo far proſtituted, that it had 
loſt- moſt of his Reverence with the - 
People. But it had great Apprehen- 
ſion, that, by its Conjunction witli 
the City, it might indeed recover 


Credit with the Kingdom, and with: 
hold 


BY 


hold the Pay of the Army, and there- 


by make ſome Diviſion amongſt them; 


and if the Perſon of the King ſhould 
be likewiſe with them, and thereby 
his Party ſhould likewiſe joyn with 


them, they ſhould be to begin their 
Work again, or to make their Peace 


with thoſe who were as much provok- 
ed by them as the King himſelf had 


been. And therefore they were ſenſi- 


ble that they enjoy'd a preſent Benefit 
by the King's being with them, and 


by their treating him with the out- 
_ ward Reſpe& that was due to his Ma- 


jeſty, and the Civilities they made 
Profeſſion of towards all his Party, 


and the Permiſſion of his Chaplains, 


and other Servants, to reſort to him; 
and cultivated all theſe Artifices with 


great Addreſs, ſuppreſſing, or diſ- 


countenancing the Tyranny of the 
Preſbyterians in the Country Commit- 


tees, and all ether Places, where they 


exerciſed notable Rigour againſt all 


thoſe who had been of the King's 
Party, or not enough of theirs (tor 
Neuters found no Excuſe for being of 
no Party) when they found it fit to 

make any, luſty Declaration againſt 


the Parliament, and exclaim again 
their tyrannical Proceedings againſt 


the Army, they always inſerted ſome- 


what that might look like Candour 


and Tenderneſs towards the King's 


Party, complain'd of the Affront and 
Indignity done to the Army by the Par- 
liament's, not obſerving the Articles 
which had been made upon the Surren- 
der of Garriſons, but proceeding againſt 
thoſe on whoſe Behalf thoſe Articles 
were made, with more Severity than 


das agreeable to Juſtice, and to the 
Intention of the Articles; whereby the 


Honour and Faith of the Army ſulfer'd, 


and was complain'd of; all which, 


they ſaid, bey would have remedied. 
Whereupon many hoped that they 
ſhould be excufed from making any 


Compoſitions, and entertain'd ſuch o- 


ther Imaginations as pleaſed them- 


ſelves, and the other Party well liked; 


knowing they could demolith all thoſe 

Structures as ſoon as they receiv'd no 
enefit by themſelves. 
The King had, during the Time he 


ſtay'd at Holmby, writ to the Houſe 


of Peers, that his Children might have 
leave to come to him, and to reſide 
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for ſome Time with "wh From the 


Time that Oxford had been ſurren- 
der'd, upon which the Duke of York 
had fallen into their Hands, for they 
would by no Means admit that he 
ſhould have liberty ro go to ſuch 
Place as the King ſhould direct, which 
was very earneſtly preſſed, and inſiſt- 
ed on by the Lords of the Council 


there, as long as they could; but ap- 
pointed their Committee to receive 


him with all Reſpect, and bring him 


to London; from that Time, I ſay, 


the Duke of Zork was committed to 


the Care of the Earl of Nortbumber- 
land, together with the Duke of Glo- 


ceſter, and the Princeſs, who had been 


by the King left under the Tuition of 


the Counteſs of Derſet, but from the 


Death of that Counteſs, the Parlia- 


ment had preſumed, that they might 
be fure to keep them in their Power, 


to put them into the Cuſtody of the 


Lady Vere, an old Lady much in 
their Fayour, butnot atall ambitious of 
that Charge, though there was a com- 


petent Allowance aſſign'd for their 


Support. They were now remov' d 


from her, and placed altogether with 
the Earl of Northumberland, who re- 


ceiv'd, and treated them, in all Re- 


ſpects, as was ſuitable to their Birth, 


and his own Duty; but could give 
them no more Liberty to go abroad, 
than he was, in his Inſtructions from 
the Parliament, permitted to do; and 


they had abſolutely refuſed to gratify 


the King in that Particular; of which 


he no ſooner took notice to Fairfax, 


than he writ a Letter to the Parlia- 


ment, That the King much defir'd to 


have the Sight and Company of his 
Children; and that if they might not 
be allow'd te be longer with him, that 
at leaſt they might dine with him; and 
he ſent them Word that, on ſuch a 


Day, the King, who attended the M. 
tion of the Army, and was quarter d! 
only where they pleaſed, would dine at 


Maidenhead. There his Children 
met him, to his infinite Content and 


Joy; and he being to quarter and ſtay 


ſome Time at Caverſbam, a Houſe of 
the Lord Craven's near Reading, his 


Children were likewiſe ſuffer'd to go 


thither, and remain'd with him two 
Days; which was the greateſt Satis- 


faction the King could receive; and 
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thereceiving whereof, heimputed tothe 
Civility of the General, and the good 
Diſpoſition of the Army ; which made 


ſo much the more Impreſſion upon 


him, in that he had never made any 
one Propoſition in which he had been 
gratified, where the Preſbyterian Spi- 
rit had Power to deny it. 
In the Houſe of Commons, which 
was now the Scene of all the Action 
that diſpleaſed and incenſed the Army, 


they were wholly guided by Hollis, 


and Stapleton, Lewis, and Glyn, who 
had been very popular and notorious 
from the beginning, and by Waller 
and Maſſey, and Brown, who had 
ſerv'd in Commands in the Army, 
and perform'd at fome Times very 
ſignal Service, and were exceedingly 
belov'd in the City, and two or three 
others who follow'd their Dictates, 
and were ſubſcrvient to their Direc- 


tions. Theſe were all Men of Parts, 


Intereſt, and ſignal Courage, and did 
not only heartily abhor the Intentions 
which they diſcern'd the Army to 


have, and that it was wholly to be 


| diſpoſed according to the Deſigns of 
Cromwell, but had likewiſedeclar*dAni- 
moſities againſt the Perſons of the moſt 
active and powerful Officers; as Hollis 
had one Day, upon a very hot Debate 
in the Houſe, and ſome rude Expreſ- 
ſions that fell from Ireton, perſwaded 
him to walk out of the Houſe with 
him, and then told him, That be 
ſhould preſently go over the Water and 
 feht with bim. Treton replying, His 
Conſcience would not ſuffer him to fight 
a Duel: Hollis, in a Choler, pulled 
him by the Noſe; telling him, F bia 
| Conſcience would keep him from giving 
Men Satisfaction, it ſhould kegp him from 
provoking them. This Affront to the 
third Perſon of the Army, and to a 
Man of the moſt viruleht, malicious, 
and revengeful Nature of all the Pack, 
to incenſed the whole Party, that they 
were reſolv'd one Way or other to be 
rid of him, who had that Power in the 
Houſe, and that Reputation abroad, 
that when he could fiot abſolutely 
controul their Deſigns, he did ſo ob- 
ſtruct them, that they could tiot ad- 
vance to any Concluſion,  _ _ 
They reſorted therefore to an Fxpe- 
dient, which, they had obſerv'd, by 
the Conduct of thoſe very Men again 
131 5 1 


whom they meant to apply it; had 


brought to paſs all that they had de- 


fired; and in the Council of Officers; 
prepared an Impeachment of High 


| Treaſon in general Terms againſt Mr. 


Hollis, and the Perſons mention'd be- 


fore, and others; to the Number of 


eleven Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. This Impeachment twelve 
Officers of the Army, Colonels, Lieu- 
tenant Colonels, Majors, and Cap- 
tains, preſented to the Houſe; and 

within few Days after, when they ſaw 
the ſame Members ſtill inveigh againſt 
and arraign their Proceedings, the Ge- 
neral and Officers writ a Letter to the 
Houſe, That they would appoint fi 
Perſons on their and the Kingdom*s Be- 
half, to make good the Charge againſt 
thoſe Members whom they had accuſed ; 
and that they defired, that thoſe Mem- 
bers impeach'd might be forthwith ſuſ- 


pended from fitting in the Houſe, fince it 


could not be thought fit that the ſame 
Perſons who had ſo much injured and 


Provoked the Army, ſhould Jit Fudges of 


their own Actions. This was an Arrow 
that the Houſe of Commons did not 
expect would have been ſhot out of 


that Quiver z and though they were un- 
ſpeakably diſmay*d and diſtracted with 


this Preſumption, they anſwer*d po- 
finvely, That they neither would, nor 
could, ſequeſter thoſe Members from the 
Houſe, who had never ſaid or done any 
Thing in the Houſe worthy of Cenſure; 
till Proof were made of ſuch Particu- 
lars as might render them gnilty, But 


the Officers of the Army reply'd, 


That they could prove them guilty of 
ſuch Prattices in the Houſe, that it 
would be juſt in the Houſe 10 ſuſpend 
them; and therefore they muſt preſs, 
and inſiſt upon the ſuſpending at least of 
thoſe accuſed Members from being preſent 
in the Houſe, where they flood im- 
peach'd, and without this, they ſaid; 
the Army would not be ſatisfied, Howe- 
ver, the Houſe of Commons ſeem'd ſtill 
reſolute, the accuſed Members them 
ſelves; who beſt knew their Temper, 
thougat it ſafer for them to retire; 
and by fotbearing to appear in the 
Houſe, to allay the Heat of the pre- 
r 267 I 

Upon this ſb palpable Declenſion 
of Spirit in the Houſe; the Army 
ſeem'd much quieter, and reſolv'd to 
-& ſet 
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ſet other Agents on their Work, that 
they might not appear too buſy and 


— 


active in their own Concernment. It 
is very true that the City, upon whoſe 
Influence the Parliament much de- 
pended, appear'd now entirely Preſ- 
byterian; the Court of Aldermen, 


and Common Council, conſiſted chief- 


ly of Men of that Spirit; the Militia 


of the City was committed to Com- 


miſſioners carefully and factiouſſy cho- 


ſen of that Party; all thoſe of ano- 


ther Temper having been put out of 


thoſe Truſts, at or about the Time 


that the King was deliver'd up by the 


Scots, when the Officers of the Army 


were content that the Preſbyterians 
ſhould believe, that the whole Power 
of the Kingdom was in them; and 
that they might ſettle what Govern- 
ment they pleas'd: If there remain'd 


any Perſons in any of thoſe Employ- 
ments in the City, it was by their 
Diſſimulation, and pretending to have 
other Affections; 


were notorious to be of any other 


Faction in Religion, had been put 
out; and liv'd as neglected and dif- 


countenanced Men; who ſeem'd ra- 


ther to depend upon the Clemency 


and Indulgence of the State, for their 


particular Liberty in the Exerciſe of 


that Religion they adhered to, than to 
have any Hope or Ambition to be a- 
gain admitted into any ſhare, or part 
in the Government: Yet, after all 
this Diſſimulation, Cromwell and Ire- 
ton well knew, that the Multitude of 
inferior People were at their D.ſpoſal, 


and would appear in any Conjuncture 
they ſhould think convenient; and 
that many Aldermen and ſubſtantial 


Citizens were quiet, and appear'd not 
to contradict or oppoſe the Preſbyte- 


rians, only by their Directions; and 


would be ready upon their call. And 
now, when they ſaw thoſe leading 
Men, ' who had govern'd the Parlia- 
ment, proſecuted by the Army, and 


that they forbore to come to the 


Houſe, there flock'd together great 
Numbers of the loweſt, and moſt in- 
ferior People, to the Parliament, with 
Petitions of ſeveral Natures, both 
with Reference to Religion, and to Ci 


vil Government; with the Noiſe and 
Clamour whereof, the Parliament was 


io offended and diſturbed, that they 


moſt of thoſe who 


Inſolence: 
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made an Ordinance, That it ſhould be 


Criminal to gather, and ſollicit the Sub- 


ſcriptions of Hands to Petitions. But 


this Order ſo offended all Parties, 
that they were compell'd, within two 
Days, to revoke it, and to leave all 
Men to their natural Liberty; Whilft 

this Confuſion was in the City and 
Parliament, the Commiſſioners, which 
had been fent to the Army to treat 
with the Officers, had no better Suc- 
ceſs; but return'd with the poſitive 
and declared Reſolution of the Army, 
That a Declaration ſhould be publiſhd by 
the Parliament again the coming in of 
Foreign Force : For they apprehend- 
ed, or rather were willing that the 
People thould apprehend, a new Com- 
bination by the Scots: That the Pay 
of the Army ſhould: be put into a conſtant 
Courſe, and all Perſons who had re- 
ceiv'd Money, ſhould be called to an Ac- 
count: That the Militia of London 
ſbould be put into the Hands of Perſons 
well affected, and thoſe who had been 
formerly truſted: That all Perſons im- 
priſon'd for pretended Miſdemeanours, 
by Order of Parliament, or their Com- 


miltees, might be ſet at Liberty; and, 


if upon Trial they ſhould be found inno- 
cent, that they might have good Repara- 
tion. And they particularly mention'd 


Fobn Lilburn, Overton, and other A- 


nabaptiſts, and Fanaticks, who had 
been committed by the Parliament for 
many ſeditious Meetings, under Pre- 
tence of Exerciſe of their Religion, 
and many inſolent Actions againſt the 
Government. Upon the Report of 
theſe Demands, the Parliament grew 


more enraged; and voted, That the 


O 


yielding to the Army in theſe Particu— 


lars, would be againſt their Honour, 
and their Intereſt, and deſtructive 10 
their Privileges, with many Expreſ- 
ſions againſt their Preſumption, and 
Yet, when a new Rabble 
of Petitioners demanded, with loud 
Cries, moſt of the ſame Things, they 
were willing to compound with them 
and conſented, that the Militia of the 
City of London ſhould be put into fuch 
Hands as the Army ſhould deſire. 
The Militia of the City had been 

in the Beginning of May, ſhortly at- 
ter the King's being brought to Holm- 
by, ſettled with the Confent, and up- 
on the Deſire, of the Common 1 8512 
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cil, by Ordinance of Parliament, in 


the Hands of Commiſſioners, who 


were generally of the Preſbyterian Par- 


ty, they who were of other Inclina- 


tions being removed; and, as is ſaid 
before, ſeemed not diſpleaſed at their 


Diſgrace; and now, when upon the 
Declaration and Demands of the Army, 


ſeconded by clamorous Petitions, they 
ſaw this Ordinance reverſed, in July, 
without ſo much as conſulting with 
the Common Council according to 


Cuſtom, the City was exceedingly _ 


ſtartled, and ſaid, That if the impe- 
rious Command of the Army, could pre- 
vail with the Parliament to reverſe ſuch 


an Ordinance as that of the Militia, 


they had Reaſon to apprehend they might 
as well repeal the other wa wr 
the Security of Money, or for the Pur- 


chaſe of Biſhops and Church Lands, or 


whatſoever elſe that was the proper Se- 
curity of the Subject. And therefore 
they cauſed a Petition to be prepared 
in the Name of the City, to be pre- 


| ſented by the two Sheriffs, and others 


deputed by the Common Council to 


that Purpoſe. But, before they were 


ready, many thouſands, Apprentices 


and young Citizens, brought Petitions 


to the Parliament; in which they ſaid, 
That the Command of the Militia of the 


City was the Birth-right of the City, 


and belonged to them by ſeveral Charters 
which had been confirm d in Parliament; 
for Defence whereof, they ſaid they had 
ventured their Lives as far and as 
frankly as the Army had done; and there- 


| fore, they deſired that the Ordinance of 
Parliament of the fourth of May, which 


had paſſed. with their Conſent, might 


ed their Petition to the Houſe of 
Peers, who immediately revoked 
their . late Ordinance. of July, and 
confirm'd their former of May, and 
ſent it down to the Commons for 


their Conſent, who durſt not deny 


their Concurrence z the Apprentices 
behaving themſelves ſo inſolently, that 


they would ſcarce ſuffer the Door of 


the Houſe of Commons to be ſhut, and 

ſome of them went into the Houſe. 
And in this Manner the Ordinance 

was reverſed that had been made at 


the Deſire of the Army, and the other 


of May, ratified and confirm'd; which 
was no ſooner done than the Parlia- 
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They firſt preſent- 


ment adjourn'd till Friday, that they 
might have two or three Days to con- 
ſider how they ſhould behave them- 
ſelves, and prevent the like Violences 
hereafrer. The Army had quickly 


| Notice of theſe extraordinaty Proceed- 


ings, and the General writ a very 
ſharp Letter to the Parliament from 
Bedford; in which he put them in 
Mind, How civily the Army had com- 


plied with their Defire, by removing 10 


a greater Diſtance, upon Preſumption 
that their own Authority would bade 
been able to have ſecured them from any 
Rudeneſs, and Violence of the People; 
which it was now evident it could not 
do, by the unparallelPd Violation of all 
their Privileges, on the Monday before, 
by a Mulltitude from the City, which 
had been encouraged by ſeveral Common 
Council Men, and other Citizens in Au- 
thority; which was an Aft ſo prodigious 
and horrid, as muſt diſſolve all Govern- 
ment, if not ſeverely and exemplarily 
That the Army looked upon 
themſelves as accountable to the King- 
dom, if this unheard of Outrage, by 
which the Peace and Settlement of the 


Nation, and the Relief of Ireland, 


had been ſo notoriouſly - interrupted, 
ſhould not be ftriftly examined, and 
Fuſtice ſpeedily done upon the Offenders. 
Upon Friday, to which both Houſes 
had adjourn'd, the Members came to- 
gether in as full Numbers as they had 
uſed to meet, there being above one 
hundred 'and forty of the Houſe of 
Commons; but, after they had fate 
fome Time in Expectation of their 
Speaker, they were inform'd that he 
was gone out of the Town early that 
Morning; and they obſerv'd that Sir 
Henry Vane, and ſome few other 
Members who uſed to concur with 
him, were likewiſe abſent. The 
Houle of Peers found likewiſe that the 
Earl of Mancheſter, their Speaker, 
had withdrawn himfelf, together with 
the Ear] of Northumberland, and ſome 


other Lords; but the major Part {till 


remain'd there, full of Indignation a- 
gainſt thoſe who were abſent, and who 
they all concluded were gone to the 


Army. Hereupon both Houſes choſe 


new Speakers; who accepted the Of- 
fice; and the Commons preſently 
voted, That the eleven Members who 
ſtood impeach'd by. the Army, and _ 
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diſcontinued coming to the Houſe, ſhould 
preſently appear and take their Places. 


They made an Ordinance of Parlia- 
ment, by which a Committee of Safe- 
ty was appointed to joyn with the City 


Militia, and had Authority to raite 
Men for the Defence of the Parlia- 
ment; which they appear'd ſo vigo- 


_ rouſly reſolv d on, that no Man in the. 


Houſes, or in the City, ſeem'd to in- 
tend any thing elſe. The News of 
this rouſed up the Army, and the Ge 


neral preſently ſent a good Party of 


Horſe into Windſor, and diced 


himſelf to Uxbridge, and appointed a 
general Rendezvous for the whole Ar- 


my upon Houn ſlow. Heath, within two 
Days; when and where there appear'd 
twenty thouſand Foot and Horſe, 


with a Train of Artillery, and all 


other Proviſions proportionable to 
ſuch an Army. 
As ſoon as the Rendezvous was ap- 


pointed at Hounflow Heath, at the ſame 


Time the King removed to Hampton- 


Court, which was prepared, and put 


into as good Order for his Reception, 
as could have been done in the beſt 
The Houſes ſeemed for ſome 
Time to retain their Spirit and Vigour, 
and the City talked of liſting Men, 
and defending themſelves, and not ſuf- 
tering the Army to approach nearer to 
them; but, when they knew the Day 
of he Rendezvous, thoſe in both 
Houſes who had been too weak to 


carry any thing, and ſo had looked 
on whilſt ſuch Votes were paſſed as 


they liked not and could nor oppoſe, 
now when their Friend the Army was 
ſo near, recover'd their Spirits, and 


talked very loud; and perſwaded the 


reſt, To think in Time of making their 


Fe with the Army, that could not be 
withſtood. And tne City grew every 
Day more appalled, irrefolute, and 
confounded, one Man propoſing this, 


and another ſomewhat contrary to that, 


like Men amazed and diſtracted. When 


the Army met upon Hounflow- Heath 


at their Rendezvous, the Speakers of 
both Houſes, who had privately before 


met with the chief Officers of the 


Army, appeared there with their 
Maces, and ſuch other Members as 
accompanied them; complaining to 


the General, That they had not Free- 
dom at Weſtminſter, but were in Dan- 


5 


and of the Army 


| Officers thereof, was very apparent 
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ger of their Lives by the Tumults; and 
appealed to the Army for their Pro. 
tection, | 

This looked like anew Act of Pro- 
vidence to vindicate the Army from 
all Reproaches, and to juſtify them 
in all they had done, as abſolutely 
done for the Preſervation of the Par- 
liament and Kingdom. If this had 
been a Retreat of Sir Harry Vane and 
ſome other diſcontented Men, who 


were known to be Independents, and 


Fanaticks in their 1 ing in Religion, 

action, who being 
no longer able to oppoſe the Wiſdom 
of the Farliament, had fled to their 
Friends for Protection from Juſtice, 
they would have got no Reputation, 
nor the Army been thought the better 
of for their Company; but neither of 


the Speakers were ever look'd upon as 


inclined to the Army; Lentball was 
generally believ'd to have no Ma- 
lice towards the King, and not to be 
without good Inclinations to the 
Church; and the Earl of Mancheſter, 
who was Speaker of the Houle of 
Peers, was known to have all the 
Prejudice imaginable againſt Cromwell; 
and had formerly accuſed him of Want 
of Duty to the Parliament; and the 
other nated him above all Men, and 
deſired to have taken away his Life. 


The Earl of Mancheſter, and the Earl 


of Warwick, were the two Pillars of 
the Preſbyterian Party; and that they 
two, with the Earl of Northumberland, 
and ſome other of the Lords, and 
ſome of the Commons, who had ap- 


pear'd to diſapprove all the Proceed- 


ings of the Army, ſhould now joyn 


with Sir Harry Vane, and appeal to 
the Army for Protection, with that 
Formality as if they had brought the 
whole Parliament with them, and had 
been entirely driven and forced away 
by the City, appear'd to be ſo very 
ſtupendous a Thing, that it is not to 
this Day underſtood otherwiſe, than 
that they were reſolv'd to have their 
particular Shares in the Treaty, which 
they believ'd the chief Officers of the 
Army to have near concluded with the 
King. For that they never intended 

to put the whole Power into the 
Hands of the Army, nor had any 
Kindneſs to, or Confidence in, the 
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by their Catriage and Behaviour after, 
as well as beforez and if they had con- 
tinued together, conſidering how 
much the City was deveted to them, 
it is probable that the Army would 
not have uſed any Force ; which 
might have receiv*d a fatal Repulſe; 
but that ſome good Compromiſe might 
have been made by the Interpoſition 
of the King. But this Schiſm carried 
all the Reputation and Authority to 
the Army, and left none in the Par- 
liament; for though it preſently ap- 
pear'd, that the Number of thoſe who 
left the Houſes was ſmall in Compa - 
riſon of thoſe who remain'd behind, 
and who proceeded with the ſame Vi- 
gour in declaring againft the Army, 
and the City ſeem'd as reſolute in put- 
ting themſelves into a Poſture, and 


* for their Defence, all their 


orks and Fortifications being ſtill 
entire, ſo that they might have put 
the Army to great Trouble, if they 
had ſteadily purſued their Reſolutions 
(which they did not yet in any Degree 
ſeem to decline) yet this Rent made 
all the accuſed Members, who were 
the Men of Parts and Reputation to 
conduct their Counſels, to withdraw 
themſelves upon the Aſtoniſnment; 
ſome concealing themſelves, till they 
had Opportunity to make their Peace, 
and others withdrawing and tranſport- 
ing themſelves beyond the Seas, where- 


of Stapleton died at Calais as ſoon as 


he landed; and was denied burial, 
upon Imagination that he had died of 


the Plague: Others remain'd a long 


Time beyond the Seas; and, though 
they long after return'd, never were 
receiy*d into any Truſt in thoſe Times, 
nor in Truth concurr'd, or acted in 
the publick Affairs, but retired to 
their own Eſtates, and liv'd privately. 


The chief Officers of the Army re- 
and the 


ceiv'd the two Speakers, 
Members who accompanied them, as 
ſo many Angels ſent from Heaven for 


their good; and paid them all the Re- 


ſpect imaginable, and profeſſed all 


Submiſſion. to them, as to the Parlia- 


ment of England; and declar'd, That 
they would re-eſtabliſh them in their full 
Power, or periſh in the Attempt; took: 
very particular Care for their Accom- 
modations, before the General; and 
aſſign'd a Guard to wait upon them 
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for their Security; acquainted them 
with all their Conſultations; and would 
not preſume to reſolve any Thing 
without their Approbation: And 
they had too much Modeſty to think 
they could do amiſs, who had proſ- 
per*d ſo much in all their Undertak- 
ings. No Time was loſt in purſui 
their Reſolution to eſtabliſh the Par- 
hament again at Veſtminſter; and find- 
ing that the reſt of the Members con- 
tinued ſtill to fit there with the ſame 
Formality, and that the City did not 
abate any of their Spirit, they, ſeem'd 
to make a Halt, and to remain quiet, 
in Expectation of a better Underſtand- 
ing between them, upon the Meſſages. 
they every Day ſent to the Lord Mayor, 
and Aldermen, and Common Council 
(for of thoſe at Weſtminſter they too 
no Notice) and quarter'd their Army 
about Brentford, Hounflow; Twitten= 
ham, and the adjacent Villages, with- 
out reſtraining any Proviſions, which 
every Day according to Cuſtom were 
carried to London, or doing the leaft 
Action that might diſoblige or diſpleaſe 
the City; the Army being in truth 
under ſo excellent Diſcipline, that no 
body could complain of any Damage 
ſuſtain'd by them, or any Provocation 
by Word or Deed. However, in this 
Calm, they ſent over Colonel Rains- 
Borough with a Brigade of Horſe and 


Foot, and Cannon, at Hampton Court, 


to poſſeſs Sonthwark, and thoſe Works 
which ſecured that End of London- 
Bridge; which he did with ſo little 
Noiſe, that in one Night's March, he 
found himſelf Maſter without any Op- 
poſition, not only of the Borough of 
Southwark, but of all the Works and 
Forts which were to defend it; the 
Soldiers within ſhaking Hands with 
; thoſe without, and refuſing to obey. 
their Officers which were to command 
them: So that the City, without 
knowing that any ſuch Thing was in 
Agitation, found in the Morning that 
all that Avenue to the Town was pol- 
ſeſſed by the Enemy; whom they 
were providing to reſiſt on the other 
Side, being as confident of this that 
they had loſt, as of any Gate of the 
e 
6 This ſtruck them dead; and put an 


End to all their Conſultation for De- 


into 


fence; and put other Thoughts 
| | | their 
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their Heads, how they might pacify 
thoſe whom they had ſo much offend- 
ed and provoked ; and how they 
might preſerve their City from Plun- 
der, and the Fury of an enraged Ar- 
my. They who had ever been of the 
Army Party, and of late had ſhut them- 
ſelves up, and not dared to walk the 
Streets for fear of the People, came 
now confidently amongſt them, and 
mingled in their Councils; declared, 
That the King and the Army were now 
agreed in all Particulars, and that both 
Houſes were now with the Army, and 
had preſented themſelves to the King ; 
fo that to oppoſe the Army, would be to 
oppoſe the King and Parliament, and to 
incenſe them as much as the Army. 
Upon ſuch confident Diſcourſes and 
Inſinuations from thoſe with whom 
they would not have converſed, or 
given the leaſt Credit to, three Days 
before, or rather upon the Confuſion 
and general Diſtraction they were in, 
they ſent fix Aldermen and ſix Com- 
moners to the General; who lamented 
and complain'd, That the City ſhould 
be ſuſpected, that had never ated any 
Thing again the Parliament; and 
therefore they defired him to forbear do- 
ing any Thing that might be the Occaſion 
of a new War. But the General little 
conſider'd this Meſſage, and gave leſs 
Countenance to the Meſſengers ; but 
continued his flow Marches towards 
the City: Whereupon they ſent an 
honourable Meſſage to him, That 


ince they underſtood that the Reaſon of 


his March ſo near London, was to re- 
tore, and ſettle the Members (the 
Lords and Commons) of Parliament 
to the Liberty and Privilege of fitting 
ſecurely in their ſeveral Houſes (to 
which the City would contribute all 
in their Power and Service) hey prayed 


him, with all Submiſſion, that he would 


be pleaſed to ſend ſuch a Guard of Horſe 
and Foot as he thought to be fuſſicient 


For that Purpoſe ;. and that the Ports 


and all Paſſages ſhould be open to them ; 
and they ſhould do any Thing elſe that his 
Excellency would command. To which 
he made no other Anſwer, but That he 
would have all the Forts of the Weſt 
ide of the City to be deliver'd imme- 
diately to him; thoſe of the other Side 
being already, as is ſaid, in the Hands 
of Rainſborough and his other Officers. 


they did, was callin 
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The Common Council, that ſate Day 
and Night, upon the Receipt of this 


Meſſage, without any Pauſe return'd, 


That they would humbly ſubmit to his 
Command; and that new, under Al- © 
mighty God, they did rely only upon his 
Excellency's honourable Word for their 
Protection and Security. And ſo they 
cauſed their Militia to be forthwith 
drawn off from the Line, as well as 
out of the Forts, ' with all their Cannon- 
and Ordnance ; and the General ap- 
pointed a better Guard to both. Ar 
Hyde- Park the Mayor and Aldermen 
met him, and humbly congratulated 
his Arrivalz and beſought him, te 
excuſe what they had, out of their 
good Meaning and Deſire of Peace, 


done amiſs; and as a Teſtimony of 


their Affection and Duty, the Mayor, 
on the Behalf of the City, preſented a 
great Gold Cup to the General ; which 


he ſullenly refus'd to receive, and, 


with very little Ceremony, difmiſſed 
them. | | 

Hle himſelf waited upon the two 
Speakers, and conducted them, and 
their Members to the ſeveral Houſes, 
where the other Members were- then 
fitting : Even in the Inſtant when 


the Revolters as they had called them, 


enter*d into the Houſes, the old Speak- 


ers aſſumed their Places again, and en- 


ter*d upon their Buſineſs as if there had 
been no Separation. The firſt Thing 

g in the General 
in both Houſes, and making him a 
large Acknowledgment in the Name 
of each Houſe, of the great Favours he 
had done to them; they thanked him 
for the Protection he had given to their 
Perſons, and his Vindication of the 
Privileges of the Parliament. They 
then voted, All that had been done by 
themſelves in going to the Army, and in 
reſiding there, and all that had been 
done by the Army, to be well and lato- 
fully done; as, ſome Time after, they 
allo voted, That all that had been done 


in the Houſes fince their Departure, 


was againſt Law, and Privilege of 
Parliament, invalid and void: Then 
they adjourn'd to the next Day, with- 
out queſtioning or puniſhing any Mem- 
ber who had acted there. 

The Army of Horſe, Foot, and 


Cannon, marched the next Day thro” 


the City (which, upon the Defire of 
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the Parliament, undertook forthwith 
ro ſupply an hundred thouſand Pounds 
for the Payment of the Army) with- 
out the leaſt Diſorder, or doing the 
leaſt Damage to any Perſon, or giving 
any diſreſpective Word to any Man: 
By which they attained the Reputation 
of being in excellent Diſcipline, and 
that both Officers and Soldiers were 
Men of extraordinary Temper and So- 
briety. So they marched over London 
Bridge into Southwark, and to thoſe 
Quarters to which they were afſign'd 
ſome Regiments were quarter*d in 
Weſtminſter, the Strand, and Holborn, 
under Pretence of being a Guard to 
the Parliament, but intended as a 
Guard upon the City. The General's 
head*Quarters were at Chelſea, and the 
reſt of the Army quarter*d between 
Hampton-Court and London, that the 
King might be well look'd to; and 
the Council of Officers and Agitators, 
ſate conſtantly, and formally, at Ful. 
ham and Putney, to provide that no 
other Settlement ſhould be made for 
the Government of the Kingdom than 
what they ſhould well approve. _. 
Whilſt theſe Things were thus agi- 
tated between the Army and the Par- 
liament and the City, the King en- 
joyed himſelf at Hampton- Court, much 
more to his Content than he had of 
late; the Reſpects of the chief Officers 
of the Army ſeeming much greater 
than they had been; Cromwell himſelf 


came oftner to him, and had longer 


Conferences with him; talked with 
more Openneſs to Mr. Afburnham 
than he had done, and appear'd more 
chearful. 
repaired to his Majeſty of thoſe who 
had ſerv'd him; with whom he con- 
ferr*d without Reſervation ; and the Ci- 
tizens flock'd thither as they had uſed 
to do at the End of a Progreſs, when 


the King had been ſome Months ab- 


ſent from London: But that which 
pleaſed his Majeſty moſt, was, that 
his Children were permitted to come 
to him, in whom he took great De- 


light. They were all at the Earl of 


 Northumberland's Houſe, at Sion, 
from the Time the King came to 
Hampton-Court, and had Liberty to 
attend his Majeſty when he pleaſed ; 
fo that ſometimes he ſent for them to 
come to Hampton-Court, and ſome- 
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times he went to them to Sion; which 


gave him great Satisfaction. 
In this Converſation, as if his Ma- 
jeſty had foreſeen all that befel him 


afterwards, and which at that Time 


ſure he did not ſuſpect, he took great 
Care to inſtruct his Children how to 
behave themſelves if the worſt ſhould 
befall him that the worſt of his Ene- 
mies did contrive or wiſh; and, That 
they ſhould preſerve unſhaken their Af 
fettion and Duty to the Prince their Bro- 
ther, The Duke of Tork was then a- 
bout fourteen Years of Age; and ſo 
capable of any Information or Inſtruc- 
tion the King thought fit to give 
him. His Majeſty told him, That he 
looked upon himſelf as in the Hands and 
Diſpoſal of the Army, and that the Par- 


liament had no mere Power to do bim 


good or harm, than as the Army ſhould 
direct or permit; and that he knew not, 


in all this Time he had been with them, 


what he might promiſe himſelf from thoſe 
Officers of the Army at whoſe Devotion 
it was: That he hoped well, yet with © 


much Doubt and Fear ;, and therefore he 


gave him this general Direction and 
Command, that if there appear d any 


ſuch Alteration in the Affection of the 


Army, that they reſtrain'd him from the 
Liberty he then enjoy'd of ſeeing his 
Children, or ſuffer'd not his Friends to 


reſort to him with that Freedom that 


they enjoyed at preſent, he might conclude 
they would ſhortly uſe him worſe, and 


that he ſhould not be long out of a Pri- 


ſon; and therefore that from the Time 
he di ſcover'd ſuch. an Alteration, . he 
fhould bethink himſelf how he might 
make an Eſcape out of their Power, 
and tranſport himſelf beyond the Seas. 


The Place he recommended to him, 


-was Holland ; where he preſum'd his 
Siſter would receive him very kindly, 
and that the Prince of Orange her 
Huſband would be well pleaſed with 
it, though, poſſibly, the States might 
reſtrain him from making thoſe Ex- 
preſſions of his Affection, his own Incli- 
nations prompted him to. He wiſhed 
him to think always of this, as a Thing 
poſſible to fall.out, and ſo ſpake fre- 
quently to him of it, and of the Cir- 
.cumſtances and Cautions which were 
neceſſary to attend it. | 


The Princeſs Elizabeth was not 8 


bove a Year or two younger than the 
3 Duke 


Wo. | | 
Duke, a Lady of excellent Parts, 
great Obſervation, and an early Un- 
derſtanding.; which the King diſ- 
cern'd, by the Account ſhe gave him 
both of Things and Perſons, upon the 
Experience ſhe had had of both. His 
Majeſty enjoyn'd her, Upon the wor 
that could befall him, never to be diſ- 
poſed of in Marriage without the Con- 
ſent and Approbation of the Queen her 
Mother, and the Prince her Brother ; 
and always to perform all Duty and O- 


bedience to both thoſe, and to obey the 


Queen in all Things, except in Matters 
of Religion; in which he commanded 


her, upon his Bleſſing, never to bearken 


or conſent to ber; but to continue firm 
in that Religion fhe had heen inſtructed 


and educated in, what Diſcountenance 


and Ruin forver might befal the poor 
Church, at that Time under ſo ſevere 
Proſecution. © 


The Duke of Gloceſter was very 


young, being at that Time not above 


ſeven Years old, and fo might well be 


thought incapable of retaining that 
Advice and Injunction, which in truth 
ever after made ſo deep Impreſſion in 
him. After. he had given him all the 
Advice he thought convenient, in the 


Matter of Religion, and commanded 


him poſitively, Never to be per ſwaded 
or threaten*d out of the Religion of the 
Church, in which he haped be would be 
cell inſtructed, and for the Purity and 
Integrity whereof, he bid him remember. 
that he had his Father's Teſtimony, and 
Authority z his Majeſty told him, That 


his Infancy, aud the Tenderneſs of bis 


Years, might perſwade ſome Men to 
| hope and believe, that he might be made 
an. Inſtrument, and Property, to ad- 
vance their wicked Deſigns ; and if they 
ſhould take away his Life, they might, 


poſſibly, the better to attain their own 


Ends, make him King; that under bim, 
whilft his Age would not permit bim to 
judge, and act for himſelf, they might 


remove many Obſtruttions which lay in 


their May: And form and unite their 
Councils; and then they would deſtroy 
Bim too. But he commanded him, upon 
| his Bleſſing, never to forget what he 
ſaid to him upon this Occaſion, nor 10 


accept, or ſuffer himſelf to be made 


King, whilſt either of his e'der Brothers 
liv'd, in what Part of the World ſoe- 
ver they ſhould be: That he ſhould re- 
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member that the Prince bis Brother wa; 


to ſucceed him by the Laws of Cod and 


Man; and, if be ſhould mifcarry, that | 


the Duke of York was to ſucceed in the 
Jame Right; and therefore that be 
Should be ſure never to be made uſe of to 


interrupt, or diſturb either of their 


Rights; which would in the End turn 


to his own Deſtruttion. And this Diſ- 


courſe the King reiterated to him, as 
often as he had Liberty to ſee him, 
with all the Earneſtneſs, and Paſſion 
he could expreſs; which was ſo fixed 
in his Memory that he never forgot it. 
In this Manner, and with theſe 
kind of Reflections, the King made 
uſe of the Liberty he enjoy'd 3 and 
conſider'd as well, what Remedies to 
apply to the worſt that could fall, out, 
as to careſs the Officers of the Army, 


in order to the Improvement of his 
Condition; of which he was not yet in 


deſpair; the chief Officers, and all the 
Heads of that Party, looking upon it 
as their wiſeſt Policy to cheriſh the 
King's Hopes by the Liberty they 
gave him, and by a very flowing 
Courteſy towards all who had been of 
his Party; whoſe Expectation, and 
good Word, and Teſtimony, they 
tound did them much good. both in 
the City and the Country. 
The Marquis of Ormond had, by 
ſpecial Command and Order from the 
King whilſt he was with the Scots at 
Newcaſtle, deliver'd up the City of 
Dublin to the Parliament, after the 
Iriſb had ſo infamouſly broken the 
Peace they had made with the King, 
and brought their whole Army before 
Dublin to beſiege it; by which he was 
reduced to thoſe Streights, that he had 


no other Election than to deliver it to 


the Iriſb, or to the Parliament; of 


which his Majeſty being inform'd, 


determin'd, he ſhould give it to the 


Parliament; which he did, with full 
Conditions for all thoſe who had ſerv'd 
his Majeſty ;, and fo tranſported him- 
ſelf into England, and, from London, : 
preſented himſelf to the King at 
Hampton- Court; who receiv*d him 
with extraordinary Grace, as a Perſon 


who had ſerv'd him with great Zeal 


and Fidelity, and with the moſt uni- 
verſal Teſtimony of all good Men 
that any Man could receive. | 
There was at this Time a new Fac- 

- | tion 
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tion grown up in the Army, which 


were either by their own Denomina- 
tion, or with their own Conſent, cal- 
led Levellers; who ſpeke inſolently 
and confidently againſt the King and 
Parliament, and the great Officers of 
the Army; and profeſſed as great Ma- 
lice againſt all the Lords, as againſt 
the King; and declared, That all 
Degrees of Men ſhould be levelPd, and 
an Equality ſhould be eſtabliſi*d, both in 
Titles and Eſtates, throughout the King- 
dom. Whether the raiſing this Spirit 
was a piece of Cromwel/s ordinary 
Witchcraft, in order to ſome of his 
Deſigns, or whether it grew amongſt 
thoſe Tares which had been ſowed in 


that Confuſion, certain it is, it gave 


him real Trouble at laſt, but the pre- 


ſent Uſe he made of it was, that, up- 
on the licentious Diſcourſe of that 


kind, which ſome Soldiers upon the 
Guard uſually made, the Guard upon 
the King's Perſon was doubled: A 


Reſtraint put upon the great Reſort of 


People who came to ſee the King; 
and all pretended to be for his Secu- 
rity, and to prevent any Violence that 
might be attempted upon his Lite 


which they ſeem'd to apprehend and 


deteſt. In the mean Time they nei- 
ther hinder'd his Majeſty from riding 
abroad to take the Air, nor from do- 
ing any Thing he had a Mind to, 
nor reſtrain'd thoſe who waited upon 
him in his Bed-Chamber, nor his 
Chaplains from performing their Func- 
tions; though towards all theſe was 
leſs Civility exerciſed than had been; 
and the Guards which waited neareſt, 


were more rude, and more Noiſe at 


unſeaſonable Hours than they had been 
accuſtom'd to do; the Captain who 
commanded them, Colonel Whaley, 
being a Man of. a rough and brutal 
Temper, ' who had offer*d great Vio- 
lence to his Nature, when he appear'd 
to exerciſe any Civility and good 
Manners. The King, every Day, 
receiv'd little Billets or Letters, ſe- 
cretly convey*d to him without any 
Name, which advertiſed him of wick- 
ed Deſigns againſt his Life, and ſome 
of them adviſed him to make an E- 
ſcape, and repair ſecretly into the Ci- 
ty, wizere he ſhould be ſafe; ſome 


Letters directing him to ſuch an Al- 


derman's Houſe ; all which his Ma- 
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jeſty look'd upon as an Artifice to 


lead him into ſome Streights, from 


whence he ſhould net eafily extricate 
himſelf ; and yet many who repaired 


to him, brought the ſame Advice from 


Men of unqueſtionable Sincerity, by 
what Reaſon ſoever they were ſwayed. 

The 'King found himſelf in great 
Perplexity, from what he diſcern'd 
and obſerv'd himſelf, as well as what 
he heard from others; but what Uſe 
to make of one or the other, was very 


hard to reſolve: He did really be- 


lieve that their Malice was at the 


Height, and that they did deſign his 
Murder, but knew not which was a 
probable Way to prevent it. The 
making an Eſcape, if it were not con- 
trived with wonderful Sagacity, would 
expoſe him to be aſſaſſinated, by pre- 
tended Ignorance, and would be 


charged upon himſelf; and if he could 


avoid their Guards, and get beyond 
them undiſcover'd, whither ſhould he 
go? and what Place would receive 
and defend him? The Hope of the 


City ſeem'd not to him to have a + 


Foundation of Reaſon ; they had been 


too late ſubdued to recover Courage 
for ſuch an Adventure; and the Army 


now was much more Maſter of it than 
when they deſponded. There is Rea- 
ſon to believe that he did reſolve to 
tranſport himſelf beyond the Seas, 
which had been no hard Matter to 
have brought to paſs, but with whom 
he conſulted for the Way of doing it, 


is not to this Day diſcover'd; they 


who were inſtrumental in his Remove, 


pretending to know nothing of the 
Reſolution, or Counſel. But, one 
Morning, being the eleventh of No- 
vember, the King having, the Night 


before, pretended ſome Ind iſpoſition, 


and that he would go to his Reſt, 


they who went into his Chamber, 


found he was not there, nor had been 
There were 
two or three Letters found upon his 
Table, writ all with his own Hand, 
one to the Parliament, another to the 
General; in which he declared, The 
Reaſon of his Remove to be, an Appre- 


Henſion that ſome deſperate Perſons had 


a Defign to aſſalſincte bim; and there- 
fore be had withdrawn himſelf with a 


Purpoſe of remaining concealed, until 


the Parliament had agreed upon ſuch 
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Propoſitions as ſhould be fit for bim to 
conſent to; and he would then appear, 
and willingly conſent to any Thing that 


| ſhould be for the Peace and Happineſs of 


the Kingdom, There were diſcover'd 


the treading of Horſes at the back 


Door of the Garden into which his 
Majeſty had a Paſſage out of his Cham: 
ber; and it is true that Way he went, 
having appointed his Horſe to be there 
ready at an Hour, and Sir Jobn Berk- 


ley, Aſhburnham, and Legg, to wait 


upon him, the two laſt being of his 
Bed - Chamber. Aßburnban alone 
ſeem'd to know what they were to do, 
the other two having receiv'd only 
Orders to attend. When they were 
free from the Apprehenſion of the 

Guards, and the Horſe Quarters, they 
rode towards the South Weſt, and to- 
wards that Part of Hampſhire which 


led to the New Foreſt. The King 
aſked Ahburnhbam where the Ship lay; 


which made the other two conclude 
that the King reſolv'd to tranſport 
himſelf, After they had made ſome 
Stay in that Part next the Sea, and 
Aſbburnham had been ſome Time ab- 
ſent, he return*d without any News 
of the Ship; with which the King 
ſeem'd troubled. Upon this Diſap- 
Pointment, the King thought it beſt, 
for avoiding all Highways, to go to 
Tichfeld, a noble Seat of the Earl of 
Southampton's (who was not there) but 
inhabited by the old Lady his Mother 


with a ſmall Family, which made the 


Retreat the more convenient; there 


his Majeſty alighted, and would ſpeak 


with the Lady; to whom he made no 
Scruple of . communicating himfelf, 
well knowing her to be a Lady of that 


Honour, and Spirit, that ſhe was ſu- 


perior to all Temptation. There he 
refreſhed himſelf, and conſulted with 
his three Servants, - what he ſhould 
next do, ſince there was neither Ship 
ready, nor could they preſume that 
they could remain long there undiſ- 
cover'd. N 

In this Debate, the Iſle of Wigh. 
came to be mention'd (as they ſay) by 
 Aſbpburnham, as a Place where his Ma- 
jeſty might ſecurely repoſe himſelf, 
untill he thought fit to inform the Par- 


liament where he was. Colonel Ham- 


mond was Governor, an Officer of the 
Army, and of neareſt Truſt with Crom- 


well, having by his Advice been mar- 
ried to a Paughter of Jobs Hombden, 


Army ſhould require him, but to give. 
bim his Liberty to ſhift for himſelf, if 
he were not able to defend him; aud ex- 
cept he would make that Promiſe, they 
ſhould not let him know where his Ma- 


jeſty was, but. ſhauld return preſently to 


bim. With this Commiſſion they two 


croſſed the Water to the Iſle of Might, 


the King in the mean Time repoſing 


himſelf. at Tichfield. The next Day 


they found Colonel Hammond; who 


was known to them both, who had 
Converſation with him in the Army, 


when the King was well treated there, 


they told him, That the King was 
withdrawn from the Army; of which 
he ſeem'd to have had no Notice, 
and to be very much ſurprized with it. 


They then ſaid, That the King bad ſo 
good an Opinion of him, knowing him to 
be a Gentleman, and for his Relation to 
Dr. Hammond ( whoſe Neghew, be 
was) that he would truſt his Perſon. 
21th him, and would from thence write 
to the Parliament, if be would promiſe 
that if his Meſſage had not that Effect 
which be hoped it wouid have, he would _ 
leave him to himſelf to go whither he 


thought fit, and would not deliver him 
io the Parliament, or Army, if they 
foould require it. His Anſwer was, 
That he would pay all the Duty and 
Service to his Majeſty that was in his 
Power; and, if he pleaſed to come thi- 
ther, he would receive aud entertain 


Him as well as be could; but that be 
was an inferior Officer, and muſt obey 
his Superiors in whatſoever they thought 

With which 


fit to command him: 
when he {aw they were not ſatisfied, 
he aſked; Mere the King was? to 
which they made no other Anſwer, 
But that they would acquaint his Majeſty 
with this Anſwer, and, if he were ſa- 
tisfied with it, they. would return to 
him again, He demanded that Mr. 
Ajhburnham would ſtay with him, and 
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that the other might go to the King; 


which Mr. Aſpburnbam refuſed to do. 


After ſome Time ſpent in Debate, 


in which he made many Expreſſions of 


Deſire to do any Service to his Ma- 


jeſty, they were contented that he 


mould go with them; and Aſoburn- 


ham ſaid, He would conduct him to the 
Place where the King was; and ſo he, 
commanding three or four Servants or 
Soldiers to wait on him, they went 
together to Tichfield; and, the other 
ſtaying below, Aſburnham went up to 
the King's Chamber. When he had 
acquainted him with all that had paſ- 
ſed, and that Hammond was in the 
Houſe, his Majeſty broke out into 


ſuch a paſſionate Exclamation, and 


ſaid, O Jack, thou baſt undone me! 


with which the other falling into 
a great Paſſion of weeping, offer'd to 


go down, and to kill Hammond; to 


which his Majeſty would not conſent 3 
and after ſome pauſing, and Delibera- 
tion, fent for him up, and endeavour'd 
to perſwade him to make the ſame 
Promiſe, which had before been pro- 


poſed; to which he. made the ſame: 


Anſwer he had done, but with many 


Profeſſions of doing all the Offices he 
could for his Majeſty 3 and ſeem'd to 


believe that the Army would do well 
for him. The King believ'd that 
there was now no poſſible Way to get 
from him, he having the Command 


of the Country, and could call in 


what Help he would; and ſo went 


with him into the Iſle of Migbt, and 


was lodg'd at Cari/ſbrook-Caſtle, at firſt 
with all Demonſtration of Reſpect and 
Duty. „ 1 8 

It never appear'd afterwards that 
the King was maliciouſly betray*d to 


this unhappy Peregrination, by the 


Treachery and Practice of thoſe he- 
truſted ; and his Majeſty himſelf never 


entertain'd the leaſt Jealouſy or Suſ- 


picion of it; yet the whole Deſign ap- | 
pear*d ſo weakly contriv'd, that not 


being ſure of a Ship, if the Reſolution 
was ſet for embarking, which was ne- 
ver manifeſt, the making. Choice of 


the Iſle of Wight, and of Hammond to 


be truſted, ſince nothing fell out which 
was not to be reaſonably foreſeen, and 
expected, and the bringing him to 


Tichfield, without the Permiſſion of 


the King, if not directly contrary to 


It, ſeem'd to be all ſo far from a ra- 
tional Deſign and Conduct, that moſt 
Men did believe there was Treaſon in 
the Contrivance, or that his Majeſty 
entruſted thoſe who were groſly im- 
pos'd upon and deceiv*d by his greateſt 
Enemies. Legg had had ſo general a 
Reputation of Integrity and Fideliry 
to his Maſter, that he never fell under 


the leaſt Imputation or Reproach with 


any Man: He was a very punctual 
and ſteady Obſerver of the Orders he 
receiv'd, but no Contriver of them; 
and though he had in truth a better 
Judgment and Underſtanding than ei- 
ther of the other two, his Modeſty 
and Diffidence of himſelf never ſuf- 


fer'd him to contrive bold Counſels. 


Berkley was leſs known among thoſe 
Perſons of Honour and Quality who 


had follow'd the King, being in a ve- 


ry private Station before the War, 
and his Poſt in it being in the fartheſt 
Corner of the Kingdom, and not 


much ſpoken of till the End of it, 


when he was not beholden to Reports; 
Ambition and Vanity were well known 
to be predominant in him, and that 
he had great Confidence in himſelf, 
and did not delight to converſe with 
thoſe who had not; but never fell un- 


der any Blemiſh of Diſtoyalty, and he 


took Care to publiſh that this Enter- 


priſe of the King's was ſo totally with-- 
out his Privity, that he was required 


to attend on Horſe-back at ſuch an 
Hour, and had not the leaſt Intima- 
tion of his Majeſty's Purpoſe what he 
intended to do. Another Particular, 
which was acknowledged by Hammond, 
did him much Credit, that when 
Hammond demanded that Aſoburn bam 
ſhould remain with him whilſt the o- 


ther went to the King, which Abburn- 
ham refuſed to do, Berkley did offer 


himſelf to remain with him whilſt 
Aſhburnham ſhould attend his Majeſty ; 
ſo that the whole Weight of the Pre- 
Judice and Reproach was caſt upon 


Aſhburnham , who was known to have 


ſo great an Intereſt in the Affections of 
his Majeſty, and ſo great an Influence 
upon his Counſels and Reſolutions, 
that he could not be ignorant of any 
Thing that mov'd him. | 

The not having a Ship ready, if-it 


were intended, was unexcuſable; and 
the puttihg the King into Hammond's 
= Hands 
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Hands without his leave, could never 
be wiped out. There were ſome who 
ſaid, that Aſburnham reſolv'd that 
the King ſhould go to the Ifle of 


Wight, before he left Hampton- Court; 


and the Lord Langdale often ſaid, That 
| being in Mr. Aſhburnham's Chamber 
at that Time, be had the Curigſity, 
. whilſt the other went out of the Room, 
4 lock upon a Paper that lay upon the 
Table; in which was writ, that it 


eveuld be beſt for the King to withdraw. 


frem the Army, where he was in ſuch 
Danger; and that the Iſle of Wight 
would be a good Retreat, where Colonel 
Hammond commanded, who. was a 
very honeſt Man. And this was tome 
Days before his Majeſty remov'd. 
And then it was obſerv'd, that Ham- 
mond himſelf left the Army but two 
or three Days before the King's Re- 
move, and went to the Ifle of ght 
at a Seaſon when there was no viſible 
Occaſion 'to draw him thither, and 


when the Agitators in the Amy were 


at higheſt; and it was looked upon 
with the more Wonder, becauſe A- 
burnham was not afterwards call'd in 

aeſtion for being inſtrumental in the 
King's going away, but liv'd unque- 
ſtion*d long after in the Sight of the 
Parliament, and in Converiation with 
| ſome of the Officers of the Army, who 
had moſt deceiv'd him; and, which 
was more cenſured than all the reſt, 
that after the Murder of the King he 
compounded, as was reported, at an 
caſy Rate, and liv'd at Eate, and grew 
rich, for many Years togerher without 
Interruption. 1 . 
On the other Hand, he preſerv'd 
his Reputation and Credit with the 


moſt eminent of the King's Party; 


and his remaining in England was up- 
on the Marriage of a Lady by whom 
he had a great Fortune, and many 
other Conveniencies ; . which would 
have been ſeized by his leaving the 
Kingdom; and he did ſend over to 


the King, and had leave to ſtay there; 


and ſomerimes ſupplied the King with 
conſiderable Sums of Money. After- 
wards he was committed to the Tower 
by Cromwell, where he remain'd till his 
Death; and the King was known to 
have had, to the laſt, a clear Opinion 
of his Aﬀection and Integrity ; and 
when King Charles the Second re- 
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turn'd, moſt of thoſe of greateſt Re. 
putation, as the Marquis of Hertford, 
and the Earl of Southampon, gave 
him a good Teſtimony ; yet then, the 
old Diicourſes were revived, and Ma- 
jor Huntington did affirm, That Mir. 
Aſhburnham did intend the King ſhould 
| before he left 

lampton- Court. Many who did not 
believe him to be corrupted, did {till 
think that Cromwell and Treton had 
over-witted him, and perſwaded him, 
upon great Promiſes, that it ſhould 
prove for his Majeſty's Benefit, and 
that they ſhould the ſooner do his Bu- 
ſineſs, that he ſhould withdraw from 
the Army, and put himſelf into Ham— 
mond's Hands; for if in truth Trant- 
portation had been thought of, it is 
hard to believe that a Ship would not 
have been provided, 

The ſudden unexpected withdraw- 
ing of the King, made a great Im- 
preſſion upon the Minds of all Men, 
every Man fancying that his Majeſty 
would do that which he wiſhed he 
would do. The Prefbyterians ima- 
gined that he lay concealed in the 
City (which they unreaſonably thought 
he might eaſily do) and would expect 
a proper Conjuncture, upon a new 
Rupture between the Parliament and 
the Army, and the many Factions in 
the Army, which every Day appear'd, 
to diſcover himſelf. The Cavaliers 
hoped that he would tranſpert himſelf 
into the Parts beyond the Seas, and 
quietly attend there thoſe Alterations 
at home, which might probably m a 
ſhort Time invite his Return. The 
Army was not without this Apprehen- 


ſion, as imagining it the worſt that 


could fall out to their Purpoſes. 

And now the Parliament maintain'd 
no farther Conteſts with the Army, 
but tamely ſubmitted to whatſoever 
they propoled; the Preſbyterians in 
both Houſes, and in the City, being 
in a terrible Agony, that ſome clote 
Correſpondencics they had held with 
the King during his Abode at Ham- 
ton-Court, would be diſcover'd; and 
therefore would give no farther Occa- 
ſion of Jealouſy by any Contradictions, 
leaving it to their Clergy to keep the 
Fire burning in the Hearts of the Peo- 
ple by their Pulpit-Inflatnmations ; 
and they ſtoutly diſcharged their Truſt. 
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Bit Cromwell! had more Cauſe to 
fear a Fire in his own Quarters, and 
that he had raiſed a Spirit in the Ar- 
my which would not eaſily be quieted 
again. The Agitators, who were firſt 
form'd by him to oppoſe the Parlia- 
ment, and to reſiſt the deſtructive 
Doom of their diſbanding, and like- 
wile to prevent any Inconvenience, or 
Miſchief, that might reſult from the 
drowſy, dull Humour of Fairfax ; 
who wiſhed nothing that Cromwell 
did, and yet contributed to bring it 
all to paſs: Theſe Agitators, had 
hitherto tranſcribed faithfully all the 
Copies he had given them, and offer*d 
ſuch Advices to the Parliament, and 
inſiſted upon ſuch Expoſtulations and 
Demands, as were neceſſary, whilſt 
there was either any. Purpoſe to treat 
with the King, or any Reaſon to flat- 
ter his Party. But now the King was 
gone from the Army, and in ſuch a 


Place as the Army could have no re- 


courſe to him, and that the Parlia- 


ment was become of ſo ſoft a Temper, 
that the Party of the Army that was in 


it, could make all neceſſary Impreſſion 
upon them, he deſir'd to reſtrain the 
Agitators from that Liberty which 
they had ſo long enjoy'd, and to keep 
them within ſtricter Rules of Obedi- 
ence to their Superiors, and to hinder 
their future Meetings, and Conſulta- 
tions concerning the ſettling the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom ; which, 


he thought, ought now to be ſolely 


left to the Parliament; whoſe Autho- 
rity, for the preſent, he thought beſt 
to uphold, and by it to eſtabliſh all 
that was to be done.. But the Agita- 
tors would not be diſmiſs'd from State 
Affairs; of which they had ſo pleaſant 
a Reliſh; nor be at the Mercy of the 
Parliament, which they had ſo much 
provoked; and therefore when they 
were admitted no more to Conſulta- 


tions with their Officers, they conti- 


nued their Meetings without them; 
and thought there was as great need to 
reform their Officers, as any Part of 
the Church or State. 


ny Propoſitions to their Officers, and 
to the Parliament, to introduce an E- 
quality into all Conditions, and a 


Parity among all Men; from whence 
they had the Appellation of Levellers 
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They enter'd 


into new Aſſociations, and made ma- 


which appear'd a great Party. The 


Suppreſſion of this Licence, put Crom- 
well to the Expence of all his Cunning, 
Dexterity, and Courage; ſo that after 
he had cajoled the Parliament, as if 
the Preſervation of their Authority 
had been all he cared for and took to 
Heart, and ſent ſome falſe Brothers to 
comply in the Counſels of the Con- 
ſpirators, by that means having No- 
tice of their Rendezvous, he was un- 
expectedly found with an ordinary 
Guard at thoſe Meetings; and, with 
a marvellous Vivacity, having aſk'd 


ſome Queſtions of thoſe whom he ob- 


ſerv'd moſt active, and receiving in- 
ſolent Anſwers, he knock'd two or 
three of them in the Head with his 
own Hand, and then charged the reſt 
with his Troop; and took ſuch a 
Number of them as he thought fit; 


whereby he preſently cauſed ſome to 


be hanged, and ſent others to London 


to a more formal Trial. By two or 
three ſuch Encounters, for the Obſti- 


nacy continued long, he totally ſub- 


dued that Spirit in the Army, though 
it continued and encreaſed very much. 


in the Kingdom; and if it had not 


been encounter'd at that Time with 


that rough and briſk Temper of Crom- 


well, it would preſently have produced 


all imaginable Confuſion in the Par- 


lament, Army, and Kingdom. 


All Oppoſition being thus quieted, 
and Cromwell needing no other Aſ- 


ſiſtance to the carrying on his Deſigns, 


than the preſent Temper and Inclina- 
tion of the Parliament, they ſent a 
Meſſage to the King, briefly pro- 
poling, That he would forthwith grant 
his Royal Aſſent to four As of Porlia- 
ment; which they then ſent to him. 
By one of them, he was to confeſs the 
War to have been raiſed by him againſt 
the Parliament; and ſo that he was 
guilty of all the Blood that had been 


ſpilt. By another, he was totally to 
diſſolve the Government of the Church by 


Biſhops, and to grant all the Lands be- 
longing to the Ghurch to ſuch Uſes as 


they propoſed, leaving the ſettling a fu- 


ture Government in the Place thereof to 


farther Time and Counſels. By a third, 


he was to grant, and ſettle the Militia 


in the Manner and in the Perſons pro- 
poſed, reſerving not ſo much Power in 


himſelf as any Subjebt was capable of. 
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In the laſt Place, he was in effe, to 


| Sacrifice all thoſe who had ſerv'd, or 
adher'd to him, to the Mercy of the 


Parliament. | 


The Perſons who were ſent with 
theſe four Bills, had Liberty given to. 
expect the King's Anſwer only four 
Days, and were then required to re- 
turn to the Parliament. With the 
Commiſſioners of Parliament there 
came- likewiſe the Commiſſioners of 
Scotland, who, after the four Bills 
were deliver'd, and read to the King, 
the very next Day, deſir'd an Audi- 
ence; and, with much Formality and 
Confidence, deliver*d a Declaration, 
and Proteſtation on the Behalt of the 
Kingdom of Scotland againſt thole 
Bills and Propoſitions. They ſaid, 
Th:y were ſo prejudicial to Religion, 
the Crown, and the Union, and In- 
tereſt of the Kingdoms, and ſo far dif- 


ferent from the former Proceedings and 


Engagements between the two Kingdoms, 
| that they could not concur therein; 
and therefore, in the Name of the whole 
Kingdom of Scotland, did declare their 
Aſſent. The King had receiv'd Ad- 
vertiſement, that as ſoon as he ſhould 
refuſe to conſent tothe Bills, he ſhould 


preſently be made a cloſe Priſoner, 


and all his Servants ſhould be remov- 
ed from him; upon which, and be- 
cauſe the Commiſſioners had no Power 
to treat with him, but were only to 
receive his poſitive Anſwer, he re- 
ſolv'd that his Anſwer ſhould not be 
known till it was deliver'd to the Par- 
liament; and that, in the mean Time, 
he would endeavour to make his E- 
ſcape, before new Orders could - be 
ſent from Weſtminſter : So when the 
Commiſſioners came to receive his 

Anſwer, he gave it to them ſealed, 
The Earl of Denbigh, who was the 


the Rebellion 

Return without his Anſwer would be 
attended with the worſt Conſequen- 
ces; and therefore he told them, 
That he had ſome Reaſon for having 
deli ver'd it to them in that Manner; 
but, if tbey would give him ' their 
Words, that the communicating it 1 


them ſbould be attended with no Preju- 


dice to him, he would open it, and 
cauſe it to be read; which they readily 
undertook (as in truth they knew no 
Reaſon to ſuſpect it) and thereupon 
he open'd it, and gave it one to read. 
The Anſwer was, That his Majeſty 


bad always thought it a Matter of 


great Difficulty to comply in ſuch a 
Matter with all engaged Intereſts, 
that a firm and laſting Peace might en- 
ſue; in which Opinion he was now con 
firm'd, ſince the Commiſſioners for Scot- 
land do ſolemnly proteſt againſi the ſeve- 
ral Bills and Propeſitions, wwbich the 
two Houſes of Parliament had preſented 
to him for his Aſſent; ſo that it was 
not poſſible for him to give ſuch an An- 


er as might be the Houndgtion of a 


hopeful Peace. | 

The Commiſſioners were no ſooner 
gone than Hammond cauſed all the 
King's Servants, who till then had all 
Liberty to be with him, to be imme 
diately put out of the Caſtle; and 


forbid any of them to repair thither 


any more; and appointed a ſtrong 
Guard to reſtrain any Body from go- 
ing to the King, if they ſhould endea- 
vour it. This exceedingly troubled 
and ſurprized him, being an abſolute 
Diſappointment of all the Hope he 
had left. He told Hammond, That it 
Was hol ſuilable to his Engagement, | 
and that it did not become @ Man of 
Honour or Honeſty to treat him ſo, who 
had jo freely put himſelf into his Hands. 
He aſked him, whether the Commiſ- 


chief of the Commiſſioners, and a froners were acquainted with bis Pur- 


Perſon very ungracious to the King, 
told him, That though they had no Au- 
thority to treat with him, or to do any 
thing but to receive his Anſwer, yet 
they were not to be look'd upon as com- 
mon Meſſengers, and to carry back an 
Anſwer that they bad not ſeen: And, 
upon the Matter, refuſed to receive it; 
and ſaid, They would return without 
any, except they might ſee what they 
carried. | 


His Majeſty conceiv'd that their 


Counſels than ſtood 


Poſe to proceed in this Matter? To 
which he anſwer'd, That they were 
not; but that he had an Order from the 
Parliament to do as he had done; aud 
that he ſaw plainly by bis Anſwer to- 
the Propoſitions, that he acted by other 
with the Good of 

the Kingdom. 7 
This inſolent and imperious Pro- 
ceeding, put the Iſland (which was 
generally inhabited by a People al- 
ways well affected to the Crown) into 
a 
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a high Mutiny, They ſaid, They 
wou'd not endure io ſee their King ſo 


uſed, and made a Priſoner. There 
was at that Time there one Captain 
Burley, who was of a good Family in 
that Iſland. He had been a Captain 
of one of the King's Ships, and was 
put out of his Command when the 
Fleet rebell'd againſt the King; and 


then he put himſelf into the King's 
Army, where he continued an Officer 


of good Account to the End of the 
War, and was in one of the King's 
Armies General of the Ordnance. 
When the War was at an End, 
he repair'd into his own Country, 
the Iſle of Wight; where many of 
his Family ftill lived in good Re- 
putation. 
to be at Newport, the chief Town in 
" the INand, when the King was thus 
treated, and when the People ſeem'd 
generally to reſent it with ſo much In- 
dignation z and was ſo much tranſ- 


ported with the ſame Fury, being a 


Man of more Courage than of Pru- 
dence and Circumſpection, that he 
cauſed a Drum to be preſently 
beaten, and put himſelf at the Head 
of the People who flock'd toge- 


ther, and cry*'d, For God, the King, 


and the People; and ſaid, He would 
lead them to the Caſtie, and reſcue the 
King from his Captivity. The At- 
tempt was preſently diſcern'd to be 
irrational, and impoſſible z and by the 
great Diligence and Activity of the 
King's Servants, who had been put 
out of the Caſtle, the People wete 
quieted, and all Men reſorted to their 
own Houſes; but the poor Gentleman 
paid dear for his ill adviſed and preci- 
pitate Loyalty. For Hammond cauſed 
him preſently to be made Priſoner; 


and the Parliament, without Delay, 


ſent down a Commiſſion of Oyer and 
Terminer; in which an infamous 
Judge, Vild, whom they had made 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer for ſuch 
Services, preſided; who cauſed poor 
Burley to be, with all Formality, in- 
dicted of high Treaſon for levying 


War againſt the King, and engaging 


the Kingdom in a new War; ot 


which the Jury they had brought to- 


gether, found him guilty; upon which 
their Judge condemn'd him, and the 


honeſt Man was hang'd, drawn, and 


- 


This Gentleman chanced 


quarter*d, with all the Circumſtances 
of Barbarity and Cruelty; which ſtruck 
a wonderful Terror into all Men, this 
being the firſt Precedent of their 


having brought any Man to a formal 


legal Trial by the Law to deprive 


him of his Life, and make him guilty 
of High Treaſon for adhering to the 
K. | 


Upon the Receipt of the King's 
Anſwer, there appear'd a new Spirit 
and Temper in the Houſe of Com- 


mons; hitherto, no Man had men- 


tion'd the King's Perſon without Duty 
and Reſpect, and only lamented, That 
he was miſled by evil and wicked Coun- 
Jeilors; who being removed from bim, 
be might by the Advice of his Parlia- 
ment govern well enough; But now; 
upon the Reſuſal to pals theſe, Bills, 
every Man's Mouth was open'd againſt 
him with the utmoſt Saweineſs, and 
Licence; each Man ſtriving to exceed 


the other in the Impudence and Bit- 


terneſs of his Invective. So that, after 


ſeveral Days ſpent in paſſionate De- 


bates to this Purpoſe, they voted, 
That they would make no more Addreſſes 


10 the King, but proceed towards ſettling 


the Government, and providing for the 
Peace of the Kingdom, in ſuch Manner 
as they ſhould judge beſt for the Benefit 
and Liberty of the Subject: And a 
Committee was appointed to prepare a 


Declaration to inform and ſatisfy the 


People of this their Refolution. 

It is very true, that within few Days 
after the King's withdrawing from 
Hamplon- Court, and. after it was 


known that he was in the Ifle of 


Wight, there was a Meeting of the 
General Officers of the Army at Mind. 


| for, where Cromwell and Ireton were 


preſent, to conſult what ſhould be 
now done with the King. For, 
though Cromwell was weary of the 


Agitators, and reſolv'd to break their 


Meetings, and though the Parliament 
concurr*d in all he defir*d, yet his en- 
tire Confidence was in the Officers of 
the Army; who were they who ſway'd 


the Parliament, and the Army itſelf, 


to bring what he intended to paſs. 


At this Conference the Preliminaries . 


whereof were always Faſtings and 
Prayers, made at the very Council by 
Cromwell or Ireton, or ſome other in- 
ſpired Perſon, as moſt of the Officers 


were 
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were, it was reſolv'd, That the King 
ſhould be proſecuted for his Life as a 


Criminal Perſon : Of which his Ma- 
jeſty was advertiſed ſpeedily by Hal- 


ſon, Quarter Maſter General of the 


Army ; who was preſent; bur his Ma- 


jeſty was not eaſily perſwaded to give 
Credit to the Information'; though he 
expected, and thought it very proba- 
ble, that they would murder him, he 
did not believe they would attempt it 


with that Formality, or let the People 
know their Intentions. ny 
This Declaration of making no 


more Ac dreſſes found much Oppoli- 


tion in the Houſe of Commons, in re- 
ſpect of the paiticular Reproaches 
they had now caſt upon the Perſon of 
the King, which they had heretofore, 
in their own publifh'd Declarations to 
the People, charged upon the evil 


Counſellors, and Perſons about him; 


and ſome Perſons had been ſentenc'd, 


and condemn'd, for thoſe very Crimes 
which they now accuſed his Majeſty 


of. But there was much more Excep- 


tion to their Concluſion from thoſe 
Premiſes, that therefore they would 
addreſs themſelves no more to him ; 
and Jobn Maynard, a Member of the 
Houſe, and a Lawyer of great Emi. 
nence, who had too much complied 
and concurred with their irregular and 
unjuſt Proceedings, after he had with 
great Vehemence oppoled, and. con- 
tradicted the moſt odious Parts of 
their Declaration, told them plainly, 


That by this Reſolution of making no 
more Adareſſes to the King, they did, 


as far as in them lay, dijſolve the Par- 
liament; and that, from the Time of 
that Determination, he knew not with 
what Security, in point of Law, they 
cou'd meet together, or any Man joyn 


with them in their Counſels : That it 


was of the Eſſence of Parliament, that 
they ſhould upon all Occaſions repair to 
the King; and that his Majeſty's Re- 
fuſal at any Time to receive their Pe- 
titions, or to admit their Addreſſes, 
had been always held the higheſt Breach 
of their Privilege, becauſe it tended to 
their Diſſolution without diſſolving them : 
and therefore if they ſhould now, on 
their Parts, determine that they would 


receive no more Meſſaves from him 
(which was likewiſe a Part of their 
Declaration) nor make any more Ad- 
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dreſs to him, they did, upon the Matter, 


declare that they were no longer a Par- ; 
liament; and then, how could the Peo- 
ple look upon them as ſuch ? This be- 


ing boldly preſs'd by a Man of that 
Learning and Authority, who had 


very ſeldom not been believ'd, made 
a great Impreſſion upon all Men who 
had not proſtituted themſelves to 
Cromeell, and his Party. But the 


other Side meant not to maintain their 


Reſolution by Diſcourſes, well know- 
ing where their Strength lay; and fo 


ſtill called for the Queſtion ; which 
was carried by a Plurality of Voices, 
as they foreſaw it would, | 


When this Declaration was thus 
aſſed the Commons, and by them 


ſent to the Houſe of Pecrs for their 


Concurrence. The Manner of the 


Matter was of that Importance as to 
need much Debate; but, with as lit- 


tle Formality as was poſſible, it had 
the Concurrence of that Houſe, and 


was immediately printed, and pub- 
liſhed, and new Orders ſent to the 


Ifle of Wizht, for the more ſtrict 
looking to, and guarding the King, 
that he might not eſcape. 

The publiſhing this Declaration 
wrought very different Effects in the 


Minds of the People, from what they 


expected it would produce; and it 
appear'd ſo publickly deteſted, that 


many who had ſerv'd the Parliament 


in ſeveral ' unwarrantable Employ- 
ments and Commiſſions, from the Be- 
ginning of the War, in the City and 
in the Country, withdrew themſelves 
from the Service of the Parliament; 
and much inveigh'd againſt it, for 
declining all the Principles upon 
which they had engaged them. 
The King being in this melancho- 
lick neglected Condition, and the 
Kingdom poſſeſſed by the new Rulers, 


without controul, in the new Method 


of Government, where every Thing 


was done, and ſubmitted to, which 


they propounded, they yet found that 


there was no Foundation laid for their 


Peace and future Security; that beſide 


the general Diſcontent of the Nation, 
which for the preſent they did not 
fear, they were to expect new Trou- 
bles from Ireland, and from Scotland; 
which would, in the Progreſs have an 


Influence upon England. 
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In Ireland, though they were pol- - 


ſeſſed of Dublin, and upon the matter, 
of the whole Province of Munſter, by 
the Activity of the Lord Inchiquin, 
and the Lord Broghill; yet the Iriſb 
Rebels had very great Forces, which 
cover'd all the other Parts of the 
Kingdom. But they had no kind of 
Fears of the [rifh, whom they van- 


quiſhed as often as they ſaw, and ne- 


ver declined fighting upon any Ine- 


quality of Number: They had an 


Apprehenſion of another Enemy. The 


Marquis of Ormond had often attended 
the King at Hampton- Court, and had 
great Reſort to him, whillt he ſray*d 
in London, by all thoſe who had ſerv'd 
the King, and not leſs by thoſe who 
were known to be unſatisfied with the 
Proceedings both of the Parliament 
and the Army; and by the Scottish 
Commiſſioners, who had frequently 
private Meetings with him; inſomuch 
as the Officers of the Army, who gave 
the firſt Motion to all extravagant 
Acts of Power, had reſolv'd to have 
apprehended and impriſon'd him, as 
a Man worthy of their Fear, though 
they had nothing to charge him with; 
and by his Articles he had Liberty to 
ſtay fix Months where he would in 
England (which Time was little more 
than half expired) and then he might. 
tranſport himſelf into what Part he 
deſired beyond the S-as. The Mar- 
quis had Notice of this their Purpoſe; 
and having conferr'd with his Majeſty 
as much as was neceſſary, upon a rea- 
ſonable Foreſight of what was like to 
fall out, fhortly after, or about the 
Time that the King leſt Hampton- 
Court, he in diſguiſe, and without 
being attended by more than one Ser- 
vant, rid into Se; and in an ob- 
ſcure and unguarded Port or Har- 
bour, put himſc!f on board a Shallop, 
which fafely tranſported him into 
Nermandy ; from whence he waited 
upon the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales, at Paris; to whom he could 
not but be very welcome. 

In the Parliament, there was no 


Oppoſition or Contradiction in any 
Thing relating to the Publick ; but in 


all thoſe Tranſactions which concern'd 
particular Perſons, with Reference to 
Rewards, Preferments, or Matter of 


Profit, Men were conſider'd accord- 
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ing to the Party they were of 5 every 


Day thoſe receiv*d Benefit who had 


appear*'d moſt to adhere to the Army; 
the notorious Preſbyterians were re- 


moved from Places of Profit and Au- 


thority; which vexed them; and well 


prepared and diſpoſed them to be rea- 
dy for Revenge. But the Pulpit- 
Skirmiſhes were higher than ever; 
the Preſbyterians, in thoſe Fields, 
looſing nothing of their Courage, hav- 
ing a notorious Power in the City, 
notwithſtandig the Emulation of the 
Independents, who were more learned 
and rational; who, though they had 
not ſo great Congregations of the 


Common People, yet infected, and 


were follow'd by, the moſt ſubſtantial 
and wealthy Citizens; and by others 


of better Condition. To theſe Men 


Cromwell, and moſt of the Officers of 
the Army adhered, with Bitterneſs a- 
gainſt the other. But the Divinity of 
the Time was not to be judged by the 
Preaching, and Congregations in 
Churches, which were now thought 
not to be the fit and proper Places for 
Devotion and Religious Aſſemblies, 
where the Biſhops had exerciſed ſuch 
limited Tyranny, and which had 


been polluted by their original Con- 


ſecrations. Liberty of Conſcience was 
now become the great Charter; and 
Men who were inſpired, preached and 
prayed, when, and where they would. 
Cromwell himſelf was the greateſt 


Preacher; and moſt of the Officers of 


the Army, and many Common Sol- 


diers, ſhew*d their Gifts that way. 


Anabaptiſts grew very numerous , 
with whom the Independents con- 
curr'd ſo far as to joyn with them for 
the utter aboliſhing of Tithes, as of 
Judicial Inſtitution z which was now 


the Patrimony of the Preſbyterians, 


and therefore proſecuted byone Party, 
and defended by the other, with equal 
Paſſion and Animoſity. If any honeſt 


Man could have been at ſo much Eaſe 


as to have beheld the Proſpect with 
Delight, never was ſuch a Scene of 
Confuſion, as at this Time had ſpread 
itſelf over the Face of the whole King- 
dom. | 
During all this Time, the Prince 
remain'd at Paris under the Govern- 
ment of his Mother; exerciſed with 
that Strictneſs, that though his High- 
6B . neſs 
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neſs was above the Age of ſeventeen 


_ Years,. it was not deſired that he 
ſhould meddle in any Buſineſs, or be 


ſenſible of the unhappy Condition the 


Royal Family was in. The Aſſignation 
which was made by the Court of 
France for the better Support of the 
Prince, was annexed to the Monthly 
Allowance given to the Queen, and 
receiv*d by her, and diſtributed as ſhe 
thought fit; ſuch Cloaths and other 


Neceſſaries provided for his Highneſs 


as were thought convenient; her Ma- 
jeſty deſiring to have it thought that 
the Prince lived entirely upon her, 
and that it would not conſiſt with the 
Dignity of the Prince of WÄales to be 
a Penſioner to the King of France. 
Hereby nene of his Highneſs's Ser- 
vants had any Pretence to aſk Money, 
but they were to be contented with 
what ſhould be allow'd to them; 
which was diſpenſed with a very ſpar- 
ing Hand; nor was the Prince himſelf 
ever Maſter of ten Piſtoles to diſpoſe as 


he deſir'd. The Lord Fermyn was 


the Queen's chief Officer, and go- 
vern'd all her Receipts, and he lov'd 
Plenty ſo well, that he would not be 
without it, whatever others ſuffer'd. 
All who had any Relation to the 
Prince, were to implore his Aid; 
and the Prince himſelf could obtain 
nothing but by him; which made 
moſt Perſons of Honour of the En- 
gli Nation who were driven into 
Biniſhment, as many of the Nobility 
and chief Gentry of the Kingdom then 
were, chooſe rather to make their Re- 
dence in any other Place, as Caen, 
Roan, and the like, than in Paris, 
where the Prince was, and could do 
ſo little: Nor was this Economy 
well liked even in France, nor the 


Prince himſelf ſo much reſpected as 


he would have been if he had liv'd 
more like himſelf, and appear'd more 
concern'd in his own Buſineſs. 
When the Marquis of Ormond came 
thither, he was receiv'd very gra- 
ciouſly by the Queen, and conſulted 
with in all Things, being the Perſon 
moſt depended upon to begin to give 
a Turn to their Fortune, recommend- 
ed to them by the King, and of the 
molt univerſal Reputation of any Sub- 
ject the King had. He preſſed a 


ipeedy Diſpatch, that he might purſue 
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his Deſigns in Ireland; where he 
longed to be, whilſt the Affairs of 


that Kingdom were no more taken to 


heart by the Parliament, who had yer 
ſent no Supplies thither. He inform'd 
the Queen, and the Lord Fermyn, of 
the Neceſſity of haſtning that Work, 
which they underſtood well enough 
by the Iriſp Commiſſioners ; who had 
been there, and had been ſent back 


with a million of Promiſes, a Coyn 


that Court always abounded with, 
and made moſt of its Payments in. 
When the Queen, who was as zea- 


lous for the Ditpatch, as was poſlible, 


preſſed the Queen Regent, and the 
Cardinal, upon it, ſhe receiv'd in 


Words all the Satisfaction imaginable, 


and Aſſurance that all Things ſhould 


be ſpeedily provided; and when the 


Marquis ſpoke firſt with the Cardinal 
upon the Subject, he found him well 
diſpoſed; and making ſuch ample 
Promiſes for a very good Sum of Mo- 


ney, and ſuch a Proportion of Arms 


and Ammunition, as could be wiſh'd. 


So that he thought he had no more to 
do, but to appoint the Place for his 
Embarkation, that thole Proviſions 


might be ſent thither to meet him; 


and that he ſhould be ready. to tranſ- 
port himſelf within a very ſhort Time; 
of which he gave Notice to thoſe who 
expected him in Ireland, and prepared 
all his own Accommodations accord- 
ingly. *But he was very much diſap- 
pointed in his Expectation 3 the Car- 


dinal was not ſo confident of the Re- 
covery of the King's Affairs, as to 
diſoblige the Parliament by contribut- 
ing towards it: So that Affair ad- 


vanced very ſlowly. . 


* 


In ͤ the mean while Cromwell had 


for the quieting the Clamours from 
Ireland, got the Lord Liſle, eldeſt 
Son to the Earl of Leiceſter, to be ſeen 
under the Title of Lord Lieutenant 
of that Kingdom thither, with a Com- 
miſſion for a limited Time. He had 


landed in Munſter, either out of the 


Jealouſy they had of the Lord Inchi- 


quin, or becaule the beſt Part of their 


Army of Eugliſb were under his Com- 


mand in that Province. 


pedition gave the Engliſh no Relief, 
nor weaken'd the Power or Strength 
of the Iriſb, but rather increaſed their 
Reputation by the Faction and Bitter- 
| neſs 
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neſs that was between the Lieutenant 


and the Preſident, who writ Letters 
one againſt the other to the Parliament, 


where they had both their Parties 


which adhered to them. So that, the 
Time of his Commiſſion being expired, 
and the contrary Party not ſuffering it 
to be renew'd, the Lord Liſle re- 
turn'd again into England, leaving 
the Lord Inchiquin, whom he meant 
to have deſtroyed, in the entire Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Command, and in greater 
Reputation than he was before. And, 
in truth, he had preſerv'd both with 
wonderful Dexterity, expecting every 
Day the Arrival of the Marquis of 


Ormond, and every Day informing the 


Parliament of the ill Condition he 
was in, and preſſing for a Supply of 
Men and Money, when he knew they 
would ſend neither. . | 
Upon the Return of the Lord Lille, 
the Preſbyterians cauſed Sir William 
Waller to be named for Deputy or 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the rather 
(over and above his Merit, and the 
Experience they had had of his Ser- 
vice) becauſe he could quickly draw 
together thoſe Officers and Soldiers 
which had ſerv'd under him, and 
were now diſbanded, and would wil- 
lingly again engage under their old 
General. At the firſt, Cromwell did 
not oppoſe this Motion, but conſent- 
ed to it, being very willing to be rid 
both of WValler, and all the Officers 
who were willing to go with him, 
who he knew were not his Friends, 
and watch'd an Opportunity to be 
even with him. But when he ſaw 


Waller inſiſt upon great Supplies to 


carry with him; as he had reaſon to 
do, and when he conſider'd of what 
Conſequence it might be to him and 
all his Deſigns, if a well form'd and 
diſciplined Army ſhould- be under the 
Power of Waller, and ſuch Officers, 
he chang'd his Mind; and firſt ſet 
his Inſtruments to croſs ſuch a Sup- 
ply of Men and Money, as he had 
propoſed; The one as more than neceſ- 
{ary for the Service, and the other, as 
more than they could ſpare from®their 
other Occaſions : And when this Check 
was put to H/aller's Engagement, he 
cauſed Lambert to be propoſed for 
that Expedition, a Man who was then 
taſt to the ſame Intereſt he embraced, 


and who had gotten a great Name in 
the Army. He formalized ſo long 


upon this, that Jreland remain'd 


{till unſupplied, and their Affairs 
there ſeem'd to be in a very ill 
Condition, 

The Scots, about this Time; gave 


ſuch conſtant Advertiſements of the 


Impatiency of their Countrymen to be 
in Arms for the Kng, though they 


made no Haſte in providing for ſuch 
an Expedition, that both the Preſby- 


terians, who were their chief Correſ- 
pondents, and the Royal Party, 
bethought themſelves how they 
might be ready; the one, that they 
might redeem themſelves from their 
former Guilt, and the other, that 
they might not only have a good 
Part in freeing the King from his Im- 
priſonment, but be able to preſerve 
him in Liberty from any Impoſitions, 


which they ſtill apprehended the Scots 
might endeavour to impoſe. 


The Earl of Holland, who had done 
twice very notoriouſly amiſs, and had 
been, fince his Return from Oxford, 


notably deſpiſed by all Perſons of Cre- 
dit in the Parliament and the Army, 


had a Mind to redeem his former 
Faults by a new and thorough En- 


gagement. He had much Credit by 


Deſcent -and by Alliance with the 
Preſlyyterian Party, and was privy to 


the Undertaking of Scotland, and had 


conſtant Intelligence of the Advance 
that was made there. His Brother, 
the Earl of Warwick, had undergone 
ſome Mortification with the reſt, and 
had not that Authority in the Naval 


Affairs as he had uſed to have, 


though he was the High Admiral of 
England by Ordinance of Parliament, 


and had done them extraordinary Ser- 


vices. He did not reſtrain, or endea- 
vour to ſuppreſs the Earl of Holland's 
Diſcontents, but inflamed them, and 
promiſed to joyn with him, as many 
others of that Gang of Men did; re- 
ſolving that the Scots ſhould not do all 
that Work, but that they would have 
a Share in the Merit. 


of Buckingham, and -his Brother, the 
Lord Francis Villiers, were newly re- 
turn*d from Travel, and though both 
very young, were ſtrong and active 
Men, and being, in reſpect of their 
Infancy, uningaged in the late War, 
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and ſo unhurt by it, and coming now 
to the Poſſeſſion of large Eſtates, 


which they thought they were obliged 


to venture for the Crown upon the 


firſt Opportunity, they fell eaſily into 


the Friendſhip of the Earl of Holland, 


and were ready to embark themſclves 


in his Adventure. The Earl had made 


tender of his Reſolutions to his old 
Miſtreſs the Queen at Paris, who was 
always diſpoſed to truſt him, ani the 


Lord Fermyn and he renew*d their 


former Friendſhip, the Warmth where- 


of had never been extinguiſhed. 
So a Commiſſion was lent from the 


Prince to the Earl to be General of 
an Army, that was to be raiſed for 
the Redemption of the King from 


Priſon, and to reſtore the Parliament 


to its Freedom. The Earl of Peter- 
borough, and John Mordaunt his Bro- 
ther, the Family of the Earl of North- 


ampton, and all the Officers who had 


ſerv'd the King in the War, with 


which the City of London, and all 
Parts of the Kingdom abounded, ap- 


plied themſelves to the Earl of Hol- 


land, and received Commiſſions from 


him for ſeveral Commands. 


This Engagement was ſo well 
known, and to generally ſpoken of, 
that they concluded that the Parlia- 
ment durſt not take Notice of it, or 
wiſh'd well to it. And there * no 
Queſtion, never Undertaking was car- 


ricd on with ſo little Reſervation; 


there was ſcarce a County in England, 
in which there was not ſome Aſſocia- 


tion enter*d into to appear in Arms for 


the King. They who had the prin- 
cipal Command in Hales under the 
Parliament, ſent to Parzs to declare, 
That if they might have Supply of Arms 
and Ammunition, and a reaſonable Sum 
for the Payment of their Garriſons, 


. they would declare for the King, having 


the chief Places of thoſe Parts in their 
Cuſtody. The Lord Fermyn encourag- 
ed thoſe Overtures with moſt poſitive 


Undertaking, that they ſhould be ſup- 


plied with all they expected, within 
10 many Days after they ſhould de- 


clare; which they depended upon, 


and he, according to his Cuitom, ne- 


ver thought of after; by which the 


Service miſcarried, and many gallant 
Men were loſt. | | 
Cromwell, to whom all theſe Ma- 
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chinations were known, choſe rathet 


to run the Hazaad of all that ſuch a 
looſe Comhination could produce, 


than, by ſeizing upon Pertons, to en- 
gage the Parliament in Examinations, 
and in Parties; the Inconvenience 
whereof he apprehended more; find- 
ing already that the Preſbyterian Party 
had ſo great an- Influence upon the 
General, that he declar'd to him, he 


would not march againft the Scots, 
whom he had a good Mind to have 


viſited before their Counſels and Re- 
ſolutions were form'd; and Cromwell 
had Reaſon to believe, that Fairfax 
would be firm to the ſame Mind, even 
after they ſhould have invaded the 
Kingdom. FE 

All Things being in this Forward- 
neſs in England, it is fit to enquire 
how the Scots complied with their O- 
bligations, and what Expedition they 
uſed in raiſing their Army. After the 
Commiſſioners return from London, 
upon the King's being made Priſoner 
in the Iſle of J/7ght, it was long be- 
fore the Marquis of Argyle could be 


prevailed with to conſent that a Par- 


liament ſhould be called. He had 
made a faſt Friendſhip with Cromwe!! ' 
and Vane; and knew that in this new 
Stipulation with the King, the Ha- - 


miltonian Faction was the great Un- | 


dertaker, and meant to have all the 
Honour of whatſoever ſhould follow. 
And yet the Duke upon his Return to 
Scotland liv'd at firſt very privately at 
his own Houle; ſeldom went abroad 
to any Meeting; and to thoſe who 
came to him, and to whom that Re- 
ſolution would be grateful, he uſed to 
ſpeak darkly, and as a Man that 
thought more of Revenge upon thoſe 
who had impriſon'd him, than of aſ- 
ſifting the Crown to recover the Au- 
Argyle, whoſe 
Power was over that violent Party of 
the Clergy which would not depart 

from the moſt rigid Clauſe in the Co- 
venant, and were without any Reve- 
rence for the King or his Govern- 
ment, diſcern'd that he ſhould never 
be able to hinder the calling of a Par- 
liament, which the People generally 


called for, and that he ſhould ſoone 


obtain his Ends by puzzling their Pro- 
ceedings, and obſtructing their Deter- 
minations, after they ſhould be aſſem- 
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bled, than by obſtinately oppoſing 
their coming together, So Summons 
were iſſued for the Convention of a 
Parliament; and they who appear'd 
moſt concern'd for the King, and to 
ſet him at Liberty from his Impriſon- 
ment, (which was all they pretended) 


were the Earl of Lanrick, Brother to 


Duke Hamilton, and then reſtored to 
his Office of Secretary of Scotland, 
who had been impriſon'd at Oxford, 
and rnade his Eſcape from thence; 
and the Earl of Lautherdale, who had 
been with the forwardeſt from the 
Beginning of the Rebellion, when he 
was ſcarce of Age, and proſecuted it 
to the End with moſt eminent Fierce- 
neſs and Animoſity. | 

Theſe two were the chief Managers 
and Contrivers to carry on this Af- 
fair; for though the Chancellor, the 
Earl of Lowden, had been a Commiſ- 
fioner in England, and had made as 


many Profeſſions and Proteſtations of 


Duty to him as they, and indeed was 
willing to perform them, yet he was 
ſo obnoxious for his looſe and vitious 
Life, which was notorious, that he 
durſt not provoke Argyle or the Clergy 
by diſſenting from them. They uſed 

all the Intereſt and Skill they had, to 
get ſuch Elections in the Boroughs of 
Members for the Parliament as might 
comply with them; and the People 


generally were exceedingly offended, 


and aſhamed of the infamous Delivery 
up of the King to the Engliſh, to 


which they imputed all the Danger 


that threaten'd them, and the Re- 
proach and Infamy that lay upon their 
Country; and ſo had great Prejudice 
to all Men who were thought to be 
the Cauſe of it. | 

At the opening of the Parliament, 


they did all they could to inflame the 


People againſt the Army in England; 


Which, they ſaid, Had forced the Par- 
liament there to break the Treaty be- 


teneen the two Kingdoms in their ill 


Uſage of the King, who was impriſon'd 


by the Army, nor was it in the Power 
of the Parliament to ſet him at Liberty : 


And therefore they defired that they 


might enter upon thoſe Counſels, which 
might ſooneſt get an Army together, 
which ſhould no ſooner enter England, 
but it would find a Conjunction with 


| that whole Kingdom, except only the 
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Army; and that it wweuld then quickly 
appear that the Parliaments of both 
Kingdoms deſired the fame Thing, and 
to live happily under the Government of 
the [ane ing 

This Diſcourſe, ſeconded by many 
of the principal Men, was entertain'd 
by the reſt with to general a Recep- 
tion, that Argyle found it would be to 


no purpoſe directly to contradict or 


oppoſe it. He ſaw the Election of 
the Knights and Burgeſſes had ſucceed- 
ed according to the Wiſhes of the 
other Lords, and that they would 
concur with whatſoever was propoſed ; 
and he found likewiſe that they had 


wrought upon the greateſt Part of their 
_ Clergy, who believ'd all they ſaid to 
them. He did not therefore oppoſe 


any Thing propoſed by them, but 
only deſired, That they would very 
well weigh the Manner of their Pro- 
ceeding in an Aﬀair of ſo great Con- 
cerument, which was like to terminate 
in a bloody War between the two King- 
Kingdoms; and he hoped there was. no 
Purpoſe to ſhake any of thiſe Founda- 
tions which had been laid in the Years 
by-paſt, which ſupported that Govern- 
ment, and made that Kingdom happy, 
which, if diſſolv'd, all the Miſchief _ 
and Tyranny they had formerly felt or 
undergone, would break in upon them 
with a Torrent that ſhould deſtroy them. 
Every body declar'd, That there was 
no Purpoſe to fwwerve, in the leaſt De- 
gree, from what was eſtabliſp'd for the 
Government in either Kingdom; upon 
which Argyle acquieſced as fatisfied, 
not doubting but that, in the Proſe- 
cution of their Counſels, he ſhould 
find Opportunity enough to obſtruct. 
the quick Progreſs, and to interrupt 
the Concluſion, and Execution, 

The Lords who had been in Eng- 
land, and frequented Hampton - Court, 
whilſt the King was there, to make 
themſelves the more' gracious, had 
treated all the King's Party with all 
manner of Careſſes, and more parti- 
cularly had much applied themſelves 
to thoſe Gentlemen of the North who 
had moſt eminently ſerv'd the King, 
and who had good Fortunes there to 
ſupport their Intereſt, Of this kind 
there were two very notable Men, 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir 
Philip Muſgrave; both Men of plen- 
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tiful Eſtates, the one in Yorkſhire, the 
other in Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
Who having been in their Time emt- 
nent in their Country in the Offices of 
Juſtices of Peace, and Deputy Lieute- 


nants, had, in the Beginning of the 


War, engaged themſelves in Com- 


mands in the King's Army with great 


Reputation of diligent and active Offi- 
cers; and continued to the End, and 
had not after applied themſelves to 
make any Compoſition, but expected 
a new Opportunity to appear with 
their Swords in their Hands. They 
were both look*d upon by the Parlia- 
ment, and the chief Officers of the 


Army, with great Jealouſy, as Men 


worthy to be fear'd, and could never 
be induc'd to comply with then. The 
Scotiſh Lords had not been ſcrupulous 
to let thoſe two Gentlemen know what 
they intended, and, That they made 
no queſtion but they ſhould engage their. 
whole Kingdom and Nation to enter in!o 
a preſent War with England on the 
King's Behalf; and therefore deſired 
them, by the Intereſt, and Influence they 
| had upon the Northern Counties, 10 
diſpoſe them to à Conjunction with them. 
And becauſe they knew that they two 
were too notorious to ſtay with any 
Security about London, much leſs in 
their own Country, they invited them 
into Scotland, where they aſſured them, 
They ſhould not only be ſafe, but very 
welcome, and ſhould be Witneſſes of 
their Proceedings, and have Parts of 
their own to act in, as ſoon as the Sea- 
aon ſhould be ripe. - 

Thele Gentlemen, though they had 
been hitherto unhurt, and whilſt the 
Army made thoſe Profeſſions towards 
the King, had been much courted by 
the chiet Officers thereof, and had 


been quarter*d with them as Friends, 


knew well, now the Maſk was off, 


that if they did not immediately apply 
themſelves to make their Compoſi- 


tions, they ſhould 'be apprehended, 
and impriſon'd. And therefore, be- 


g perſwaded that the Scots would 
engage for the King, they accepted 
their Invitation, and told them, They 
ſhould quickly find them in Scotland af- 
ter their | own, Return. Accordingly, 


ing 


after having ſecretly ſpent ſome Time 
in their own Countries, and directed 
their Friends to be in a Readineſs 
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when they ſhould be called upon, and 
in the mean Time ſettled a Way how 
to correſpond together, they went into 


Scotland to thoſe who had invited 
them, and were receiv'd by them 


with Civility enough. 55 
Though the Scotiſb Commiſſioners 
had withdrawn from London, ſhortly 
after they had proteſted loudly againſt 
the Proceedings of the Parliament, 
both in impriſoning the King, and in 
refuſing to give them leave to repair 
to him, or to receive from him any 
Directions or Orders concerning the 
Government of that Kingdom, and 
thought it high Time to provide for 
their own Security, by quitting their 
Station at London, where they receiv*d 
every Day Affronts, and their Perſons 
were expoſed to Contempt ; yet there 
were no ſooner Preparations towards a 
Parliament in Scotland, than Commil- 
ſioners were ſent from the Lords and 
Commons at Weſtminſter to reſide at 
Edinburgh, as if they hoped to over- 
vote them there too; and it was evi- 


dent quickly that they were not with- 


out a ſtrong or at leaſt an active Party 
there. They were receiv'd with the 
ſame Shew of Reſpect, and the ſame 
Care was taken for their Accommoda- 
tion, as had been when they firſt came 


for contriving of the Covenant; not 


only the Marquis of Argyle, and his 
Party, very diligently viſited. them, 
but even the Hamiltonion Faction, and 
they who were moſt ſollicitous to 
raiſe the War, attended them as offi- 
ciouſly as others, and made the ſame 
Profeſſions to preſerye the Peace and 
Amity between the two Nations. 
The rigid Party of the Clergy were 
never from them, and willingly re- 
cely'd ſuch Preſents and Penſions from 
the Englih Commiſſioners, as they 
were prepared and proyided to offer to 


them; and much Money was given to 


make them faſt Friends. 55 this 
Means nothing was reſolv'd, or pro- 
poled in the moſt ſeeret Counſels, 
chat was not forthwith imparted and 
made known to them; and they be- 
haved themſelves as haughtily and im- 
periouſly, as if they had their Army at 
hand to ſecond them. They took No- 
tice of the Reſort of ſo many Engl 
to Edinburgh, and that there were 
many who had been in Arms againſt 
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the Parliament, and demanded, That 


they might either be baniſhed that King- 
dom, or deliver*d to them to be ſent 10 

the Parliament. ER: - 
They. were ſo clamorous in this Ar- 
gument, and found ſo much Counte- 


nance to their Clamour, that they who 


had invited the Exgliſb thither, had 
not the Courage to own them; but 
adviſed them underhand, To abſent 
themſelves from the Town, till - that 
Storm ſhould be over. And even Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir Philip 
Muſgrave, whom, over and above all 
the Diſcourſes held with them at Lou- 
don, the Scotiſh Lords had ſent to con- 
ſer with as they paſſed through the 
Northern Parts homewards, and had 
then conferred with then, and deſired 


them, To prepare all Things with their 
Friends for the Surpriſal of Berwick - 


and Carliſle,, when the Seaſon ſhould be 
ribe; and that they would haſten their 
Journey into Scotland, that they might 
be aut of Danger of Impriſonment; even 
theſe Men were delired, Either. to 
withdraw again from Edinburgh, or 
to keep their Chambers there, and not 
to be ſeen abroad, untill their Army 
ſhould be raiſed, and ſuch a General 
made choice of as would take care of 
their Protection. And they did not 
- conceal from them, that they made 
no doubt but that Duke Hamilton 
ſhou}d be that General; who often 
conferr'd with them in private, and 
always aſſured them, That whatever 
was, in that Place and Seaſon, diſ- 
courſed of the Covenant, which was 
very neceſſary lo bring their Deſigns to 
paſs, he ſhould be no ſooner inveſted in 
the Command his Friends dęſign'd for 
him, than he would manifest his Reſo- 
lution to joyn with the King*s Party, 
upon the true Intereſt of the Crown, 
without which he would hope for little 
Succeſs in England; and he deſired 
them, Though they ſaw little Appear- 
once yet of raiſing an Army which would 
be as ſoon finiſhed as begun, by the Me- 
thod they were accuſtom'd to uſe, that 
they would write very earneſtly ta their 
Friends in England to begin, as ſoon as 
might be, to execute the Deſigns they 


had laid, in as many Parts of the Ring- 


dom as they could, upon Confidence that 


they ſhould receive Relief before they 


could be oppreſſed, To the fame pur- 
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pole they writ to the Queen, and 
deſired, that the Prince might be in a 


Readineſs to be with them againſt the 


Time that their Army ſhould be ready to 
march; which, they aſſured her, ſhould 
be by the Beginning of May. All 


which ſeveral Advertiſements, being 
communicated in England, found a 
People too ready to give Credit to 
what was promiſed, and to begin the 
Work ſooner than they ought to have 


done; and to begin the Work ſooner 


than they ought to have done; and 
yet they were haſten'd by ſuch Acci- 
dents, as, in truth, made their Ap- 
pearance even neceſfaryq_ 

The King, whilſt 75 i at Hamp- 
ton-Court, when he foreſaw that the 
Army would not comply with him, 
as he once believ'd, and reſolv'd to 


get themſelves out of their Hands, 


had directed the Duke of rt, who 
was of Years to be truſted with the 


Secret, That, when a fit Oppertunity 


ſhould- be offer'd, He ſhould make Bis 
Eſcape into the Parts beyond the Seas, 
and follow the Directions of his Mother; 


and about this Time, when ſo much 


. 


Action was expected, which probably 
might produce many Alterations, his 
Majeſty in all Places, found ſome 
Way to advertiſe the Duke, That it 
would be a very proper Seaſon for him 
to make his Eſcape. The Perſon who 
was entruſted to contrive it was Colo- 
nel Bamfield, a Man of an active and 
inſinuating Nature, and dextrous e- 


nough in bringing any Thing to 753 | 


that he had the managing of himſelf. 
He had now no Relation to the King's 
Service; he had ſerv'd the King in 
the -late War as a Colonel of Foot, 


and had not behaved himſelf fo well 


in it, as to draw any Suſpicion upon 
himſelf from the other Party, and 
was in truth much more converſant 
with the Preſbyterian Party than with 
the King's. So that his Repair often 
to the Place where the Duke of York 
and the other Children were, drew 
nothing of Suſpicion upon him. i 

The Duke and his Brother and Siſter 
were then kept at St. Zames*s, where 
they had the Liberty of the Garden 
and Park to walk and exerciſe them- 
ſelves in, and Lords, and Ladies, 


and other Perſons of Condition, were 
not reſtrain'd from reſorting thither to 
„ „ viſt 
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468; on 
viſit them. In this Manner Bamfie/d 


had been ſometimes there; and after 
he had inform'd the Duke what he 


was to do, and found one or two more 


to be truſted between them, that he 


might not become ſuſpected by being 
obſerv'd to ſpeak too often with him, 
he provided a ſmall Veſſcl to be ready 


about the Cuſtom-Houſe, and to have 


its Paſs for Holland, and then adver- 
tiſed the Duke to be ready in the cloſe 
of an Evening, when playing, as he 


uſed to do, with the other Children, 
in a Room ſrom whence there was a 
pair of Stairs to the Garden, he might, 
untaken notice of, get thither; from 


whence there was a Door into the 
Park; where Bamfield would meet 
him. And this was ſo well adjuſted, 
that the Duke came at the Hour to 


the Place; where the other met him, 


and led him preſently were a Coach 
was ready, and ſo carried him into a 


private Houſe 3 where he only ſtay'd 


whilſt he put on Woman's Apparel, 


that was provided for him ; and pre- 


ſently, with Colonel Bamfield only, 


went into a pair of Oars that was rea- 
dy; ſo paſſed the Bridge, and went 
on board the Veſſel that was ready to 


receive him; which immediately 
hoiſted Sail, and arriv'd ſafe in Hol- 
land, without any Man of the Ship 


having the leaſt Imagination of what 


Freight they carried. 
The Duke, as ſoon as he was on 


Shore, and in a Lodging, reſolving 


no longer to uſe his Woman's Habit, 
ſtay'd there till he advertiſed his Siſter, 
the Princeſs Royal. of Orange, of his 
Arrival; who quickly took care to 
provide all ſuch Things as were neceſ- 


ary for his Remove to the Hague; from 


whence the Queen was inform'd, and 
ſo knew as ſoon almoſt where he was, 
as ſhe did of his Eſcape from London. 
The Prince was not yet ready for his 
Remove, nor was it reſolv'd which 


way he ſhould go; ſo that it was 


thought beſt that the Duke ſhould, 
for the preſent, ſtay at the Hague 


with his Siſter, till farther Reſolu- 
tions might be taken; and though 


the Service which Bamfield had per- 


form'd, was very well eſteem'd, yet 
they thought the making him a 


Groom of his Bed-Chamber, would 
be an ample Recompenſe, and that it 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


was neceſſary to put a Perſon of better 


Quality about his Highnelk, who 
mght have a ſuperior Command over 
the other Servant; and becauſe the 


Lord Byron, who had been made 


Governor of.the Duke of 7ort by the 


King, was then in England, ſecretly 


attending the Conjuncture to appear 


in Arms in a Quarter aſſign'd to him, 


Sir Jobn Berkley was ſent by the 


Queen to wait upon the Duke, as 


Governor in the Abſence of the Lord 
Byron, which Bamfield looked upon 
as a Degradation, and bringing the 


Man he hated of all Men living, to - 


have the Command over him. 

About the Middle of May, the 
Queen, according to his Majeſty's 
Command, ſent to the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer to Ferſey, command- 


ing, That he would wait upon the 


Prince in the Louvre at Paris, upon a2 
Day that was paſt before the Letter. 


came to his Hands. But he no ſggner 


receiv'd the Summons, | than, he be- 


took himſelf to his Journey, and to 
tranſport himſelſ into Normandy; 
where after he was landed, he made 


what Haſte he could to Caen, ſup- 
| poſing he ſhould there find Secretary 


Nicholas, .who had given him Notice, 
That he had receiv'd the ſame Command. 


When he came to Caen, he found the 


Secretary's Lady there, but himſelf 


was gone to Roan, to the Lord Cor- 


tington, and intended to ſtay there till 
the other ſhould arrive, and to con- 
ſult together there upon their farther 
Journey. The old Earl of Briſtol, 
who had liv'd likewiſe at Caen, was 
gone with the Secretary to Roan, hav- 
ing likewiſe receiv'd the ſame Sum- 
mons with the others to attend the 
Prince at the Louvre, The Chancel- 
lor haſten'd to Roan, where he found 
the Lord Cottington, who had ſtill 
the Title and Precedency of Lord 


High Treaſurer of England, the Earl 
of Briſtol, and Secretary Nicholas, who 


were all his very good Friends, and 
They had 


very glad of his Arrival. 
recely'd Advertiſement, the Day be- 
fore, That the Prince, with all his ſmal! 
Train, was paſſed by towards Calais; 


and Direction was ſent, That the Chan- 


cellor, whom they ſuppoſed to be on the 
May, and the reſt ſhould ſtay at Roan, 
till they ſhould receive new Orders from 


Calais, 
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Calais, where his Royal Highneſs 

would take new Meaſures what be was 
to do. 
Roan, where there were at the ſame 
Time very many Engliſh of Quality in 
their own Condition, who were dri- 
ven out of England, as well as thty, 
for their Fidelity to the King, and 
had brought ſomewhat with them for 
their Support abroad, till they might 
upon ſome good Change return to 
their own Country. In the mean 
Time they liv*d very decently toge- 
ther in that City; where they were 
well eſteem'd. The Way between 
Roan and Calais was ſo dangerous 


without a ſtrong Convoy, that no- 


Day paſſed without Robberies, and 
Murders, ſo that they were glad of 
their Order not to ſtir from thence, 
till they ſhould receive a very parti- 


cular. Direction from the Prince; and 


within few Days they receiv'd Advice, 
That the Prince had, as ſoon as be 


came 10 Calais, put himſelf on board 4a 


Ship that he found there bound for 
Holland, . whence they were to hear 


from him, how they ſhould diſpoſe of 


themſelves, Whereupon they all re- 
ſolv'd to remove from Roan to Diep, 
from whence they might embark 
themſelves for Holland if they ſaw 
Cauſe; the Ways by Land, in regard 


that both the French and Spaniſh Ar- 


mies were in the Field, being very 
dangerous. | | | | 

The Prince's Remove from Paris 
on ſuch a ſudden, proceeded from an 
Accident in England that was very 
extraordinary, and looked like a Call 
from Heaven. The Parliament about 
this Time had prepared, according to 
Cuſtom, a good Fleet of ten or a 
dozen Ships for the Summer Guard, 
and appointed Rainſborough to be Ad- 


miral thereoF; who had been bred at - 


Sea, and was the Son of an eminent 
Commander at Sea lately dead; but 
he himſelf, from the Time of the 
new Model, had been an Officer of 
Foot in the Army, and was a Colonel 
of ſpecial Note and Account, and of 
CromwelPs chief Confidents. This 
offended the Earl of Varwick much, 
and diſpoſed him to that Inclination 
to concur with his Brother lately men- 
tion'd. Captain Batten likewiſe was 


as much unſatisfied, who had acted a 


138 


So they ſtayed together at 


„ Affection to the King, 
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eee in the firſt alienating the 
Fleet, and the Affections of the Sea- 
men from the King, and had ever 
been their Vice-Admiral afterwards, 
and one of the Perſons upon whom 


they principally rely'd at Sea. Rains 


borough, as long as he remain'd in the 
Navy, had been under his Command, 
and both the Earl and Batten well 


knew that this Man was now made 


Admiral of this Fleet, becauſe they, 
being Preſbyterians, ſhould have no 


Influence upon it; which made them 
ſollicitous enough that the Seamen 


ſhould not be well pleaſed with the 
Alteration ; and they look*'d upon 
Rainſvorough as a Man that had for- 
ſaken them, and preferr'd the Land 
before the Sea Service. The Seamen 


are in a manner a Nation by them- 
ſelves, a humourous, brave, and ſtur- 
dy People; fierce and reſolute in 
whatſoever they are inclined to, ſome- 
what unſteady and inconſtant in pur- 


ſuing it, and jealous of thoſe to Mor- 


row by whom they are govern'd to 


Day. Theſe Men, obſerving the ge- 
neral Diſcontent of the People, and 


that, however the Parliament was o- 


bey'd by the Power of the Army, 
both Army and Parliament were grown 
very odious to the Nation, and hear- 
ing ſo much Diſcourſe of an Army 
from Scotland ready to enter into the 
Kingdom, concluded that the King 
would be reſtored; and then remem- 
bring that the Revolt of the Fleet was 
the Preamble to the Loſs of his Ma- 


jeſty's Authority every where elſe, and 


a great Cauſe of all his Misfortunes, 
thought it would be a glorious Thing 
te them, if they could lead the Way 
to his Majeſty's Reſtoration by their 
declaring for him. This was an Agi- 
tation among the Common Seamen, 
without communicating it to any Offi- 
cer of the Quality of Maſter of a Ship. 
This Inclination was much improv'd 
in them by a general Diſpoſition in 
Kent to an Inſurrection for the King, 
and by ſome Gentlemen's coming on 
board the Ships, according to the 
Cuſtom of that Country; who foment- 
ed the good Diſpoſition in the Seamen 
by all the Ways they could. 

At this very Time there -appear'd 
generally throughout Kent the ſame 
and 
Incli- 
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Inclination to ſerve him, as was a- 


mong the Seamen, and was conducted 
with much leſs Order and Caution, 
neither the one nor the other having 
been deſign'd by thoſe who took care 
of the King's Affairs, and who de- 
fgn'd thoſe Inſurrections, which 
happen'd in other Parts of the King -· 
dom. They knew nothing, that 1s, 
contributed nothing to this good Diſ- 
poſition in the Seamen, though they 
were not without ſome Hope that, 
upon all other Revolutions, ſomewhat 


might likewiſe fall out at Yea to the 


Advantage of the King's Affairs. 
They had ſome Expectation indeed 
from Kent, where they knew the Peo- 
ple were generally well affected, and 


depended upon two or three Gentle- 


men of that Country, who had been 
Officers in the King's Army, and re- 
ſolv'd to bring in ſome Troops of 


_ Horle, when occaſion ſhould be ripe; 


but it was reſolv'd and intended that 
the Scotiſß Army ſhould be enter'd the 


Kingdom, by which the Parliament 


Army would be upon their March to- 
wards them, before they would have 
any Appearance of Force in the Parts 
near London; and then they believ'd 
that both Country and City would riſe 
together. And ſo thoſe Gentlemen of 
Kent, who were privy to any Deſign, 
lay i privately in London to avoid all 
Cabals in their Country; ſo that what 
now fell out there; was by meer 
Accident, that could never be fore- 
ſeen, or prevented. 9] d 

There happen'd to be at ſome jovial 


Meeting in Kent about that Time, one 


Mr. L' Eſtrange, a younger Brother of 
a good Family in Norfolt, who had 
been always of the King's Party, and 


for attempting ſomewhat in his own 


Country for his Majeſty's Service, had 
been taken Priſoner by the Parliament, 
and by a Court of War condemn'd to 
die, but being kept in Priſon till the 
End of the War, was then ſet at Liber- 
ty, as one in whom there was no more 


Danger. But he retain'd his old Af 
fections, and more remember'd the 
_cruel Uſage he had recerv*d, than that 


they had not proceeded as crueily with 
him as they might have done. He 


had a great Friendſhip with a young 


Gentleman, Mr. Hales, who liv'd in 


Kent, and was married to a Lady 


of a noble Birth and Fortune, he being 
Heir to one of. the greateſt Fortunes of 
that Country, but was to expect the 
Inheritance from the Favour of an old 
Grand- father, who for the preſent 
kept the young Couple from running 
into any Exceſs; the Mother of the 
Lady being of as four and ſtrict a Na- 
ture as the Grand- father, and both of _ 
them ſo much of the Parliament Party, 


that they were not willing any Part of 


their Eſtates ſhould be hazarded for 
the King. At the Houſe of this Mr. 
Hales, Mr. L*Eftrange was, when by 
the Communication which that Part of 
Kent always hath with the Ships which 
lye in the Downs, the Report did firft 


ariſe that the Fleet would preſently 


declare for the King, and thoſe Sea- 
men who came on Shore talked as if 
the City of London would joyn with 


them. This drew many Gentlemen 


of the Country who wiſned well, to 
viſit the Ships, and they return'ꝰd more 
confirm'd of the Truth of what they 
had heard. Good -Fellowſhip was a 
Vice ſpread every where, and this 
young great Heir, who had been al- 
ways bred among his Neighbours, af- 
fected that which they were beſt pleaf- 

ed with, and ſo his Houſe was a Ren- 
dezvous for thoſe who delighted in 
that Exerciſe, and who every Day 
brought him the News of the good 
Inclinations in the Fleet for the King; 
and all Men's Mouths were open a- 
gainſt the Parliament as well as the 
Army. Mr. L'Eſtrange was a Man 
of a good Wit, and a Fancy very lux- 
uriant, and of an enterprizing Nature. 
He obſerv'd, by the good Company 
that came to the Houſe, that the Af- 
fections of all that large and populous 
Country were for the King. He be- 
gun to tell Mr. Hales, That though his 
Grandfather did in bis Heart wiſh the 


King rvell, yet bis Carriage had been 


ſuch in his Conjunfion with the Par- 
liament, (that be had more Need of ihe 
King's Favour than of his Grandfather's 


10 be Heir to that great Eſtate; and 


that certainly nothing could be more ac- 
ceptable to his Granafather, or more 
glorioxs to him, than to be the Iuſtru- 
ment of both ; and therefore adviſed 
him, To put» himſelf into the Head of 
bis own' Country, which would be wi- 


ling to be led by bim; | that when the 


9 Scots 


Scots, were entered into the Northern 
Paris, and all the Kingdom ſhould be in 
Arms, be might, with the Body of 
his Country-men, march towards Lon- 
don; which would induce both the City 


and the Parliament io joyn with him, 


the Honour of reſtoring the King. 
The Company that frequented the 


Hou! thought the Diſcourſe very 


; reaſonable, le {aw that the Iſſue muſt 
be very honourable: The young Lady 
of the Houſe was full of Zeal for the 
King, and was willing her Huſband 
mould be the Inſtrument of his De- 
livery: The young Gentlewan himſelf 
had not been enough (converſant in the 
Affairs of the World to apprehend 
the Danger, or hazard of the At- 
tempt, and ſo referr'd himſelf and the 
whole Buſineſs to be governed, and 

conducted by Mr. E' Eſtrange, whom 
they all believed by his Diſcourſe to 
be an able Soldier. He writ ſome 
Letters to particular Gentlemen, Who 
he was informed would receive them 
willingly, and ſign'd Warrants to the 
. (Conſtables of Hundreds with his own 
Name, which had been never heard 
of in the, Country, requiring, In his 
Majeſty's Name, all Perſons to appear, 
at a Time, and Place appointed, to ad- 


wiſe together, and to lay hold on ſuch Op- 


portunities, as ſhould be offer'd for re- 
lieving the King, and delivering bini 
out of Priſcn. There Was an incredi- 
le Appearance of the Country at the 
Place appointed, where Mr. L' Eſtrange 
appear'd with Mr. Hales, and thoſe 
Perſohs which had been uſed to their 
Company. Mr. L'Eſtrange ſpoke to 


them un a ſtyle very much his o.] n; 


and being not very clear to be under- 
ſtood, the more prevailed over them. 
He ſpake like a Man in Authority, 
inveighed againſt, the Tyranny of 4he 
Arm, which had ſubdued the Parlia- 
ment, againſt their barbarous Impriſon- 
ment of the King, and againſt à Con- 
ſpiracy they had to Murder bim. He 
added, That the Affections of that Mo- 
ble Country were well-known to his Ma- 
Jeſty, and that he had therefore appoint- 
ed the Fleet that was in the Downs to 
join with them ; aud that” be doubted 
nat out {boy would together be tog firong 
for bis. Enemies, who were like ta have 
enougb 10 do ts defend themſelves in 
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crity to the Engagement. 
neral then gave out his Commiſſions 


many ether Places; and that bis Ma- 


ey was willing they ſhould have a 


Gentleman of their own Country, well 


known to them to be their General; and 


named Mr. Hales; who was preſent. 


There was not one Man who ſo much 
 <vhereby be ſbould have great ſpare FI. 


as aſk*d for any Letter or Commiſſion, 
or other Authority from the King; 
but all of them, very frankly and un- 
animouſly, declared, They; would be 
ready to joyn, and march @s their Ge- 
neral Hales ſbould direct; and ſo ano- 
ther Day and Place was appointed for 
another. Appearanee, and liſting and 
forming their Regiments; 3 and in the 
mean time Mr. LEfrange ſet out ſuch 


Declarations, and Engagements, as 


he thought moſt like to prevail with 
the People, and required, That. they 


ſhould be read in all Churches; which 
was done accordingly. The next Ap- 


Ppearance was greater than the former; 


and with the ſame Forwardneſs, 
many coming armed both Horſe and 
Foot, and ſhewing a marvellous Ala- 


Their Ge- 


2 ſeveral Regiments, and a new Day 
was appointed for their Rendezvous, 
= all ſhould come arm'd, and keep 
together in a Body, until it ſhould as 
fit to march to London. 

It was known that the Fleet was 


gone out of the Downs, but it was as 


well known that it had abſolutely re- 
nounced the Service of the Parliament, 
and rejected all their Officers. It was 


eaſy. to perſwade the People, that they 


were gone upon ſome. important En- 


terpriſe, and would ſpeedily return; 


it was inſinuated, That it ⁊vas gone into 


the Ilie of Wight to releaſe ube King, who 


would return with it into Kent; which 


made them haſten; their Preparations... 
At the Time when the King made 
the Earl, of Northumberland Admiral, 


he declared, and it was inſerted in his 


Commiſſion, That he ſhould enjoy that 
Office during the Minority of the Duke 
of Lork; and the Duke having made 


his eſcape at this Time, when there was 
this Commotion amongſt the Seamen, 
it was no ſooner known that his High- 
neſs was in Holland, but the Sea-men 


talked aloud, That they wanld go 10 


their: Admiral; and the Gentlemen of 
Kent ſtirring them up and inflaming 


chem to that Kcſolution; and: the Seaz _ 


men 
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men again preſſing the Gentlemen to 


haſten their riſing in Arms, that they 
might aſſiſt and ſecond each other, 


they both declared themſelves ſooner 


than they ought to have done, and 


- before they were prepared for an En- 


terprize of that Importance. 

The Pariiament was well informed 
of the Diſtemper amongſt the Sea- 
men, and had therefore forborne put- 
ting the half of the Proviſions aboard 
the Ships, which, for the greateſt 
Part, lay ready in the Downs, want- 


ing only half the Victual they were to 


have for the Summer Service. But 
thoſe Officers which were on board, 
finding they had no Authority, and 


' - that the Sea men mocked and laughed 


at them, ſent every Day to inform 


the Parliament, what mutinous humour 
the whole Fleet was in, Whereupon 


they ſent Rainſborough and ſome o- 
ther Officers thither ; preſuming that 


the Preſence of the Admiral would 


quickly quiet all. He being a Man 


of a rough imperious Nature, as ſoon 


as he came on board his Ship, begun 


to make a ſtrict Enquiry into the for- 


mer Diſorders and Mutinous Be- 
Haviours, upon which all the Men of 


his Ship retired into their old Fortreſs 
of, One and All, and preſently laid 


hold on him, and put him, and ſuch 


other Officers of the Ship as they liked 


not, into the Boat, and ſent them on 


Shore. Which was no ſooner known 


to the reſt of the Ships, but they fol- 
low'd their Example, and uſed their 


Officers in the fame Manner. After 


they had for ſome Days been feaſted 


and carraſſed by the People of Kent, 
ſome of the Gentlemen putting them- 
ſelves on board to joyn with them, 
and in order to aſſiſt them towards 


providing ſuch Neceflaries as were 
wanting, they went out of the Downs, 


and ſtood for Holland, that they might 


find their Admiral and let fall their 


Anchors before the Brill. What was 
done by the Gentlemen of Kent on 


Shore, and the Succeſs thereof, will be 
related hereafter. wy | 
This ſo very ſeaſonable Revolt of 


the Fleet, in a Conjuncture when fo 


many Advantages were expected, was 


looked upon as a ſure Omen of the 


Deliverance of the King. And the 
Report that the Ships were before 


Calais, as if they had expected ſome 
Body there, which was true, for ſome 
time, was the Reaſon that it was 


thought fit that the the Prince (who 


had hitherto thought of nothing bur 
being ſent for by the Scots, and how 
to find himſelf. with them) ſhould 
make all poſſible haſte to Calais. This 


was the Caufe of that his ſuddain Mo- 
tion, which was yet retarded for want 


of Money, and all other Things ne- 
ceſſary for his Journey. The Cardinal 
ſhew'd no manner of favouring all theſe 
Appearances of Advantage to the 
King; he gave leſs Countenance to 
Scotland, than he had ever done when 
it was in Rebellion againſt the King; 


and, notwithſtanding all his Promites 


with reference to Ireland, the Mar- 


quis of Ormond remained ſtill at Paris, 


without obtaining Arms or Money in 


any Proportion (both which had been 
promiſed ſo liberally) and was, after 


all Importunities, compelled to tranſ- 


manner of Supplies, which were ex- 
pected. And now, when the remove 
of the Prince was ſo behoveful, the 


Cardinal utterly refuſed to furniſh him 


with any Money; all which Diſcoun- 


tenances were ſhortly after remember*d 


to Cromwell, as high Merit. 
The Prince's remove was by every 
Body thought ſo neceſſary, that the 
Lord Fermyn, as was pretended, 
found Means to borrow ſo much Mo- 
ney as was neceſſary for the Journey; 


which the King paid long after with 
full Intereſt. Dr. Goffe, a Man well 


known in that Time, as the chief 
Agent and Confident of my Lord 
Fermyn, was preſently ſent into Hel- 
land, to diſpoſe the Sea-men to be wil- 
ling to receive the Lord Fern to 


command the Fleet. So ſollicitous 


that noble Man was to be in the Head 
of any Action that was like to proſper, 
how unfit ſoever he was for it; having 
neither Induſtry, nor Knowledge of 
any Thing of the Sea, and being leſs 
beloved by the Sea- men than any Man 
that could be named. The Prince 


made what haſte he could to Calais, 


attended by Prince Rupert, the Lord 
Hopton, and the Lord Colepepper, and 
ſome other Gentlemen, beſides his 
own Domeſticks; and finding one of 


the Engliſh Frigats before Calais, 


and 
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and underſtanding the Duke of York 
was gone from the Hague to Helvoet 
Sluce, and had put himſelf on board 
the Fleet there, his Highneſs preſently 
embarked, and made the more Haſte, 
leſt his Brother ſhould be in Action 
before him, and was receiv*d at the 
Fleet with all thoſe Acclamations and 
Noiſes of. Joy, which that People 
' were accuſtom'd to; they having ex- 
preſſed as much ſome Days before, at 
the Arrival of the Duke of York. 

As ſoon as it was known in Holland 
that the Prince of Wales was arriv'd, 
the Prince of Orange, with his Wife 
the Princeſs Royal, came preſently 
thither to entertain his Highneſs the 
beſt that Place would permit, but e- 


ſpecially to rejoyce together, having 
not ſeen each other from the Time 


they were Children. The Prince 
found the Fleet in Faction and Diſor- 


der, and great Pains had been taken 


to corrupt them. Sir John Berkley's 
coming to the Hague to aſſume thè 
Government of the Duke of Zork, had 
not been acceptable to his Royal 
Highneſs, who was perſwaded by Co- 
lonel Bamfeld, that he had been un- 
faithful, as well as unfortunate, in his 
Attendance upon the King to the Iſle 
of Migbt. The Colonel himſelf was 
ſo incenſed with it, that he uſed all 
the Skill and Inſinuation he had, to 
leſſen his Highneſs's Reverence to the 
Queen, and to diſpute her Commands. 


Then taking the Opportunity of the 


Fleet's being come to Helwoet Sluce, 
he went thither, and having, as is 
ſaid before, a wonderful Addreſs to 
the diſpoſing Men to mutiny, and to 
work upon Common Men, which the 
Fleet conſiſted of, there being no Offi- 


cers for the moſt part, above the Qua- 


lity of a Boatſwaine, or Maſters- 


Mate, he perſwaded them, To declare 


for the Duke of York, without any re- 
ſpe? to the King or Prince; and when 
his I ghneſs ſhould be on board, that 
they. fſpculd not medale in the Quarrel 
between the King and the Parliament, 
but entirely joyn with the Preſbyterian 
Party, and the City of London; which 
by this Means would bring the Parlia- 
ment to Reaſon : And he prepared 


his Friends the Seamen when the 

Duke ſhould come to them, that they 

would except againſt Sir John Berkley, 
E392 - | 


and cauſe him to be diſmiſſed; and 
then he believ*d he ſhould be able to 
govern both his Highneſs and the 
Fleet. | 

At the ſame Time Dr. Geffe, who 
was a dextrous Man too, and could 
comply with all Men in all the Acts 
of good Fellowſhip, had gotten Ac- 
quaintance with others of the Seamen, 
and made them jealous of Bamfield's 
Activity; and endeavour'd to perſwade 
them, That they ſhould all petition the 
Prince (who he knew, would be 


ſhortly with them) That the Lord Jer- 


myn might be made their Admiral ; 
who would be able to ſupply them with 
Money, end whatſoever elſe they want- 
ed: That there was no Hope of Money 
but from France, and that the Lord 
Jermyn had all the Power and Credit 
there, and might have what Money he 
deſired ; and by theſe Agitations the In- 
tant Loyalty of the Seamen begun to 
be diſtracted. | | 

At the ſame Time the Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, who had always 


adher'd to the Preſbyterians, and was 


of great Eſteem amongſt them, though 
he was not tainted with their Princi- 
ples, had left the Parliament, and ſe- 
cretly tranſported himſelf into Holland; 
and was arriv'd at Roterdam, when 
Bamfield return'd from the Fleet, and 
went to wait upon the Duke of Zorꝶ 
at the Hague. Bamſield deliver*d ſuch 
a Meſſage from the Fleet as he thought 
would haſten the Duke's Journey thi- 
ther, and told him, The Seamen made 
great Enquiry after the Lord Wil- 


loughby, and much longed to have him 


with them; inſinuating to the Duke, 
That he had much contributed to that 
good Diſpoſition in the Seamen, and was 
privy to their Revolt, and had promiſed 


ſpeedily to come to them, and that it would 


be the moſt acceptable Thing his Highneſs 
could do to carry him with bim to the 


Fleet, and make him his Vice- Admiral. 


The Duke made all imaginable Haſte . 
to Helvoet Sluce, and immediately 
went on board the Admiral ; where he. 
was receiv'd with the uſual Marks of 
Joy and Acclamation. He declared 
the Lord Filloughby his Vice-Admiral, 
and appointed tome other Officers in 
the ſeveral Ships, and ſeem'd very de- 
ſirous to be out at Sea. In the mean 
Time Bamfield continued his Activity; 
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Hope to raiſe his Patron to the Height 


: he propoſed, did all he could to hin- 
der the Operation of Bamſield, and 


took all the Ways he could that the 


Prince might be advertiſed of it; and 


thereupon haſten his own Journey; 
which did likewiſe contribute to the 
Haſte his Highneſs made. He arriv*d 


at Helvoet Sluce very ſeaſonably to pre- 


vent many Inconveniences, which 
would have inevitably fallen out; 


and the Seamen, upon his Highneſs's 


Appearance, return'd again into their 


old chearful Humour, which the 
Prince knew would be beſt preſerv'd 
by Action; and therefore 3 
deſir'd to be at Sea, where he was ſure 


he muſt be ſuperior to any Force the 


Parliament could in a ſhort Time put 


out. But the Fleet already wanted 
many Proviſions, of which Beer was 


the chief; which, by the Countenance 
and Aſſiſtanee of the Prinee of Orange, 


was in a ſhort Time procured in a rea- 


ſonable Proportion; and then the 
Prince ſet fail firſt for Tarmouth Road, 


then for the Downs; having ſent his 
Brother, the Duke of 7ork, with all 
his Family to the Hague, to remain 
there. „ 5 
Though the Duke was exceedingly 
troubled to leave the Fleet, which he 
had been perſwaded to look upon as 
his Province, yet he could not but ac- 
knowledge, that right Reaſon would 
not permit they ſhould both be ven- 


tur'd at one Time on board the Fleet; 


and, the Prince determining to en- 


gage his own Perſon, he ſubmitted to 


the Determination ; and was well con- 


tent to remain with his Siſter. The 


Prince did not think fit to remove the 
Lord Will:ughby from the Charge the 
Duke had given him; though he was 


not much known to the Seamen. But 


Captain Batten coming at the ſame 


Time when his Highneſs did to the 


Fleet, and bringing the Conſtant War- 


wick, one of the beſt Frigats the Par- 
liament had built, with Jordan, and 
two or three Seamen of good Com- 
mand, his Highneſs knighted him, 
and made him Rere-Admiral of the 
Fleet; believing, that he could not 
do a more popular and acceptable 
Thing to the Seamen, than by putting 
the ſame Man, who had commanded 
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and the Doctor, finding he had little 


them ſo many Years, over them again 
at this Time; whote Experience and 
Government would fupply the Defects 
and Want of Skill of the Vice- Admi- 
ral, who was very willing to be adyi&ed 
by him. But the Prince ſhortly after 
found he was miſtaken in that Expe- 
dient, and that the Seamen (who de- 
fired to ſerve the King upon the clear 


Principles of Obedience, and Loyalty) 


did not in any Degree affect Batter, 
becauſe he had failed in both, and was 
now of a Party towards whom they 


had no Veneration. The Truth is, 


the Prince came prepared and diſpoſed 
from the Queen, to depend wholly 
upon the Preſbyterian Party, which, 
beſides the Power of the Scotiſp Army, 
which was every Day expected to 1n- 
vade England, was thought to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the Strength of the City 
of London; and the Lord Colepepper, 
and Mr. Long, the Prince's Secretary, 
were truſted by the Queen to keep the 
Prince fteady and faſt to that Depen- 
dance; and his Highneſs was injoyn'd 
to be entirely. adviſed by them ; 
though all the other Lords about hip 


were of another Mind, and the Prince 


himſelf not inclined that Way. Dr. 
Steward, the Dean of the King's Cha- 
pel, whom his Majeſty had recom- 
mended to his Son to inſtruct him in 
all Matters relating to the Church, 
and Dr. Earles, and the reſt of his 
Chaplains, waited diligently upon him 
to prevent thoſe Infuſions. But, by 
thofe two, the Benefit of this Fleet was 
principally conſider'd, as a happy 
Means to put the Prince on Shore, 
that he might be in the Head of the 
Scotiſß Army; and no doubt if that 
Army had been then enter'd into Eng- 


gland, as it was very ſhortly after, the 


Prince would have been directed, with 
the Fleet, to have follow'd all the Ad- 
vice which ſhould: have been ſent from 
the Scots. +. 

In the mean Time it was thought 
moſt Counſellable, after the Prince 


had failed ſome Days about the Coaſt, 


that the Kingdom might generally 
know that his Hishneſs was there, 


8 


that they ſhould all go into the River 
of Thames, and lye there; by which 
they expected two great Advantages; 
firſt, that the City would. be thereby 
engaged to declare it ſelf, when they 
ſaw 
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[LW all their Trade obſtructed; and 
that their Ships homewards bound, of 
which at that Seaſon of the Lear, they 
expected many, muſt fall into the 
Prince's Hands; and then, that the 
Preſence of the Prince in the River 
would hinder the Parliament from 


getting Seamen and from ſetting out 


that Fleet which they were preparing 
to reduce the other, under the Com- 
mand of the Earl of Varwich; whom 


they thought fir, in this Exigent, a- 


gain to imploy, and who, by accept- 
ing the Charge, thought he ſhould be 


in a better Poſture to chooſd his Party, 


in any other Alteration that ſhould 
happen at Land, 


hin bc Parliament en ene 


the Commotion in Kent, and ſaw the 


Warrants which were ſent out and. 


ſigned by L'Eſtrange, whom no body 
knew (and the Gentlemen of Kent who 
ſat in the Parliament, aſſured them, 
That ee was no ſuch Gentleman in 
_ that County, and Sir Edward Hales, 
who likewiſe was preſent there, told 

them, He was very confident that his 
Grandſon could not be embarked in ſuch 
an Afair) they neglected it, and 
thought it a Deſign to amuſe them. 


But when they heard that the Meetings 


weke continued, and ſaw the Declara- 


tions which were publiſhed, and were 
well aſſured that young Hales appear'd 


with them as their General, they 
thought the Matter worth their Care; 
and therefore appointed their General, 
to ſend two or three Troops of Horſe in- 
4 Kent 10 ſuppreſs that ſeditisus Inſur- 
rection; Sir Edward Hales now ex- 
cuſing himſelf with Revilings, Threats, 
and Deteſtation of his ;Grundſany 3 
who he proteſted, ſhould never be his 
Heir. | 

The Earl of Holland, who had a 
Commiſſion to be General; and the 
reſt who were engaged, were not yet 
ready, the Scots being not yet enter*d 
nor did they underſtand any thing of 
the Buſineſs of Kent; however when 
they were aſſured that they were drawn 
into a Body, and were ſo ſtrong that 
the Officers who commanded the 
Troops which had been ſent to ſup- 
preſs them, had ſent the Parliament 
word, That they durſt not advance, for 


that the Enemy was much ſtronger than 


they, and increaſed daily; and that they 
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had ſent a Letter to the City of London 
inviting them io joyn with them; the 


_ Earl of Hollang, I fay, and the o- 


thers with, him, thought it fit to ſend: 
them all the Countenance, and En- 
couragement they could; and there- 
upon "diſpatched thoſe Officers WhO 
had been deſigned for the Troops of 
that County, when the Seaſon ſhould 
be ripe, and who had hitherto lurked 
privately in London to avoid ſuſpicion. 
They were deſired to call their Friends 
together, as ſoon as was poſſible, to 
joyn with their Neighbours; and 
were told, That they ſhould very ſhortly 
receive a General from the Ring: for 


they did not think Mr. Hales equal to 


the Work. 

The Earl of Holland had form'd his 
Party of many Officers who had ſerv'd 
both the King and the Parliament 


all which were in the City; and he 
had not yet a Mind to call them to- 


gether, but to expect the Appearance 
of their northern Friends, and there- 
fore conſulting with the reſt, and 
finding the Earl of Norwich; who had 
been ſome Months in England under 
a Paſs from the Parliament, willing to 
engage himſelf in the Conduct of thoſe 
in Kent, where he was well known 
and beloved, his Affections and Zeal. 
for the King SService being not to be 
doubted, they reſolved that he ſhould | 

go thither; and there being many 
blank Commiſſions ready to be diſ- 
poſed as the Service ſhould require, 
they filled one with his Name, by 
which the Command of all Ke»? was 
committed to him, With Power to 
lead them any whither as the good of 
the King's Service ſhould make requiſite. , 
And with this Commiſſion he made 
haſte into Kent, and found at Maid- 


ſtone a better Body of Horſe and Foot . ' 


armed than could have been expected 
enough in number to have met any 


Army that was like to be brought a- 


gainſt them. 
with wonderful Acclamations, 
vowed Obedience to him. 

The Importunities from Scotland 
with the Preſbyterians their Correſpon- 
denst, the Fame of Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale's being well recetv'd at 
Edinburgh, and that many Engliſh 
Officers and Soldiers daily ,flocked 
thither, but eſpecially the Promiles 

E from 


They all recciv d him 
and 
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rom Paris of Supplies of Arms, Am- 
munition, and Money, as ſoon as they 


could expect it, ſet all the other 


Wheels going in England which had 
been preparing all the Winter. There 
were in South Wales Colonel Laugborn, 
Colonel Powell, and Colonel Poyer, 
who commanded thoſe Parts under 


the Parliament, which they had ſerv'd 


-from the Beginning: Thele three com- 
municated their Diſcontents to each 
other, and all thought themſelves ill 
requited by the Parliament for the 
Service, they had done, and that other 


Men, eſpecially Colonel Mition were 


preferred before them; and reſolved 
to take the Opportunity of the Scots 
coming in, to declare for the King 
upon the Preſbyterian Account. And 
the Lord Fermyn ſent a Promiſe under 
his Hand, That they ſhould not fail of re- 


ceiving all things neceſſary ; Hereupon 


they preſently declared, before they 
were provided to keep the Field for 
want of Ammunition and Money, and 


when Pembroke was not ſupplied with 


* 


Proviſions for above two Months; and 
were never thought of after. 


The Lord Byron had been ſent hn | 


Paris, upon the Importunities from 
Scotland, to get as many to declare in 
England in ſeveral Places, as might 


diſtract the Army, and keep it from 


an entire Engagement againſt them; 
to diſpoſe his old Friends about Che- 
ter and North Wales to appear aſſoon 
as might be: and he preſently with 
the Help of Colonel Robinſon, poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the Iſland of Angleſey, 


and diſpoſed all North Hales to be 


ready to declare aſſoon as the Scots 
ſhould enter the Kingdom. But that 
which was of moſt Importance, and 


ſeem'd already to have brought the 


War even into the Heart of England, 
was that ſome Gentlemen, who had 
formerly ſerv'd the King in the Garri- 
ſon of Newari, and in the northern 
Army, under Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, had ſurpriſed the ſtrong Caſtle 
of Pontfret in Yorkſhire, and grew 


_ preſently fo numerous, by the reſort 
of Officers and Soldiers from the ad- 
Jacent Countries, that they grew formi- 
able to all thoſe Parts, and made the 


Communication between London and 


Pork inſecure, except it was with 


 firong Troops. 
18 


Upon which Argu- 
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ment of the Surpriſe of Ponfret, we 
ſhall enlarge hereafter, before we ſpeak 
of the-tragick Concluſion of this En- 
terpriſe. All Affairs were in this Mo- 
tion in England, before there was any 
Appearance of an Army in Scotland, 
which they had promited ſhould: be 

ready to march' by the Beginning of 
May. 
Indeed as to the raiſing an Army in 
Scotland, the Difficulties were well 
nigh over, nor did they ever look up- 


on that as a Thing that would trouble 


them, but who ſhould command, and 
be General of this Army was the mat- 
ter upon which the Succeſs of all they 


propoſed would depend ; and if they 


could not procure Duke Hamilton to 
be made choice of for that Service, 


they would promiſe themſelves nogood 


Iſſue of the Undertaking. It was a 
hard Thing to remove the old General 
Lefley, who had been hitherto in the 
Head of their Army in all their proſ- 
perous Succeſſes; but he was in the 


Confidence of Argyle, which was Ob- 


jection enough againſt him, if there 
were no other; and the Man was 
grown Old, and appear'd in the Ac- 
tions of the laſt Expedition into Eng- 
land, very unequal to the Command. 

And therefore ſome Expedient was to 
be found to be rid of him; and 


they found it no hard matter to pre- 


vail with him to decline the Command, 
upon Pretence of his Age and Infir- 

mities, when in Truth he had no 
mind to venture his Honour againſt 
the Engliſh, except aſſiſted by Engliſh, 
which had been his good Fortune in 
all the Actions of Moment he had 
perform'd in this War; and when he 
had been deftitute of that Help, he 
had always receiv'd ſome Affront. 
When by this Means there was a new 
General to be named, Duke Hamilton 


was propoſed, as a fit Man to be em- 


ployed to redeem the Honour of the 
Nation. He had forinerly diſcharged 
the Office of General under the King 
of Sweden, where Leſley, that had now 
declin'd the Employment, was Major 
General under him; and therefore 


could not be thought to be without 


ample Experience of War. 
W hilſt this was depending, Argv/e 


took Notice of Sir Marmaduke Lang- 


dale's, and Sir FO Mauſgrave's be- 


ing 
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ing in the Town, and of ſome Diſ- 
courſes which they had uſed, or ſome 
other Engliſh Officers in their Com- 
pany, and deſired, That, if they were 
fo have any Command in the Army, 
they might preſently take the Covenant ; 
and that, after they were enter*d into the 
| Kingdom of England, they ſhould make 
no Conjunttion with any Forces, or Per- 
fons, who had not done, or ſhould refuſe 
to do the ſame. This Propoſal found 
no Oppoſition; they who were moſt 
forward to raiſe the Army for the De- 
livery of the King, being as violent 
as any to advance that Declaration. 
And though Duke Hamilton and his 
Brother of Lanrick did as well diſap- 
prove it in their own Judgments, as 
they did foreſee, out of the long Ex- 
perience they had of England, what 
Prejudice it would bring upon them 
there, yet they had not the Courage 
in any Degree to ſpeak againſt it. 

It can hardly be believ*d, that, af- 
ter ſo long Knowledge of England, 
and their Obſervation of whom the 
King's Party did conſiſt, after their fo 
often Conferences with the King with- 


out prevailing upon him, in any De- 


gree, either to preſerve himſelf at 
Newcaſtle from being deliver'd up to 
the Parliament, or in their laſt Agita- 
tation with him, when he yielded to ſo 
many unreaſonable Particulars to gra- 
tify them, to conſent or promiſe, That 
any Man fbould be compelPd to take” the 
Covenant; that they ſhould ſtill ad- 
here to that fatal Combination againſt 
the Church, which they could never 
hope to bring to paſs, except they in- 
tended only to change the hand, 'and 
to keep the King under as ſtrict a Re- 
ſtraint, when they ſhould get him into 


their Hands, as he was under the Do- 
mination of the Parliament and Army. 


Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir 
Philip Muſgrave no ſooner heard of 


this Declaration, than they went to 


thoſe Lords, and expoſtulated very 
ſharply with them, for having broken 
their Faiths, and betrayed them into 
their Country; where. they were looked 
upon as Enemies, They were anſwer'd, 
That they muſt give over their Deſign to 


redeem the King, or yield to this Deter- 


mination, which their Parliament was 


fo firm and united in, and would never 


depart from; and therefore they in- 
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treated them with all imaginable Im- 
portunity, that they would take the 
Covenant. But when they ſaw thoſe 
Gentlemen would not be prevailed 
with, the Scotiſb Lords thereupon de- 


fired them, That they, would have a lit> 
tle Patience, and again abſent" them- 


ſelves from Edinburgh, till the Heat 


of this Diſpute was over, and till the 


Army ſhould be ready to march; and 
Duke Hamilton aſſured them in Confi- 
dence, Sat as ſoon as he ſhould find 
himſelf in the Head of bis Army, and 
upon their March, there ſhould be no 
more talk of Covenants, but that all the 


King's Friends ſhould be welcome, and 
without Diſtinction. So they left Edin- 
burgh again, and went to their old 
Quarters; where they had not ſtayed 


long, before the Duke ſent for them 
to come to him in private; and, 


after a very chearful Reception, he 
told them, He was now rendy; and 
that their Friends in England called ſo 
importunate ly for them, that he was re- 
ſolv'd to march in very few Days; which 
he thought neceſſary to communicate to 


them, not only for the. Friendſhip be had 
for them; but becauſe he muſt depend 


upon them two to ſurprize the Towns of 


Berwick and Carliſle ; againſt the Time 


he ſhould be able to march thitber; for 


he intended to march between thoſe two 


Places: The Work was not hard to 
be perform*d by them; and accord- 


ingly they accepted the Imployment 


he preſſed them to undertake, and 
parted to put the ſame in Execution in 
both Places at one Time, all Things 


being concerted between them to that 


Purpoſe. f 


Sir Marmaduke Langdale had ſeveral 


Officers and Soldiers, laid privately on 


„ 


when they ſhould be required; in Ex- 
pectation whereof they had harboured 
many Men. Some'oft them Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale appointed to meet 
him, on the Scotifh Side, at a Place a- 
bout a Mile diſtant from Berwick, the 
Night before he intended the Surprize, 
and the reſt to be in the Town by the 
riſing of the Sun; ſome about the 
Market Place, and ſome upon the 
1 | Bridge, 
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Bridge, by which he muſt enter. The 
next Morning, being Market Day, 
great Droves of little Horſes, 
laden with Sacks of Corn, always re- 
ſorted to the Town, Sir Marmaduke 


Lang dale, with about a hundred Horſe, 
and ſome few Foot which walked 


with the Market People, preſently af- 


ter Sun riſing, was upon the Bridge, 


before there was any Apprehenſion ; 
and finding his Friends there whom he 


expected, he cauſed the Bridge pre- 


ſently to be drawn up, and guarded 
by his Foot, and ſent others to the 
other Parts. Himſelf with moſt of 
his Troops went into the Market Place, 
where he found his Country Friends 
ready to do all he would command. 
There was ſo general a Conſternation 


ſeized upon the whole Town, there 


being no other Garriſon but Towns- 
men, that after they had ſeized upon 
the Mayor, who was the Governor, 
all Things were in a ſhort Time 1o 
quiet, that they open'd their Ports 
again, that the Market might not be 
interrupted. Sir Philip Muſgrave, 
with as little Oppoſition, poſſeſſed 


himſelf of Carliſle; where he had a 


greater Intereſt; and the People were 
generally better affected to the King, 
and more diſinclined to the Scots than 
thoſe of Berwick uſed to be; and they 
both haſten'd Advertiſement to the 
Duke of what they had done, 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir 
Philip Muſgrave were no ſonner poſ- 
ſeſſed of Berwick and Carliſle, than 
all the Gentlemen, Officers, and Sol- 
diers thereabouts, who had formerly 


| ſerv'd the King, reſorted and flocked 


to them well arm*d, appointed, and 


provided for the War; ſo that they 
had not only very ſufficient Garriſons 
to keep thoſe Places, but Troops e- 


nough of Horſe to free the adjacent 


Counties from thoſe Forces, and Com- 


mittees, and other Perſons, who were 
either publickly engaged in, or well 
known to with well privately to the 
Parliament. It was upon the 28th of 


April that Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick; and ſoon 


after Sir Philip Muſgrave ſurprized 


Carlifle, about eight of the Clock at 
Night, many Gentlemen of the Neigh- 


bours being in, and about the Town, 


expecting his Arrival; ſo that the Ci- 
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tizens were in Confuſion, and made 
very little Reſiſtance. PA 
Bur when Duke Hamilton heard that 
both Places were poſſeſſed by them, he 
deferr*d not to ſend a Governor andGar- 
riſon to receive Berwick; to whom Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale deliver*d it ac- 
cording to his Promiſe; and was re- 
quir'd, to march with all the Engliſh to 
the Parts adjacent to Carliſle, and there 
to encreaſe his Troops to what Numbers he 
could, with what Expedition was poſſi- 
ble; which he perform'd ſo effectually, 
that, in very few Days, he had a 
Rendezvous upon a Heath within five 
Miles of Carlifle, where he muſter'd 
above three thouſand Foot well arm'd, 
and ſeven hundred Horſe not ſo well 


arm'd; all which were raiſed in Cum - 


berland and Weſtmoreland, over and 
above the Garriſon of Carliſie; which 
yet remain'd under Sir Philip Muſ- 
grave; and, within two Days, five 
hundred Horſe, very well appointed, 
came out of Zorkfhire, the Biſhoprick 
of Durham, and the Neighbour Parts; 
ſo that Sir Marmaduke Langaale re- 
ſolv'd preſently to march into Lanca- 
ſhire, to reduce thoſe who were for 
the Parliament there z which he could 
ealily have done, the Lord Byron be- 
ing ready upon the Borders of Cheſhire 
to have joyn'd with him. But this 
quick Advance and Progreſs towards 
an Army, was not well look*d upon 
at Edinburgh; and an Expreſs was 
diſpatch'd with poſitive Orders to Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, not to engage 
or fight with the Enemy, upon what 
Advantage ſoever, untill the Scotiſh 
Army ſhould come up. And wherever that 


Expreſs ſhould overtake Sir Marma- 


duke Langdale, he was immediately to 


retire with his Forces near Carliſie; 


which he obey*d as ſoon as he receiv'd 
the Order, and when he might have 
march'd againſt Lambert; who was 
ſent before with a leſs Strength than 


Sir Marmaduke commanded, and 


which in all Probability would have 
been defeated. 5 | | 

But, as if this had not been Diſcou- 
ragement enough, within one or two 
Days after that Expreſs, Letters were 
ſent from the Council in Scotland, by 
which Sir Marmaduke Langdale was 
very ſeverely reprehended, For re- 


ceiving Papiſts into bis Army, and not 
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_ owning the Covenant in the Declarations 

which he had publiſp'd; and told, 
That he ſhould receive no Aſſiſtance from 
them, except the Covenant was embraced 
by all bis Army. This ſtruck at the 
Root of all their Hopes; and was ſo 
contrary to all the Engagements they 
had receiv'd from the Scotiſb Lords, 
both by Words and Letters, That they 
ſhould never be troubled with any ſuch 
Motions, afier they were once upon En- 


gliſh Ground; and that then they ſhould 


proceed upon thoſe Grounds as were like 
to bring in moſt Men to their Aſſiſtance z 
that Sir M:rmaduke prevaiPd with Sir 
Philip Muſg rave, to make a Journey 
torthwith to Edinburgh, to expoſtulate 
upon the whole Matter, and declare 
their firm Reſolutions to the Lords 
VNN £4 

Sir Philip Muſgrave, that it might 
appear that they did not exclude any 
who had taken the Covenant, and 
were willing to joyn with them, car- 
ried a Liſt with him of the Names of 
many Officers in their Troops who 
had been compell'd to take the Cove- 


nant before they could be admitted to 
_ Compoſition, or procure the Seque- 
{trations to be taken from their Eſtates, 


and of fome others who had taken it 
for Quietneſs ſake where they lived 
with which the Scots were in ſome 
Degree mitigated, * but ſeem'd to re- 


fax himſelf was appointed to march 
towards them. They who beſt under- 


ſtood the Affair, and how to apply 


the Strength they had to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, adviſed, That they might re- 
tire beyond Rocheſter, and by breaking 
down the Bridge there, and fortifying 


another Paſs or two, which was eaſy to 


bs done, they might keep the Enemy 
from entring into the Eaſt of Kent, 
longer than they «would be able to conti- 
nue the Attempt, for fear of being in- 
cloſed by an Enemy at their Back, if the 
City of London, or thoſe of Eſſex, who 


 wwere moſt ſpoken of, had a Mind to de- 


clare for the King; and by this Means 


they might be ſure of a Correſpondence 
with the Fleet ; of the Return whereof 
in a ſhort Time they were moſt confi- 


dent; and the more, becauſe ſome 


tain {till their Rigour, that it ſhould. 


be ſubmitted to by the whole Army. 
In the mean Time Lambert, having 
8 a ſtrong Body of Horſe and 


oot, advanced upon Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale; who, being enjoyn'd not 


to fight, was forced to retire to Car- 


lifle, and ſuffer himſelf to be, upon 


the matter block'd up on one Side, 
whilſt he ſent Letter upon Letter to 


the Duke, io haſten bis March, or to ſend 


ſome Troops to his Aſſftance, and Liberty 
to fight the Enemy. Oe 


- 


Aſſembly at Maidſtone very numerous, 
but like wife very diſorderly, and with- 
out Government, nor eaſy to be re- 
duced under any Command. They 


had been long enough together to 
enter into Jealouſics of one another, 
and from thence into Factions, and 


4 


were of ſeveral Opinions what they 


were to do: And this Indiſpoſition 


increaſed, when they heard that F. air- 


4 


Gentlemen of their own Body were on 
board the Fleet in ſome Authority, 
who, they knew, would haſten their 
Return all they could. > 

Many were the more perſwaded 
that the Fleet was gone to the Iſle of 


Wight for the Reſcue of the King, 
becauſe thoſe Gentlemen were gone in 
it. And without doubt that Advice 


was the moſt reaſonable, and if it had 
been purſued. might have kept the 
Enemy at a Bay for ſome Time. But 
other Men leſs reaſonable were of ano- 
ther Mind : They did not believe 


That Fairfax could have Leiſure to look 
after them, they were confident that the _ 


Parliament had ſo many Eenemies to 
look after, thoſe in Wales growing ſtrong, 


and having beaten” the Party that bad 


been ſent againſt them, and the Officers in 
the North, who had ſeized upon Pontfret 


Caſtle in Yorkſhire, and had drawn in 
a ſtrong Garriſon from the Parts adja- 
cent, had a Body of Horſe, that infeſted 
all thoſe Parts; and the Scots were upon 


their March for England; and there-; 


| fore they concluded that Fairfax could, 
The Earl of Norwich had found the 


not be at Leiſure to viſit ibem; and, 


therefore they deſired, That they might 


all march towards Black- Heath ; which 


would raiſe the Spirits of their Friends, 


and many would reſort every Day to. 


them out of London and the Parts ad- 
jacent; all which were eminently well 


affected. | 
The Noiſe for this was the greater, 


and the Earl of Norwich was thereby 


ſway'd to be of that Opinion; and 


ſo 
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ſo they reſolv'd to advance, and a 
ſhort Day was appointed for a general 
Rendezvous upon Black- Heath, and 
Orders were ſent out accordingly. 
The Difturbance in ſo many Places 


made the Reſolution of the- General 
now to be known, which had been 
hitherto carefully concealed, That 


Fa rfax himſelf was not willing io march 
againſt th? Scots; which was not now 
counſellable for him to do. Cromwell 


110 ol f 
was very willing to take that Province 


to himſelf, and had always ſo great a 
Contempt of the Scots, that he was wil- 
ling to march with a much leſſer Num- 
ber than he well knew the Scotiſb Army 
to conſiſt of; and being inform'd 


which Way the Scots reſolv'd to enter 


the Kingdom, and that they were even 
ready to march, he advanced to meet 
them, as ſoon as they ſnould be en- 


ter'd, with thoſe Troops which he had 
made choice of, having firſt ſuppreſ- 


ſed the Riſings in South Wales by 
taking of Pembroke Caſtle, and mak- 


ing Priſoners therein Laughorn, Povel, 
and Poyer, the Heads of that Inſur- 


rection, and not troubling himſelt 


with Ponifret Caſtle, which he thought 


would not be of great Conſequence, 


if the Scots were ſubdued. | p 


Fairfax, with a numerous Part of 
the Army, remain'd in and about 
London to ſuppreſs the Inſurrection in 


Kent, and watch any other which 
ſhould fall out in the City or therea- 
bouts; of which they had more Ap- 


prehenſion than of all the Power of 


Scotland. And ſo when the Parlia- 


ment was advertiſed by their Troops 
which were firſt ſent, that they were 
too weak to advance farther, and 


heard that the Earl of Norwich was 


declar*d General of the Kent iſp Troops, 
and was marching in the Head of 


them towards Black- Heath, Fairfax 
drew all his Army together, and his 
Cannon, and march'd over London 
Bridge to meet the Men of Kent at 
Black-Heath, and to ſtop their March 
to London. The Earl was now ad- 


vanded ſo far, and Fairfax advanced 
too faſt to put the former Counſel in 


Practice, of breaking down the Bridges, 
and keeping the Paſſes, and they who 


had oppoſed that Counſel, and were ſo 


forward to advance, thought they were 
now to for , The Countrymen were | 
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wean) of being all Night in the Field; 
though it was the warmeſt Seaſon of 
the Year, and many withdrew them- 
ſelves every Day; 10 that they who 
remain'd, had no reaſon to believe 
themſelves equal to the Power that 
march'd towards them, and yet there 
were more left than could hope to 
preſerve themſelves by fly ing, and by 
Concealment. And therefore, as Fa;r- 
fax advanced, the Keutiſb Forces drew 


back; made ſeveral Stands; bur, be- 


ing hard preſſed, they divided; ſome. 
retiring to Rocheſter, others to Maid 
ſtone. Thoſe at Maidſtone had a ſharp, 
Encounter with the General's whole 
Strength, and fought very bravely, 
but were at laſt defeated. In the mean 
Time the Earl of Norwich, and divers 
other Officers who were with the Party 
at Rocheſter, quitting that Place, 
march*d back towards London, in hope 
{till of the City's joyning with them. 
But that failing, and apprehending 
Fairfax would be ſoon in- their Rear, 
the Earl and thoſe who remain'd, and 


deſign'd to run the utmoſt Hazard, 
reſolv'd to paſs themſelves and their 


Horſes by ſuch Boats as they had 


ready about Greenwich, and down 
the River, over into Eſſex; where they 
knew they had many Friends, and 
where Fairfax and his Army could not 
viſit them in ſome Days. So they 
made a Shift to tranſport themſelves 
to the Number of near a thouſand 
Men, Horſe and Foot; whereof many 


were Officers and Soldiers who had 


ſerv'd the King, and young Gentle- 
men grown up in Loyal Families, 
who had been too young to appear be- 
fore. „ 15 161-4 

They found manyPerſonsin Eſſex rea- 


dy to joyn with them, who came ſoon- 


er together than they intended, upon the 
Alarm of Kent; and who had purpoſed 
to have paſſed over into Kent to have 
Joyn'd, and aſſiſted thoſe who had ſo 
trankly appear'd for the King, if they 
had not been prevented by their unex- 
pected coming to them. There was 
the brave Lord Capel, Sir William 


Compton, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George 


Liſie, all excellent Officers. There 
was Sir Bernard Gaſcoign, and many 
other Gentlemen, and Officers of 


Name, who had drawn together many 
Soldiers. To theſe Joyn'd Colonel 
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Furr; who had-ſerv'd the Parliament, 
and was a known. Creature and Confi- 


dent of the Ear! of Marwick's, and 
had at that Time the Command of 
Languard Point, a Fort of Importance 
upon the Sea; ſo that when they were 
all, come together, with thoſe who 
came from Kent, they made a Body of 
above three thouſand, Horſe and Foot, 
with Officers enough to have form'd 
and commanded a very good Army. 
They well knew Fairfax would 
quickly viſit them, and therefore they 
| choſe to poſt themſelves in Colcheſter, 
a great and populous Town, which 
though unfortified, they. caſt up ſuch 
Works before the Avenues, that they. 
did not much fear to be forced by any 
Afault ; and reſoly*d to expect a Con- 
junction with other of their Friends; 
and were in great Hopes that the Scot- 


1% Army, which they heard was upon 


its March, would be with them before 


* 


they could be diſtreſſed, - 
They had ſcarce put themſelves and 
the Town, which was not glad of 
their Company, into any Order, be- 
fore Fairfax. came upon them; who 
made no Stay in Kent after he heard 
What was become of the Earl of Nor- 
wich and his Friends; but left twofor 


three Troops of Horſe to ſettle that 


County with the Aſſiſtance gf their 
. Committees, who had been driven 
from thence, and returning now 
victorious, knew well enough how to 
deal with thoſe who had revolted from 
them. When he came firſt before 
Colcbeſter, and ſaw it without any For- 
tifications, he thought preſently to 
have enter*d the Town with his Army; 
but he found ſo rude Refiſtance, that 
by the Advice of Ire/on, who was left 
by Cromwell to .watch the General as 
well as the Army, he reſolv'd to en- 
compaſs it with his Troops, and with- 


out hazarding the Loſs of Men to 


block them up, till Famime ſhould 
reduce them; and diſpoſed his Army 
accordingly ; which quickly ſtopped 


up all Paſſages by which either Men 
the Affurance already, that Duke Ha- 


or Proviſions ſhould get into the Town; 
though. by many brave Sallies from 
within, their Quarters were often 


beaten up, and many valiant Men 


were loſt on both Sides. 


- * 


Tbe Fleet, after it had, with all 
imaginable Chearfulneſs, ſubmitted to 
W 


3 


f 


the Command of the Prince, was not 
ſo active as it was expected it ſnbuld 

be; and was very much the worſe för 
the Factions, and Diviſions, whichwere 


amongſt thoſe who attended upon the 


Prince; who according to their ſeveral 


Humours, endeavour'd to work upon 


the Seamen; à People capable of any_ 
Impreſſion, but not very retentive of 


it. Prince Rupert, to whom the Prince 


Was very kind, did not, upon many 
old Conteſts in the late War, love the 
Lord Colepepper, Who was not of a 
Temper that cared to court him; and 

there was one, who had the greateſt 

Influence on Prince Rupert, Herbert 


the Attorney General, that of all Men 


living was moſt diſpoſed to make Dif- 


cord and Diſagreement between Men. 
He having no Title or Pretence to in- 
terpoſe in Councils, and yet there be- 
ing no Secret in the Debates there, 


found it eaſy to infuſe into Prince R- 


pert, who totally reſign'@ himſelf to 
his Advice, ſuch Arguments as might 


diſturb any Reſolution: And there 
were ſo many who were angry that 
they were not admitted into the Coun- 
cil, as the Lords Piercy, Wilmot, and 


Wentworth, that it was no hard matter 


to get any Thing diſliked that was re- 


ſolv'd there. Prince Rupert had a 
great Mind that ſomewhat” ſhould 


be attempted upon the Coaſt, which 


might have. cauſed ſome Sea Towns, 
and the Parts adjacent, to have de- 
clared for the King; which ſeem'd 
not a Deſign that would bear a rea- 
ſonable Diſcourſe. But Action was a 


very grateful Word to the Seamen, 


and they who oppoſed any Thing that 
tended toward it, were look*d upon 
with great Jealouſy and Prejudice. 
But the Prince was obliged, as hath 
been ſaid, by his Inſtructions at Paris, 
not to engage himſelf in any Thing 
that might divert him from being 
ready at a Minute when the Scots 
ſhould call for his Preſence; and they 
expected the firft Intimation of that 
from London; from whence they had 


milion was enter*d the Kingdom with 
an Army of above thirty thouſand 
Men; which was then generally 


thought true, though they fell far 


ſhort of the Number... 


When the Prince came with the 
6 be Rhea: 
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Fleet into the Sea from Helvoet Sluce, that City, had more Money on board 
he met a Ship of London bound for that Veſſel than the Cloth was worth, 
Rotterdam, and laden with Cloth by though the Value thereof amounted to : 
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' the Company of MerchantAdventurers, 
who did not think that the Fleet 


could have been ſo ſoon ready for Sea. 


This Ship was taken, and the Decks 


being ſeal'd up, was kept under Guard 
with: the Fleet; which, at their En- 


trance into the River of Thames, took 


many other Ships of great Value out- 
ward bound, and intercepted all Veſ- 
ſels homeward bound, and amongſt 


thoſe an Eaft India Ship richly laden, 

and the more welcome becauſe the 
Ship itſelf was a very ſtrong Ship, and 
would make an excellent Man of War, 
and the Captain thereof was a Seaman 


of Courage and Experience, and was 
very well inclined to ſerve the King : 
And, without doubt, if all the Ships 


which were then taken, had been ſent 


into ſome ſecure Ports, the Value of 
the Goods would have amounted to ſo 
great a Sum, as might have counter- 
vailed a. very great Expence at Sea 
and Land. But as it would have been 
very difficult to have found ſuch a ſe- 


cure Port, where that Treaſure might 


have been depoſited, ſo it was not 


ſuitable to thoſe Meafſfires which had 
been taken, and were {till purſued, 


for his Royal Highneſs's Proceedings. 
The City of London was to be courted by 
all the Artifices imaginable, and that 
was ſo alarm'd by the Fleet's being in 
the River, and by [the Seizure, of ſo 


many of their Ships, eſpecially the 


loth Ship, that there was a general 


e amongſt the People: 
And the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 


applied themſelves to the Parliament, 
for leave to ſend down ſome Agents to 


he Fleet to procure a Releaſe of that 
Ship y and if that could not be brought 


to paſs, that they might buy it at as 
good rate as they could get it. Which 


was the introducing ſuch a Commerce 


and Correſpondence between the Fleet 


and the City, in ſuch a Conjuncture 
of Jealouſy,. that moſt Men beliey'd 
the Parliament would never have 
hearken'd to itz and concluded, from 
their grancing it, that there was ano- 


ther Sort of Treaſure incloſed in that 
Ship, than what belonged to the Mer- 
chant Adventurers; and that many of 
thoſe who granted that Indulgence to 


no leſs than forty thouſand Pounds. 

Upon this Liberty granted by the 
Parliament, a Committee was ſent 
from the City with a Petition to the. 
Prince of Wales, That he would reftore 
the Ship which belonged ts his Father's © 
good Subjects. With theſe Men came 
Letters from ſome of thoſe who were 
well known to be very ſollicitous at 
that Time for the Advancement of the 
King's Service, and privy to the 


Treaty with the Scots, and whatever 


was intended by the Earl of Holland: 
The Counteſs of Carliſe, who was 
truſted by all that People; and had 
otten again Confidence with the 
8 truſted Mr. Lowe, who was 
imployed by the City in this Negotia- 
tion, to ſay many Things to the Prince 
of the good Inclinations of the City, 
and how neceſſary it was not to irritate 
it. And he brought other Letters, and 
Teſtimonies to give him Credit, as a 
Man truſted by all who intended to 


ſerve the King, Who had with won- 


derful Addreſs got him to be one of 


thoſe employed by the City, that he 


might under that Security, give ſuch 


Animadverſions to the Prince, and to 
his Council, as was neceſſary. He 
Was a Man intelligent enough of the 
Spirit and Humour of the Ei, and 
very converſant with the Nobility and 
Gentry about the Town ; and though 
he was truſted by the Preſbyterian 
Party, as a Man entirely addicted to 


them, he took Pains to inſinuate him- 


ſelf into many of the King's Party, 
which did believe him fit to be truſted 
in any Thing that might concern 
them. But he was a Man of fo volu- 
ble a Tongue, and ſo everlaſting a 
Talker, and ſo undertaking and vain, 
that no ſober Man could be impoſed 
upon by him. e 
Upon the Receipt of this Petition, 


the Prince writ a long Letter. to the 


Qity, and incloſeg in it a Declaration, 
for the publiſhing of both which in 


Print care was taken, the Subſtance of 
which was, The great Affection he bore - 
tothe City, and the Proſperity thereof ; 
the whole being in ſuch a Style as 
might beſt pleaſe the Preſpyterians, with 
leſs Care than ſhould have been uſed 
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to preſerve the Zeal of the King's 


Party; and defiring, That they would 


joyn with him for the Delivery of the 


ing his Father out of Priſon, and to 


make a good Underſtanding between his 
Majeſty and the Parliament, which his 
Higbneſs defired with all imayinable 
Concernment. The Citizens quickly 
found, that there was no Hope to have 
their Ship releaſed without a good Sum 
of Money, which the Prince told them 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the Payment 
e the Seamen, and be would receive it 
65 a Loan from them, and repay it when 
a Peace ſhould be made. So ſome of 
them return'd to London, and the reſt 
remain'd with the Fleet, coming and 
oing for a Month, and driving many 
Bargains for -other Ships. By this 
Means the Prince receiv'd Advertiſe- 
ment of the Scots continuing their 
March, and that thoſe who were in- 


cloſed in Colcheſter were in a very good 
Condition, and willing to expect Re- 


Hef; which they would be ſure to re- 
ceive in due Time, the Earl of Hol- 
land being ready to declare as ſoon as 
their Preflures ſhould require it. Af. 
ter near a Months Negotiations, there 
was about twelve thouſand Pounds 
paid to the Prince, and thereupon that 
Cloth Ship was deliver'd to the Mer- 


chants, with a general Opinion, as 


hath: been ſaid, that there was ſome- 


what elſe beſides Cloth in the Body of 


it; for which there was not any Search 


ſuffer'd to be made? | | 
Whilſt the Prince lay in the Downs, 


there was an Enterprize neceſſary to be 


made on Shore, which did not ſucceed 
to wiſh. Upon the firſt Revolt of the 

Fleet from the Parliament, and before 
tit fet fail for Holland, it had taken one 
or two of thoſe Block-Houſes, or 
Caſtles, which are neareſt the Downs ; 
and had left ſome Seamen in them, 
with ſufficient Proviſions to. defend 
themſelves till the Fleet ſhould return. 
The Prince found theſe Block-Houſes 
beſieged, and receiv*d Intelligence 
out of them, that their Proviſions 
were fo near ſpent, that they could 
not hold out above ſo many Days. The 
Strength that lay before them, conſiſt- 
ed more in Horſe than Foot; and at 
high Tyde the Boats might go ſo near, 
that there ſeem'd little Difficulty of 
putting in Relief, or to compel the 


Beſiegers to riſe: And the Seamen, 
having nothing elſe to do, offer'd to 
undertake the Service for the Redemp - 
tion of their Fellows; many Land 
Officers being likewiſe on board, and 
ſome Foot Soldiers, the Prince ſerit 


ſome of thoſe with the Seamen to un- 


dertake the Buſineſs, but it had no 
good Iſſue; but the Tide was too far 


ſpent before it begun; whereby they 


had more Ground to march between 
their landing and the Caſtle than they 

imagined, and the Horſe charged them 
with ſuch Reſolution, ' that many of 
the Men were killed, and: niore taken 
Priſoners, and the reſt forced to their 
Boats with more Diſorder than became 
them. And ſomeother Attempts bein 

afterwards made with no better Gels 


the Block-Houſes at laſt came into the 


Hands of the Enemy; which, though of 


little Inconvenience to the Prince, thoſe 


Forts being of very ſmall Importance 
to do any Prejudice, yet there Was 
ſome Difreputation in it; and it diſ- 
credited the Deſigns, which had not. 
yet appear d very proſperous in any 


Place; and any Acceſs of good For- 


tune raiſed the Spirits of the Parlia- 
ment's Party, who eaſily were per- 


ſwaded to think it greater than it was, 


in a Time when they lay under ſome 
Mdtiffraties,,, „ 3 
By this Time another Fleet was pre- 
pared by the Parliament of more and 
better Ships than had revolted, and 
the Command thereof given to the 
Earl of Warwict; who yery. frankly 


accepted it; and was already on board, 


and with the Tide was come within 
Sight of the Prince; and there drop- 
ped Anchor. So that both Fleets lay 
within that Diſtance of each other, 
that there was now nothing thought of 
but a Battle; to which there ſeem'd all 


Alacrity in the Prince's Fleet; and, 


it may be, the more upon the Intelli- 
gence that the other was not well 
mann'd, and that many were put on 
board who had more Affection to the 
King z which, they would manifeſt 


when they came within Diſtance; but 
whether that Fancy was from Imagi- 


nation or Intelligence, it ſeem'd to 
have no Foundation in Truth. 5 
The Earl of Warwick and his Fleet 
appear d reſolute and prepared enough 
for an Engagement: Yer it was well 
| 8 known, 
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known, the Earl“ was privy to the En- 
ement of his Brother the Earl of 
75 land, and had promiſed to joyn with 


him. And therefore it was thought 
& that the Prince ſhould write to the 


- which, 
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Earl to ſummon, or invite him to re- 


turn to his Allegiance. This was ſent 


by Harry Seymour, who quickly re- 


turn'd with an Anſwer from the Earl, 
in Terms of Duty enough, 
| humbly beſought his Highneſs, 70 Put 


Limſelf into the Hands of the Parlia- 


ment; and that the Fleet with him 
might ſubmit to their Obedience; upon 


which they . be pardoned th their 
Revolt. 


Though this might well have ſatis- 
| fied concerning the Earl's Inclination, 
yet the Prince was prevail'd with, that 
Mr. Crofts might pay the Earl a Viſit; 


who, having more Acquaintance with 


him, having married his Aunt, -might 
be able to get a private Audience to 
which Seymour endeavour'd, 
But Crofts re- 


the Earl; 
but could not obtain. 


turn'd as the other did; and now 


there wanted only a Wind to bring 


them together, which coming fair for 


the Prince, he reſoly*d'to attack them. 


All Anchors were weigh'd, and Pre- 
5 made to ringe to the Aſ- 
ault, the whole Fleet being under 
Sail towards the other; which ſeem'd 
equally reſolvd and diſpoſed, though 
the Wind which drove the Prince upon 
them, compell'd them a little to re- 
tire, where the River was ſomewhat 
narrower. In an Inſtant the Wind 
ceaſed, and there was a Calm; ſo that 
the Prince could not advance; and 


ſome Doubts aroſe, upon the narrow- 


ing of the River, as if ſome of his 


Ships might want Water in the En- 


ga ement. In this Deliberation the 
Wind roſe again, but from another 
Quarter, which was directly in the 
Prince's Face; and would not ſuffer 
him to move towards the Enemy, but 
drove him back, and would carry him 
out of the River. Hereupon were new 
Conſultations; great Want of Provi- 


ſions were difcover*d to be in the Fleet, 


inſomuch as that they ſhould not be 
able to ſtay at Sea above ten Days, 
and many Ships would want ſooner, 
and therefore ſince the Earl of Mar- 
wick, as the Wind ſtood, could not 


de compell'd to fight, and they were 
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in Danger to be diſtreſſed for Provi-+ 
ſions, it was thought moſt counſellable 
to put to Sea; where they could more 
commodiouſly engage in a Battle, if 
the Earl of Warwick would advance ;. 


and if he did not, there was great 
reaſon to hope, that the Prince might 
meet with thoſe Ships which were 


coming from Poriſmauih to joyn with 
the Earl, and which might eaſily be, 
ſurprized or taken by the Prince's 
Fleet; which was much ſuperior; to 
them in Strengtn. 
At this Time the Earl of Tauther- 


dale arriv'd in a Ship from Scotland; 


and having left Duke Hamillon upon 
his March towards Berwick, he was. 
ſent to demand the Performance of the 
Treaty, and that the Prince would 
im mediately repair to that Army. 
This confirm'd the Prince in the Pur- 
poſe of putting out to Sea, and conti- 
nued their Courſe for Holland, with 


Hope ſtill to meet with thoſe Ships 


which were coming from Porifmouth.” 
And meet with them they did in the 
Night; which the Prince knew not 
till Morning; when one put the Fault 
upon another; and it was now neceſ- | 
ſary to make all poſſible Haſte to Hol- 
land, ſince by the Conjunction with 
theſe Ships, beſides all other Advan- 
tages, the Earl of Warwick was now, 
become ſuperior in the Number, as 
well as the Strength and Goodneſs of 
the Ships; which appear'd by his 
coming before Hiivoet Siuce, within 
few Days after the Prince's Arrival 
there. 

It was near. the middle of July, 
when Duke Hamilton enter'd into Eng- 
land with his Army, when he came to 
Carlifle, and immediately took that 
Government from Sir Philip Muſgrave, 
and drew out all the Zngli/h Garriſon, 
and put Scots.in their Place. And after 
ſome few Days Stay there, the Exgliſb 
and Scotiſb Forces met at a Rendez- 


vous, in the Way to that Part of Cam- 


berland where Lambert then quarter*d : 

And if they had continued their 
March as they ought to have done, 
it is very probable they had broken 
that Body of Lamberi's. But the Duke 
would. quarter that Night two Miles 
ſhort; and Lambert, in the fame 
Night, marched from thence. in great 
eee and Confuſion to the e 
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of Yorkſhire. The Duke reſted many 
Days, that all his Forces might come 
up, which came ſlowly out of Scotland. 
And as ſoon as they were come up, 
he march'd to Kendal; where he reſt- 
ed again ſeveral Days; the Reaſon 


whereof no body could imagine. It 


was ſuſpected it was, that thoſe Forces, 
which were up in ſeveral Parts of the 
Kingdom for the King, might under- 
go ſome Defeat, that they might not 
de ſo united, as to controul or obſtruct 


the Preſbyterian Deſign. For after 


that Army was enter' d into England, 


it moved, as hath been ſaid, by ſuch 


very flow Marches; and ſo negligent- 


ly, and with fo little Apprehenſion of 


an Enemy, and it was quarter'd at ſo 
great a Diſtance, that the head Quar- 
ter was very often twenty Miles diſtant 
from ſome Part of the Army; the 
Duke himſelf performed no Part of 

the Office of a hr but taking his 


Eaſe, and being wholly govern'd by 


the Lieutenant General of the Army, 
and to or three other Officers. 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale marched 


7 


with his Body of Engliſb, conſiſting 


of near four thouſand Foot, and ſeven 
or eight hundred Horſe, always a Day 
before the Army; by which they in- 
tended to have timely Advertiſement 
of the Enemy's Motion, and likewiſe 
meant that he 'ſhoula bear the firſt 
Brunt of them, deſiring to weaken him 
by all the Ways they could. They 
had not march'd many Days, it being 
now about the Middle of Auguſt, 
when Sir Marmaduke Langaale adver- 
tiſed the Duke by an Expreſs, That he 
had receiy'd ungueſtionable Intelligence 
that Cromwell was within two or three 


Days Marth, and reſolv'd to engage bis 
Army as ſoon as poſſible be conld, and 


that he would not be diverted from it, 
by the. Prople's gathering together at 


any Diſtance from him, in what Poſture' 


ſocver; and therefore deſir'd his Grace, 
That he would keep his Army cloſe toge- 


ther; for they could not be far aſunder 


with any Security and declared, That 


be himſelf would reſt, and wait the Ad- 


vance of the Enemy, and then retire back 


as be ſhould find it neceſſary. . 
The Duke, notwithſtanding this 


Advertiſement, reformed not the Or- 
der of his March in any Degree, but 


Was perſwaded, That the Enemy could 
142 | | h — - 


not be fo near, and, if Cromwell 'was 
advanced to ſuch a Diſtance, it was ond 
with ſuch a Party, as be would not pre“ 
Jume is engage with their whote' Army. 
In this Confidence, he marched as he 
had done before Sir Marmaieke ſent 
him every Day Advice that confirmꝰd 


the formet, And that bis Horſe bad en- 
counter d ſome "of "the Eneng and that 


their whole Body was at band; ibat it 


tas true, it was not u Body vgl in 
Number to ibeir Arm, yet- all that 
Cromwell expelted was to joyn Baile” 


with him. All this gain'd not Credit, 
till Sir Marmaduke: himſelf, making 
his Retreat with many ſharp Skirmiſhes, 
in which many Men fell 6w-both Sides; 
was purſued into the head Quarters of 
the Duke; where he likewiſe brought 
with him ſome Priſoners, who averf' d, 


that the whole Body of the Army was 


within five or ſix Miles, and marched 


. 


as faſt as they were able 


The Duke was confounded with th 


Intelligence, and knew not what to 


do: The Army was not together; 


and that Part that was about him, was 


without any Order, and made no Shew 
of any Purpoſe to fight. In this A- 
mazement, the Duke 
Preſton, and cauſed his Foot to be 
drawn over a Bridge, that they might 


march towards Wiggan, a Town in 


Lancaſhire, where he ſhould as he 


thought, find ſome Regiments, and 


where they -might make ſome Stand' 


till the reſt ſhould come up. In the 


mean Time Sir | Marmaduke Langdale 


returnꝰ'd to his Troops, the Duke having 


promiſed to ſend him ſome Troops to 
aſſiſt, and that ſome Foot ſhould be 
ſent to keep a Lane, that would flank 


his Men upon his Retreat. Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale ſaid often after wards, 


That he verily believ'd, if one thouſand: 


Foot had then been ſent to him; he ſhould” 


have gain*d the Day: And Cromwell 


himſelf acknowledged, that he never | _ 
ſaw Foot fight ſo deſperately 'as''they' | 


did. | 12 


The Scots continued their March 


over the Bridge, without taking care 
to ſecure the Lane, which he had re- 
commended to them; by which Crom- 
welPs came upon his Flank, whilſt he 


was equally preſſed in the Van. 80 


that his excellent Body of Foot being 
his 


broken, Sir Marmaduke,” and ſuch of 
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his Horſe as kept together, were dri: 
ven into the Toyn; » where. the Duke 
remain'd'yet-with ſome Officers; who 


all retreated over a Ford to the Foot, 
who were in equal Diſorder. For as 


ſoon as the Exgliſb Forces was broken; 
the Scots were preſently beaten from 
the Bridge, and forced. to a very diſor- 


derly March. However the Duke 


had fill; a great Part of his o.] n Army 


together; with which he continued 


his March two or three Days to Wig- 
gan; thence to Warrington; whete 
Baily capitulated, and deliver'd up all 
the Foot; thence to Nantwich, and at 
laſt to Exeter; and in all that Time 
many of the Scotiſo Noblemen forſook 
him, and render'd themſelves Priſo- 
ners to the Gentlemen of the Country; 
and Cromwel!'s Troops under Lambert, 


preſſed ſo hard upon the Rear, that 
they killed, and took as many Priſo- 


ners as they pleaſed, without hazard- 
ing their own Men. The Duke was 
ſcarce got into Exeter, when his 
Troops, which made no Reſiſtance, 
were beaten in upon him, and ſo cloſe 


purſued by Cromꝛvell's. Horſe under 


Lambert, that himſelf and all the prin- 


cipal Officers {ſome few excepted, 


who, Tying concealed ,. or-by the Be- 


nefit of the Swiftneſs of their Horſes, 
made their Eſcape) were taken Priſo- 


ners: The Duke neither behaving 


” himſelf like a General, nor with that 


Courage which he was before never 
thought to want; but making all Sub- 
miſſions, and all Excuſes to thoſe who 
Thus bis whole Army was routed, 
ant! defeated ; more killed out of Con- 


tempt, than they deſerv'd ic by any 


Oppoſition ; the reſt taken Priſoners, 
all their Cannon and Baggage taken, 
and their Colours; only ſome of their 


| Horſe, which had been quarter'd 


moſt backward, made Haſte to carry. 
News to their Country of the ill Suc- 
ceſs of their Arms. They who did 
not take the Way for Scotland, were 
for the moſt part taken by the Activity 


of the Countcy, or the Horſe. that 


purſued them; whereof Sir Marma- 
due Langdale, after he had made his 


Way wich ſome of his Officers and 


Soldiers, who ſtood with him till they 
found it ſafeſt to diſperſe themſelves, 
had the ill Fortune to be diſcover'd; 


* . 


and ſo was taken Priſoner, and ſent to 


the Caſtle of Notting ham. All this 
great Vi&tory was got by Cromwell with 
an Army. amounting to a third Part of 
the Scots in Number, if they had been 
all together; and it was not dimipiſh- 


ed half a hundred in obtaining this 


Victory, after the Engliſb Forces un- 
der Langdalt had been defeated.,'-; 
- The Defeat of the Scotiſb Army at 
Preſton, though it was not at firſt be- 
liev'd to be an entire Victory over 
their whole Body, there being double 
that Number that was not there or 
that march'd from thence, broke or 
diſappointed moſt of the Deſigns 


which were on Foot for raiſing Men, 


in thoſe Northern Counties, for the 
King's Service, to have joyn'd and 
united under Sir Marmaduke Lang dale. 
Sir Thomas Tildeſiey, a Gentleman of a 
fair Eſtate, who had ſerv'd the King 
from the Beginning of the War with 
good Courage, was then with a Body 
of Engliſb, with which he had/belieged 
the Caſtle of Lancaſter, and was upon 
the Point of reducing it, When the 
News of Preſton atriv'd. It was then 
neceſſary to quit that Deſign; and 
hearing that Major General Monroe, 
who, ſhortly after the Duke march'd 
out of Scotland, follow'd him with a 
Recruit of above ſix thouſand Horſe 
and Foot, was come to the Skirts of 
Lancaſhire, he retired thither to him, 
having gather'd up many of Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale's Men, who had been 
broken at Preſton, and ſome others 
who had been newly levied, Sir 
Thomas Tildeſey moved Monroe, That 
his Forces, and ſome: Regiments of Scots, 


who yet remain'd about Kendal, might 


Joyn 11h. the' Engliſh under bis Com- 
mand, and march together towards. 
Preſton, and follow Cromwell in the 
Rear, as he purſued the Scots: Which 
they might very well have done, be- 
ing a Body, when in Conjunction, of 
above eight thoufand Men; which was 
equal in Number to the Army under 
Cromwell, But the Major General 
would not conſent to the Motion, but 
retired to the farther Part of Meſtmore- 


land; and the Engliſh follow'd them 


in the Rear; preſuming, that though 


they would not be perſwaded to ad- 


vance after Cromwell, yet that they 
would chooſe ſome other more con- 
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Omcere but of Common Men, who 
had promiſed, and liſted themſelves 
under ſeveral Gffictrs; ; and he imputed 
the Security he had, enjoyed fo long, 
notwithſtanding his Purpoſe was ſo ge- 


nerally known, to the Apprehenſion i 


both the Parliament and the . 
had of the Affection of the City to 
joyn with him; and he believ'd, that 
he ſhould not only remain ſecute at 
Kingſton, as long as he ſhould think fit 
to ſtay there, but that ſome entire 
Regiments of the City would march 
out with him Fog tho Mike: of Cot- 
f cheſter. fe fo 
During the mort Stay he made at 
Kingſton,” ſome Officers and Soldiers, 
both of Horſe and Foat, came thi- 
ther, and many Perſons of Honour 
and Quality, in their Coaches came to 
viſit him and his Company from Lon- 
don; and return'd thither again to pro- 
vide what was ſtill wanting, and re- 
ſolv'd to be with him ſoon enough. 
The principal Officer the Earl rehied 
upon (though he had better) was Dal- 
beer, a Dutchman, of Name and Repu- 
tation, and good Experience in War; 
who had ferv'd the Parliament as Com- 
miſſary General of Horſe under the 
Earl of Eſſex, and having been let 
out in the new Model, was among 
thoſe diſcontented Officers who looked 
for an Opportunity to be revenged of 
the Army:; 
their ill breeding and much preaching. 


Thus Dalbeer was glad to depend upon 


the” Earl of Hollaud, who thought 
himſelf likewiſe happy in ſuch an Offi-' 
cer. The keeping good Guards, and 
ſending out Parties towards the Kentiſh 
Parts, where it was known ſome Troops 
remain'd ſince the laſt Commotion 
there, was committed to his Care. 
But he diſcharged it ſo ill, or his Or- 
ders were & ill obſerv'd, chat the ſe- 
cond or third Morning after their 
coming to Kingſton, ſome of the Par- 
liament's Foot, with two or three 
Troops of Colonel Rich's Horſe, fell 
upon a Party of the Earl's about Non- 


ſuch; and beat, and purſued them into 


Kingſton, before thoſe within had No- 
tice to be ready to receive them; the 
Earl and moſt of the reſt making too 
much Haſte out of Town, and never 
offering to charge thoſe Troops. In 
this Confuſion the Lord Francis Vil. 
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0 was taken; 
which they deſpiſed for 


_ mils. 


180 
liers, a Youth” of rare Beauty and 
Comelineſs of Perſon, endtavouf ing to 


make Reſiſtance, Was. up fortunately 4 


killed, with one, or two more hut of 
little Note, Moſt of the 1 oot made a 
Shift to conceal themſelves, and ſome 
Officers, until they foubd Means to 
retire to their cloſe Manſions: in Lon- 
din. The Earl with near an hundred 
Horſe (the reſt wiſely taking the Way 
to London, where they were never en- 
quired after) wander'd without Pur- 
poſe or Deſign, and was, two or three 
 _ after, beſet in an Inn at St. 
Neots in Huntin ngtonſpire,” by ſome few 
Horſe who purſued him, being joyn'd 
with ſome Troops of Colonel Seroopꝰs; 
where the Earl deliver'd bimſelf Pri- 
ſoner to the Officer without Reſiſtance; 
yet at the ſame Time Dalbeer and Ke- 


nelm Digby; the eldeſt Son of Sir Kenelm 


were killed upon the Place; whether 


out of former Grudges, or that they 


offer'd to defend themſelves, was not 


known; and the Duke of Buckingham 


eſcaped, and happily found a Way 


into London; Where he lay conceaPd, 


till he had an Opportunity to ſecure 
himſelf by being, tranſported: into Hol- 
land; where. the Prince was; Who 
recen him with great Grace and 
Kindneſs, > The Earl ot Holland re- 
main'd. Płiſoner in the Place where he 
till by Order from the 
Parliattieft! he Was ſent to Warwick 
Caſtle, Where“ he was Kept Priſoner” 
with gredtt Strictneſs 6) v 
The total Deteat of the 8550 Army 
lately: mention'd' ſucceetied this, ' and 


when thoſe noble Perſons! v Within Col. 


cheſter were adlvertiſed pf both, they 
knew well that there was io Poſhbility 
of Relief, nor could they' /fubfiſt longer 
to expect it, being preſſe "with Want 
of all Kind” of Victual; and having 
eaten near: all their Horſes, They 
ſent therefore to Fuinſax, to treat a- 
bout the Delivery of the Town upon 
reaſonable Conditions; but he refuſed 
to treat, or give any Conditions, if they 


would not render to Mercy all the 


Officers, and Gentlemen; the Com- 
mon Soldiers he was contented to diſ- 
A Day or two was ſpent in De- 
liberation. They within, propoſed 
to make à briſt Sally; and thereby. to 
ſhift for themſelves, as many as could. 
But they had too few Horſe, / and the 

6 1 few 
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| few that were left uneaten were too demand: When they were inform'd 
veak for that Enterprize. Then, That of it, they thought it a Matter worthy | 
they ſhould een a Port, and every Man fome Conſideration z they had choſen 
die with their Arms in their Hands; him out of the Liſt for his Quality. 
but that Way they could only be coneeiving him to be an Engliſb Gen- 
ſiure of being killed, without mueh tleman; and preferr'd him for being a 
hurting their Adverſaries, who had Knight, that they might ſacrifice 
Ways enough ſecurely to aſſault them. three of that Rank. 1 
Hereupon, they were in the End This Delay brought the News of 
obliged to deliyer themſelves up Priſo- this bloody Reſolution to the Priſoners 
ners at Mercy; and were, all the in the Town; who vere infinitely 
Officers and Gentlemen, led into the afflicted with it; and the Lord Cape! 
publick Hall of the Toyn; where prevailed with an Officer, or Soldier, 
they were locked up, and a ſtrong of their Guard, to carry a. Letter, 
Guard ſet upon them. They were re- ſign'd by the chief Perſons and Offi- 
uired preſently to ſend a Lift of their gers, and in the Name of the reſt, to 
Names to the General; which they the General; in which they took No- 
did; and, within a ſhort Time after, tice of that Judgment, and deſir'd 
2 Guard was ſent to bring Sir Charles him, Either to forbear the Execution 
Lucas, and Sir George Liſe, and Sir of it, or that they might all who were 
Bernard Gaſcoigne to the General, be- equally guilty with thoſe three, undergo 
ing fate with his Council of War, he /eme Sentence with them, The 
They were carried in, and in a very Letter was deliver*d, but had no other 
ſhort Diſcourſe told, That after ſo long Effect than the ſending to the Officer 
and ſo obſtinate @ Defence, until they to diſpatch his Order, reſerving the 
| Found it neceſſory ta deliver themſelves Italian to the laſt, . Sir Charles Lucas 
upto Mercy, it was wy We for the was their firſt Work; who fell dead; 
85 Alesi of others, ang that the Peace upon which Sir George: Liſſe ran to him, 
e the Kingdom might be no more diſturb- embraced and kiſſed him; and then 


ed in that Manner, that ſome Military ſtood up, and looked thoſe who were 
uſtice ſhould be executed; and there- to execute him in the Face; and think- 
ore , that Council had determin'd ing they ſtood at too great a Diſtanee,, 
they three ſhould be preſently ſhot to, ſpake to them to come nearer, to 
Death), tor which they were adviſed to which one of them ſaid, Pl] warrant 
prepare themſelyes; and without con- you, Sir, we'll hit yen: He anſwer'd 
ſidering, or. hearing what they had a ſmiling, Friends, I have been nearer 
mind to ſay for themſelves, they were, you when you have miſs*d. me.  Fhere- 
led intora Yard there by: | where they upon, they all fired upon him, and 
found three Kiles of Muſqueteers ready did their Work home; ſo that he fell 
for their Diſpa tc. Jaun dead of many Wounds, without 
Sir Bernard Gaſcoigue was a Gentle ſpeaking a Word. Sir Bernard Gaſ- 
man of Florence, and had ſerv'd the! coigue had his Doublet off, and expect- 
King in the War, and. afterwards, re- ed the next turn 3 but the Officer told 
main'd in London till the unhappy Ad- him, He bad Order to carry him back. 
venture of Colcheſter, and then accom- 10 bis Friends; which at that Time 
panied his Friends thither ; and had was very indifferent to him. The 
only Engliſb enough to make himſelf, Council of War had conſider'd, that 
underſtood, that he deſired a Pen and if they ſhould in this manner have 
Ink and Paper, that he might write taken the Life of a Foreigner, who 
a Letter to his Prince the great Duke, ſeem'd to be a Perſon of Quality, 
that his Highneſs might know in what their Friends or Children who ſhould 
Manner he loſt his Life, to the End viſit Lah, might pay dear for many 
his Heirs might poſſeſs his Eſtate. Generations; and therefore they com- 
The Officer that attended the Execu- manded the Officer, Iben the other 
tion thought fit to acquaint the Gene- wo, ſhould be dead, to carry him back 
ral and Council, without which he again to the other Priſoners. 
durſt not allow him Pen and Ink, The Manner of taking the Lives of 
which he thought he might reaſonably theſe. worthy Men was new, and with- | 
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out Example, and concluded by moſt 
Men to be very barbarous; and was 
generally im puted to Jreton, who 
ſwayed the General, and was upon all 
Occaſions of an unmerciful and bloody 
Nature. As ſoon as this bloody Sa- 
crifice was ended, Fairfax, with the 
chief Officers, went to the Town- 
Houſe to viſit the Priſoners; and the 
General applied with his Civility to 
the Earl of Norwich, and the Lord 
Capel; and, ſeeming in ſome Degree 
to excule the having done that, which 
he faid, The Military Fuſtice required, 
he told them, That all the Lives of 
the reſt were ſafe; and that they ſhould be 
well treated, and diſpoſed of as the 
Parliament ſhould direct. The Lord 
Capel had not ſo ſoon digeſted this fo 
late barbarous Proceeding, as to re- 
ceive the Viſit of thoſe who cauſed it, 
with ſuch a Return as his Condition 
might have prompted to him; but 


ſaid, That they ſhould da well to finifh 


their Work, and execute the ſame Ri- 
gour to the reſt; upon which there 
were two or three ſuch ſharp and bit- 
ter Replies between him and Ireton, 
that coſt him his Life in few Months 


after. When the General had given 


Notice to the Parliament of his Pro- 
ceedings, he receiv*d Order to ſend 
the Earl of Norwich and the Lord 
Capel to Windſor Caſtle; where they 
had afterwards the Society of Duke 


Hamilton, to lament each others Mis- 


fortunes, and after ſome. Time they 
two were ſent to the Tower. rf 


Though the City had undergone fo 


many ſevere Mortifications, that it 


might very well have been difcouraged 
from entring into any more dangerous 
Engagements, at leaſt all other Peo- 
ple might have been terrified from 


depending again upon ſuch Engage- 


ments, yet the preſent Fright was no 
ſooner over, than they recover'd new 
Spirits for new Undertakings; and 
ſeem'd always to have obſerv'd ſome- 
what in the laſt Miſcarriage which 
might be hereafter prevented, and no 
more obſtruct their future Proceedings; 
and many in the Parliament, as well 
as in the City, who were controlled 
and diſpirited by the Preſence of the 
Army, when that was at a Diſtance, 
appear'd reſolute and briſk in any 
Contradiction and Oppoſition of their 


the King,” that the Kingdom might be 
reſtored again to a happy Peace, which 


Wo 
Counſels. So that Cromwell had no 
ſooner begun his March towards the 


North, and Fairfax his into Kent, 


but the Common Council deliver'd a 


Petition to the Parliament, That they 


would entertain @ Perſonal Treaty with 


could be hoped for no other, Way. 
This was the firſt Preſumption that 


had been offer'd, ſince their Vote of 
of no more Addreſſes to be made to 
the King; which had been near half 
a Year before; and this ſeem'd to be 
made with ſo univerſal a Concurrence 
of the City, that the Parliament durſt 


not give a poſitive Refuſal to it. 


And in truth the major Part thereof 
did really deſire the ſame Things 
which made Sir Harry Yane,. and that 
Party in the Parliament to which the 
Army adher*d, or rather which ad- 

her'd to the Army, to contrive ſome 
ſpecious Way to, defer and delay it, 
by ſeeming to conſent to it, rather 
than to oppoſe the Motion. And 
therefore they appointed a Committee 

of the Houſe of Commons, to meet 
with ſuch a Committee of the Com- 
mon Council, as they ſhould make 
Choice of, to confer together of the 


Ways and Means to provide for the 
King's Safery and Security during the 


Time of the Treat): Which Com- 
mittee being met together, that of the 
Houſe of Commons perplex'd the 
other with many Queſtions, bal they 
meant. by thoſe Expreſſions they uſed in 

their Petition (and had been the Com- 
mon Expreſſions, long uſed both by 
the King and the Parliament, in all 
Applications which had concern'd a 
Treaty) That his Majeſty might . treat 
with Honour, Freedom, and Safely ? 
what they intended by thoſe Words ? 
and whether the City would be at the 
Charge in maintaining thoſe Guards, 
which were to be kept for the Security of 


the King during ſuch Treaty : And if 
the King ſbould in that Treaty refuſe to 


give the Parliament Satisfaction, how 
his Perſon ſhould be diſpoſed f, and 
many ſuch Queſtions, to which they - 


well knew that the Committee itſelf 


could make no Anſwer, but that there 
muſt be another Common Council 
called, to which they muſt repair for 
Directions. And by this Means, and 


ad- 


A 
adminiſtring new Queſtions at every 
Meeting; much Time was ſpent, and 
the Delays they wiſhed could not be 
avoided. So that notwithſtanding all the 


City's Earneſtneſs that theTreaty might 


be preſently enter*d upon, it was delay- 
ed till the Inſurrection in Kent, and 
the Deſigns. of the Earl of Holland (to 


both which they had promiſed another 
kind of Aſſiſtance) were both diſap- 


pointed, and expired. However, the 
Prince was ſtill in the Downs with his 
Fleet, 'and the Gentlemen in Colcheſter 
defended themſelves reſolutely, and 
the Scotiſb Army was enter'd the King- 
dom, all which kept up their Courage; 

inſomuch as, after all the Delays, the 

Parliament conſented, and declar'd, 
That they would enter into 'a Perſonal 
Treaty with the King for the ſettling the 
Peace of the Kingdom; but that the 

Treaty ſhould be in the Iſle of Wight, 

where his Majeſty ſhould enjoy Honour, 
Freedom, and Safety. Ek 

The City had offer*d 'before to th 


Committee upon ſome of the Queſtions 


which had been adminiſter'd to them, 


That if the Treaty might be in London, 


they would be at the Charge of \main- 
taining thoſe Guards which ſhould' be 
neceſſary for the Safety and Security of 
the King; ard therefore they were 
very much troubled, that the Treaty 
ſhould be now in the Ifle of Migbt, 
upon wich they could have no Influ- 
ence z/ yet they thought not fit to 


make any new Inſtances for Change 


of the Place, leſt the Parliament 

might recede from their Vote, that 
there ſhould be a Treaty enter'd upon. 
So they only renew'd their Importu- 
nity, that all Expedition might be 
uſed; and in ſpight of all Delays, in 
the Beginning of Auguſt, a Commit- 
tee was ſent from both Houſes to the 
_ King to Cariſbrooke Caſtle, where he 
had been cloſe ſhut up about half a 
Year, without being ſuffer'd to ſpeak 
with any but ſuch who were appointed 
by them to attend, and watch him. 


The King receiv*d them very gra- 


ciouſly, and told them, They could not 


believe that any Man could defire a 


Peace more heartily than himſelf, be- 
cauſe no Man ſuffer'd ſo much by the 
Want of it : That, though he was 
without any Man to conſult with, and 
_ without à Secretary to write what be 
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ſhould diftate, yet they ſhould not be put 
zo ſtay long for an Anſwer ; which he 


gave them within two or three Days, 


all written in his own Hand; in 
which, after he had lamented his pre- 
ſent Condition, and the extreme Re- 
ſtraint he was under, he ſaid, He did 
very chearfully embrace their Motion, 
and accepted a Treaty they promiſed © 
ſhould be with Honour, Freedom, and 
Safety ; which he hoped they did really 
intend ſhould be perform'd ; for that, in 
the Condition be was in, he was ſo to- 


tally ignorant, and uninform'd of the 


preſent State of all his Dominions, that 

a blind Man was as fit to judge of Co- 
lours, as he was to treat concerning the 
Peace of the Kingdom, except they would 
firſt revoke their Votes and Orders, by 
which all Men were prohibited, and 


forbid to come, write, or ſpeak to him. 
He ſent a Lift of the Names of thoſe 


his Servants which he defired might 
be admitted to come to him, and at- 


tend upon him; whereof the Duke of 


Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, 
the Earls of Sourhampton and Lindſey, 
were the chief; all four Gentlemen of 
his Bed-Chamber, and of his Privy 
Council. He named likewiſe all the 
other Servants, whoſe Attendance he 
deſir'd in their ſeveral Offices. He 
ſent a, Liſt of the Names of ſeveral 
Biſhops, and of ſuch of his Chaplains, 
as he deſir'd to confer with, and of 
many Common Lawyers, and ſome 

Civilians, whoſe Advice he might 
have Occaſion to uſe; and defir'd, 


That he might be in the ſame State of 
Freedom, as he enjoyed whilſt be had 


been at Hampton Court. 

By the Time that the Commiſſioners 
return*d from the Iſle of Wigbt, and 
deliverd this Anſwer to the Parlia- 
ment, news was brought of the Defeat 
of the Scotih Army, and Cromwell 
had written to his Friends, What a 
perpetual Ignominy it would be to the 
Parliament, that no Body abroad or at 


' home would ever give Credit to them, 


if they ſhould recede from their former 
Vote, and Declaration of no farther 
Addreſſes to the King, and conjured 
them to continue firm in that Reſolution. 
But they had gone too far now to re- 
cede, and ſince the firſt Motion and 
Petition from'the Common Council for 
4 Treaty, very many Members, who 

1 had 
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had oppoſed the Vote and Declaration 
of no more Addreſſes, and from the 
Time- that had paſſed, had forborne 


ever to be. preſent in the Parliament, 


upon the firſt Mention of a Treaty, 
flock'd again to the Houſe, and ad- 
vanced that Overture; ſo that they 


were much ſuperior in Number to thoſe 


who endeavour'd firſt to obſtruct and 
delay, and now hoped abſolutely 
to fruſtrate all that had been propoſed 
towards a Treaty. And the. great 
Victory which had been obtain'd a- 
gainſt the Scots, and which they con- 
cluded muſt ſpeedily reduce Colcheſter, 
and put a quick Period to all other 
Attempts againſt the Parliament, made 
them more earneſt and ſollicitous for a 
Treaty; which was all the Hope left 
to prevent that Confuſion they diſcern'd 
was the Purpoſe of the Army to bring 
upon the Kingdom: And ſo with the 
more Vigour they preſſed, That Satis- 
faction might be given to the King, 
in all that he had propoſed in his An- 
fewer; and, notwithſtanding all Oppo- 
ſition, it was declar'd, That the Vote 
for no more Addreſſes ſhould tand re- 
pealed : That the Treaty ſhould be at 
Newport; and that his Majeſty ſhould 
be there in the ſame Freedom in which he 
was at Hampton Court; that all thoſe 


Perſons who were named by the King, 


ſhould have free Liberty to repair to 
him, and to remain with him without 
being queſtion'd, or troubled. And hav- 
ing proceeded thus far, they nominated 
five Lords, and ten Commoners, to 
be the Commiſſioners who ſhould treat 
with the King, and who were enjoyn'd 


to prepare all Things to be in a Readi- 


neſs for the Treaty with all poſſible 
Expedition; but Sir Harry Vane being 
one of thoſe Commiſſioners, uſed all 
his Arts to obſtruct and delay it, in 
hope that Cromwell would diſpatch his 
Affairs in Scotland time enough to re- 
turn, and to uſe more effectual and 
powerful Arguments againſt it, than 
he was furniſh'd withall. 

All theſe Occurrences were very well 
known to Cromwell, and were the 
Motives which perſwaded him to be- 
lieve, that his Preſence at the Parlia- 
ment, was ſo neceſſary to ſuppreſs the 
Preſbyterians, who ceaſed not to vex 
him at any Diſtance, . that he would 
not be prevail'd with to ſtay and finiſn 
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that only Work of Difficulty that re- 
main*d to be done, which was the re- 
ducing Ponifret Caſtle z but left Lam- 
bert to make an End of it, arid to re- 
venge the Death of Rainſborough, who 
had loſt his Life by that Garriſon, 
with ſome Circumſtances which de- 
ſerve to be remember'd; as in truth 
all that Adventure in the taking, 
and defending-that Place, ſhould be 
preſerv'd by a very particular Relation, 
for the Honour of all the Perſons who 
were engaged in it. i „ 

been 


When the firſt War had 
brought to an End by the Reduction 
of all Places, and Perſons, which had 
held for the King, and all Men's 
Hopes had been render'd deſperate, 
by the Impriſonment of his Majeſty in 
the Iſle of Wigbt, thoſe Officers and 
Gentlemen who had ſerv'd, whilſt 
there was any Service, betook them- 
ſelves generally to the Habitations they 
had in the ſeveral Counties; where 
they liv'd quietly and privately, under 
the Inſolence of thoſe Neighbours who 
had formerly, by the Inferiority of 
their Conditions, fubmitted to them. 
When the Parliament had finiſh'd the 
War, they reduced and lighted moſt 
of the Inland Garrifons, the Mainte- 
nance whereof was very chargeable : 
Yet by the Intereſt of ſome Perſon 


who commanded it, or out of the Con- 


ſideration of the Strength and Impor- 
tance of the Place, they kept ſtill the 
Garriſon of Ponifret Caſtle; a noble 


Royalty and Palace belonging to the 


Crown, and then part of the Queen's 


Joynture. The Situation in itſelf was 


very ſtrong; no Part whereof was 
commanded by any other Ground : 


the Houle very large, with all Offices 


ſuitable to a princely Seat, and though 
built very near the Top of a Hill, fo 
that it had the Proſpect of a great Part 
of the Weſt-Riding of Yorkfhire, and 


of Lincolnſhire, and Nottinghamſhire, 
yet it was plentifully ſupplied with 
Water. 


Colonel Cotterel, the Gover- 
nor of this Caſtle, exerciſed a very fe- 


vere Juriſdiction over his Neighbours 
of thoſe Parts; which were inhabited 


by many Gentlemen, and Soldiers, 
who had ſerv'd the King throughout 
the War, and who were known to 
retain their old Affections, though 
they liv'd quietly under the preſent 

6:13 3 Govern- 


ſent for, reprgached, 


the more devoted to him. 
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Government. Upon che leaſt Jealouſy 
or Humour, theſe Men were . 


and ſometime 
impriſon'd by the Governor in this 
Garriſon z; which did not render them 


When 
there app= d ſome Hopes that the 


Scots would raile an Army for the Re- 


hef and Releaſe of the King, Sir Mar 
maduke Langdale, in his Way for Scot- 


land, had viſited and conferr'd with 


Tome of his old Friends and Country- 


men, who flow liv'd quietly within 


ſome Diſtance of Ponlfret, who in— 
form'd him of that Garrifon, the Place 
whereof. was well known to him. 


And he acquainting them with the Al- 


ſurance he had of the Reſolution of the 
prihcipal Perſons of the Kingdom of 
Scotland, .and that they had invited 
him to joyn with them, in order to 
which he was then going thither, they 
agreed, That, when it ſhould appear 
that an ' Army. was raiſed in Scotland 
es. that Accontt, <vbich” muſt araw 
down the Parliament's Army into the 
ether Nerthern Counties, uud that there 


Pould be N Hugs in ather Parts of the 


Kingdom, that then thiſe Gentlemen 


ſhould: endequour the Surprize . of that 


Caſtle, aud after they bad made them- 
ſelves Prong in it, and furniſh'd it with 
Proviſiens to endure ſome Reſtraint, 


 tbey ſhould draw as good a Body to them 
as. thoſe Countries would yield - And 


having thus adjuſted that Deſign, they 
ſettled ſuch a Way of Correipondence 
with Sir Marmaduke, that they fre- 
quently, gave him an Account, and 
receiv'd his Directions for their Pro- 
ceeding. In this Diſpoſition they con- 


tinued quist, as they had always been; 


and the Governor of the Caſtle liv*d to- 
wards them with leſs Jealouſy, and 


more Humanity, than he had been 


accuſtom'd to. 

There was one Colonel Morrice, 
who being awery young Man, had, in 
the B-ginhing of the War, been an 
Officer in ſome Regiments of the 
King's; and; out of the Folly and Im- 


Patience of his Youth, had quitted 


that Service, and engaged himſelf in 


the Parliament Army "rh fome Cir- 


cumſtances not very . commendable ; 
and by the Clearneis of his Courage, 


and Pleaſantneſs of his Humour, made . 
himſelf not only very acceptable, but was 


ſhip he had forme 


| Attempt, Tha 
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preferr'd to the Command ofa Colonel, 
and perform*d many notable Services 
for them, being a ſtout and bold Un- 
dertaker in Attempts of the greateſt 
Danger ; ; wherein he had uſually Suc- | 
ceſs. After the new modelling the 


Army, and the introducing of a ſtricter 


Diſcipline, his Life of great Licenſe 
kept not his Reputation with the new 
Officers; and being a free Speaker 
and Cenfurer of their affected Beha- 
viour, they left him out in their com- 
pounding their new. Army, but with 
many Profeſtions of Kindneſs and Re- 
ſpect to his eminent Courage, which 
they would find ſome Occafioh' to em- 
ploy, and reward. He was a Gentle. 
man of a competent Eſtate in thoſe 
Parts in Yorkſhire; and as he had 
grown elder, . he had heartily deteſted 
himſelf for having quitted the King's 
Service, and had reſolv'd to take fome 
ſcaſonable Opportunity to wipe off 
that Blemiſh by a Service that would 
redeem him; and ſo was not troubled 
to be ſet aſide hy the new General, but 
betook himlelf to his Eſtate; en oy d 
his old Humour, w which, was chearful and 
pleaſant; and made himfelf moſt ac- 
<prable t to thoſe who were moſt truſted 
by the Parlament; who thought they 
had diſmiſſed one of the beſt" "Officer 
Mie had, and were ſorry for it. 


e now, as a Country Gentleman, 


frequented the Fairs and Markets, and 


converſed with equal freedom "with all 
Ie. Neighbours, of what Party ſoever 
ey had been, 10 renewed 16555 riend 
held wich ſome of 
thoſe Gentlemen who. had ſerved the 
| King, But no, Friendſhip was ſo dear 
to him, as that of the Governor af 
Ponl fret Caftle,. WO loved Him above 
all Men, and delighted ſo, much Th - 
his Company, that he got bim to be 


8 with him ſometimes a Week and more 


at a Time in the Caſtle, when they al- 
Ways lay together in one Bed. He 
declared to dhe of thoſe Gentlemen, 
who were united together to make that 

he would ſurpr a that 
Caſtle, whenever they ſhould think the 


Seaſon ripe for it; And that Gentle m. ep 
who knew pic Very well, beliswed 
him ſo entirely, that he told! His 8885 


panions, That they Held net trouble 
ihemſelves with. contriving the Means to 
ſurprizs the Place ; 3 WELCH by ir ut iiig 
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100 many, would be liable 10 diſcovery, 
but that he <vould take that Charge upon 


himſelf, by a Way they need not inquire 


into; which he aſſured them ſhould 
not fail: And they all very willingly 
acquieſced in his undertaking 3 00 
which they knew well he was not in- 
clined without good Grounds. 

Morrice was more frequently Eich 
the Governor, who never thought 
himſelf well without him; and always 
told him, He muſt have à great care of 
his Garriſon, that be had none but faith- 
ful Men in the Caſtle; for that he was 
_ confident there were ſome Men who liv'd 
not far off,, and who many times came to 


viſit bim, had ſome Deſign upon be 


Place; and would then in Confidence 
name many Perfons to him, ſome 
whereof were thoſe very Men with 
whom he cominunicated, and'6tliers 
were Men of another Temper, and 
were moſt devoted to the Parliament, 
all his particular Friekids' and Cem. 
panions; . Bat that "be - ſhould nos be 
trouble; for he bud u falſe Bros ber d- 
monę l them, from <whom"he- was' ſure 10 
have ſeq ſonable Atverteſement \ * 1aHd 
promiſed him, That he Would, 11h 
| few hour's Notice, bring him et" 4 
time forty, or fifty good Men inis the 
* Caſtle to” Feinforce his Curriſon, h 
there ou be Octafion;; and he. WOA 
ſhew Him the Lift of ſuch Meg, as 
would be always ready, and would 
ſometimes. bring tome of thoſe Men 
with him, and telt the Governor be- 
fore them, That thoſe were in the Lott 
he had given him G the bone fellows, 
_ who would Nick to bim toben there held 
Be need; and others would accidentally 
tell the Governor, That they had tifed 
| themſelves with C: nel Morrice fo cine 
to the le, whenever Nie fooilld rall br 
ſend io hem. Anq) all thefe Men thus 
liſteg, were fellows' very notoriols fer 


their Bitterhefs and Malice which they ' 


had always againſt the King, not ene 
of which. he ever intended | to make ule 
of. ii 
He made himferf very Eat with 
all the Soldiers! in the Cie; and uſed 
to play and drink with them; and 
when he lay there, would often rife 
in the Night, and vifit the Guards; 


make he Governor diſmiſs, and diſ- 
charge a Soldier whom he did not 


like, under Pretence, Tet he found kim _ 


always afieep, or ſome other Fault 


Which was not to be examin'd; and 


then he would commend ſome other 
to him as very fit to be truſtecl and 
relied upon; and by this Means he had 
very much Pawer in the, Garriſon. 
The Governor received, ſeveral. Letters 
from his Friends in the. Parliament, 
and in the Country, Jas be ſpould take 
care of Colonel Morrice, ve reſalued 
to betray bim; and informed him, 


That be had deen in ſuch gud ſuch Com- 


pany of Men, abo vere generally e/teemed 
Roſs malignant, end bed gras Iutri guss 


With then lh which was well known 
to the Governor; for the other - was 


never in anynof that Comp BY, tho 
with all the ſhew/ of ſecrecy, in the 


Night, or in places remote from any 


Houſe, but he. Always told, the Gover- 
nor of it, ank of many particular Pat- 


ſages in thele Meetings 3 ſo chat when 


theſe Letters came to him, he ſhew?d 
them ſtillito the other; and then both 
of thetnlaughd: at the Intelligence; 
after which Arrice frequently called 
for his Horſey and went homg to his 
Houſes telling his Friend, 747 though 


be hall, he tue, no mitra f bis 


. Frick dibip, au knew him egg ll, 0 
think him capaple of ſuch Baſene/e; yet be 


toughtinet for bis wn falke itheaght 40 


lis bt: the; Information; ohe world 


-make bi Friends the leſs careful of bim 
that therefore be waiuld fung c j, 


-the. Caſtleagniu, fill the jealouſy of his 


Mirituda pid bg ,t; aha cu. knw 
"of this,” aud be ſali qed avilhit: and no 


Power of. the Governor could prevail 
with him, at ſuch times, to ſtay 3 but 


he would be g gone, and ſtay away till 


he was, after ſome time, ſent for again 


-with| great importunity, the Gover- 


nor: deſiring his Counſel and ke 
as much as his Company. i. | 
It fell but, as it uſually. doth, in AF- 
2 of that Nature, when many... Men 
are engaged, that there is an Impa- 


tience to execute what is projected, 


before the Time be thorgughly, rige. 
The Buſineſs of the Fleet, and in Ku-, 


and other Places, andthe daily, Alarms 
from Scotland, as # that Army hed 
been entring the Kingdom, made the 
and by that Mean 5 would ſometimes G 


Gentlemen who were engaged for this 


Enterprize, imagine that they deferr d 


it too Jongg: and that though, they, had 
received 
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received no Orders from Sir Marma 


tion of the Deſign. 


duke Langdale, which they were to 


expect, yet they had been ſent, and 


miſcarried. Hereupon they called up- 
on the Gentleman who had undertaken, 


and he upon Morrice, for the Execu- 
The Time agreed 


upon was ſuch a Night, when the Sur- 


priſers were to be ready upon ſuch a a 
Part of the Wall, and to have Ladders 


to mount in two Places, where two 


Soldiers were to be appointed for Sen- 


tinels who were privy to the Attempt. 


Morrice was in the Caſtle, and in Bed 


with the Governor, and according to 


his Cuſtom, roſe about the Hour he 
thought all would be ready. They 
without, made the Sign agreed upon, 


and were anſwer'd by one of the Sen- 
tinels from the Wall; upon which 
they run to both Places where they 
were to mount their Ladders. By 


ſome Accident, the other Sentinel who 


was deſigned, was not upon the other 


Part of the Wall; but when the Lad- 


der was mounted there, the Sentinel 
called out; and finding that there 
were Men under the Wall, run to- 


Vards the Court of Guard to call for 
help; which gave an Alarm to the 
Garriſon : ſo that, 
the Deſign was diſappointed. But, 
ſhortly after, Morrice, and ſome of 


for that Time, 


the ſame Gentlemen ſurpriſed the 


Caſtle, under the diſguiſe of Country- 
men coming in with Carts of Provi- 


ſion; and preſently ſeized on and ma- 


ſter'd the main Guard, and made way 
for their Friends, Horſe and Foot, to 
enter. Then two or three of them 


went to the Govenour's Chamber, 
whom they found in his Bed, and 


told him, The Caſtle was ſurpriſed, 
and bimſelf a Priſoner. He betook 
himſelf to his Arms for his Defence, 


but quickly found that his Friend had 


| betrayed it, and the other Gentlemen 


appearing, of whom he had been before 


warn'd, his Defence was to no Pur- 


' poſe, yet he received ſome Wounds. 


Morrice afterwards comforted him 


- evith Aſſurance of good Uſage, and that 


be would procure his Pardon from the the Command; which made him refer 


King for bis Rebellion. | 
They put the Garriſon in good Or- 


der, and ſo many came to them from 


" Yorkſhire, Nottingham, and Lincoln, 


that they could not in a ſhort Time be 
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reſtrain'd, and had leiſure. to fetch in 


all: forts of Proviſions, for Support, 


and to make and renew ſuch Fortifica- 


tions as might be neceſſary for the De- 
fence. From Nottingham, there came 


Sir John Digby, Sir Hugh Cartwright, 


and a Son and Nephew of his, who 


had been good Officers in the Army, 
with many Soldiers who had been un- 
der their Command; many other 
Gentlemen of the three Counties were 
preſent, and deſerve to have their 
Names recorded, ſince it was an 


Action throughout of great Courage 


and Conduct. | 


Cromwell's marching towards the 


Scots with the Neglect of theſe Men 
after the firſt Appearance, and only 
appointing ſome County Troops to in- 
cloſe them from 


increaſing their 
Strength, gave them great Opportu- 
nity to grow; ſo that driving thoſe 
Troops to a greater Diſtance, they 
drew Contribution from all the Parts 
about them, and made Incurſions 


much farther, and render'd themſelves 
ſo terrible, that, as was ſaid before, 
after the Scotiſb Defeat, thoſe of Art- 
fire ſent very earneſtly to Cromwel), 
That be would make it the Buſineſs of his 
Army to reduce Pontfret. But he, re- 
ſolving upon his Scotiſþ Expedition, 


thought it enough to ſend Rain, 


borough to perform that Service, with 
a Regiment of Horſe, and one or two 
of Foot, belonging to the Army; 
which, with a Conjunction of the 
Country Forces under the ſame Com- 


mand, he doubted not would be ſuf- c 
ficient to perform a greater Work. As 


ſoon as the Caſtle had been reduced, 
they who were poſſeſs'd of it were very 


wiliing to be under Command of Mor- 


rice; who declared he would not ac- 


cept the Charge, nor be Governor 


of the Place, knowing well what 
Jealouſies he might be liable to, at 
leaſt upon any Change of Fortune, 
but under the Direction of Sir Jobs 
Digby; who was Colonel General of 

thoſe Parts, and was a Man rather 


cordial in the Service, than equal to 


all Things ſtill to the Counſel, and 


Conduct of thoſe Officers who were 


under him; by whoſe Activity, as 


much was done as could be expected 


from ſuch a Knot of reſolute Perſons. 
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The total Defeat of the Scotiſp Army 


being now generally known, and' that 
their Friends in all other Places, were 
defeated, they in the Caſtle well knew 
what they were preſently to expect, 


and that they ſhould be ſhortly ſhut up 


from making farther Excurſions. They 
heard that Rainſborougb was upon his 
arch towards them, and had already 
ſent ſome Troops to be quarter*d near 
them, himſelf yet keeping his head 
Quarters at Doncaſter, ten Miles from 
the Caſtle. They reſolv'd, whilſt they 
yet enjoy*d this Liberty, to make a 
noble Attempt. They had been in- 
form'd, that Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
(whom they ſtill called their General) 
after the Overthrow of the Scotiſb Ar- 
my had been taken Priſoner, and re- 
mained in Nottingham Caſtle under a 
moſt ſtrict Cuſtody, as a Man the Par- 


liament declared, They would make an 


Example of their Juſtice. A Party of 
about twenty Horſe, but picked and 
choice Men, went out of the Caſtle, 
in the Beginning of the Night, with a 
Reſolution to take Rainſbbrough, Pri- 
ſoner, and thereby to ranſom their Ge- 
neral. They were all good Guides, 
and underſtood the Ways, private and 
publick, very exactly; and went ſo 


far, that about the break of Day or 


little after, in the End of Auguſt, they 
put themſel ves into the Common Road 
that led from Tor; by which Ways 
d no Enemy; and 
ſo ſlightly aſked them, hence they 
rame who negligently anſwer'd; and 

aſked again, Where their General was ? 
faying, They had a Letter for him 
from Cromwell. They fent one to 
ſhew them where the General was 
which they knew well enough; and 
that he lay at the beſt Inn of the 
Town. And when the Gate of the Inn 


| was opened to them, three of them 


only enter'd into the Inn, the other 
rode to the other End of the Town to 
the Bridge, over which they were to 
paſs towards Pontfret; where they ex- 
pected, and did find a Guard of Horſe 
and Foot, with whom they entertain'd 
themſelves in Diſcourſe, ſaying, They 
ſtayed for their Officer, who went only 
in to ſpeak with the General; and cal- 


led for ſome Drink. The Guards 


making no queſtion of their being 
Friends, ſent for Drink, and talked 
$45 . | 


them to Ponttret. 


negligently with them of News; and; 
it being broad Day, ſome of the Horle 
alighted, and the Foot went to the 


Court of Guard, conceiving that Morn- 


ing's Work to be over. They who. 
went into the Inn, where no body was 
awake but the Fellow who opened the 
Gate, aſked in which Chamber the 


General (for ſo all the Soldiers called 


Rainſborough) lay; and the Fellow 
ſhewing them from below, the Cham- 
ber Door, two of them went up, and 
the other ſtay d below, and held the 
Horſes, and talked with the Soldier 
who had walked with them from the 
Guard. The two who went up, open'd 
the Chamber Door, found Rainſbo- 
rough in his Bed, but awakened with 
the little Noiſe they had made. They 
told him in ſhort; That he was their 
Priſoner, and that it was in bis Power 
to chuſe whether he would be preſently 
killed, or quietly, without making Re- 
ſitance, or Delay, to put on his Cloaths, 
and be mounted upon a Horſe, that was 
ready below for him, and accompany 


The preſent Danger awaken'd him 
out of the Aamazement he was in, fo 
that he told them he would wait upon 
them, and made the Haſte' that was 
neceſſary to put on his Cloaths. One 
of them took his Sword, and fo © 
they led him down Stairs. He that 

keld the Horſes, had ſent the Soldier 
away to thoſe who were gone before, 
to ipeak to them to get ſome Drink, 
and any thing elle, that could be made 
ready in the Houſe, againſt they came. 
When Rainfoborough came into the 
Street, which he expected to find full 
of Horſe, and faw only one Man; who 


held the others Horſes, and preſently 


mounted that he might be bound be- 
hind him, he begun to ſtruggle, and 
cry out. Whereupon, when they ſaw 
no Hope of carrying him away, they 
immediately run him through with their 


Swords; and leaving him dead upon 


the Ground, they got upon their Horſes, 
and rode towards their Fellows, before 
any in the Inn could be ready to follow 
them. When thoſe at the Bridge ſaw 
their Companions coming, which was 
their Sign, being well prepared, and 
knowing what they were to do, they 
turn*'d upon the Guard, and made 
them fly in Diſtraction; ſo that the 
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Way was clear and free; and though 
they miſſed carrying home the Prize 


for which they had made ſo luſty an 


Adventure, they joyn'd together, and 
marched, with the Expedition that was 
neceſſary, a ſhorter Way than they 
had come, to their Garriſon; leaving 
the Town and Soldiers behind in ſuch 
a Conſternation, that, not being able 
to receive: any Information from their 
General, whom they found dead upon 
the Ground without any body in View, 


they thought the Devil had been there; 


and could not recollect themſelves, 
which way they were to purſue an E- 
nemy they had not ſeen. The Gallant 
Party came ſafe home without the 
leaſt Damage to Horſe or Man, hoping 


to make ſome other Attempt more 


ſucceſsfully, by which they might re- 
deem Sir Marmaduke Langdale. There 
was not an Officer in the Army whom 
Cromwell would not as willingly have 
loſt as this Man; who was bold and 
barbarous to his Wiſh, and fit to be 
- entruſted in the moſt deſperate Intereſt, 


and was the Man whom that Party 


always intended to commit the Mari- 


time Affairs to, when it ſhould be 


Time to diſmiſs the Earl of Warwick; 
he having been bred in that Element, 
and knowing the Duty of it very well, 
though he had that Misfortune ſpoken 
of in the Beginning of the Summer. 
And now to finiſh this Buſineſs of 
Pontfret altogether, which laſted near 
to the End of this Vear, when Lam- 
bert came to this Charge (inſtructed 
by Cromwell to take full Vengeance 
for the Loſs of Rainſborougb, to whoſe 
Ghoſt he deſign'd an ample Sacrifice) 
and kept what Body af Men he thought 
fit for that Purpoſe, he reduced them 
in ſhort Time within their own Cir- 
cuit, making good Works round about 
the Caſtle, that they might at laſt yield 
to Hunger, if nothing elſe would re- 
claim them. Nor did they quietly 
_ ſuffer themſelves to be cooped up with- 


out bold and frequent Sallies, in which 


many of the Beſiegers, as well as others, 
loſt their Lives. They diſcover'd 
many of the Country who held Cor- 
reſpondence with, and gave Intelli- 
gence to the Caſtle, whom they ap- 
prehended, whereof there were two 
- Divines, and. ſome Women of Note, 
Friends and Allies to the Beſieged. 
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After frequent Mortifications of this 


kind, and no human Hope of Re- 


lief, they were content to offer to 
treat for the Delivery of the Caſtle, 


if they might have honourable Con- 
ditions z if not, they ſent Word, 
That they had Proviſions yet for @ 
good Time , that they durſt die, and 
would ſell their Lives at as dear a Price 


as they could. | 
Lambert anſwer'd, That he knew 


they were gallant Men, and that be de. 
fir'd to preſerve as many of them, as 
was in his Power to do, but he muſt re- 
quire fix of them to be given up to him, 
whoſe Lives he could not ſave; - which 
he was ſorry for, ſince they were brave 
Men; but his Hands were bound. The 


ſix excepted by him were Colonel 
Morrice, and five more whoſe Names 
he found to have been amongſt thoſe 
who were in the Party that had de- 


ftroy'd Rainſborough ; which was an 
Enterprize no brave Enemy would 
have revenged in that Manner : Nor 


did Lambert deſire it, but Cromwell - 


had enjoyn'd it him: All the reſt he 
was content to releaſe, that they might 
return to their Houſes, and apply them- 


ſelves to the Parliament for their Com- 


Pofetions, towards which he would do 
them all the good Offices be could. They 
from within acknowledg'd his Civility 


in that Particular, and would be glad 


to embrace it, but they would never 
be guilty of ſo baſe a Thing, as to de- 
liver up any of their Companions ; and 
therefore they deſir'd, That they might 
have fix Days allow*d them, that thoſe 


fix might do the beſt they could to deliver 


themſelves; in which it ſhould be law- 
ful for the reſt to aſſiſt them; to which 
Lambert generouſly conſented, So that 


the reſt would ſurrender at the end of 
that Time; which was agreed to. Upon 


the firſt Day thesGarriſon appear*d 


twice or thrice, as if they were re- 


ſolv'd to make a Sally, but retired every 


Time without charging; but the ſe- 


cond Day they made a very ſtrong and 
briſk Sally upon another Place than 


where they had appear'd the Day be- 
fore, and beat the Enemy from their 


Poſt, with the Loſs of Men on both 
Sides; and though the Party of the 


Caſtle was beaten back, two of the ſix 
(whereof Morrice was one) made their 
Eſcape, the other four being forged to. 
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retire with the reſt. And all was quiet 
for two whole Days; but in the Begin- 
ning of the Night of the fourth Day, 
they made another Attempt ſo proſpe- 
rouſly, that two of the other four like- 
wiſe eſcaped : And the next Day they 
made great- Shews of Joy, and ſent 
Lambert word, That their fix Friends 
were gone (though there were two ſtill 


remaining) and therefore they would be 


ready the. next Day to ſurrender. 
The other two thought 1t to no Pur- 
poſe to make another Attempt, but 
deviſed another Way to ſecure them- 
ſelves, with a leſs dangerous Aſſi- 


ſtance from their Friends who had 


loſt ſome of their own Lives, in the 
two former Sallies to ſave theirs. 
The Buildings of the Caſtle were very 
large and ſpacious, and there were 


great Store of waſte Stone from ſome 


Walls, which were fallen down. They 
found a convenient Place, which was 
like to be leaſt viſited, where they 
walled up their two Friends in ſuch a 
Manner that they had Air to ſuſtain 
them, and Victual enough to feed 


them a Month, in which Time they 


hoped they might be able to eſcape. 
And this being done, at the Hour ap- 
pointed they open'd their Ports, and 


after Lambert had cauſed a ſtrict Inqui- 


ſition to be made for thoſe ſix, none 


of which he did believe had in truth 


eſcaped, and was ſatisfied that none of 
them were amongſt thoſe who were 
come out, he receiv*d the reſt very 
civilly, and obſerv*d his Promiſe made 
to them very punctually, and did not 
ſeem ſorry that the ſix gallant Men 
(as he called them) were eſcaped. 


And now they heard, which very 


much reliev*d their broken Spirits, that 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale had made an 
Eſcape out of the Caſtle of Noitingbam; 


who ſhortly after tranſported: himſelf 


beyond the. Seas. Lambert preſently 
took care ſo to diſmantle. the Caſtle, 
that there ſhould be no more uſe of it 
for a Garriſon, leaving the vaſt Ruins 
ſtill ſtanding; and then threw off all 
his Troops to new Quarters; ſo that, 
within ten Days after the Surrender, 
the two who were left walled up, threw 
down their Incloſure, and ſecurely pro- 
vided for themſelves. Sir Fohn Digby 
lived many Years after the King's Re- 
turn, and was often with his Majeſty. 


Morrice was afterwards taken in Lau- 
caſhire, and happen'd to be put to 
Death in the fame Place where he had 


committed a Fault againft the King, 


and where he firſt perform'd a great 


Service to the Parliament. 


In this deſperate Condition, that is 
before deſcribed, ſtood the King's Af- 
fairs when the Prince was at the Hague; 
his Fleet already mutinying for Pay, 
his own Family factious and in Ne- 


ceſſity, and that of his Brother the 
Duke of 'Zork full of Intrigues, and 


Deſigns, between the reſtleſs unquiet 
Spirit of Bamfield, and the ambitious 
and as unquiet Humour of Sir Fohx 


Berkley; and the unſteady Humour of 


the Common Seamen at this Time was 


the more unſeaſonable, by the Earl of 
Warcwick's coming with another Fleet 


from the Parliament upon the Coaſt of 


Holland, within few Days after the 
Prince came to the Hague, and 5n- | 


choring within View of the King's 


Fleet. And it is probable he would 
have made ſome- hoſtile Attempt upon 


it, well knowing that many Officers 


and Seamen were on Shore, if the 
States ha not in the very Inſtant ſent 
ſome of their Ships of War to preſerve 


the Peace in their Port. However, 
according to the Inſolence of his Ma- 
ſters, and of moſt of thoſe employ'd 


by them, the Earl ſent a Summons of 
a ſtrange Nature to the King's Ships, 
in which he took Notice, That a Fleet 


of Ships, which were part of the Navy 
Royal of the Kingdom of England,” was 
then riding at Anchor off Helvoet Sluce, 


and bearing a Standard : That he did 


therefore by the Parliament's Authority, 


by which he was conſtituted Lord High | 
Admiral of England, require the Ad- 


miral, or Commander in chief of tba 


Fleet, to take down the Standard; and 
the Captains and Mariners belonging to 
the Ships, to render themſelves and the 
Ships to him, as High Admiral of Eng- 
land, and for the Uſe of the King and 


Parliament: And be did, by the like 
Authority, offer an Indemnity 10 all 
theſe who ſhould ſubmit to bim. 

After which Summons, though re- 


ceived by the Lord Willoughby, who 


remain'd on board the Fleet in the 
Command of Vice-Admiral, with that 


Indignation that was due to it, and 
though it made no Impreſſion upon 
N | | 8 
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the Officers, hor vifibly, at that Time, 
upon the Common Men, yet, during 
the Time the Earl continued in ſo near 
a Neighbourhood, he did find Means 
by private Inſinuations, and by ſend- 
ing many of his Seamen on Shore at 


Hlelvoet Sluce (where they enter'd into 


Converſation with their old Compa- 
nions) ſo to work upon and corrupt 


many of the Seamen, that it afterwards 
appear'd many were debauch'd; ſome 


whereof went on board his Ships, o- 


thers ſtay d to do more Miſchief. But 


that ill Neighbourhood continued not 
long z for the Seaſon of the Year, and 
the Winds which uſually rage on that 


Coaſt in the Month of September, re- 


moved him from that Station, and 
carried him back to the Downs to at- 


tend new Orders. | | 


In this Calamitous State of Affairs 
there ſeem'd to be no Hope left, but 


that by Treaty the King might yet be 
Teſtored to ſuch a Condition, that 
there might be thoſe Roots left in the 


Crown, from Whence its former 


Power and Prerogative might ſprout 


out hereafter, and flouriſh. The Com- 
miſſioners for the Treaty arriv'd in 


the Iſle of Might upon the fifteenth 


Day of September, and ſtay'd three 
Days in the Iſland before the Treaty 
begun, which was Time little enough 
to prepare the Houſe for the King's 
Reception at Newport, and adjuſting 


many Circumſtances of the Treaty. In 
that Time they waited ſeveral Times 
on the King, with great Shew of out- 
ward Duty and Reſpect; and though 


none of them durſt adventure to ſee 
the King in private, they communi- 
cated freely with ſome of thoſe Lords, 


and others, who, with the Parliament's 


* 


leave, were come to attend the King 
during the Time of the Treaty. And 
ſo. they found Means to advertiſe his 
Majeſty of many Particulars, which 


they thought neceſſary for him to 


know; which made different Impreſ- 
ſions upon him, as the Informations 
proceeded from Perſons better or 
worſe affected to him. And many of 
thoſe who had Liberty to attend, were 
competent Conſiderers of the Truth of 
what they ſaid. e . 
Before the Treaty begun, the Com- 


miſſioners made it known to the King, 


That they could not admit that any Per- 
5 5 i 


it had uſed to be: 


> Thr He of the Rebellion 


ſon ſhould be preſent in the Room chere 
the Treaty ſhould be in Debate: That 


they were Commiſſioners ſent from the 
Parliament to treat with his Meojeſty, 


and with him alone; and that they 
might not permit any particular and pri- 


vate Perſons to oppoſe, or confer with 


them upon the Demands of the Parlia- 
ment. So that albeit the Parliament 
had given leave to the ſeveral Biſhops, 
and other Divines, and to many Law⸗ 
yers of eminency to wait on his Ma- 
jeſty, upon his Deſire, that they might 
inſtruct and inform him in all difficult 
Caſes which related to Religion or the 
Law of the Land, they were like to 
be of little uſe to him now they were 
come, if they might nor be preſent at 
the Debate, and offer ſuch Advice to 


his Majeſty, as upon emergent Occa- 


fions he ſhould ſtand in need of, or 
tequire from them. At laſt they were 
contented, and his Majeſty was oblig- 
ed to he contented too, that they 


might ſtand behind a Curtain, and 


hear all that was ſaid, and when any 


Difficulty occur'd' as would require 
'Confultation, his Majeſty 


might retire 
to his Chamber, and call thoſe to him, 


with whom he would adviſe, to attend 
| kim, and might then return 
the Room for the Treaty, and declare 


ain into 


his own Reſolution. This was the un- 
equal and unreaſonable Preliminary and 
Condition, to which the King was 
compell'd to ſubmit before the Treaty 
could begin. 2 | | 
They who had not ſeen the King in 
a Years time (for it was little leſs - 
from the Time that he had left Hamp- 
ton Court) found his Countenance ex- 
tremely alter'd. From the Time that 
his own Servants had been taken from 
him, he would never ſuffer his Hair to 
be cut, nor cared to have any new 
Cloaths; ſo that his Aſpe& and Ap- 
pearance was very different from what 
Otherwiſe, his 
Health was good, and he was much 
more chearful in his Diſcourſes towards 
all Men than could have been imagin- 
ed, after ſuch Mortifications of all 
Kinds. He was not at all dejected in 

his Spirits, but carried himſelf with 
the ſame Majeſty he had uſed to do. 
His Hair was all gray, which making; 
all others very ſorrowful, made it 
thought that he had Sorrow in his 
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Countenance, which appear*d only by 
that Shadow. ee Fw tn, 
Upon Monday the 18th of September, 
the Treaty begun, and the Coinmiſ- 
ſioners preſented their Commiſſions to 
his Majeſty, to treat with him perſo- 
nally, upon the Propoſitions preſented 
formerly at Hampton Court, concern- 


ing the Kingdom of England and Ire 


{and only, and upon ſuch Propoſitions 
2s ſhould be offer*d either by his Ma- 
jeſty, or the two Houſes of Parliament, 
according to their Inſtructions, Sc. 
Though the King knew very well, 


that Cromwell had ſo totally ſubdued 


Scotland, that he had not left any Man 
there in the leaſt Authority or Power, 
who did ſo much as pretend to wiſh 
well to him, and that, in truth, Crom- 
well had as much the Command there 
as Argyle himſelf had, who was but 
his Creature, yet either to recover 
their broken Spirits, or to manifeſt his 
own Royal Compaſſion for them, he 
told the Commiſſioners, That, when 
the Propoſitions had been deliver'd 1 
bim at Hampton Court, the Scotiſh In- 
tereſt was ſo involved in them, that it 
could be hardly ſeparable from that of 
England: That it concern'd bim, as 
King of both Kingdoms, to be juſt and 
equal between, both; and that though 


they had no Authority io treat for any. 


Ding but what related to England, 

yet he, who was to provide for the pub- 
lick Peace, (which could hardly be pro- 
viaed for, except the Scots were compre- 
hended im this Treaty) did defire, that 
\ they would ſend to the two Houſes of 
Parliament, to give a Paſs for one of 
his Servants to go into Scotland, to in- 
dite the Council there to ſend ſome body 


authorized by that Kingdom, who might > 
Inſtructions. 


treat with the Commiſſioners of Parlia- 
ment: and to that Purpoſe his Ma- 
jeſty deliver'd them a Paper in writing 
to be ſent by them to the Parliament, 
telling them at the ſame Time, That 
it was never bis Deſire or Meaning, 
that they ſhould medale in the Govern- 
ment of England, but only ſbould treat 
concerning the Peace, to the End that 
_ that might be durable. But the Com- 
miſſioners alledg*d, That it was not 
in their Power to receive and tranſmit 
that, or any other Paper, to the Parlia- 
ment, that referr'd to that Kingdom; 
and they beſought him to give them leave 
3 


as an Evidence of their Duty, 10 infors 
him what ill Conſequence the Tranſmif- - 
ion of that Paper at that Time might 
be to the Treaty itſelf. Whereupon he 
declin'd ſending it by a Meſſenger of 
his own for the preſent (which he in- 
tended to have done) being unwilling 


to give any Occaſion of Diſpute or Jea- 


louſy ſo early, and believing that after 
he ſhould have gotten a good Under- 
ſtanding with the two Houſes, in 
what was of immediate Concernment 
to England, he ſhould more effectually 
tranſmit that, or any other Paper, for 
the more eaſy compoſing the Affairs 
of Scotland. 5 . 
Then they preſented their firſt Pro- 
poſition to his Majeſty; That he would 
revoke all Declarations, and Commiſſions 
granied heretofore by him againſt tbe 
Parliament. Whereupon his Majeſty 
deſired, That he might ſee all the Pro- 
paſitions, they had to make to him, to- 
getber; that he might the better conſider 
what Satisfaction be could give them 
upon the ubole: Which they would 
not yield to without much Importu- 
nity, and at laſt. deliver'd them with. 
Reluctancy, as a Thing they were not 
ſure chey anght at. 
Hereupon the King demanded of 
them, M belber they * Porter and 
Authority to recede from any Particular. 
contained in their Propoſitions, ar to 
conſent to any, Alterations, if his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould give them good Reaſon ſo to 
do? To which they anſwer' d, That 
they were ready to Debate, to ſhew how- 
reaſonable their Deſires were, and that 
there could be no Reaſon why they ſhould 
alter or recede from them; but if bis 
Majeſty did ſatisfy them, they ſhauld dv 
therein as they were warranted by their. 
Theſe Limitations. and 
Reſtrictions in a Matter of that Impor- 
tance, which contain'd a new Frame 
of Government, and an Alteration of 
all, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitu- 
tions, almoſt damped and ſtifled all 
the Hope his Majeſty had entertain*d 
of Good from this Treaty. However, 
he reſolv'd to try if conſenting to the 
ſubſtantial Part of any Propoſition 
would give them Satisfaction; and fo, 
without taking Notice of the Preamble 
of that Propoſition, which they had 
deliver*d to him, he declared in wri- 
ting, which he deliver'd to them, That. 
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42 . wilint to grant the Body of their 


Propoſition, that was to recall all De- 
rlarations, &c. But they immediately 
return'd another Paper to him, in 
which they ſaid, His Majeſty bad left 
unanſtwer d the moſt eſſential Part of 
their Propoſition, repeating the Words 
in the Preamble, which recited, That 
the two Houſes of Parliament had been 
neceſſitated to enter into a War in their 
iu and lawful Defence; and that the 
Kingdom of England had epter'd into a 
ſolemn League and Covenant to proſecute 
the ſame; and ſo juſtifying all that had 
been done, &c. To all which they 
very vehemently preſſed his Majeſty*s 


Approbation and Conſent, as the mot 
neceſſary Foundation of a laſting Peace, 


and the indiſpenſable Expettation of the 
two Houſes and of the whole Kingdom. 
And that this might make thedeeper Im 

reſſion upon him, the Lord Say, in the 
— it, twice repeated with more 
Paſſion than was natural to his Conſti- 
tion, That he did tremble to think how 

fad the Conſequence would be, if what 


They mow preſſed bold be denied. And 


others ſaid, That it was no more than 
Bis Majeſty had heretofore ganted in the 
Act of Indemnity that he had paſſed in 
Scotland; and if he ſhould now refuſe to 
do it in England, there would be a 
ſpeedy End put to the Treaty, without 


entring upon any of the other Propaſi- 


was ſo much per- 


tions, The King 
plexed, and offended with this haughty 


Way of Reaſoning, that he told thoſe 
with whom he conſulted, and writ the 


ſame to the Prince his Son, That the 
long Reſtraint he had endured in the 

Caſtle of Carifbrooke, was not a greater 
Evidence of the Captivity of his Perſon, 
nor was he more ſenſible of it, than this 
was of the Captivity of his Mind, by 
his being forced to decline thoſe Anſwers 
and Arguments which were proper to 
the Support of his Cauſe, and which 
muſt have brought Bluſhes over the Faces 
of the Commiſſioners, and to 
others more ſeaſonable and fit to be offer*d 
to Men in that Condition from him who 
was to receive, and not give Conditions, 
Their Propoſition concerning Re- 
ligion and the Church; which com- 
prehended, The utter aboliſhing Epiſ- 
copacy, and all Furiſdiftion exerciſed by 


 Arch- Biſhops, Biſhops, Deans and Chap- 


ters, and alienatins their Lands, 


frame 
who ſeem'd to value it leaſt, as it 


which ſhould be ſold to the Uſe and Be- 


 nefit of the Commonwealib; the Cove. 
nant, which was preſented to his Ma- 


jefty to take himſelf, and to impoſe upon 
all others : The Common- Prayer, and 
Publick Liturgy of the Church to be abo- 
liſt'd, and taken away; and that the 
Reformation of Religion according to the 
Codenant, in ſuch Manner as both © 
Houſes had, or ſhould agree, after Con- 
ſultation with Divines ſhould be ſettled 
by Ali of Parliament Which, the 
King told them, exceeded the implicit 
Faith of the Church of Rome; which 
rather obliges her Proſelytes to what ſhe 
does hold, than to what ſhe ſhall, It 
required, The eftabliſhing the Preſby- 
terian Government, the Directory, the 
Articles of Chriſtian Religion (a Body 
whereof they repreſented) The ſuppreſ- 
ing Innovations in Churches; for the 
better Advancement of Preaching, the 
Obſervation of the Lord's Day, a Bill 
againſt Pluralities and Non-re/tdency ;; 
ſeveral Ads again Papiſts; and the 
taking and impoſing the Covenant. 
This pregnant Propoſition, contain- 


ing ſo many ,monſtrous Particulars, 


ſufficiently warn'd his Majeſty, how 


impoſſible it would be to give them 


Satisfaction in all; and therefore 
thought it now fit to offer to the Com- 
miſſioners a Propoſition of his own, 
that both the Parliament, and the 
People, might clearly diſcern how 


much of his own Right and Dignity 
he would facrifice for their Peace; and 


which, he thought, might prevent 
the Deſigns of thoſe who might endea- 
vour, upon one ſingle Propoſition, or 
part of a Propoſition, to break the 
Treaty. | 


His own Propoſition contained, in 
very few Words, but three Particulars; 
I. That he might enjoy bis Liberty: II. 
That his Revenue might be reſtored to 
bim: III. That an Act of Oblivion 
might paſs: Which, he very well 
knew, would be moſt grateful to thoſe 


would exempt- his own Friends from 
any illegal, and unjuſt Vexations. 
The Commiſſioners abſolutely re- 
fuſed to ſend it to the Houſes, though 
they had no Authority to anſwer it 
themſelves. They ſaid, It rather con- 
tain'd an Anſwer to their Propoſitions, 
than was a fingle Propoſition of his ö; 
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ſtates and Fortunes of all Men without 


and that the ſole End of making it, was 
to cajole the People ; which, the King 
told them, better became. him to do than 
any Body elſe. But when they peremp 

- torily refuted to tranſmit it to the 
Houſes, the King ſent an Expreſs of 
his own to deliver itz which being 
done, after ſome Days Deliberation, 
the Houſes return no other Anſwer to 
the King, Than that his Propoſition 
was not "[atisfattory. 
Time the Commiſſioners preſs'd for his 
Anſwer to the firſt Part of their Pro- 
poſition, for the abolifhing of Biſhops. 
It would be very tedious and unneceſ- 
ſary to ſet down at large the Diſpute, 
and Arguments which were uſed on 
both Sides upon this Subject: But 
however at length, his Majeſty pro- 
miſed, To ſuſpend Epiſcopacy for three 
_ - Years, and then upon Conſultation with 
Di vines, amongſt which he would nomi- 


nate twenty to be preſent, and to conſult 


with them, ſuch a Government of the 
Church as ſhould be agreed upom might 
be eſtabliſp d: That he would not force 
any Man to take the Covenant, and 
would have the Privilege of his own 
Chapel to uſe the Common Prayer, and 
obſerve the ſame Worſhip he had uſed to 
do: And likewiſe, That Money ſhould 
be raiſed upon the Sale of the Church 
Lands, and only the old Rent ſhould be 
rend to the juſt Owners and their 
Succeſſors. Theſe, with ſome other 
Conceſſions of leſs Importance, which 
related to other Branches of the ſame 
Propoſition, he deliver'd to the Com- 

miſſioners as his final Anſwer; which 
the major Part of them, did then be- 
heve would have preſerv'd his Majeſty 
from farther Importunity and Vexation 
in that Particular. 

The next Propoſition was concern- 
ing the Militia; in which Demand 
they exerciſed their uſual Modeſty, 
and to abridge the Subſtance of it in 
few Words, they requir'd, A Porver to 


keep up the preſent Army, and to raiſe 


what ether Armies they pleaſed for the 
future ; which gave them Authority over 
the Perſons of all Subjects, of what De- 
gree or Quality ſcever, Secondly, a 
Power to raiſe Money for the Uſe and 
Maintenance of thoſe Forces, in ſuch a 


Manner, and by ſuch Ways and Means 


as they ſhould think fit. And hereby 


they had had the Diipoſal of the E- 
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Reſtraint, or Limitation. Thirdly, 
All Forces by Land and Sea to be ma- 
naged, .and diſpoſed as they ſhould think 
fit, and not otherwiſe. All this modeſt 


Power and Authority muft be granted to 
the Lords and Commons for twenty 
And, as if this had not been 


Years, 
enough, they required farther, That in 
all Caſes, when the Lords and Commons 
{hall declare the Safety of the Kingdom 


Jo be concern'd, unleſs the King give his 


Royal Aſſent to ſuch a Bill. as Hall be 
tender*d to him for raiſing Money, the 
Bill ſhall have the Force of an Ad of 
Parliament, as if be bad given his 
Royal Alſſent. 

There were other Particulars inchich 
ed, of Power to the City of London 
over the Militia, and for the Tower of 


London, of no Importance to the King, 


if he once diſpoſed, and granted the 


other as was required, nor need he 


take Care to whom the reſt belonged. 


Here the King was to conſider whe- 
ther he would wholly grant it, or 
wholly deny it, or whether he might 
reaſonably hope ſo to limit it, that they 
might have Authority enough to pleaſe 
them, and he reſerve ſome to himſelf 


for his own Security. The King had 
thought with himſelf, upon revolving 


all Expedients, which he had too long 
Warning to ruminate upon, to pro- 
poſe, That the Inhabitants of every 


County ſhould be the ſtanding Militia of 


the Kingdom, to be drawn out of the 


Counties upon any Occaſions which ſhould 
occur; which would prevent all ex- 


ceſſive Taxes and Impoſitions, when 
they were to be paid by themſelves, 


But he quickly diſcern'd that ſuch a 
Propoſition would be preſently called 
a Conſpiracy againſt the Army, and 
ſo put an End to all other Expedients, 


Then he thought of limiting the extra- 
vagant Power in ſuch a Manner, that 
it might not appear ſo monſtrous to all 
Intents and Purpoſes whatſoever ; and 


therefore propoſed, That none ſhould be. 


compelPd to ſerve in the War again## 


their Wills, but in caſe of an Invaſion 
That the Power - 
concerning the Land Forces ſhould be ex- 


by Foreign Enemies : 


erciſed to no other Purpoſes, than for the 
ſuppreſſing of Forces which might at any 
Time be raiſed without the Authority 


and C onſent of the Lords and Commons, 


and 
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and for the keeping up, and maintain- 
ing Hy Forts and Garriſons, and the 


preſent Army, ſo long as it ſhould be 


thought fit by both Houſes of Parliament : 
That what Monies ſhould at any Time be 


. thought neceſſary to be raiſed, ſhould be 
raiſed by general and equal Taxes and 


TImpeſitions , and laſtly, That all Pa- 
tents and Commiſſions to the Purpoſes 
aforeſaid might be made in the King's 


Name, by Warrant ſignified by the 
Lords and Commons, or ſuch other Sig- 


nification as they ſhould dire, and au- 

rin. «Ä 
Theſe Limitations were ſent to the 

Parliament, who, according to the 


Method they had aſſumed, ſeon voted, 


That the Meſſage was unſatisfattiry. 
Hereupon that he might at leaſt leave 


ſome Monument and Record of his 


Care and Tenderneſs of his People, 


he deliver'd his Conſent to the Propo- 


fition itſelf to the Commiſſioners, with 
a Preamble to this Purpoſe ; That 
whereas their Propoſition concerning the 
Militia, requir'd à far larger Power 
over the Perſons and Eſtates of bis Sub- 
jefs, than had been hitherto warranted 


by the Laws and Statutes of the King- 


dom, 'yet in regard the preſent Diſtrac- 
tions might require more, and truſting 
in his two Houſes of Parliament, that 
they would make no farther Uſe of the 


Porter therein mention®d, after the pre- 
ſent Diſtempers ſhould be ſettled, than 


ſhould be agreeable to the legal Exerciſe 


thereof in Times paſt, and for the Pur- 


poſes particularly mention'd in their 


- Propoſition, ' and to give Satisfattion 10 
his two Houſes of Parliament that be 


intends a full Security to them, and to 
expreſs his real Defires to ſettle the 
Peace of the Kingdom, his Majeſty doth 


r to the Propofition concerning the 
id 


itia as it was defired, This the 


Commiſſioners did by no means like, 
nor would acquieſce in, and alledged, 
That as the Conceſſion muſt be the Subject 


of an Af of Parliament, ſo this Pre- 
amble muſt be a Part of it, and would 
adminiſter Occaſion of Difference and 
Ds/pute upon the Interpretation of it; 


which being ſo clearly foreſeen, ought not 


to be admitted in any Af of Parliament, 


much leſs in ſuch a one as is 10 be the 


the Debate with the higheſt Inſolence, 


principal Foundation of a laſting Peace 


of- the Kingdom. After much Vexation 
of this kind, and Importunity of 
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Friends, as well as of Enemies, and 


being almoſt as weary of denying as of 


granting, he ſuffer'd the Preamble to 
be left out, and his Conſent to be de- 


liver'd without it. 5 
It may be well wonder'd at, that, 


after having ſo far complied, there 


ſhould be any Pauſe or Heſitation in 
the Debate of the reſt. Yet after all 
theſe general Conceſſions, which fo 
much concern'd himſelf, and the Pub- 
lick, and when the Neceſſity that had 
obliged him to that unneceſſary Com- 
plyance might well have excuſed him 


for ſatisfying them in all the reſt of 


their Demands, when they preſſed his 
Conſent to what only concern'd pri- 
vate and particular Perſons, as the re- 


"— all Honeurs and Grants of Off- 
ces which he had conferr'd upon thoſe 
who had ſerv'd him faithfully, and to 


except many of them from Pardon, and 


leave them to the unmerciful Cenſure of 


the two Houſes, both for their Lives and 
Fortunes; to ſubmit. others to pay, for 
their Delinquency in obeying and ſerving 
him, a full Moiety of all they were 


worth, to deprive others of their Prac- 


tice in their ſeveral Profeſſions, and 


Fund ions (which expoſed all the Law- 


yers and Divines, who had been faith- 
ful-to him, to utter Ruin) it cannot bg 
expreſs'd with what Grief, and Trou- 
ble of Mind he receiv*d-thoſe Impor. 
tunitiesz and without doubt, he would 


at that Time with much more Wil- 


lingneſs have died, than ſubmitted to 
it, Soon after this the Commiſſioners 
took their Leaves, and returned to 
London. pb? 8 

When the Commiſſioners were re- 
turn'd to the Parliament, their Report 


took up many Days in the Houle f 


Commons, where the Reſolution was 
firſt to be taken; which commonly 
was final, the Lords rarely preſuming 
to contradict what the others thought 
fit to determine. The Queſtion upon 
the whole was, J/hether the Anſwer the 
King bad made to their Propofitions,. 
was ſatisfactory? which was debated 
with all the Virulence, and Acrimony 
towards each other, that can fall from 
Men ſo poſſeſſed as both Sides were. 
Young Sir Harry Vane had begun 


and Provocation ; telling them, That 
they ſhould that Day know and diſcover, 
| z 7 Who - 
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who were their Friends, and who were 
their Foes; or, that he might ſpeak 
more plainly, who were the King's Party 
in the Houſe, and who were for the 
People; and ſo proceeded with his 
uſual grave: Bitterneſs againſt the Per- 
ſon of the King, and the Government 
that had been too long ſettled; put 
them in Mind, That they had been di- 
verted from their old ſettled Reſolution 
and Declaration, that they wauld make 


no more Addreſſes to the King; after 


 wwbich the Kingdom had been govern'd in 
great Peace, and begun to taſte the 


Sweet of that Republican Goverament 


which ibey intended and begun to eſta- 
bliſh, when by a Combination between 
the City of London and an ill affected 
Party in Scotland, with ſome ſmall 
contemptible Iuſurrections in England, 


all which were fomented by the City, 


' the Houſes had, by Clamour and Noiſe, 
been induced and compelPd to reverſe. 
their former Votes and Reſolution, and en- 


ter into a perſenal Treaty with the Ring; 


with whom they had not been able to pre- 


vail, notwithſtanding the low Condition 


| he «0as in, to give them any Security; 
but be had ftill reſerv'd -a Power in 
himſelf, or at leaſt to his Poſterity, to 


exerciſe as tyrannical a Government as 


he had done; that all the Inſurrec-. 


tions, which had ſo terrified them, were 
now totally ſubdued ; and the principal 


Authors and Abettors of . them in their 


Cuftody, and ready to be brought to 


Juſtice, if they pleaſed to direct, and 


appoint it : That their Enemies in Scot- 
land were reduced, and that Kingdom 


entirely devoted to a firm and good Cor- 


reſpondence with their Brethren, the 
Parliament of England; ſs that there 
- was nothing wanting, but their own 
Conſent and Reſolution, to make them- 
| ſelves the happieſt Nation and People in 


the F/orld; and to that Purpoſe deſir'd, 


that they might without any more Loſs 
of Time, return to their former Reſolu- 
tion of making no more Addreſſes to the 


King; but proceed to the ſettling the 
Government without him, aud to the ſe- 
ere Puniſhment of thoſe who had di- 


 Purbed their Peace and Quiet, in ſuch 


an exemplary Manner, as 3 * terriſy 


all other Men for the future from mak- 
king the like bold Attempts. 
This Diſcourſe appea 
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Murmur which uſually ſhews how the 


' Houle ſtands inclined, and by which 


Men make their Judgments there, of 

the Succeſs that is like to be. And his 
Preface, and Entrance into the Debate, 
were taken notice of with equal Sharp- 
nels; and, His Preſumption in taking 
upon himſelf to divide the Houſe, and to 
cenſure their Aſfectious to the Publict, 
as their Senſe and Fudgment ſhould agree, 
or diſagree with his own, One laid, 
That be had, without Example, taken ſo 
much upon him, he was not to take it 
ill, if the contrary was aſſumed by other 
Men ; and that it was as lawful for a- 
nother Man, who ſaid he was no Gainer 
by the Troubles, to make another Divi- 
ion of the Houſe, and to ſay, that they 


Should find in the Debate of that Day 


that there were ſime who were defirous 


of Peace; and that they were all Loſers, 
or, at leaſt, no Gainers by the War; 
and that others were againſt Peace; and 
that they by the War had gain'd large 
Revenues, and great Sums of Money, 
and much Wealth; and therefere his 
Motion was, that the Gainers might 
contribute to the Loſers, if they would 
not conſent that the one might enjoy 
what was left, and the other poſſeſs 
what they bad got, by a Peace that © 
might be happy to both. : | | 

Whilſt this was debating in the 
Houſe, which continued ſeveral Days, 


ſix Officers, from the head Quarters at | 


Windſor, whither the Army had been 
brought before, or at the Time when 
the Treaty ended ar the Ifle of 7/ight, 
brought their large Remonſtrance to 
the Houſe; in which they defir'd, 
That there might be no farther Proceed- 


ings upon the Treaty; but that they 


would return to their former Determina-. 
tion of no farther Addreſſes, and make 
what Haſte they could in ſettling the © 
Government: That the bargaining Pro- 
Poſition on the Bebalf of Delinquents, 
which' was only upon a Contract with. 
the King, and not in any judicial Way, 
might be laid aſide; and that pudlick 
Fuſtice might be done upon the principal 
Aclors in the late Troubles, and that 
others, upon a true Submiſſion, might 
find Mercy : That a peremptory Day 
might be ſet, when the Prince of Wales, 


and the Duke of York, ſhould be requir*d 
r*d to be ex- 


ceedingly diflik'd, by that kind of 


to appear; which if they ſhould not do, 
they ſhould ſtand exiled as Traitors; 
6 N | | and 
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end if they ſhould appear, yet they ſhould 
e bound to make ſome Sati-faiion : 
That an End might be put to this Par- 


liament, and a new Repreſentative cho- 


ſen of the People, for the governing and 


| preſerving the whole Body of the Nation. 


That no King might be hereafter admit- 


ted but upon Election of the People, and 


as upon truſt fer the Peaple, who ſhould 


be likewiſe limited and reſtrain'd by ibe. 
ſent for that Purpoſe, be ſhould be for- 


Repreſentative, with many other im- 
practicable Particulars, which troubled 
the Parliament the leſs for their-Inco- 


 herence and Impoſſibility to be redu- 


ced into Practice. be. 
But that which troubled moſt, and 
indeed which awaken'd them to the 


moſt diſmal Apprehenſions, was, that 


they were advertiſed, that the King 
was taken away from Cariſorooke Caſtle 


by an Officer of the Army, and car- | 
preſent ;, and that an Impeathment of 


ried to Hurſt Caſtle, nor far from the 


other, but ſituated on the main Land, 
and in ſo vile and unwholſome an Air, 


that the common Guards there uſed to 


2} hp frequently changed for the Preſer- 
vation of their Health. Colonel Ham- 
mond had, before the Expiration of the 


Treaty writ many Letters to the Par- 
liament, to be diſcharged from that 
Government, and from the Care of 
the King's Perſon; and the Officers 
of the Army ſeem'd wonderfully of- 
fended with him for making the De- 
mand; and he got himſelf looked 
upon as under a Cloud. But the Treaty 
was no ſooner ended (and before the 
Commiſſioners begun their Report 
to the two Houſes) but he was diſ- 
charged of the Truſt of the Perſon of 
the King, and another Colonel ſent to 
take the Perſon of the King, and to 
carry him to Hurſt Caſtle. 

This News being brought when 
they were in the Heat of the Debate 
upon the King's Anſwer, they gave 


over the Conteſt, and immediately 


voted, That the ſeizing upon the King's 


Perſon, and carrying him Priſoner to | 
Popular, took upon them to make all 


Hurſt Caſile, was without their Ad- 
vice and Conſent: Which Vote had 
little Contradiction; becauſe no Man 
would own the Advice. Then they 


cauſed a Letter to be writ to the Gene- 


ral, That the Orders and Inſtrufions to 
Colonel Ewre (the Officer who had 
ſeized the King) were contrary to their 
Reſolutions, and Inſtructions 1 Colonel 
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Hammend; and therefore that it wa 
the Pleaſure of the Houſe, that be ſhould 
recall thoſe Orders; and that Colonel. 
Hammond fhould again reſume the Care 
of the King's Perſon. But the General, 
without taking any Notice of their 
Complaint, or of their Command, de- 
manded the Payment of the Arrears 
due to the Army; and told them, 
That unleſs there were preſent Money 


ced to remove the Army, and to draw 
them nearer to London, And at the 
ſame Time a new Declaration was ſent 
to the Houſe ſrom the Army, in Pur- 
ſuance of their late Remonſtrance 
which the Houle refuſed to take .into 
Conſideration z and ſome ſturdy Mem- 


bers maved, That the Army might be 


declared Traitors, if they preſumed to 


march nearer London than they were at 


High Treaſon ſbould be drawn up againſt 
the principal Officers of it. Hereupon, 
the General marches directly tor Lon- 
don, and quarters at Vite ball; the 
other Officers, with their Troops, in 
Durham Houſe, the Mews, Covent 
Garden, Weſtminſter, and St. Fames's; 
and for the preſent Neceſſity, that no 
Incovenience might fall out, they ſent 
to the City without Delay to ſupply 
forty thouſand Pounds, to be imme- 
diately iſſued out to ſatisfy the Army. 


Notwithſtanding all which monſtrous 


Proceeding, the Houſe of Commons 
retain'd its Cour and were reſolute 
to aſſert the Treaty; and that the King's 
Anſwers were ſatisfattory ; or if they 
were not fully ſatisfaftory, that the 
Houſe might, and ought to accept thereof, 
and proceed to the Settlement of Peace in 


Church and State, rather than to rejet? 


them as unſatisfactory, and thereby con- 


 tinue the Kingdom in Wer and Diſtrac- 


tion. 


They who vehemently preſſed this 
Concluſion, and would he thought to 
be for the King, to make themſelves ' 


the Invectives both againſt the King, 
and all the Time of his Government, 
that his bittereſt Enemies could do, 
only that they might ſhew how much 
the Conceſſions he had how granted, 
had provided Remedies for all thoſe 
Evils, and made all the Foundation of 


their future Hope of Happineſs and 
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Peace, to be in the no-Power they had 
left him in: So that if he ſhould have 
a Mind to continue the Diſtractions to 


morrow, he would find no Body ever 


ready to joyn with him, having at this 
Time facrificed all his Friends to the 
Mercy of their mortal Enemies. In 
Concluſion, and when they had pro- 
ſecuted the Debate moſt Part of the 
Night, till almoſt five of the Clock in 
the Morning, on Monday Night, they 
had firſt put the Queſtion, Y/hether 
the Queſtion ſhould be put ? and carried 


it by a hundred and forty Voices 


againſt one hundred and four: The 
main Queſtion, That the Anfever of the 
King to the Propoſitions of both Houſes was 


a Ground for the Houſes to proceed upon 


for the Settlement of the Peace of the 


Kingdom, was ſo clearly voted, that 


the Houſe was not divided; and that 
there might be no After-claps, they 
appointed a Committee, To confer with 


the General,. fer the better procuring a 


good Tatelligence and Correſpondence be- 


tween the Army and the Parliament; 
and then they adjourn'd the Houſe to 


Wedneſday Morning, it being then 
near the Morning of Tueſday. 

The Committee that was appointed 
to confer with the General, waited, 
that Afternoon upon him in his Lodg- 
ing at White Hall, that they might be 
able to give ſome Account to the 
Houſe the next Morning. But they 
were forced to attend full three Hours, 


before they could be admitted to his 


Preſence; and then he told them ſul- 
lenly and ſuperciliouſly, That the Way 
90 correſpond with the Army, was to 
comply with their Remonſtrance; And, 
the next Morning there was a Guard 
of Muſqueteers placed at the Entry into, 
and Door of the Houſe, and the Ofi- 
cers thereof having a Liſt in their 
Han is of the Names of thoſe who 
ſhould be reftrain*'d going into the 
Houſe, all thoſe were ſtopped, one by 
one, as they came, and ſent: into the 


Court of Wards, where they were 


kept together for many Hours, under 
a Guard, to the Number of near one 
bundred. Notwithſtanding which 
there were ſo many of the lame Opi- 
nion got into the Houſe, through the 
Inadvertency of the Guard, or becauſe 
they meant only to ſequeſter the moſt 
notorious and refractory Perſons, that 


5 


the Debate, upon reſuming the ſame 
Queſtion, continued very long; ſeve- 

ral Members who obſerv'd the Force 
at the Entrance of the Houſe, and ſaw 
their Companions not ſuffer*'d to come 
in, complain'd loudly of the Violence 
and Breach of Privilege, and demanded 
Remedy; but, in vain; the Houſe 
would take no Notice of it. In the 


Concluſion, after a very long Debate, 


the major Part of thoſe who were pre- 
ſent in the Houſe, voted the Negative 
to what had been ſettled in the former 
Debate, and That the Anſwer the King 
hed given to their Propoſitions was not 


ſatisſactory. 


_ Thoſe Gentlemen who for ſome 
Hours had been reſtrain'd in the Court 
of Wards, were aſterwards led in Tri- 
umph through Weſtminſter. Hall (ex- 
cept ſome few, who were ſuffer'd for 


Affection, or by Negligence, to go 


away) by a ſtrong Guard, to that 
Place under the Exchequer which is 
commonly called Hell; where they 
might eat and drink, at their own 
Charge, what they pleaſed. And here 


they were kept in one Room, till after 


twelve of the Clock in the Night: 
After which Hour, in reſpect of the 
extreme cold Weather, and the Age 
of many of the Members, they were 
carried to ſeveral Inns; where they 
were ſuffer'd to lodge as Priſoners, 
and remain'd under that Confinement 
for two or three Days. In which 
Time, they publiſh*d a Proteſtation in 
Print, againſt the Proceedings of the 
Houſe of Commons, | declaring the 
Force. and Violence that had been uſed. - 


_ againſt them: And then the Houle, 
with the remaining Members, having 
determin'd what they thought fir, moſt 


of the other were at Liberty to do 
what they pleaſed. No body own'd 
this Act of Violence in the Excluſion 
of ſo many Members: There was no 
Order made far it by the Houſe. 
Fairfax the General knew nothing of 
it, and the Guards themſelves being 
aſked what Autherity they had ? gave 
no other Anſwer, But that they had. 
Orders, But afterwards there was a full 
and clear Order of the Houſe, with- 
out taking any Notice of any Exclu- 
ſion, That none of them who had not 
been preſent that Day when the Negative 
Vote prevailed, ſhould fit any more '> 
- | | me 
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the Houſe, before they had firſt ſubſeribed 
the fame Vole, as agreeable 10 their 
' Fudgments ; - which if they ſubſcribed, 


they were as well qualified Members as 


before, Many of theſe excluded Mem- 
bers, out of Conſcience or Indignation, 
forbore coming any more to the Houſe 


for many Years; ſome, not before the 


Reſtoration; others, ſooner or later, 


return'd to their old Seats, that they 


might not be idle when ſo much Buſt- 
neſs was to be done. 

Then the Houſe renew'd their old 
Vote of no more Addreſſes, and an- 
nul'd and made void all thoſe which 
introduced the Treaty: And that they 
might find no more ſuch Cantradic- 
tion hereafter, they committed to ſe- 
veral Priſons Major General Brown 
(though he was then Sheriff of London) 
Sir Fohn Clotworthy, Sir William Wal- 
ler, Major General Maſſey, and Com- 


miſſary General Copley, who were the 


moſt active Members in the Houſe of 


the Preſbyterian Party, and who had 
all as maliciouſly advanced the Service 
of the Parliament in their ſeveral Sta- 
tions againſt the King, as any Men of 


their Rank in the Kingdom. 
When they had in this Manner ma 


ſter'd all Contradiction and Oppoſition, 
they begun more directly to conſult 
what they were to do, as well as what 


they were not to do, and to eftabliſh 
ſome affirmative Concluſions, as they 
had done Negatives. They were told, 


That it was high Time 10 ſeitle ſome 


Form of Government, under which the 
Nation was to live: There had been 
much Treaſure and Blood ſpent to recover 
the Liberty of tbe People, which would 


be to no purpoſe, if there were not Pro- 


vi ion made for their ſecure enjoying it; 
and there «would be always the ſame A.- 
tempts made, which had been of late, to 
diſturb the publick Peace, if there were 
not ſuch exemplary Penalties inflited, 
as might terrify all Men, of what Con- 


dition foever, from entring upon ſuch 


deſperate Undertakings. They declar'd 


nov, as the moſt popular Thing they 


could do to'pleaſe both the People and 
the Army, That they weuld put an End 


t the Parliament on the laſt Day of 


April next; and that- there ſhould be a 
Repreſentative of the Nation, conſiſting 
of three bundred Perſous, cheſen - by the 
People; of. which, for the Term of ſeven 


Years, ' no Perſon who bad adbered to 
the King, or who ſhould oppoſe this A. 


greement, or not ſubſcribe thereunto, 
ſhould be capable of being choſen to be 


one, or to have a Voice in the Election; 


and that, before that Time, and before 
the Diſſolution of the preſent Parliament, 
it would be neceſſary to bring thoſe ſignal 
Delinquents, who had lately diſturbed 
the Quiet and Peace of. the Kingdom, 
and put it to ſo great an Expence of Blood 
and Treaſure, to exemplary Puniſhment. 
And it was with great Imputience very 
vehemently urged, That they ought 10 
begin with him who had been the Cauſe 
of all the Miſeries, and Miſchiefs, 
which had befallen the Kingdom, and 
whom they had already diveſted of all 
Power and Authority to govern them for 
the future; and they had had near two 
Years Experience, that the Nation 
might be very happily govern'd without 
any recourſe to bim: That they had al- 
ready declar'd, that the King had been 
the Cauſe of all the Blood which had 
been ſpilt ; and therefore, that it was 


fit that ſuch a Man of Blood ſhould be 


brought to Fuſtice, that be might undergo 
the Penalty that was due to his Tyranny © 
and Murders ; that the People expected 


this at their Hands; and that having 


the principal Malefactor in their Power, 
he might not eſcape the Puniſhment that 
was due to him. 34 | 
How new and monſtrous ſoever this 
Language and Diſcourſe was to all 
Engliſh Ears, they found a major Part 
ſtill to concur with them: So that 
they appointed a Committee for the 
preſent, to prepare a Charge of High. 
Treaſon againſt the King, which ſhould 
contain the ſeveral Crimes, and Miſde- 


meanours of his Reign; which being 


made, they would confider of the beſt 
Way and Manner of Proceeding, that 
he might be brought to Fuſtice. | 

W hen.the Committee had prepared 
ſuch a Charge, which they called An 
Impeachment of High Treaſon againſt 


Charles Stuart King ef England, digeſt- 
ed into ſeveral Articles, which contain'd 


all thoſe Calumnies they had formerly 
heaped up in that Declaration of no 
more Addreſſes to be made to him, 
with ſome Additional Reproaches, it- 
was read in the Houle; and, after jr 
was approv'd there, they ſent it to the 
Houle of Peers for their Concurrence. 

- | „ That 


That Houſe had very little to do from 
the Time that Cromwell return'd from 
Scotland, and were few in Number, 


and us'd to adjourn for two or three 


Days together for want of Buſineſs; fo 
that it was believ'd, that they who had 
done ſo many extravagant Things, 
rather than they would diſſent from 
the Houſe of Commons, would like- 
wiſe concur with them in this, rather 
than ſever from them when they were 
ſo triumphant. But, contrary to this 
| Expectation, when this Impeachment 
was brought up to the Peers, it was ſo 
ill receiv'd, that there was not one 


Perſon who concurr'd with them; 


which, conſidering the Men and what 
moſt of them had done, might ſeem 
very ſtrange. And when they had, 
with ſome Warmth rejected it, they 
'adjourn'd for a Week; preſuming 


they ſhould thereby at leaſt give ſome 


Interruption to that Careet which the 
Houſe of Commons was upon, and, in 


that Time, ſome Expedient might be 


found to reconcile the Proceedings in 
both Houſes. But they were as much 
deceiv'd in this; the Houſe of Com- 
mons was very well pleaſed with it, 
and thought they had given them 
Eaſe, which they could not ſo well 
have contriv'd for themſelves. S0 
they proceeded in their own Method, 


and when the Day came to which the 


Lords had adjourn'd their Houſe, 
they found their Doors all locked, and 
faſten'd with Padlocks; that there 
ſhould then be no more Entrance for 
them; not did any of them ever after 
ſit in that Houſe of Peers above twice' 
or thrice at moſt, till Cromwell, long 
after, endeavour'd in vain to have e- 
rected a Houſe of Peers of his own 
Creation; in which ſome of them then 
very willingly took their Places. 

The Charge and Accufation, upon 


which they reſolv'd to proceed againſt. 
the King, being thus ſettled and a- 


greed upon, they begun to conſider in 
what Manner and Form to- proceed, 


that there might be ſome Appearance 


of Juſtice. Nothing could be found 


in the Common or Statute-Law, 
which could direct or warrant them; 
nor could the Precedent of depoſing 
Richard the ſecond (the ſole Precedent 
of that kind) be applied to their Pur- 
poſe : For, how foul ſocver the Cir- 
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cumſtances precedent had been, he 
had made a Reſignation of his Royaliy 

before the Lords in Parliament; ſo _ 
that his Depoſition proceeded from 

himſelf, and with his own Conſent, 
and would not agree in any Particular 
with the Caſe in queſtion. They were 
therefore to make a new Form to war- 
rant their Proceedings: And à new 
Form they did erect, never before 
heard of. They conſtituted and erected 
a Court that ſhould be called The High 
Court of Fuſtice, io confiſt of ſ% many 

Judges, ' who. ſhould. have Autharity 10 
try the King, whither he were'guilty of 
what be was accuſed' of, or no. The 


Number of the Judges named was 


about an hundred and fifty, whereof 
the major Part might procecc. 


They could not have foumd ſuch 2 
Number yet amongſt themſelves. after 


ſo many Barbarities ant Impieties, 
under Wwhom they might depend in 
chis laſt tragical Act. And therefore 
they laid this for a Ground z that if 
they ſhould make only their own. 
Members to be Judges in this: Caſe, 
they might appear in the Eyes of the 
People to be too nuch Parties, as hav- 


ing from the Beginning maintain'd a 
War, though defenſive, as they pre- 


tended, againſt the King, and ſo nod 
ſo fit to be the only Judges who were 
in the Fault: On the other hand, if 
they ſhould name none of themſelves, 


it might be interpreted that they look'd 


upon it as too dangerous a Province to 
engage themſelves in, and therefore 
they had put it off to others; which 
would diſcourage others from under- 
taking it. Wheref6re they reſolv'd 


that the Judges ſhould! be nominated 


promulcuouſly, as well of Members of 
che Houſe, as of ſuch other of their 
Good and Godly. Men in the Kihgdom. 
Wholoever Would not be ont himſelt 
when hamed; as there were y many 
amongſt them, who, ot of Con 
ſcience, or of Fear, utterly pruteſted 
againſt it, ſnould take upon him to 
name another Man; which ſure he 
could not but think was equally un- 
lawful : So that few took upon them 
to nominate othets, who would reject 
the Province themſelves, 
All the chief Officers of the Army 
were named, and divers accepted the 
Office; and ſuch Aldermen and Citi- 
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zens of London, as had been moſt vio- 
lent againſt Peace, and ſome few 
Country Gentlemen, whoſe Zeal had 


been taken Notice of for the Cauſe, 
and who were like to take ſuch a Pre- 


ferment as a Teſtimony of the Parlia- 


ment's Confidence in them, and would 
thereupon embrace it. When ſuch a 
Number of Men were nominated as 
were thought in all Reſpects to be 


equal to the Work, they were o 
make choice pf a Speaker, or Proloch- 


tor, who ſhould be called Lord Prei- 
dent of that High Court, who muſt 
manage and govern all the Proceedings 
there, aſk the Witneſſes all proper 
Queſtions, and anſwer what the Priſo- 
ner ſhould oppoſe. And to that Of- 
fice one Bradſhaw was choſen, a Law- 


yer of Grays-1nn, not much known in 
Weſtminſter Hall, though of good 


Practice in his Chamber, and much 


employed by the Factious. He was a 


Gentleman of an ancient Family in 
Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, but of a For- 
tune of his own making. He was not 
without Parts, and of great Inſolence 
and Ambition. When he was firſt 
nominated, he ſeem'd much ſurprized, 
and very reſolute to refuſe it; which 


enlarging upon his own want of Abili- 
ties to undergo ſo important a Charge, 
that it was very evident he had expected 


to be put to that Apology. And when 


he was preſs'd with more Importunity 
than could have been uſed by chance, 
he required Time 10 confider of it; and 
ſaid, He would then give his final An- 
ſwer; which he did, the next Day; 
and with great Humility accepted the 
Office, which he adminiſter'd with all 
the Pride, Impudence, and Supercili- 
ouſneſs imaginable. He was preſently 
inveſted in great State, and many Offi- 
cers, and a Guard aſſign'd for the Se- 
curity of his Perſon, and the Dean's 
Houſe at Weſtminſter given to him for 

ever for his Reſidence and Habitation, 
and a good Sum of Money about five 


thouſand Pounds, was appointed to be 


. preſently paid to him, to put nimſelf 
in ſuch an Equipage and Way of liv- 


ing, as the Dignity of the Office which 


he held would require. And this be- 
ing done, they made choice of ſome 
Lawyers (till that Time very obſcure, 

and Men ſcarce known or heard of 
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in their Profeſſion) to perform the 


Offices of Attorney General, and Sol- 


licitor General for the State, to proſe- 


cute the Priſoner at his Trial, 2nd to 


manage the Evidence againſt him. 


Other Officers, of all-Kinds, were ap- 
pointed to attend, and perform the ſe- 


veral Offices of their new Court; 
which was arder*d to be erected in 


Weſtminſter Hall. 8 

The King was now ſent for from 
Hurſt Caſtle, and was receiv*d by Co- 
lonel Harriſon with a ſtrong Party of 


Horſe ; by whom he was to be con- 
' ducted ro Windſor Caſtle: He receiv*d 
the King with outward Reſpect, kept 


himſelf bare; but attended him with 
great Strictneſs; and was not to be ap- 


Proached by any Addreſs; anſwering 


Queſtions in ſhort and few Words, and 


when importuned, with Rudeneſs. 


From Windſor his Majeſty was carried 
to St. Zames*s, and committed to the 
Cuſtody of Colonel Tomlinſon, a Colo- 
nel of Foot, though the Officer ſeem'd 
to be a Man of better breeding, and 


of a Nature more civil than Harriſon, 


and pretended to pay much Reſpect 


and Duty to the King in his out ward 
Demeanour, yet his Majeſty, after a 
he did in ſuch a Manner, and ſo much | 


ſhort Time, was treated with more 


Rudeneſs and Barbarity than he had 
ever been before. They were ſo jea- 


lous of their own Guards, left they 
ſhould be wrought upon by the Influ- 


ence of this innocent Prince, or by 


the Remorſe of their own Conſcience 
upon the Exerciſe of ſo much Barbrri- 
ty, that they cauſed the Guards to be 


ſtill changed ; and the ſame Men were 


never ſuffer*d. twice to- perform the 
ſame monſtrous Duty. 98 


When he was firſt brought to Je 


minſter Hall, which was upon the twen- 
tieth of January, before their High 


Conrt of Fuſtice, he look*d upon them, 


and fat down, without any Manifeſta- 


tion of Trouble, never ſtiring his Hart; 
all the impudent Judges fitting cover*d 
and fixing their Eyes upon him, with- 
out the leaſt Shew of Reſpect. The 
odious Libel, which they called a 
Charge and Impeachment, was then 
read by the Clerk; which, in effect, 
contain*d, That he had been admitted 


King of England, and irufled with a 


limited Power to govern acc 117 #9 


Lau; and, by his Oath aww fee, 
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_ was obliged to uſe the Power committed | 


. to him for the Good and Benefit of the 
People; but that he had, out of a wicked 


Deſign to ereft io himſelf an unlimited 
Power, and to overthrow the Rights 


and Liberties of the People, traiterouſly 


levied War againſt the preſent Parlia- 


ment, and the People therein repreſented. 
And then it mention'd his firſt Ap- 
pearance at York with a Guard, then 
| his being at Beverly, then his ſetting 
up his Standard at No!tingham, the 
Day of the Month and the Year in 
which the Battle had been at Edge-hill, 
and all the other ſeveral Battles which 
had been fought in his Preſence 3; in 
which, it ſaid, He had cauſed and pro- 
cured, many tbouſand of the free-born 
People of the Nation to be flain : That 
after all bis Forces had been defeated, 
end himſelf become a Priſoner, he had, 
in that very Year cauſed many Inſur- 
rections to be made in England, and 
given a Commiſſion to the Prince his 
Son to raiſe a new War againſt the 
Parliament; that he had been the Authcr 
and Contriver of the unnatural, cruel, 
end bloody Wars; and was therein guilty 
of all the Treaſons, Murders, Rapines, 


Burnings, Spoils, Deſolations, Damage, 


and Miſchief to the Nation, which had 
been: committed in the ſaid War, or been 
occaſion d thereby; and that be was 
therefore impeached for the ſaid Treaſons 
and Crimes, on the Behalf of the People 
of England, as a Tyrant, Traytor, and 
Murderer, and a publick implacable 
Enemy to the Common-wealth of Eng- 


land. And it was prayed, That he. 


might be put to anſwer all the Particu- 
lars, to the End that ſuch an Examina- 
tion, Trial, and Fudgment, might be 

Had thereupon, as Jeans be agrees to 

Juſtice. | 

Which wine read, their Preſident 
Bradſhaw, told him, That the Parlia- 


nent of England had appointed that 


Court to try him for the ſeveral Treaſons, 


and Miſdemeanours, which he had com- 


mitted againſt the Kingdom during the 
evil Adminiſtration of his Government; 
and that, upon the Examination thereof, 
Juſtice might be done. And, after a 
great Saucineſs and Impudence of Talk, 
he aſked the King, What Anſwer he 
had to make to that Impeachment. 
> Tho King, without any Alteration 
in his nner by all that inſolent 
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Provocation, told them, He cvould firſt 


know of them, I what Authority they 
preſumed by Force to bring him before 
them, and wb gave them Power to 
judge of bis Actions, for which he was 
accountable to none but God; though 
they had been always ſuch as he need not 
be aſhamed to own them before all the 
World. He told them, that he was 
their King. They his Subjes; 20 
owed him Duty and Obedience: That 
no Parliainent had Authority to call him 
before them ; but that they were not the 
Parliament, nor had any Authority 
from the Parliament to fit in that Man- 
ner: And concluded, That he would 
not ſo much betray himſelf, and his Roy- 
al Dignity, as to anſwer any thing they 
objetted againſt him, which were to ac- 
knowledge their Authority; though be 


 believ'd that every one of themſelves, as 


well as the Spefigtors, did, in their 
own Conſciences, ebſolve him from all 
the material Things which were oY 
againſt him. 

Bradſhaw adviſed him, in a very ar- 
rogant Manner, Not to deceive himſelf 
with an Opinion that any Thing he had 
ſaid would do bim any Good: That the. 
Parliament knew their own Authority, 
and would not ſuffer it to be called in 
Queſtion or debated : Therefore re- 
quired him, To thin better of it, a- 
gainſt he ſhould be next- brought thither, _ 
and that he would anſwer aireftly to bis 
Charge ; otherwiſe, he could not be ſo 
ignorant, as not to know what Fudg- 
ment the Law pronounced agaizſt thoſe 
who ſtood mute, and obſtinately refuſed 


10 plead, So the Guard carried his 


Majeſty back to St. Fames's where 
they treated him as before. 

There was an Accident happen'd 
that firſt Day, which may be fit to be 
remember'd. When all thoſe who 
were Commiſſioners had taken their 
Places, and the King was broughs in, 
the firſt Ceremony was to read their 
Commiſſion ; which was the Ordinance 
of Furien for the Trial; and then 
the Judges were all called, every Man 
anſwering to his Name as he was called, 
and, the Preſident being firſt called 
and making Anſwer, the next who _ 
was called being the General, Lord 


Fairfax, and no Anſwer being made, 


the Officer called him the ſecond time, 
when there was a Voice heard that 22 | 
(4 
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He had more Wit than to be there, 
which put the Court into ſome Difor- 
der, and ſome body aſking, who it 
Was, there was no Anſwer but a little 


murmuring. 
the Impeachment was read, and that 
Expreſſion uſed, of All the good People 
of England, the fame Voice in a louder 
Tone, anſwer'd, No, nor the hundredth 
Part of them: Upon which, one of 


the Officers bid the Soldiers give fire 
into that Box whence thoſe preſumptu- 


ous Words were utter'd. But it was 
quickly diſcern'd that it was the Gene- 


ral's Wife, the Lady Fairfax, who. 


had utter'd both thoſe ſharp Sayings 
who was preſently perſwaded or forced 
to leave the Place, to prevent any new 
Diſorder. She was of a very noble 
Extraction, one of the Daughters and 


Heirs of Horace Lord Vere of Tilbury ; 


who, having been bred in Holland, 
had not that Reverence for the Church 
of England as ſhe ought to have had, 
and ſo had unhappily concurr'd in her 
Huſband's entring into Rebellion, ne- 
ver imagining what Miſery it would 
bring upon the Kingdom; and now 


abhorr'd the Work in hand as much 


as any body could do, and did all ſhe 
could to hinder her Huſband from at- 
ing any Part in it. Nor did he ever 
ſir in that bloody Court, though he 


was throughout overwitted by Crom. 
well, and made a Property to bring 


that to paſs, which could very hardly 
have been otherwiſe effected. 

As there was in many Perſons. pre- 
ſent at that woful Spectacle a real Duty 
and Compaſſion for the King, 1o there 
was in others fo barbarous and brutal 
a Behaviour towards him, that they 
called him Tyrant, and Murderer ; 
and one ſpit in his Face; which his 
. Majeſty, without expreſſing any Trou. 
ble, wiped off with his Handkerchief. 

The two Men who were only known 
to the King before the Troubles, were 
Sir Harry Mildmay, Maſter of the 


King's Jewel Houſe, who had been 


bred up in the Court, being younger 
Brother of a good Family in Zfex. 
The other was Sir John Danvers, the 
younger Brother and Heir of the Earl 
of Danby, who was a Gentleman of 
the Privy Chamber to the King, and 
being neglected by his Brother, and 
having; by a vain Expence in his Way 
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But, preſently, when. 


of living, contracted a vaſt Debt; 
which he knew not how to pay, and 
being à proud formal weak Man, be- 
tween being ſeduced and a Seducer, 


became ſo far involv'd in their Coun- 


ſels, that he ſuffer'd himſelf to be ap- 


plied to their worſt Offices, taking it 


to be a high Honour to ſit upon the 


fame Bench with Cromwell, who em- 


ployed and contemned him at once. 
The ſeveral unheard of Infolences 
which this excellent Prince was forced 


to ſubmit to, at the other Times he 
was brought before that odious Judi- 


catory, his majeſtick Behaviour, and 
reſolute inſiſting upon his own Dignity, 


and defending it by manifeſt Authori- 


ties in the Law, as well as by the 


cleareſt Deductions from Reaſon, the 


pronouncing that horrible Sentence 
upon the moſt innocent Perſon in the 
World, the Execution of that Sentence 
by the moſt execrable Murder that 
was ever committed ſince that of our 
Bleſſed Saviour; and the Circumitan- 
ces thereof; the Application and In- 


terpoſition that was uſed by ſome no— 
ble Perfons to prevent that woful Mur- 
der, and the Hypocriſy» with which 


that Interpoſition was eluded, the 
Saint-like Behaviour of that Bleſſed 
Martyr, and his Chriſtian Courage 


and Patience at his Death, are all Par- 


ticulars ſo well known, that the farther 
mentioning it in this Place would but: 
afflict and grieve the Reader, and 
make the Relation itſelf odious as 
well as needleſs; and therefore no 


more ſhall be ſaid here of that deplora- 


ble Tragedy, ſo much to the Diſho- 


nour of the Nation, and the Religion 


profeſſed by it, though undeſervedly. 


But it will not be unneceſſary to add 
a ſhort Character of his Perſon, that 


Poſterity may know the ineſtimable 


Loſs which the Nation then underwent, 


in being depriv'd of a Prince whoſe: 
Example would have had a greater In- 
fluence upon the Manners, and Piety 
of the Nation, than the moſt ſtrict: 
Laws can have. To ſpeak firſt of his 


private Qualifications as a Man, before 


his Princely and Royal Virtues; he 
was if ever any, the moſt worthy of 
the Title of an honeft Man; fo great 


a Lover of Juſtice, that no Tempta- 


tion could diſpoſe him to a wrongful 
Action, except it was fo diſguiſed to 
85 him 
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in the Reign of King CHARLES N 


him that he believ'd it to be Juſh, He 
was very punctual and regular in his 
Devotions; he was never known to 


enter upon his Recreations or Sports, 


though never ſo early in the Morning, 
before he had been at Publick Prayers; 
ſo that on Hunting-days his Chaplains 
were bound to a very early Attendance. 
He was likewiſe very ſtrict in obſerv- 
ing the Hours of his private Cabinet 
Devotion ; and was ſo ſevere. an Ex- 
actor of Gravity and Reverence in all 
Mention of Religion, that he could 
never endure any light or, prophane 
Word, with what Sharpneſs of Wit 
ſoever it was cover'd : And though he 
was well pleaſed, and delighted with 
reading Verſes made upon any Occaſion, 
no Man durſt bring before him any 
Thing that was prophane or unclean. 


His Kingly Virtues had ſome Mix- 


ture and Allay, that hindred them 


from ſhining. in full Luſtre, and from 


producing thoſe Fruits they fl;ould have 
been attended with. He was not in 
his Nature very bountiful, though he 
gave very much. This appear'd more 
after the Duke of Buctiugbam's Death, 
after which thoſe Showers. fell very 
rarely; and he pauſed too long in giy- 
ing, which made thoſe to whom he 
gave, leſs ſenſible of the Benefit. He 
kept State to the full, which made his 
Court very orderly; no Man preſum- 
ing to be ſeen in a Place where he had 
no Pretence to be. He ſaw, and ob- 
ſerv'd Men long, before he receiv'd 


: them. about his Perſon 3 and did not 
love Strangers „ nor very confident 


Men. 


He was very 3 in his Perſon ; 
but, in his riper Years, not very en- 


terprizing. He had an excellent Un- 
derſtanding, but was not confident 
enough of it; which made him oſten- 
times change his own Opinion for a 
worſe, and follow the Advice of Men 
that did not judge ſo well as himſelf, 
This made him more irreſolute than 
the Conjuncture of his Affairs would 
admit: If he had been of a rougher 
and more jmperious, Nature, he would 
have found more Reſpect and Duty. 
And his not applying ſome ſevere 
Cures to approaching Evils, proceeded 


from the Lenity of his Nature, and 
the Tenderneſs of his Conſcience; 
which, in all Caſes of * made 


lors had ever been. 
6 P 
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him chooſe the ſofter Way; and not 
hearken to ſevere. Counſels, how fea- 
ſonably ſoever urged. This only re- 
d him from pprſuln is his Advan- 
tage in the firſt Fcotiſb Faden, 
when, humanly ſpeakiag, he might 
have reduced that Nation to the moſt 
entire Obedience that could have been 
wiſhed. But: no Man can ſay he had 
then many who adviſed him td it, but 
the contrary, by a wonderful Indiſpo: 
ſition all his Council had to a War, or 
any other Fatigue. He was always 4 
a Lover of the pea 0 hav- 


Fr IN. 


major Naarghe of his ee bei 
ſtill of that Nation, who he 25 
could, never fail kim. 
So many miraculous Circumſtances 
contributed to his Ruin, that Men 
might. well think. that Hud and 
Earth conſpired i it. ough e Was, 
from'the firſt Declenſion « of his ower, 
ſo much betrayed by his own Seryants, 
that there were very few who remain'd 


faithful to him, yet that Treachery 


proceeded not always from any trea· 


ſonable Purpoſe to do 165 any Harm, 
but from particular, and i Aoi. 
moſities againſt other Men 


nd af- 
terwatds, the Terror all Men were 
under of the Parliament, and the Guilt 
they were conſcious of themſelves, _ 
made them watch all Opportunities 
to make themſelves gracious to 


thoſe who could do them good: and 
ſo they became Spies upon their Ma- 


ſter, and from one Piece of Knavety 
were harden'd and confirm'd to under- 
take another; till at laſt they had no 
Hope of Preſervation but by the De- 
ſtruction of their Maſter. And after 


all this, when a Man might reaſonably- 
believe that leſs than an univerſal De- 


fection of three Nations, could not have 
reduced a great King to ſo ugly a Fate, 
it is moſt certain, that, in that very 


Hour when he was thus wickedly mur- 


der'd in the Sight of the Sun, he had 


as great a Share in the Hearts and Af- 


fections of his Subjects in general, was 
as much belov'd, * and longed 
for by the People in general of the 
three Nations, as any of his Predeceſ- 
To conelude, he 

was 
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vas the worthieſt Gentleman, the beſt 
Maſter, and the beſt Friend, the beſt 
Huſband, the beſt Father, and the beſt 


Chriſtian, that the Age in which he 


liv'd produced. And if he were not 
the greateſt King, if he were without 
ſome Parts and Qualities which have 


made ſome Kings great and happy, no 


other Prince was ever unhappy who 
was poſſeſſed of half his Virtues and 
' Endowments, and ſo much without 
any kind of Vice. 5 So 
This: unparallelPd Murder and Par- 


ricide was committed upon the thirtieth 


of Fanuary, in the Year, according to 
the Account uſed in England, 1648, 
in the forty and ninth Year of his 
Age, and when he had ſuch excellent 
Health, and ſo great Vigour of Body, 
that when his Murderers cauſed him 
to be open*d (which they did; and 
were ſome of them preſent at it with 
great Curioſity) they confeſſed and 


declared, That. no Man had ever all bis 


vital Parts ſo perfect and unhurt; and 
that he ſeem'd to be 15 "ſo admirable a 


Compoſition and Conſtitution, that he 


. 2vould probably have liv'd as long as Na- 
ture could ſubſiſt. His Body was im- 
mediately carried into a Room at 
White- Hall, where he was expoſed for 
many Days to the publick View, that 
all Men might know that he was not 
alive. And he was then imbalm'd, 
and put into a Coffin, and fo carried 
to St. Fames's; where he likewiſe re- 
main'd ſeveral Days. They who were 
qualified to order his Funeral, declared, 
That he ſhould be buried at Windſor in 
a decent Manner, provided that the 
whole Expence ſhould not exceed five hun- 
dred Pounds. The Duke of Richmond, 
the Marquis of Heriford, the Earls of 
Southampton and Lindſey, who had been 
of his Bed-Chamder, and always very 
faithful to him, deſired thofe who go- 
vern'd, That they might have leave to 
perform the laſt Duty to their dead Ma- 


ſter, and to wait upon him to his Grave; 


which, after ſome Pauſes, they were per- 
mitted to do, with this, That they ſhould 
not attend the Corps out of Town; fince 


they reſolv'd it ſhould be privately car- 


ried to Windſor without Pomp or Noiſe, 


and then they ſhould have timely Notice, 
that if they pleaſed, they might be at bis | | 
: ſtayed to ſee perfectly done, and then 


Interment, And accordingly it was 


committed to four of thoſe Seryants, 


. The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


who had been by them appointed to 
wait upon him during his Impriſon- 
ment, that they ſhould convey the 
Body to Vindſor; which they did. 
And it was, that Night, placed in 
that Chamber which had uſually been 


his Bed- Chamber: The next Morning 


it was carried into the great Hall; 
where it remain'd till the Lords came; 
who arriv'd there in the Afternoon, 
and immediately went to Colonel Wisch. 
cot, the' Governor of 'the' Caſtle, and 
ſhew'd the Order they had for the Par- 
liament to be preſent at the Burial; 
but when they deſired that his Majeſty 


might be buried according to the Form 


of the Common- Prayer Book, the Bi: 
ſhop of Londen being preſent with them 
to officiate,” he poſitively and roughly 
refuſed to conſent to it; and faid, 17 


- was not lawful ; that the Common- Prayer 


Book' was put down, and be would not 


ſuffer it to be uſed in that Garriſon 


where he commanded ; nor could all the 
Reaſons, Perſwaſions, and Entreaties, 
prevail with him to ſuffer it. Then 
they went into the Church, to make 
choice of a Place for Burial. But when 
they enter'd into it, which they had 
been ſo well acquainted with, they 
found it ſo alter'd and transform'd, 
all Inſcriptions, and thoſe Land- Marks 
pulled down, by which all Men knew 

every particular Place in that Church, 
and ſuch a diſmal Mutation over the 
whole, that they knew not where they 
were: Nor was there one old Officer 
that had belonged to it, or knew where 
our Princes had uſed to be interr'd. 
At laſt there was a Fellow of the 
Town who undertook to tell them the 


Place, where, he faid,' There was a 


Vault, in which King Harry the Eighth 
and Queen Jane Seymour were interr'd. 
As near that Place as could conve- 
niently be, they cauſed the Grave to 
be made. There the King's Body was 


- Jaid without any Words, or other Ce- 


remonies than the Tears and Sighs of 
the few Beholders. Upon the Coffin 
was a Plate of Silver fixt with theſe 
Words only, King Charles 1648. 
When the Coffin was put in, the black 
Velvet Pall that had cover*d it was 
thrown over it, and then the Earth 
was thrown in; which the Governor 


took the Keys of the Church. 
1 Though 
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Though this wicked and abomina- 
ble Action had to a Degree ſatisfied 
their Malice, it had not enough pro- 
vided for their Ambition or Security. 
They had no ſooner freed themſelves 
from one, than another King was 

grown up in his Place. And beſides 
the old Royal Party, which continued 
ſtill vigorous, notwithſtanding theirLofs 
of ſo much Blood, and (which weakens 
almoſt as much) of ſo great Eſtates, 
they did apprehend that there were 
in the vaſt Number of the Guilty (who 


quietly look'd on upon the Removal of 


the old, whom they had ſo grievouſly 


offended) who would yet be very Wil- 


ling to ſubmit, and be obedient to the 
new King; who was like to find more 
Friends abroad, as well as at home, 
than his Father had done. And there- 
fore they made Haſte to prevent this 
threatning Evil, by publiſhing a Pro- 

clamation, That no, Perſon whatſoever 
ſhould preſume to declure Charles Stuart, 
Son tothe late Charles, commonly called 
the Prince of Wales, or any other Per- 
ſon to be King, or chief Mag iſtrate of 
England, or Ireland, or of any Domi- 
nions belonging thereto, by colour of In- 


beritance, Succeſſion, Election, oer any 


other Claim whatſoever, and that who- 
ever, contrary to this Af, preſume 10 
proclaim, ' &c. ſhould be deem'd and ad- 
judged a Traytor, and ſuffer accordingly, 

Whilſt theſe perfidious Wretches 
had their Hands ſtill reeking in the 
precious Blood of their Sovereign, they 


were put upon a new Piece of Butche- 


ry, as neceſlary to the Eſtabliſhment 


of their new Tyranny. The King was 


no ſooner dead, but they declared, as 
hath been ſaid, That from this Ti me 
England ſhould be. govern'd as a Com 

mon-wealth by the Parliament; that is, 
by that handful of Men, who by their 


Wiſdom and Power had wrought this 


wonderful Alteration. And becauſe 


the Number of thoſe appear'd very 


ſmall, and the Number of thoſe they 
had excluded was very, viſible, they 
made an Order and Declaration, That 
a many of the Members who had been 
excluded, as would under their Hands 


approve all that had been done during 


the Time they were excluded, ſhould re- 
turn to their Seats in the Houſe without 
any Prejudice for the future. Here- 


upon divers went again into the Houle, 


Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, 
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ſatisfying themſelves that they were not 


guilty of the innocent Royal Blood that 
had been ſpilt; and ſo their Number 


increaſed. And that all Hopes and 


Pretences might be taken away from 
their Subjects, the Peers of England, 
that they ſhould hereafter have any 
thing to do in declaring what the fun- 
damental Laws of the Land were, a 


new High Court of Juſtice was ap 


pointed to ſit for the Trial of Duke 
the 
Earl of Norwich, the Lord Capel, and 
another Gentlemen, one Sir John Owen 
(Who having been heretofore a Colonel 
in the King's Army, had, in a late In- 
ſurrection in Wales, killed the High 


Sheriff) that they might ſee there 
ſhould hereafter be no more Diſtinction 
of Quality in Trials for Life, but. that 


the greateſt Lord and the Commoners 
ſhould. undergo the ſame. W 
and Form of K | 
Duke Hamilton could not well be 
thought other than a Priſoner of War, 
and ſo not liable to a Trial for his 
Life. He. had attempted to make an 
Eſcape; in which he had ſo well 
ſucceeded, that he was out of his. Ene- | 
mies Hands for three Days; but, be- 
ing impatient to be at a greater Di- 
ſtance from them, he was apprehended 
as he was taking Horſe in Sauthwark ; 


and carried Priſoner into the Tower; 


from whence he was brought, with the 
others, before that High Court of Ju- 
ſtice. He inſiſted upon the Right and 
Privilege of the Kingdom of Scotland; 

that it had not the leaſt Dependance upon 
the Kingdom of England, but was en- 
tirely govern*d by its own Laws: That 
he, being a Subject of that Kingdom, 


was bound to obey the Commands thereof; 


and the Parliament of that Kingdom, 
having thought it neceſſary lo raiſe an 
Army for the Relief of their King, and 

conſtituted bim General of that Army, it 
was not lawful for him to refuſe the 
Command thereof ; and whatever Mis- 


fortune he had undergone with it, he 


could not be underſtood to be liable to any 
Puniſhment, but what a Priſoner of 
War was bound to undergo. He was 
told, That the Rights and Laws of ihe 
Kingdom of Scotland were not called in 
Queſtion, nor could be violated by their 
Proceedings againſt him, who was a 
Subject 7 ae ; again which he 


A 
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was charged with Rebellion and Trea- 


fon: That they did not proceed against 


bim as Duke Hamilton of Scotland, but 


as Earl of Cambridge in England, and 


they would judge him as ſuch. The 
Earl of Holland was not in a good Diſ- 

fition of Health, and ſo anſwer'd 
little, as a Man that would rather re- 


ceive his Life by their Favour, than 
from the Strength of his Defence. 


The Earl of Norwich behaved himſelf 
with great Submiſſion to the Court, 
and with all thoſe Addreſſes as were 
moſt like to reconcile his Judges to 
him, and to prevail over their Affec- 
tions: Spoke of his being bred up in 
- the Court, from his Cradle, in the Time 
ef Queen Elizabeth; of his having been 
à Servant to King James all his Reign; 
of his Dependance upon Prince Harry; 
afterwards, upon the late King; of the 
Obligations be had to the Crown, and 
of his Endeavours to ſerve it; and con- 
cluded as a Man that would be behold- 
ng to them if they would give him leave 
1111 nn ha 
The Lord Capel appear d undaunted, 

and utterly refuſed to ſubmit to their 
| eps, ; That in the Condition and 
rapacity of a Soldier and 4 Priſoner of 


Har, he ſaid, the Lawyers and Gown- 


men had nothing to do with him, and 
therefore he would not anſwer to any 
Thing which they had ſaid againſt him 
(Steel having treated him with great 
Rudeneſs and Inſolence) but inſiſted 
upon the Law of Nations, wbich ex- 
empted all Priſoners, though ſubmitting 
to Mercy, from Death, if it was not in- 
flifted within ſo many Days; which 
were long ſince expired, He urged the 
Declaration which Fairfax the General 
had made to him, and the reſt of the Pri- 
ſoners, after the Death of Sir Charles 
Lucas, and Sir George Liſle, that no 
_ other of their Lives ſhould be in Danger, 
 eohich be had Witneſſes ready to prove, 
if they might be admitted; and con- 
eluded, That, if he had committed any 
. Offence worthy of Death, he might be 
tried by his Peers; which was his 
Right by the Laws of the Land; the 
| Benefit whereof he required. Ireton, 


Who was preſent, and fate as one of 


his Judges, denied, That the General 
bad made any ſuch Promiſe, and if be 
had, that the Parliamene's Authority 
could not be reſtrain d thereby ; and put 


The Hiffory of the Rebels 


him in mind of his Carriage at that 
Time, and how much he neglected 
then the General's Civility. The other 
inſiſted ſtill on the Promiſe ; and urg- 
ed, That the General might be ſent for, 
and examin'd; which they knew not 
how to- deny, but in regard of his 
Indiſpoſition of Health, they faid, 
They would ſend to him, whilſt they pro- 
ceeded: againſt Sir John Owen, bo 
was the other. Priſoner. | | 
He anſwer'd them without any Ap- 
plication, That he was a plain Genile- 
man of Wales, who bad bern always 
taught to obey the Ring; that be had 
ſerv'd him honeſtly during the War, and 
Jnding afterwards that many honeſt 
Men endeavour'd to raiſe Forces, wheres 
by they might get bim out of Priſon, he 
aid the like; and the High Sheriff en- 
deavour d th oppoſe him,” and ſo chanced 
to be til Pd - which he might have avoid. 
ed if he had ftaid at home: And con- 
cluded like a Man that did not much 
care what they refolv*d concerning 
Whether the Queſtion was well 
ſtated to Fairfax, or what was elſe ſaid 
to him to diſſwade him from owning 
his Declaration and Promiſe, he bog- 
gled fo much in his Anſwer, that they 
would be of Opinion, That he had not 
made ſuch dire and poſitive Promiſe ; 
and that the ſame was nber tranſmitted 
to the Parliament; which it ought 10 
have been; and that, at moſt, it coull 
but exempt theſe Priſoners from being 


tried before a Court, er Council of War, 


and could not be underſtood as an Obli- 
gation upon the Parliament, not to give 
Direction to ſuch a legal Proceeding 

againſt them, as they ſheuld find neceſſary 
for the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom. 
The Preſident Bradfhaw told the Lord 

Capel, with many inſolent Expreſſions, 
That he was- tried before ſuch Judges 


as the Parliament thought fit to afſion 


him; and who judged a better Man than 
bimſelf. So the Sentence of Death was 
pronounced againſt all five of them, 
That they ſhould loſe their Heads; upon 


which Sir 70h Owen made a low Re- 


verence, and gave them humble 
Thanks; and being aſt'd by a Stander 


by, What be meant ? he ſaid aloud, 1! 


was a very great Honour to a poor Gen- 


"tleman of Wale. to loſe bis Head with 
uch noble 


Lords; and ſwore a great 


2 | Oath, 


an 
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Oath, That he was afraid they would 

| have hanged bim. 

The Priſoners were all carried to 
St James's; where they were to remain 
till their Execution two Days after; 
which Time their Friends and Rela- 
tions, had to endeavour to preſerve 
their Lives by the Power and Autho- 
rity of the Parliament; where there 


were ſo many ſitting who had not ſate 


in Judgment upon them, and who 
were of ſeveral Affections, and liable 
to ſeveral Temptations, that there 
might be a reaſonable Hope to reſcue 
them from the cruel and unjuſt Judg- 
ment. Their Wives, and Children, 
and Friends, left no Way untried to 
prevail; offer'd, and gave Money to 
ſome who were willing to receive it, 
and made Promiſes accordingly. But 
they who had the greateſt Credit, and 
moſt Power to terrify others who 
ſhould diſpleaſe them, were inexora- 
ble; yet dealt ſo much more honeſtly 
than the reſt, that they declared to 
the Ladies, who ſollicited for their 
Huſbands and their Farhers, That they 
would not endeavour to do them Service. 
Ireton above all Men, continued his 


inſolent and dogged Humour, and 


told them, I be had Credit, they ſhould 
all die. Others, who gave better 


he. | 

All their Petitions were read in Or- 
der, being penn'd in ſuch Styles as the 
Friends, who ſollicited for them, were 
adviſed. Duke Hamilton's Petition be- 


ing read, many, upon the Motives of 


Juſtice, and as they imagined his 
Death, might be the Occaſion of new 
Troubles between the two Nations, 
ſince Scotland could not but reſent it, 


| ___ would have been willing he ſhould live. 
But he had fewer Friends to his Perſon 


than any of the reſt; and Cromwell 
knew well that his being out of the 
way would not be unacceptable to them 
upon whom the Peace of that Kingdom 
depended : So that when his Petition 
was read, it was rejected by very much 
the major Part of Voices. The Con- 
ſideration of the Earl of Holland took 
up a long Debate; the Intereſt and 
Interpoſition of the Earl of Warwick, 
his Brother, was apply'd; and every 
' Preſbyterian to a Man, was ſollicitous 
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Words, had no better Meaning than 


to preſerve him. They urged, His 


— — ——M — — — 


Merit towards the Parliament in the 
Beginning of the Troubles; how much 
he had ſuffer*d in the Court for his Af. 
fection to them : His Age, and Infirmi- 
ties, wbich would not ſuffer him long to 
enjoy that Life they ſhould give him: And 
the Conſideration of his Wife and Chil. 
dren, which were numerous. But theſe 
Arguments ſtirr*d up others, to inveigh 
againſt his Backſlidings with the more 
Bitterneſs, and to undervalue the Ser- 
vices he had ever done; to tax his 
Vanities, and his Breach of Faith, 
When the Queſtion was put concern- 
ing him, they who were for the Nega- 
tive, exceeded the Number of the 
other by three or four Votes; Crom- 
well having more than an ordinary 
Animoſity againſt him, for his Beha- 
vior in the Beginning of the Summmer, 
and for ſome Words of Neglect and 
Contempt he had let fall concerning 
himſelf, The Earl of Norwich came 


next upon the Stage; who having al- 


ways lived a chearful and jovial Life, 
without contracting manyEnemies, had 
many there who wiſh'd him well; and 
few who had Animoſity againſt him; 
ſo that when the Queſtion was put con- 
cerning him, the Houſe was equally 
divided, the Votes which rejected his 
Petition, and thoſe which would pre- 
ſerve his Life, were equal: So that his 
Life or Death depended upon the ſin- 
gle Vote of the Speaker ; who told the 
Court, That he had receiv*d many Obli- 
gations from that Lord; and that once 
when. he had been like to have incurr*d the 
King's Diſpleaſure, by ſome Mifinforma- 
tion, which would have been very penal to 
him, the Lord Goring (under which 
Style he was treated, the additional of 
Norwich not being allow'd by them 
upon their old Rule) had by his Credit 
preſerv'd him, and remov'd the Preju- 
dice that was againſt him; and therefore 
he was oblig*d in Gratitude to give his 
Vote for the ſaving him, By this good 
Fortune he came to be preſerv'd; whe- 
ther the Ground of it were true or no, 
or whether the Speaker made it only as 
an Excuſe for ſaving any Man's Life 
who was put to aſk it in that Place. 
The Lord Capel, ſhortly after he 
was brought Priſoner to the Tower 
from Windſor Caſtle, had by a won- 


derful Adventure, having a Cord and 


all Things neceſſary convey'd to him, 
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let himſelf down out of the Window 
of his Chamber in the Night, over the 


Wall of the Tower; and had been 
directed through what Part of the 


Ditch he might be beſt able to wade. 


Whether he found the right Place, or 
whether there was no later Place, he 
found the Water and Mud ſo deep, 


tkat, if he had not been by the Head 


taller than other Men, he muit have 
19 ſince the Water came up to 
is Chin, The Way was ſo long to 


the other Side, and the Fatigue of 


drawing himſelf out of fo much Mud 


ſo intolerable, that his Spirits were 
near ſpent, and he was once ready to 
call out for Help, as thinking it better 
to be carried back again to the Priſon, 
than to be found in ſuch a Place, from 
whence he could not extricate himſelf, 
and where he was ready to expire. 
Bur it pleaſed God, that he got at laſt 
to the other Side; where his Friends 
expected him, and carried him to a 
Chamber in the Temple; where he 
remain'd two or three Nights ſecure 
from any Diſcovery, notwithſtanding 
the Diligence that could not but be 
uſed to recover a Man they deſign'd 
to ule no better. After two. or three 
Days a Friend whom he truſted much, 


and who delerv'd to be truſted, con- 


ceiving that he might be more ſecure 
in a Place to which there was leſs Re- 
fort, and where there were ſo many 
harbour'd who were every Day ſought 
after, had provided a Lodging for 
him in a private Houſe in Lambeth 
Marſh ; and calling upon him in an 
Evening, when it was dark, to go 
thither, they choſe rather to take any 
Boat they found ready at the Temple 
Stairs, than to truſt one of that People 
with the Secret; and it was fo late that 
there was one only Boat left there. In 
that the Lord Capel (as well diſguis'd 
as he thought neceſſary) and his Friend, 
put themſelves, and bid the Waterman 
to row them to Lambeth Whether, 
in their Paſſage thither, the other Gen- 


tleman call'd him y Lord, as was 


confidently reported, or whether the 
Waterman had any Jealouſy by ob- 


ſerving what he thought was a Diſ- 


guiſe, when they were landed, the 
wicked Waterman, undiſcern'd, fol- 


low'd them, till he ſaw into what 
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Houſe they went; and then went to 
an Officer, and demanded, What he 
would give him to bring him to the Place 
where the Lord Capel lay? And the 
Officer promiſing to give him ten 
Pounds, he led him preſently to the 
Houſe, where that excellent Perſon 
was ſeized upon, and the next Day 
carried to the Tower, | | 
When the Petition that his Wife 
had deliver'd, was read, many Gen- 
tlemen ſpoke on his Behalf; and men- 
tion'd the great Virtues which were in 
him; and That he had never deceiv'd 
them, or pretended to be of their Party ; 


but always reſolutely declar*d himſelf for 


the King: and Cromwell, who had 
known him very well, ſpoke ſo much 
Good of him, and profeſs'd to have fo 
much Kindneſs and Reſpe& for him, 


that all Men thought he was now ſafe, 


when he concluded, That his Affection 
to the Publick ſo much weigh'd down his 
Friendſhip, that he could not but tell 
them, that the Queſtion was now, whether 
they would preſerve the moſt bitter and 
moſt implacable Enemy they had : That 
ne knew the Lord Capel very well, and 
knew that he would be the laſt Man in 
England that would forſake the Royal 
Intereſt ; that he had great Courage, 
Induſtry, and Generofity ; that he had 
many Friends who would always adhere 


to him; and that as long as be liv'd, 


ao hal Condition ſoever he was in, he 
would be a Thorn in their Sides; and 
therefore, for the Good of the Common- 
wealth, he ſhould give his Vote againſt 
the Petition. Ireton's Hatred was im- 
placable : He ſpake of him, and againſt 
him, as a Man of whom he was hear- 
tily afraid. Very many were ſway'd 
by the Argument that had been urg'd 
againſt Duke Hamilton, That God was 
not pleas'd that he ſhould eſcape, becauſe _ 
he had put him into their Hands again, 


when he was at Liberty. And ſo, af- 


ter a long Debate, though there was 
not a Man who had not a Value for 
him, and very few who had a particu- 
lar Malice, or Prejudice towards him, 
the, Queſtion being put, the Negative 
was more by three or four Voices; 8 
that, of the four Lords, three were 
without the Mercy of that unmerciful | 
People. There being no other Petition 


preſented, Ireton told them, There -_— 
een 
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een great Endeavours and Sollicitation 
us'd to fave all thoſe Lords; but that 
there was a Commoner, another con- 
demn*d Perſon, for whom no Man had 
\ ſpoke a Word, nor had be himſelf ſo 


much as petition'd them ; and therefore 


he deſired, that Sir John Owen, might 


be preſerv'd by the meer Motive, and 


Goodneſs of the Houſe itſelf ; which 


found little Oppoſition ; whether they 
were ſatisfied with Blood, or that they 
were willing, by this Inſtance, that 
the Nobility ſhould ſee that a Com- 
moner ſhould be preferr*d before them. 
A Scaffold was erected before Waſt- 
minſter-Hall, and all the Priſoners con- 
demn'd brought from St. Fames's (as 
well the two who were repriev'd, as 
the three who were to ſuffer) upon the 
Ninth of March, that was at the End 
of the Year 1648, a little more than a 
Month after the Murder of the King, 
to Sir Thomas Cotton's Houle at the up- 
per End of Weſtminſter-Hall; where 
they were ſuffer'd to repole themſelves 
about the Space of an Hour, and then 


were led ſucceſſively through the Hall 


to the Scaffold, Duke Hamilton being 


firſt; who ſeem'd yet to have ſome 
Hope of a Reprieve, and made ſome 
Stay in the Hall, till the Earl of Den- 


bigh came to him; and, after a ſhort 
Whiſper, in which he found there was 
no Hope, he aſcended the Scaffold. 
He complain'd much of, The Injuſtice 
that was done him; and that he was 
put to Death for obeying the Laws of his 
Country; which if he had not done, he 
. muft have been put to death there, He 
acknowledg'd the Obligations he had 
to the King, and ſcem'd not ſorry for 
tie Gratitude he had expreſſed, how 
dear ſoever it coſt him. His natural 


Darkneſs, and Reſervation in his Diſ- 


courſe, made him to be thought a wiſe 


Man, and his having been in Com-. 


mand under the King of Sweden, and 
his continual Diſcourſes of Battles, and 


Fortifications, made him be thought a 


great Soldier. And both thefe Mi- 
ſtakes were the Caule that made him 


be looked upon as a worſe and more 


dangerous Man, than in truth he de- 
ſerv'd to be. | 

The Earl of Holland was brought 
next, who, by his long Sickneſs, was 
lo ſpent, that his Spirits ſerv'd not to 
entertain the People with long Dil- 


courſe. He ſpoke of his Religion, as 
a Matter unqueſtionable, by the Educa- 
tion be had had in the religious Family 
of which he was a Brunch: Which 

was thought a ſtrange Diſcourſe tor a 
dying Man, who, though a Son, knew 
enough the Iniquity of his Father's 


Houle, which ſhould rather have beei 


buried in Silence, than, by ſuch an un- 


ſeaſonable Teſtimony, have been re- 


vived in the Memory and Diſcourſe of 
Men. He took more Care to be 
thought a good Friend to Parliaments, 
than a good Servant to his Maſter, and 
was thought to ſay too little of his hav- 
ing failed ſo much in his Duty to him, 
which moſt good Men thought to be 
the Source from whence his preſent 
Calamity ſprung. He was a very well 
bred Man, and a fine Gentleman in 


good Times; but too much deſired to 


enjoy Eaſe and Plenty, when the Kin 
could have neither; and did think 
Poverty the meſt infupportable Evil 
that could befal any Man in this 


World. He was then fo weak that he 


could not have liv'd long; and when 
his Head was cut off, very little Blood 
follow*d. + : | 3 

The Lord Capel was then calld ; 
who walked through Weſtminſter- Hall, 
ſaluting ſuch of his Friends and Ac- 


. quaintance as he ſaw there, with a very 


ſerene Countenance, accompanied with 
his Friend Dr. Morley; who had been 
with him from the Time of his Sen- 
tence, but at the Foot of the Scaffold, 
the Soldiers {topping the Doctor, his 
Lordſhip took his leave of him; and; 
embracing him, thanked him; and 
ſaid,” he ſhould go no farther, having 
ſome Apprehenſion that he might re- 
ceive ſome Affront by that rude People 
after his Death; the Chaplains who 
attended the two other Lords, being 
Men of the Time, and the Doctor 
being well known to be moſt contrary. 

As ſoon as his Lordſhip had aſcend- 
ed the Scaffold, he looked very vigo- 
rouſly about, and aſked, Whether the 
other Lords had ſpoken to the People 
with their Hats on? and being told, 
that, zhey were bare; he gave his Hat 
to his Servant, and then with a clear 


and a ſtrong Voice, ſaid, That he Was 


brought thither to die for doing that 
which he could no! repent f; that be 
had been born, and bred under the Go- 
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in Conſcience to obey; under Laws, 10 


which he bad been always obedient; and 
in the Boſom of a Church, which he 


thought the beſt in the World: That he 


had never violated his Faith to either of 
thoſe, and was now condemn'd to die a- 


gainſt all the Laws of the Land; to 


which Sentence he did ſubmit. - 
He enlarged himſelf in commending 


the great Virtue and Piety of the King, 
whom they had put to Death; who was 
ſo juſt and ſo merciful a Prince; and 


prayed to God, 10 forgive the Nation 
that innocent Blood, Then he re- 
commended to them the preſent King, 
who, he ſaid, was their true and their 
lawful Sovereign; and was worthy to 


be ſo : That he had the Honour to have 


been ſome Years near his Perſon, and 
therefore he could not but know him well , 


and aſſured them, That he was a Prince 
of great Underſtanding, of an excellent 


Nature, of great Courage, and entire 
Lover of Fuſtice, and of exemplary Piety: 


That he was not to be ſhaken in his Re- 


ligion; and had all thoſe princely Vir- 


 Fues, which could make a Nation happy: 


And therefore adviſed them, 20 ſubmit 
to his Government, as the only Means 
zo preſerve- themſelves, their Poſterity, 
and the Proteſtant Religion. And hav- 
ing, with great Vehemence, recom- 


mended it to them, after ſome Prayers 


very devoutly pronounced upon his 
Knees, he ſubmitted himſelf, with an 


unparallell'd Chriſtian Courage, to the 


fatal Stroke, which depriv*d the Na- 


tion of the nobleſt Champion it had. 


So ended the Year One thouſand fix 
hundred forty eight ; a Year of Re- 
proach and Infamy above all Years 
which had paſſed before it; a Year of 


the higheſt Diſſimulation and Hypo- 


criſy, of the deepeſt Villany and moſt 
bloody Treaſons, that any Nation was 
ever curled with, or under: A Year, 


in which the Memory of all the Tranſ- 


actions ought to be razed out of all Re- 
cords, leſt, by the Succeſs of it 
Atheiſm, Infidelity, and Rebeilion, 


ſhould be propagated in the Word. 


Whilſt theſe Tragedies were acting 
in England, and Ord inances form'd, 
as hath been ſaid, to make it penal in the 


higheſt Degree for any Man to aſſume 
the Title of King, or to acknowledge 
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any Man to be ſo, the King himſelf 
remain'd in a very diſconſolate Condi- 


ue, Though he had 
known the deſperate State his Father 
was long in, yet the barbarous Stroke 


ſo ſurprized him, that he was in all 


the Confuſion imaginable, and all 
about him were almoſt bereft of their 
Underſtanding. The Truth is, it can 
hardly be conceiv'd, with what a Con- 
ſternation this terrible News was re- 


ceiv'd by all, even by the Common 
People of that Country. There was a 


Woman at the Hague, of the middling 
Rank, who, being with Child, with 
the Horror of the mention of it, fell 
into Travel, and in it died. There 
could not be more Evidence of a gene- 
ral Deteſtation, than there was, a- 
mongſt all Men of what Quality ſoever 
Within two or three Days, which they 
gave to the King's Recollection, the 
States preſented themſelves in a Body 
to his Majeſty, to condole with him 
for the Murder of his Father, in Terms 
of great Sorrow, ſave that there was 
not Bitterneſs enough againſt the Re- 
bels and Murderers. The States of 
Holland, apart; perform'd the ſame 
Civility towards his Majeſty ; and the 
Body of the Clergy, in a Latin Oration, 
deliver'd by the chief Preacher of the 
Hague, lamented the Misfortune, in 
Terms of as much Aſperity, and De- 
teſtation of the Actors, as unworthy 


the Name of Chriſtians, as could be 


expreſſed. | 

The Deſperateneſs of the King's 
Condition, could not excuſe his ſinking 
under the Burthen of his Grief : Bur 


thoſe who were about him beſought 


him to reſume ſo much Courage as was 
neceſſary for his preſent State. He 
thereupon cauſed thoſe of his Father's 
Council who had attended him, to be 
iworn of his Privy Council, adding 
only Mr. Long his Secretary; who be- 


fore was not of the Council. All 


which was done before he heard from 
the Queen his Mother; who, notwith- 
ſtanding the great Agony ſhe was in, 
which without doubt was as great 4 
Paſſion of Sorrow as ſhe was able to 
ſuſtain, wrote to the King, That he 
could not do better, than to repair into 
France as ſoon as was poſſible, and in 
the mean Time, deſired him, not to ſwear 
any Perſons to be of his Council, till oe 
| cou 
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could ſpeak with him. Whether it was, 
that ſhe did not think thoſe Perſons to 
be enough at her Devotion; or that 


ſhe woutd have them receive that Ho- 


nour upon her Recommendation, 

The King himſelf had no Mind to 
go into ee, where he thought he 
had not been treated with Exceſs of 
Courteſy ; and he reſolv'd to perform 


all filial Reſpect towards the Queen, 


his Mother, without ſuch a Conde- 
ſcention and Reſignation of himſelf, as 
ſhe expected; and to avoid all Eclar- 

ciſmenis upon that Subject, he heartily 
deſired that any other Courſe might be 
found more counſellable than thar he 
ſhould go into France. He himſelf lived 
with, and upon the Prince of Orange; ; 
who ſupplied him with all Things ne- 
ceſſary for his own Perſon, for his 
Mourning and the like: But towards 


any other Support for himſelf and his 


Family, his Majeſty had not enough to 
maintain them one Day: And there 
were very few of them who could 


maintain themſelves in the moſt private 


Way: And it was viſible enough, 


that they ſhould not be long able to 


reſide at the Hague; where there was, 
at that very Time, an Agent for the 
Parliament, Strickland ; who had been 
there ſome Years, but pretendet then 
to reſide there with his Wife (who was 
born in Holland of Engliſh Parents) and 
without any publick Character, though 
he was ſtill under the fame Creden- 
tials. And their Advertiſements from 
London aſſured them, that the Par- 


liament had nominated one, who was 


preſently to be ſent as their Ambaſſa- 
dor, or Envoy to the States, to give 


them an Account of their Affairs, and 


to invite them to enter into an Alli- 
ance with them. So that it was Time 
to think of ſome other Retreat for the 
King; and none appear'd then ſo ſea- 
ſonable in View, as Ireland; from 


whence they heard, That Privce Rupert 


was arrivd ſafely at Kingſale with the 
Fleet : That the Lord Inchiquin had 
made a Ceſſation with the Iriſh, before 
the Lord Lieutenant came . ; and 
the Iriſh had deſerted the Pope's Nuncio, 
who was driven away, and had embarked 
himſelf for France: That the Marquis 
of Ormond was receiv'd by the Lord 
Inchiquin with all the Obedience imagi- 
nable; by which be became entirely poſ- 
13 
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and that the confederate Roman Catbo- 
licks pad invited him to Kilkenny; 

where he had made a full Pearce with 
vo that they ere preparing en 
Army to march under bis Command a- 
gainſt Dublin. This News made them 
hope, that every Day would improve 
it ſo much, that it would be fit for 
the King to tranſport his own Perſen 


thither in the Spring. 


In this Conjuncture hots arriv'd 2 
Gentleman, one Sir Joſeph Douglas, 
with a Letter, from the Privy Council 
of Scotland, by which they ſent his 


Majeſty word, that they had proclaim'd 
him King of Feu 


and ſent him 
the Procfamatie ; A0 wild, That 
he would prepare himſelf to repair into 
that bis Kingdom; in order to which, 
they would ſpeedily fend another Invite. 
tion io him. And that Invitation ar- 
riv'd at the ſame Time with ſome 
Commiſſioners deputed by the Council, 
and three or four Preachers ſent from 
the Commiſſioners of the Kirk. The 
Proclamation indeed declar*d, For that 


as much as the late King vas, - contrary 


to the Diſſent and Proteſtation of that 
Kingaom, remov'd by a violent Death, 
that, by the Lord's Bleſſing, there was 
left unto them a righteous Heir, and 


lawful Succeſſor, Charles, Sc. who was 


beceme their true and lawful Ring; but 
upon Condition of his good Behaviour, 
and firit? Obſervation of the Covenant, 
and his entertaining no other Perſons 
about him but ſuch as were godly Men, 
end faithful to that Obligation. A Pro- 
clamation ſo ſtrangely worded, that, 
though 1t calPd him their King, ma- 
nifeſted enough to him, that he was to 
be ſubje& to their Determinations, in 
all the Parts of his Government. And 


the Commiſſioners, both Laity and 


Clergy, ſpoke no other Language; and 


ſaving that they bowed their Bodies, 
and made low Reverences, they ap- 
pear'd more like Embaſſadors from a 
free State to an equal Ally, than like 
Subjects ſent to their own Sovereign. 
At the ſame Time, though not in the 
ſame Ship, arriv'd likewiſe from Scot- 
land the Earl of Lanrick, and Earl of 
Lautherdale; the former not knowing, 
till he came into Holland, that he was 
Duke Hamilton by the Slaughter of his 
elder Brother. But they two were ſo 
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their Country, that they were fled 
from thence as proſcrib*d Perſons and 


 Malefactors, 


Whereupon the new Duke kept his 
Chamber for ſome Days, without fo 
much as waiting on the King; who 
ſent a gracious Meſſage to him to con- 


dole for the Loſs of his Brother; and 
- all the Lords, and other Perſons of 
Quality about the King, made their 
Viſits to him with all Civility. This 


Duke was not inferior in Wiſdom, and 


Parts of Underſtanding,” to the wiſeſt 
Man of that Nation, and was very 
much eſteem'd by thoſe who did not 


like the complying, and inſinuating 


Nature of his Brother. He was a Man 
of great Honour, Courage, and Since- 
rity in his Nature, and, which was a 
rare Virtue in the Men of that Time, 


Wass ſtill the ſame Man he pretended to 


be; and had very much to ſay in his 
own Defence for the Errors he had run 


into; which he acknowledg'd always 


with great Ingenuity, and abhorr'd 


the whole Proceedings of his Country- 


men; and, at this Time, brought a 


'Heart, and Aﬀection clearer and leſs 
clogg'd with Scruples and Reſervations 


for the King's Service, than any other 
of them did. . 


Though Cromwell, at his being in 
Scotland, had left Argyle in full Poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Government there, and 


had reduced, and diſbanded all thoſe 


who were in Arms againſt him, and 


promiſed him all neceſſary Aſſiſtance 


to ſubdue thoſe who ſhould riſe againſt 


him in that Kingdom for the future, 
and thereby compell'd the Committee 


of Eſtates to convene, and ſummon 


the Parliament to aſſemble, which they 
had Authority to do; and ſo he had 
ſuppreſs'd the Party of Hamilton, dri- 
ven the Earl of Lanrick to hide him- 


| ſelf in ſome obſcure Place, and con- 
demn'd the Engagement as unlawful 
and ſinful, and all the Perſons who 


advanced and promoted it, as Deſert- 
ers of the Covenant, and fo to ſtand 


_ excommunicated, and not to be capa- 
ble of ſerving in Parliament, or in the 


Council of Eſtate ; ſo that he was ſure 
to find no Oppoſition in whatſoever he 


propos'd; yet, after the Parliament 


had ſerv'd him ſo far, when they 


heard that the Parliament in England 


was in, was the Conſequence, And 
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far from having any Authority from 


was broken, and their Feredom and 
Privileges were taken from them by 
the Inſolence, and Power of the Arm 

(which they perfectly hated and de- 
teſted, and all thoſe Sects and Liber- 
tiniſm they heard were introduc'd in 
Religion contrary to their Covenant, 


which Cromwell himſelf had promis'd 
ſhould be ſtrictly oblerv*d) they begun 


to examine, what the Obligations were 


which were incumbent upon them even 


by the Covenant itſelf. The Delivery 


of the King's Perſon into the Hands of 


the Parliament at Newcaſtle had been, 
in the Inſtant it was done, the moſt 
unpopular and ungracious Act to the 

whole Nation of Scotland, that it had 
been ever guilty of, and to the Army 
they had then on Foot, which topk it- 
ſelf to be deeply wounded by the Infa- 


my of it, and was therefore quickly 


diſbanded by the cunning of Argyle : 
And the univerſal Indignation againſt 
that Action was the principal Incite- 
ment to that general Engagement with 
Duke Hamilton, that the Honour of 

the Nation might in ſome Degree be 
repair'd, or redeem'd. It was a groſs 


' Overſight in the Hamiltonian Party, 


and diſcern*d then to be ſo by the Earl 
of Lanrick, that, upon that popular 
Advantage, in which he would have 
found an univerſal Concurrence, Ar- 
gyle himſelf and all his Faction had 
not been totally ſuppreſs'd, for the 
Redemption of the Honour of their 
Country. But that Duke's Politicks | 
did not lie that Way; and ſo he might 
return to his old Poſt of Favour in 
England, of which he made little 


doubt, he was not willing to give a 


new Beginning to thoſe bloody Enter- 
priſes in Scotland, which, he knew 
well, uſed not to be ſhort-liv*d in that 
Climate after once begun, but had al- 
ways freſh Sacrifices of Blood to perpe- 
tuate the Memory of them. 

They had no ſooner heard of the 
Erection of a High Court of Juſtice, 
and of a Purpoſe of trying the King 
for his Life, than, notwithſtanding all 
the Artifices Argyle could ule, they 


were all in a Flame. As well the Al- 


ſembly of the Kirk, as the Parliament, 
renew'd the Senſe they always had of 


Reproach in the Delivery of his Per- | 


ſon, of which the preſent Danger he 


the 


the Marquis of Argyle had had too 
deep a Share in that Wickednels, to 
endure the Shock of a new Diſpute, 
and Inquiſition upon that Subject; and 
therefore gave not the leaſt Oppoſition 
to their Paſſion 3 but ſeem*d equally 
concern'd in the Honour of the Na- 
tion, to proſecute an high Expoſtula- 
tion with thoſe of England, for the 
Breach of Faith, and the Promiſes, 


which had been made for the Safety 


and Preſervation of the King's Perſon, 
at the Time he was deliver'd up; and 


therefore propos?d, That Commiſſioners 


ſpould be forthwith ſent to the Parliament 
' "at London, to require the Performance 
of what they had promiſed, and to enter 
their Diſſent, and Proteſiation again 
all their Proceedings againſt their King, 


in the Name of the Kingdom of Scotland. 
And the, Earl of Lothian, and two 


others, who were known to be moſt 
zealous for the Covenant, and mot 
enrag'd and incens'd againſt the Pro- 
ceedings of the Army, were made 
choice of, and preſently ſent away, 
that they might make all poſſible 
Haſte to Weſtminſter, and were, im- 


mediately upon their Arrival, to de- 


mand Permiſſion to wait upon the 
King, wherever he ſhould be, and to 
receive from him ſuch farther Direc- 
tions, as he ſhould judge neceſſary for 
his Service. 


Thus far Argyle could not oppoſe; 


and therefore was as zealous as any 
Man to advance it ; knowing that the 
| rticular Inſtructions muſt be pre- 

par'd by a leſs Number of Men, and 
not ſubjected to the Examination and 
Peruſal of ſo many, And in thoſe, 
he was ſure to prevent any inconve- 
nient Powers to be granted to the 
Commiſſioners, with whom he had 
Credit enough, having made the Earl 
of Lothian Secretary of State, in the 
Place of the Earl of Laorick, and the 
other two being (however ſollicitous 
for the due Obſervation of the Cove- 
nant, as he himſelf likewiſe pretended 
to be) known to be moſt averſe from 


the Hamiltonian Party. Their private 


Inſtructions were, That they ſhould not, 
in their Entargements and Aggravations 


upon the Subject of their Meſſage, ſeem 


to take Netice, or to imply, that any 


Violence had been us'd againſt the Par- 
liament, or any Member of it: That 
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they ſoould be fo Port in their Expoſtu- 
lations, that they gave no Occaſions 

Offence : That they ſhould urge, that 
the Parliament, would delay to meddle 


with the King's Perſon, according to 


their ſeveral Promiſes, and Declarations 
at Newcaſtle, and at Holmby : That 
if they ſhould proceed to Sentence againſt 
the King, then they were to enter their 
Diſſent and Proteſt,” that this Kingdom 
may be free from the Miſeries which 


will inevitably follow, without offering 
in their Reaſons, that Princes are ex- 


empted from Trial and Fuſtice: That 


none in the Parliament of Scotland hath, 


or had any hand in the Proceedings 
againſt ibe King, or Members of Par- 
liament in England. That they fhould- 


alter thoſe their Inſtructions, and ma- 


nage their Truſt therein, according to 
the Advice they ſhould receive from their 
Friends there: That they ſhould proſe- 
cute their Inſtruftions concerning the 


Covenant, and againſt any Toleration : 


That they ſhould fhew, that the King's 
laſt Conceſſions were unſatisfaFory to 
thoſe Propoſitions which they had made 


in point of Religion. 


Theſe were their private Inſtruc- 
tions; and who thoſe Friends at Lon- 
don were, by whoſe Advice they were 
to alter their Inſtructions, or manage 


their Truſt therein, can be underſtood 


of no other Men but Cromwell, and 
young Sir Harry Vane; with whom 


Argyle held cloſe Correſpondence. The 


Commiſſioners obſerv'd their Inſtruc- 
tions very faithfully, and after the 
King had been twice brought before 
the High Court of Juſtice, they gave 


in their very calm Proteſtation; in 


which they put them in mind, That 
they had near three Weeks before, repre- 
ſented to them what Endeavours bad 
been ud for taking away the King's 
Life, and for the change of the funda- 
mental Government of the Kingdom, and 


introducing a ſinful and ungodly Tolera- 


tion in Matters of Religion; and that 
therein they had expreſs'd their Thoughts, 
and Fears of the dangerous Conſequences, 
that might follow thereupon ; and that 


they had alſo earneſtly preſs'd, that there 


might be no farther Proceeding againſt 
his Majeſty's Perſon, which would cer- 
tainly continue the great Diſtrations of 
the Kingdom, and involve them in many 
Evils, Troubles, and Confuſions ; but 

that, 


| 
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the Advice and Conſent of the Parlia- 


ment of Scotland, ſuch Courſe might be 


taken in relation to the King, as might 


be for the Good and Happineſs of both 


Kingdoms. But now underſtanding that 


after the Impriſonment, and Excluſion of 
. divers Members of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, and without, and againſt the Con- 


ſent of the Houſe of Peers, by a ſingle 
AF of their own, and theirs alone, 
| Power was given 10 certain Perſons of 
their own Members, of the Army, and 
ſome others, to proceed againſt his Ma- 
Jeſty*s Perſon, in order whereunto he had 
been brought 5, bay that extraordinary 
. new Court; they did therefore in the 


Name of the Parliament of Scotland, 
for their Vindication from falſe Aſper- 
ions and Calumnies, declare, that 
though they were not ſatisfied with his 
Majeſty's late Conceſſions, in the Treaty 


at Newport in the Iſle of Wight, eſpe- 
cially in the Matters of Religion, and 


were treſolv'd not to crave his Reſtora- 
tion to his Government, before Satil fac- 
tion ſhould be given by him to that King- 


dom; yet they did all unanimouſly with 


one Voice, not one Member excepted, 
diſclaim the leaſt Knowledge of, or 0c+ 


caſion to the late Proceedings of the Ar- 


my here againſt the King. And to the 
end that it might be manifest to the 
World, how much they did abominate 
and deteſt ſo horrid a Deſign againſt his 
Majeſty*s Perſon, they did, in the Name 
of the Parliament and Kingdom of Scot- 


land, declare their Diſſent from the ſaid 
Proceedings, and the taking away of his 


Majeſty's Life; proteſting, that as they 
were all together free from the ſame, ſo 
they might be free from all the Miſeries, 
evil Conſequences, and Calamities, that 
might follw thereupon ts the diſtracted 


Kingdoms. 


Whoever conſiders the Warineſs in 
the wording and timing this Proteſta- 
tion, the beſt End whereof could be 


no other than the keeping the King 


without him in both Kingdoms (which 


was thought to have been the Purpoſe 


and Agreement of Cromwel and Argyle 
when they parted) muſt conclude that 
both the Commiſſioners, and they who 
ſent them, labour'd and conſider'd 
more, what they were to ſay in the 


* . 
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future, than what they were to do to 
prevent the preſent Miſchief they 
ſeem'd to apprehend. And the Par- 
liament beſt knew their Temper, 


when they deferr'd taking Notice of 


their Proteſtation, till after they had 


executed their execrable Villany; and 


then they ſent them an Anſwer that 
might agree with all their Palates. 
They ſaid, They bad heretofore tald, 


told them, what Power this Nation had 


in the Fundamentals of Government 
That if Scotland had not the ſame Power 


and Liberty, as they went not about t9 


confine them, but leaving them to aft in 


theirs as they ſhould fee cauſe, bey re- 


ſolv'd to maintain their own Liberties 
as God ſhould enable them. And a; they 
were very far from impoſing upon them, 
fo they ſhould not willingly ſuffer any Im- 


Poſitions from them, whilſt God gave 


them Sirength or Lives to oppoſe them. 
They ſaid, that after a long and ſerious 
Deliberation of their own intrinſical 
Power, and Truſt (deriv'd to them by 
the Providence of God, through the De- 
legation of the People) and upon the like 
Conſiderations of what themſelves, and 
the whole Nation had ſuffer” d from the 
Miſgovernment, and Tyranny of the 
King, both in Peace, and by the Wars, 
and being conſcious how much they had 


provoked and tempted God, by the Ne- 


glett of the impartial Execution of Fu- 
tice, in relation to the innocent Blood 
ſpilt, and the Miſchief done in the late © 


Wars, they had proceeded in ſuch a 


Courſe of Fuſtice againſt that Man of 
Blood, as they doubled not the juſt God 
(who is no Reſpecter of Perſons) did ap- 
prove, and would countenance with his 
Bleſſings upon the Nation ; and that the 
Courſe they had taken with the late King, 
and meant 10 follow towards others the 
capital Enemies of their Peace, as, 
they hoped, that which would be for the 
Good and Happineſs of both Natians; 
of which if that of Scotland would think 
to make uſe, and vindicate their own 


Liberty and Freedom (which lay before 


them, if they gave them not away) they 
world be ready to give them all neigh- 
bourly and friendly Aſſiſtance in the eſta- 
bliſhing thereof ; and defired them to tate 
it into their moſt ſerious Conſideration, 
before they eſpouſed that Quarrel, which 
could bring them no other Advantage - 
than the entailing upon them, and their | 

e Poſte- 


Poſterilies, a laſting War, with all the 
Miſeries which attended it, and Slavery 
under a Tyrant and his Iſſue. _ 

It cannot be denied, but that Scoz- 
land had by this a fair Invitation to 
have made themſelves a poor Repub- 
lick, under the Shelter and Protection 
of the other, that was already become 


terrible. But the Commiſſioners, who 


well knew how unſuitable ſuch a 


Change would be to the Conftitution 


of their Government, and that they 
might be welcome to their own Coun- 


try, whither they were now to repair, 


made a Reply to this Anſwer with 
more Courage than they had yet ex- 
preſſed ; for which notwithſtanding 
their Qualification, they were impri- 
ſon'd by the Parliament; and, upon 
new Inſtance from Scotland, let at Li- 
berty afterwardes. . 
Matters being reduced to this State, 
the Marquis of Argyle could not hinder 
the new King's being acknowledged, 
and proclaimed King, nor from being 
invited home; which ſince he could 
not obſtruct, it would be his Maſter- 
piece to clog the Proclamation itſelf 
with ſuch Conditions as might terrify 
the new King from accepting the In- 
vitation; and therefore he cauſed this 


Clauſe to be inſerted in the Body of 
the Proclamation itſelf, Becauſe his 


Majeſty is bound, by the Law of God, 
and the fundamental Laws of this King- 
dom, to rule in Righteouſneſs and Equi- 


ty, to the Honour of God, and the good 


of Religion, and the Wealth of the Peo- 
ples it is hereby declared, that before he 
be admitted to the Exerciſe of his Royal 


Power, he ſhall give Satisfaction to this 


Kingdom in thoſe Things which concern 
proach he had made towards Monar- 


the Security of Religion, the Unity be- 
twixt the two Kingdoms, and the Good 
and Peacetof this Kingdom, according to 
the National Covenant and ſolemn 


Teague and Covenant; for which End, 


they were reſolv'd with all paſſible Expe- 
dition, to make their humble and earneſt 
Adareſs to his Majeſty. So 
This was the Proclamation that Sir 
Fofeph Douglaſs brought to the Hague, 
and the Subject upon which the Com- 


miſſioners were to invite his Majeſty to 
go for. Scotland, whole Inſtructions 


were very ſuitable to the Proclamation : 
And at the ſame Time when the Com- 
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miſſioners came from thence, Middle” 


ton, and ſome other Officers, who had 


been in their laſt Army, hearing that 
the Prince was proclaim'd King, 


thought it was ſeaſonable to put them- 
ſelves into a Poſture to ſerve him upon 
his Arrival; and ſo aſſembled ſome of 


thoſe Troops which had formerly 


ſerv'd under them in the North of 


Scotland; whereupon David Leſley was 


appointed forthwith, with a Party of 
Horſe and Foot, againſt thoſe Roy- 


aliſts, whom they knew to be real Aſ- 
ſerters of his Cauſe, without any other 


Intereſt or Deſign than of their per- 


forming their Duties, as loyal Subjects 
ought to do; and the Kirk at the ſame 
Time declar'd, That before the King 
ſhould be receiv'd, albeit they had de- 
clar'd his Right by Succeſſion, he ſhould 


firſt fign the Covenant, ſubmit to the © 
Kirk*s Cenſure, renounce the Sins of his 


Talber's Houſe, and the Iniquity of bis 
Mother; with other Things of the like 
Nature, All which Information ar- 
riv'd at the ſame Time with the Com- 


miſſioners, that they who were about 


the King, might not be too much ex- 
alted with their Maſter's being declared 
King of one of his three Kingdoms. 
And it was very manifeſt, by all that 
paſſed then and afterwards, that the 
Marquis of Argyle meant only to ſatisfy 


the People, in declaring that they had a 


King, without which they could not 
be ſatisfied, but that ſuch Conditions 


ſhould be put upon him, as he knew, 


he would not ſubmit to; and ſo he 
ſhould be able, with the Concurrence 
of the Kirk, to govern the Kingdom, 


till by Cromwell's Afliftance and Ad- 


vice, he might reverſe that little Ap- 


chy by proclaiming a King. 


It was a great Misfortune to the 


King, and which always attends Courts 


which labour under great Wants and 


Teceflities, that, whilſt the greateſt 


Union imaginable amongſt the few 


Friends he had was neceſſary, and of 


too little Power to buoy him up from 


the Diſtreſſes which overwhelm'd him, 
there was yet ſo great a Faction, and A- 


nimoſity amongſt them, that deſtroyꝰd 
any the moſt probable Deſign that 


could offer itſelf; as it now fell out 


with Reference to Scotland, which, it 
"OY : united. 
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united, might yet be able to give Re- 
putation at leaſt, if not a vigorous Aſ- 
ſiſtance to the King's Intereſt. 

The Marquis of Mountroſe had been 


oblig'd by the late King to lay down 


his Arms; and after he had perform'd 


ſuch wonderful Actions in Scotland, 
and left that Kingdom upon his Ma- 


jeſty's firſt coming into the Scotiſb Ar- 
my to Newcaſtle, had firſt arriv'd in 
Prance, and had not ſuch a Reception 
from the Queen of England, and thoſe 
who were in Credit with her, as he 
thought the notable Services he had 


perform'd for the King had merited. 


So that he ſoon left France, and made 


a Journey into Germany to the Empe- 


ror's Court, deſiring to fee Armies, 


till he could come to command them; 


and was return'd to Bruſſels, about the 
Time that the Prince came back into 
Holland with the Fleet; and lay there 
very privately, and as incognito, for 


ſome Time, till he heard of the Mur- 


der of the late King. Then he ſent to 


the King with the Tender of his Ser- 


vice, and to know, If his Majeſty 
thought his Attendance upon him might 


bring any Prejudice to his Majeſty , and if 
ſo, that he would ſend over the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer to Sevenberg, a Town 


in Flanders, where he was at preſent 10 


expect him, and had Matters to commu- 
nicale to him of much Importance to his 
Majefty's Service, The King com- 


5.4 50 the Chancellor of che Exche- 


quer preſently to go to him; and, if 
he could, without exaſperating. 1 
(which he had no mind to do) wiſhed, 

he might be perſwaded rather for ſome 
Time to ſuſpend his coming to the Hague, 
than preſently to appear there; which 


was an Injunction very diſagreeable to 


the Chancellor; who in his Judgment 
believ'd his Majeſty ſhould. bid him 
very welcome, and prefer him before 
any other of that Nation in his Eſteem. 

The ſudden violent Froſt, which 
ſhut up all the Rivers in leſs than four 


and twenty Hours, kept them at that 
within a 


Time from meeting; but, 
ſhort Time after, and upon another 


Meſſage from him, they met at a Vil- 


lage three or four Miles off the Hague; 
whither the Marquis was come. They 
ſpent that Night together in Confer- 


ence, and the next Morning the Chan- 


cellor prevailed with h him, with great 


ters diſcounted between them ; 


liament to reject Cromwell, 
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Difficulty, that he would ſy in that 
Place, which did not' abound with all 
Things deſirable, or ſome where elſe, 
untill he might give him Notice, what 
the King's Senſe ſhould be of the Mat- 
inſiſi- 
ing principally, That, if his going into 
Scotland ſhoula be thought preſently to be 
neceſſary, it would then be as neceſſary, 
that be ſhould not be taken Notice of anc | 
lickly io have been with the King 
Wich which Reaſon he ſcem'd arabic; | 
and promiſed, not to come to the Hague, 
till he ſhould firſt receive Advice from 
the Chancellor. But when he heard of 
the Commiſſioners being come from 
Scotland, and of the other Lords Arri- 
val there, he would no longer defer 
his Journey thither, but came to the 
Hague well attended by Servants and 
Officers, and preſented himſelf ro the 
King; who receiv'd him with a very 
good Countenance. | 
There were at this Time in the 
Hague, the Commiſſioners who came 
from the Council and the Kirk to in- 
vite the King into Scozland, or rather to 
let him know upon what Terms he 
might come thither, Duke Hamilion, 
the Earl of Lautherdale, and others of 
the Nobility of that Faction, who were 
now as odicus, and as much perſecuted 
by that Party, which then govern'd 
Scotland and which in that Manner in- 
vited the King, as any Men were who 


had ferv'd the King from the Begin- 


ning. There was alſo the Marquis of... 
Mountroſe, with more of the Nobility, 
as the Earls of Seaford, and Kinoul, 
and others, who adher'd to Mountroſe, 
and believ'd his clear Spirit to be moſt. 


like to advance the King's Service. 


Of theſe three Parties, it might rea- 
ſonably have been hoped that the two 
laſt being equally perſecuted by the 
Power that govern'd, ſhould have been 
eaſily united to have ſuppreſſed the 
other. But it was a Buſineſs too hard 
for the King to bring to paſs; and he 
could as eaſily have perſwaded the Par- 
as the 
Lords of the Engagement, and thoſe 
who had joyn'd with Duke Hamilton, 
to be reconciled to Mountroſe: So that 
when the King hoped to have drawn 
all the Scoziſh Nobility together, to 
have conſulted what Anſwer he ſhould 
give to the Meſſages he had rece:v'd 
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from the Council and the Kirk, with 
which they themſelves were enough 
offended, thoſe Lords of the Engage- 
ment did not only refuſe to meet with 
the Lord Mountroſe, but as ſoon as he 
came into the Room where they were, 
though his Majeſty himſelf was preſent, 
they immediately withdrew, and left the 
Room; and had the Confidence to de- 
fire the King, That the Marquis of 
Mountroſe, (whom they calPd Fames 


Graham) might be forbidden to come into 


his Majeſty's Preſence, or Court, be- 
\ cauſe be ſtood excommunicated by the 
Kirk of Scotland, and degraded and for- 
feited by the Fudicatory of that Kingdom. 


This Carriage and Behaviour of thoſe 


Lords appear'd ridiculous to all ſober 


Men, that any Men ſhould have the 


Preſumption to accuſe thoſe who had 
ſerv'd the King with that Fidelity, 
and were only branded by thoſe re- 
bellious Judicatories for having per- 
form'd their Duties of Allegiance, and 
to demand that the King himſelf ſhould 
condemn them for having ſerv'd his 
Father; which made thoſe of his Ma- 
jeſty's Council full of Indignation at 
their Inſolence. „5 é 

In this unſteady and irreſolute Con- 
dition of the King's Council, it was 
very manifeſt, that how long ſoever 
his Majeſty ſnould defer the Reſolution, 


to what Place he would remove, he 


hould not be able to ſtay long in the 
Place where he was. The States, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Holland, left fall ſome- 
what every Day in their Counſels, and 
Conſultations, That the King's reſiding 
in the Hague would be very inconve- 
nicnt to them; and it was the great In- 
tereſt of the Prince of Orange, not 
without much Dexterity, that kept the 
States from ſending a Meſſage directly 
to his Majeſty, to defire him, That he 
would depart from that Country, as 
ſoon as he could, And there happend 


an Accident at this Time, which made 


inevitably have drawn on that Meſſage, 
which had yet been kept back. 

An Envoy had been ſent from Lon- 
don into Holland, to prepare the Way 
for a farther good Intelligence, and 
Negotiation, which might end in a 
firm Peace, and a reciprocal Alliance 
between the two Republicks. To that 
Purpoſe one Doriſlaus, a Doctor in the 


„ 
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King. 


and killed him at his Feet : 


Civil Law, was named ; who, being 
born in Delpht in Holland, had been 
bred at Leyden, and afterwards liv'. 
long in London, having been receiv'd 
into Greſham College as a Profeſſor in 
one of thoſe Chairs which are endow'd 
for publick Lectures in that Society, 
and had been, from the Beginning of 
the Troubles, in the Exerciſe of the 


Judge Advocate's Office in the Earl of 


Eſſex's Army. In this Conjuncture 
this Man arriv'd at the Hague, and 
took his Lodging in, a Houſe where 
Strangers uſed to repair, and were ac- 


commodated till they provided other- 


wiſe for their better Accommodation. 
Whilſt he was at Supper, the ſame 
Evening that he came to the Town, 
in Company of many others who uſed 
to eat there, half a dozen Gentlemen 
enter*d the Room with their Swords 
drawn, and required thoſe who were 
at the Table, not to ſtir; for that there 
was no Harm intended to any but the 
Agent who came from the Rebels in Eng- 
land, who had newly murder*d their 
And one of them, who knew 
Doriflaus, pulled him from the Table, 
And 
thereupon they all put up their Swords, 
and walked leiſurely out of the Houle, 
leaving thoſe who were in the Room, 
in much Amazement and Conſterna- 
tion. Though all who were engaged 
in the Enterprize, went quietly away, 
and ſo out of the Town, inſomuch as 
no one of them was ever apprehended, 
or called in queſtion, yet they kepr 
not their own Counſel ſo well (believ- 
ing they had done a very heroick Act) 
but that it was generally known they 
were all Scotiſb Men, and moſt of then 
Servants, or Dependents upon the 
Marquis of Mountroſe. . 
The King was exceedingly troubled 
and perplexed with this Accident, 
which he could not foreſee, and eaſily 


_ diſcern'd that it would be applied to 
the Reſolution neceſſary, and would 


his Prejudice; and that the States could 
not but highly reſent it, in many 


- Reſpects ; that the Man who was kil- 


led, was in truth their own Subject, 
and imployed to them as a publick 
Miniſter, by thoſe with whom they 
had no mind to have any Quarrel, 
Upon all which his Majeſty concluded, 
that his Preſence there would quickly 
appear more unacceptable than ever: 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, that there had been the ſame 
Night ſome Quarrels, and fighting in 
the Streets between ſome Servants of 
the King and ſome Gentlemen of the 
Town; in which a Son of one of the 
States was dangerouſly hurt, though 
he recover'd afterwards. | 
It cannot be denied but that the 
States proceeded upon theſe Diſorders, 
to which they had not been accu- 
ſtom'd, with great Gravity, and more 
than ordinary Reſpect to the King. 
They were highly offended with what 
was paſt, and ſenſible what Expoſtula- 
tions, and Clamour for Juſtice they 
muſt expect, and ſuſtain from England, 
and what Reproaches they muſt under- 
go for ſuffering all thoſe who had heen 
guilty of ſuch a Crime, to eſcape the 
Miniſters of Juſtice z which could not 
but be imputed to them, as a great 
Scandal to their Government : Yet 
they proceeded very flowly in their In- 
quiſition, and with ſuch Formalities as 
were uſual (and which could bring no 
Prejudice to the Offenders z who were 
either gone out of their Dominions, or 
concealed themſelves in other Towns, 


where the ſame Formalities were to be 


uſed, if they were diſcover*d) and with- 
out ſo much Reflection upon the King, 
as if they believ*d that the guilty Per- 
ſons had any Relation to his Service : 
Yet they took Notice of be Multitude 
of Strangers which were in the Town, 
and how impoſſible it would be for them 


zo preſerve the Peace and good Govern-. 


ment thereof, if ſuch Reſort were not re- 
ftrain'd, They aggravated exceedingly 
the Indignity that had been offer'd to the 
State itſelf, in the Attempt that had 
been made upon a Perſon under their 
Protection, and fer whoſe Safety the 
publick Faith was, upon the matter, en- 
aged; with Inſinuation enough, That 
it would be fit for the King to remove 
From thence, Ot all which his Majeſty 
receiving Advertiſement, he thought 
it better himſelf to give them Notice 


of his Purpoſe to leave them, than to 


expect a plain Injunction from them to 
do ſo. He found this the more neceſ- 
ſary to be done, fince from the Time 
that the Scotiþh Commiſſioners were 


come thither, they had taken great 


Pains to infuſe into the Opinions of 
that People, That they were ſent from 
the Kingdom of Scotland, that was en- 
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tirely and unanimouſly at bis Majas, 


Diſpoſal, to invite bim to repair thither, 


and to take Poſſeſſion of his Government 
there, where there was already an Army 
preparing to alfiſt him towards the Reco- 
very of his other Dominions ; but that 
there was a Party of evil Counſellors 
about his Majeſty, who diſſwaded hin 
from accepting that their Invitation, ex- 
cept they would be content to change the 
Government of their Church, and to eſta- 
bliſh Epiſcopacy there again. And by 
theſe Inſinuations they perſwaded ma- 
ny of the States to believe, that the 


Defence of Biſhops, for whom they 


had no regard, was the ſole Difference 
between the King and them, which 
kept the King from going into 
Scotland: So that the King was not 
without ſome Apprehenſion, that by 
that Miſtake and falſe Intormation, 
the States might give him Advice to 
accept the Scots Invitation. And there- 
fore he ſent to the States of Holland, 
That he had a Defire to ſay ſomewhat to 
them, if they would aſſign bim an Audi- 
_ the next Day; which they readily 
did. | | FR 

The King was receiv*d in the ſame 
Manner he had been formerly, and 
being conducted into the Room of 
Council, after a ſhort Compliment, he 
deliver*d a Paper to them, which he 
deſired might be read, and that he 
might receive their Advice thereupon 
as ſoon as they pleas'd. The Memorial 
contain'd, in the firſt Place, his Ma- 
jeſty's Acknowledgment of the Civili- 
ties he had received there, and his De- 
fire, That by them the States General 
(who were not at that Time aſſembled) 
might be inform'd of ſuch his Majeſty's 
Senſe of their Kinaneſs ;, eſpecially in the 
full and ibigb Deteſtation they had ex- 


preſsd of the impious, and unparallellid 


Murder of bis Royal Father of Bleſſed 
Memory, their faſt unſhaken Ally, by 
which the Forms and Rules of all kind of 
Government were no leſs violated and 
diſſolu*d, than that of Monarchy : That 
he came to inform them that he did in- 
tend in @ ſhort Time, ſo to diſpoſe of hi. 
Perſon, as might with God's Bleſſing 
moſt probably advance his Affairs; and 
that for the better doing thereof, and 
that be might in ſo important an Aﬀair 
receive: their particular Advice, he 


ſhould impart te them the true State and 
- Con- 
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Condition of bis ſeveral Dominions. That 
he rieeded not inform them of the deplora- 
ble Condition of his Kingdom of England, 
<obere the Hearts and Aﬀetions of bis 
loyal Subjetts were ſo depreſſed, and kept 
under by the Power and Cruelty of thoſe 


h had murder'd their late Sovereign, 
and abo every Day gave freſh and bloody 


Inſtances of their Tyranny, io fright 
Men from their Allegiance, that for the 
_ preſent no Mun cbuld believe that miſe- 
ralle Kingdom could be fit for his Maje- 
fty torruſt his Perſon in: That in Scot- 
land, 7? 7s very trut, that his Majeſty 
is proclain'd King, but with ſuch Li- 
milations, and Reſtridtions againſt his 
Exerciſe of his Royal Power, that in 
truth they had only given him the Name, 


and denied bim the Authority: That 


above five Parts of fix of the Nobility 
and chief Gentry of that Kingdom, were 
likewiſe excluded from their juſt Right, 
and from any Part in the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the publick Aﬀairs; ſo that 
that Kingdom ſeem'd 7101 ſajfi cienily Pre- 
pared for his Maj ęſty's Reception; but 
' that be hoped, and doubted not, that 
there wonld be in a ſhort Time à perfeet 
Union, and right Underſtanding between 
all his Subjects of that his Kingdom, 
and a due Submiſſion and Obedience from 
them all to bis Majeſty, for that be ivd 
reſplv'd (and had never had the leaſt 


Purpoſe. to the contrary) 10 preſerve 


and maintain the Government ef Church 
and State in that Kingdom, as it is efta- 
bliſhed by the Laws thereof, without 
any Violation or Alteraticn on his Part: 
o that there could be no Difftrence be- 
tween him and his Subjects of that Ring- 
dom, except they ſhould endeavour, and 
preſs his Majeſty to alter the Laws and 
Government of his other Kingdoms ; 
which as it would be very unſeaſonble to 
dere, ſo it is not in his Power to do if 
he ſhould conſent, and joyn with his Sub- 
jects of Scotland 7 that Purpoſe, And 
his Majeſty deſir'd the States, That if 
any Perſons had endeavour d to make any 

_ Impreſſions upon them, that he hath, or 
ever had other Intentions or Deſires, 
with Reference to his SubjetFs of Scot- 


land, than what himſelf now expreſs'd 


to them to have, that they wonld give no 
Credit to them: And afſured them, 


that they ſhould always find bim conſtant 

to thoſe Reſolutions, and eſpecially, that 

all Ways and Means which might lead 
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to the Advancement and Propagation of | 
the Proteſtant Religion, ſhould be ſo 
heartily embraced by bim, that the World 


ſhould have Cauſe to believe him to be wor- 


thy of his Title of Defender of the Faith, 
which he valued as his greateſt Attribute. 

This being the true preſent Condi- 
tion of his two Kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, and it being neceſſary 
for his Majeſty to give Life to the af- 


flicted State of his Affairs by his own 


perſonal Activity and Vigour, he told - 
them, There remain*d only, that be 


Should impart to them the like State of his 


other Kingdom of Ireland; which had 


likewiſe ſent to him, and dęſir'd him to 
repair thither with great [mportunity : 


That the Marquis of Ormond, bis Lieu- 
tenants there, had concluded a Peace with 
the Roman Catholicks ; and that thereby 
his Majeſty was entirely poſſeſsd of three 
Parts of four of that his large and fruit- 
ful Kingdom, and of the Command of 


good Armies, and of many good Ships to 


be joyn*d to his own Fleet; and that he 
had reaſon to hope and to believe that 
Dublin 7tſelf, and the few other Places, 
which had ſubmitted to the rebellious 
Power in England, either already were, 
upon the Knowledge of that odious Par- 


ricide, return'd to their Allegiance, or 
would ſpeedily be reduced; of which be 


expected _ Day to receive Advertiſe- 
men; which if it ſhould fall out, yet he 
foreſaw many ObjetFions might be made 
againſt his going thither, not only in re- 
gard of the Difficulty and Danger of bis 
Paſſage, but of the Fealouſies which 
would ariſe upon the large Conceſſions 
which were made unto the Roman Ca- 
tholicks of that Kingdom ; which could 
not be avoided. And having thus given 
them a clear Information of the State 
of his three Kingdoms, his Majeſty 
concluded with his Deſtre, That tbe 
States would give him their Advice as 
freely, to which ef them he ſhould repair; 
and that they would give him all neceſſary 
Aſiſtance that be might proſecute their 


Counſel.” | 


Many Men fear*d, that the King 
would have brought great Prejudice to 
himſelf by this Communication, and, 
upon the matter, obliged himſelf to 
follow their Advice; which they ap- 
prehended would be contrary to his 


own Judgment. For nothing was more 


commonly diſcourſed among the Dutch, 
8 and 
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and by many of the States themſelves, 
than That the King. ougbt, without De- 


all the Means he had to draw him in) 


ſince he preſumed the Scots and he 


lay, to throw himſelf into the Arms of would mortify each other, during the 


Scotland, and to gratify them in all 


they deſi”d : That Biſhops were not 


worth the contending for z and that the 
ſupporting them, had been the Ruin of bis 
Father, and would be lis, if he continued 
in the ſame Obſtinacy. But the King 


had Reaſon to believe that they would 
not ſo much concern themſelves in his 
broken Affairs, as to give him Advice 


what to do: And it was neceſſary for 
him to get a little more Time, upon 
ſome Occurrences which would every 
Day happen, before he took a poſitive 
Reſolution which Way to ſteer : For 
though, in his own Opinion, Ireland 


was the Place to which he was to re- 


pair, yet he knew that notwithſtanding 
the Peace that was made, there were 
ſeveral Parties ſtil] in Arms there, be- 
ſides thoſe who adher'd to the Parlia- 
ment, who refuſed to ſubmit to that 
Peace. Though the general Council 


at Kilkenny (which had .been always 


look'd upon as the Repreſentative of 
the : Confederate Catholicks of that 


4 Kingdom, and to which they had al- 


ways ſubmitted) had fully conſented 
to the Treaty of Peace with the Lord 
Lieutenant, yet Owen O Neile, who 


had the Command of all the Jriſh in 


Ulſter, and who was look*d upon as the 
beſt General they had, totally refuſed 


to ſubmit to it, and poſitively proteſted 
againſt it, as not having provided for 
their Intereſt; and that Council was not 


ſorry for his Separation, there being little 


leſs Animoſity between thoſe of Ul/ter 
and the other Iriſb, than was between 


them both and the Engliſh : And they 


knew that O Neile more infiſted upon 
Recompence in Lands and Preferments, 
than upon any Proviſion that concern'd 


Religion itſelf. Then the Scots in LI. 


ſter, who were very numerous, and 
under good Diſcipline, and well pro- 
vided with Arms and Ammunition, 
would not ſubmit to the Commands of 
the Lord Lieutenant; but were reſolv'd 
to follow the Example of their Coun- 


try- men, and to ſee the King admitted 


and receiv'd, as well as proclaim'd, 
before they would ſubmit to his Autho- 
rity: Which made the Marquis of 


Or mond the leſs troubled at the Obſti- 


nacy of O Neile (though he had uſed 


Time that he ſhould ſpend in making 
himſelf ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs them 


both: For the Scots who would not 


Joyn with the Marquis, were very vi- 
gorous in proſecuting the War againſt 
O Neile, and the Jriſb of Ulſter. Theſe 
Diviſions, Factions, and Confuſions in 
Ireland, made the King the more ſol- 
licitous that his Council ſhould be una- 
nimous for his going thither, at leaſt 
that the Scots, how virulent ſoever 
againſt each other, ſhould all concur 
in their Advice, That it was not yet 
ſeaſenable for him to go for Scotland; 


which made him labour ſo much to 


bring the Hamiltonians, and thoſe who 
follow'd Mountroſe, whom he believ'd 
both to be of that Opinion, to meet 


together, and to own it jointly to the 
— in Council. | | 


hen the King found, that it was 
not poſſible to bring the Lords of the 
Scotiſh Nation together to confer upon 
the Affairs of that Kingdom, he 
thought to have drawn them ſeverally, 
that is, thoſe of the Engagement by 
themſelves, and the Marquis of Moun- 
troſe with his Friends by themſelves, 
to have given him their Advice in the 
Preſence of his Council, .that ſo, upon 
the Debate thereof between them, his 
Majeſty might the more maturely have 
determin'd what he was to do. The 


Marquis of Mountroſe expreſo'd a great 


Willingneſs to give his Majeſty Satis- 
faction, this, or any other Way; be- 
ing willing to deliver his Opinion con- 
cerning Things, or Perſons, before 
any Body, and in any Place. But the 
Lords of the Engagement poſitively re- 
fuſed to deliver their Opinion, but to 
the King himſelf, and not in the Pre- 
ſence of his Council; which, they ſaid, 
would be to tonfeſs a kind of Subordina- 


tion of the Kingdom of Scotland, which 


was independent on the Council of Eng- 
land; and Duke Hamilton told the 
Counſellor, with whom he had before 
ſo freely converſed, and who expoſtu- 
lated with him upon it, That it was 
the only Ground of the heavy Fudgment 


in Parliament againſt the Earl of Tra- 


quair, that, having been the King's 
Commiſſioner in Scotland, he gave Ac- 
count to the King of Tranſadtions, _ 
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of the Mﬀairs of that Kingdom, at the 
Council-Table in England; whereof he 
was likewiſe a Member ; ſo jealous that 
Kingdom was, and ſtill. is, of their 
native Privileges ; and therefore de- 
fired, That be might not be preſſed to do 
chat had been ſo penal to another in his 
ocon Sight. 


The King ſatisfied himſelf with hav- 


ing all their Opinions deliver'd to him- 
ſelt, ſubſcribed under all their Hands, 
which every one conſented to; though 
moſt of them would have been glad 
chat the King would have gone into 
Scotland, upon what Condelcenſiens 
ſoever ; becauſe they all believ'd his 


Preſence would eaſily turn all, and 


that they ſhould be quickly reſtored to 
their Eftates, which they cared moſt 
for: Yet no body preſumed to give 
that Advice, or ſeem'd to think it ſea- 
ſonable. So that the King reſumed 
the former Debate of going directly 
for Ireland, and Direction was given 


for providing Ships, and all other 


Things neceſſary for that Voyage. 
There remain'd only one Doubt,  whe- 
ther his Majeſty ſhould take France in 
his Way, that he might ſee his Mo- 
ther, who by Letters and Meſſages 
preſſed him very earneſtly ſo to do; 
or whether he ſhould embark in Hol- 


land directly for Ireland; which would 


be leſs Loſs of Time, ad might be 
done early in the Spring, before the 
Parliament's Fleet ſhould put out to 
Sea. 


But the Lo etters which the Lord 


Fernyn brought, and the Importunity 
he uſed, made the King begin his 
| 1 ſooner than he thought t to have 
done, that is, ſooner than he thought 
he ſhould have been able, all Provi- 
ſions being to begin to be made both 
for his Journey into France, and from 
thence into Ireland, after the Money 
was receiv*d that ſhould pay for them. 

Bur the Queen's Impatience was ſo great 
to ſee his Majeſty, that the Prince of 
Orange, and the Princeſs Royal his 


Wife, were as impatient to give her 


that Satisfaction. Though her Majeſty 
could not juſtly diſlike a any Reſolution 
the King had taken, or could imagine 
whither he ſbould go but into Ireland, 
ſhe was exceedingly diſpleas'd that any 
Reſolution at all had been taken before 
ſhe was conſulted, She was angry that 


very civil Gentleman. 


the Counſellors were choſen without 
her Directions, and looked upon all 
that had been done, as done in order 


to exclude her from meddling in the 


Affairs. 

That the Queen might receive ſome 
Content, in knowing that the King 
had begun his Journey, the Prince of 


Orange deſir'd him, Whilſt his Ser- 


vants prepar'd what was neceſſary at 
the Hague, that himſelf, and that part 
of his Train that was ready, would go to 


Breda, and ſtay there till the reſt were 


ready to come up to him; that being his 


beſt Way to Flanders, through which he 


muſt paſs into France. Breda was a 
Town of the Prince's own, where he 
had a handſome Palace and Caſtle, 


and a Place where the King might 
Hither 


have many Divertiſements. 
the Spaniſh Embaſſador le Brune; came 
to attend his Majeſty, and deliver'd 


his Maſter's Compliments to his Ma- 


jeſty, and offer*d his own Services to 
him, whilſt he ſhould remain in thoſe 
Provinces 

The King was ; receiv'd at Antwerp 
with great Magnificence : : Heenter'd 
in a very rich Coach with fix Horles, 
which the Arch-Duke ſent a Preſent to 


him when he came into the Spaniſh 


Dominions : He was treated there, at 
the Charge of the City, very ſplen- 


didly for two Days : And went then 


to Bruſſels, where he was lodged in the 


Palace, and Royally entertain'd. And 
his Majeſty ſtay'd here three or four 


Days, not being able ſuddenly to re- 


ſolve which way he ſhould paſs into 
France. But he was not troubled long 
with that Doubt; for the French 
thought to have ſurprized that Town, 


and to have caſt up their Line of Cir- 
cumvallation before any Supplies could 


be put in; but the Conde Fuenſaldagna 
found a Way to put ſeven or eight 
hundred Foot into the Town; upon 


which the French raiſed the Siege: 
And ſo the King made his Journey by 


the uſual Way; and, near Valencien- 
nes, had an ter; with the Arch- 
Duke; and, after ſome ſhort Ceremo- 
nies, continued on his Journey, and 
lodged at Cambray; where he was 
likewiſe treated by. the Conde de Gar- 


cies, who was Governor there, and a 


his Majeſty went to St, Germains, 
| where 


cleats...) at 


From thence . 
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where he met the Queen his Mother. 
After the firſt two or three Days that 
the King and Queen had been together, 


which were ſpent in Tears and La- 


mentations for the great Alteration 
that had happen'd ſince their laſt part- 
ing, the Queen begun to confer with 


the King of his Buſineſs, and what 


Courſe he meant to take; in which ſhe 
found him fo reſerv'd, as if he had no 
mind ſhe ſhould be converſant in it. 


He made no Apologies to her; which 


ſhe expected; nor any Profeſſions of 
reſigning himſelf up to her Advice. 
On the contrary, upon ſome Expoſtu- 
lations, he had told her plainly, Thet 
he would always perform his Duty to- 
wards her with great Affection and Ex- 
atineſs, but that in his Buſineſs he would 


obey bis own Reaſon and Fudgment ; and 


did as good as deſire her not to trou- 


ble herſelf in his Affairs: And finding 


her Paſſions ſtrong, he frequently re- 


tired from her with ſome Abruptneſs, 


and ſeem'd not to deſire to be ſo much 
in her Company as ſhe expected; and 


preſcrib'd ſome new Rules to be ob- 


ſerv'd in his own Retirement, which 
he had not heen accuſtom'd to. 

This kind of unexpected Behaviour 
gave the Queen much Trouble, She 


begun to think, that this Diſtance, 


which the King ſeem'd to affect, was 


more than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could with z and that there was 


ſome body elſe, who did her more 


diſſervice: Inſomuch as to the Ladies 


who were about her, whereof ſome 
were very much his Friends, ſhe ſeem'd 
to wiſh, that the Chancellor were 
come. There was a Gentleman who 
was newly come from England, and 
who came to the Hague after the Chan- 
cellor had taken his Leave of the King, 


and had been ever ſince very cloſe 


about him, being one of the Grooms 
of his Bed-Chamber, one Mr. Thomas 


Elliot, whom the King's Father had 


formerly ſent into France, at the ſame 
Time that he reſolv'd the Prince ſhould 


go for the Weſt; and for no other 


Reaſon, but that he ſhould not attend 
upon his Son. And he had given Or- 


der, That if he ſhould return out of 
France, and come into the Weſt, the 


Council ſhould not ſuffer bim to be about 
the Prince; with whom be thought he 


dad too much Credit, and would uſe. it 
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ill; and he had never ſeen the Prince 

from the Time he left Oxford till now. 
He was a bold Man, and ſpoke all 
Things confidently, and had not thar 
Reverence for the late King which he 
ought to have had; and leſs for the 


Queen; though he had great Obliga- 


tions to both; yet, being not fo great 


as he had a mind to, he look*d upon 
them as none at all, This Gentleman 
came to the King juſt as he left the 


Hague, and both as he was a new 


Comer, and as one from whom his 
Majeſty had formerly much Kindaeſs, 
was very well receiv'd; and being one 
who would receive no Injury from his 
Modeſty, made the Favour the King 


ſhew'd him as bright, and to ſhine as 
much in the Eyes of all Men as was 


poſſible. He was never from the Perſon 
of the King, and always whiſpering in 
his Ear, taking upon him to underftand 
the Senſe and Opinion of all the Loyal 
Party in England: And when he had 
a mind that the King ſhould think well, 
or ill of any Man, he told him, Wat 
be was much belov'd by, or very odious 
to all bis Party there. By theſe Infu- 
ſions, he had prevailed with him to 
look with leſs Grace upon the Earl of 
Briſtol, who came from Caen (where he 
had hitherto reſided) to kiſs his Hands, 
than his own good Nature would have 
inclined him to: And more to diſ- 
countenance the Lord Digby, and to 
tell him plainly, That he ſhould not 
ſerve him in the Place of Secretary of 
State; in which he had ſerv'd his Fa- 
ther, and from which Men have ſel- 
dom been remov'd upon the Deſcent 
of the Crown; and not to admit either 
Father or Son to be of his Council; 
which was more extraordinary. He 
told the King, It would he the moſt un- 
popular Thing he could do, and which 
would loſe him more Hearts in England 
than any other Thing, if he were thought 
to be govern'd by his Mother. And in 
a Month's Time that he had been 
about the King, he begun already to 
be look*d upon as very like to become 
the Favourite. | ; 
Whilſt all Endeavours were uſed to 
compole all ill Humours here, that 
the King might proſecute his intended 
Voyage for Ireland, there came very 
ill News from Ireland. As ſoon as the 
Marquis of Ormond was arriv'd, the 
1 Con- 
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Confederate Catholicks, who held 
their Aſſembly at Kilkenny, ſent Com- 
miſſioners to him to congratulate his 
Arrival, and to enter upon a Treaty of 
Peace, that they might all return to 
their Obedience to the King. But the 
Inconſtancy of that Nation was ſuch, 
that, notwichſtanding their Experience 
ok the Ruin they had brought upon 
themſelves by their falling from their 
former Peace, and notwithſtanding 
that themſelves had ſent to Paris to 
importune the Queen and the Prince 


to ſend the Marquis of Ormond back to 


them, with all Promiſes and Proteſta- 
tions that they would not inſiſt upon 
any unreaſonable Conceſſions; now he 
was come upon their Invitation to them, 
they made new Demands in point of 
Religion, and inliſted upon other 
Things, which if he ſhould conſent to, 
wos have irreconciled all the Eng- 
lifb, who were under the Lord Jacbi- 
chiquin, upon whom his principal Con- 
fidence was placed: By this Means ſo 
much Time was ſpent, that the Win- 
ter paſſed without any Agreement 3 
whereby they might have advanc'd 
againſt the Parliament Forces, which 
were then weak, and in want of all 
manner of Supplies, whilſt the Di- 
ſtractions continu'd in England between 
the Parliament and the Army, the Di- 
viſions in the Army, and the Proſecu— 
tion of the King; during which the 
Governors there had Work enough to 
look to themſelves; and left Ireland 
to provide for itſelf : And if that un- 
fortunate People would have made uſe 
of the Advantages that were offer'd, 


that Kingdom might indeed have Laos | 


entirely reduced to the King's Obedi. 
ence. 

That the Lord Lieutenant might 
even compel them to preſerve them- 
ſelves, he went himſelf to Kilkenny, 
wins the Council fate, about Chriſt- 


mas, after three Months had been 


ſpent from his Arrival, that no more 
Time might be lolt in their Commiſ- 
| fioners coming and going, and that 
the Spring might not be loſt as well 
as the Winter. . And at laſt a Peace 


was made and concluded ; by which, 

againſt ſuch a Day, the C onfederate 
Catholicks oblig'd themſelves, To bring 
into the Field a Body of Horſe and Foot, 
with all Proviſions for the Field, which 
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ſhould be at the Diſpoſal of the Lord 


Lieutenant, and to march as he ſhould 
appoint, The Treaty had been drawn 
out into the more Length, in hope to 


have brought the whale Nation to the 


And the 


{ame Agreement. general 


» . Aſſembly, to which they all pretended 


to ſubmit, and from which all had-re- 
ceiv*d their Commiſſions, as hath been 
ſaid, ſent to Owen O Neile, who re- 


main'd in Uſter with his Army, and 


came not himſelf to Kilkenny, as he 
had promis'd to have done, upon Pre- 


tence of his Indiſpoſition of Health. 


He profeſs'd, io ſubmit to whatſoever 
the general Aſſembly ſhould determine: 
but when they ſent the Articles to 


which they had agreed, to be ſign'd 


by him, he took Teveral Exceptions, 


eſpecially in Matters of Religion; 


which he thought was not enough pro- 
vided for; and in the end, poſitively 
declar*d, that he would not ſubmit, or 
be bound by them : And at the ſame 
Time he ſent to the Marquis of Or- 
mona, That he. would treat with him 
apart, and not concern himſelf in what 
the Aſſembly reſolu*d upon. 


There was nothing of Religion in 


this Contention; which proceeded irom 


the Animoſity benen the two Gene- 
rals, O Neile and Preſton, and the 
bitter Faction between the old Irish 
and the other, who were as much 
hated by the old, as the Engliſh were; 
and laſtly, from the Ambition of 
O Neile; who expected ſome Conceſ- 


ſions to be made to him in his own 


Particular, which would very much 


have offended and incenſed the other 


Party, if they had been granted to 


him: So the Aſſembly was well pleaſed 
to leave him out, and concluded the 


Peace without him. 
Hereupon the Lord Lieutenant a 


all poſſible Endeavours that the Army 


mtght be form'd, and ready to march 
in the Beginning of the Spring. And 


though there was not an Appearance 


anſwerable to their Promiſe, yet their 


Troops ſeem'd ſo good, and were ſo 


numerous, that he thought fit to march 
towards Dublin; and, in the Way, to 
take all Caſtles and Garriſons, which 
were poſſeſs'd by the Parliament; in 


which they had very good Succeſs. 


For many of the Parliament Soldiers 
having ſerv'd the King, they took the 
6 | firſt 
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firſt Opportunity, upon the Marquis 
of Ormond's Approach within any Di- 


ſtance, to come to him; and by that 


Means ſeveral Perſons ſurrender'd like- 
wiſe to him. Colonel Mont, who had 
formerly ſerv*d the King, and remain'd 
for the Space of three or four Years, 
Priſoner in the Tower, had been at laſt 
prevailed with by the Lord Liſe to 
ſerve the Parliament againſt the Iriſb; 
pleaſing himſelf with an Opinion that 


he did not thereby ſerve againſt the 
He was at this Time Governor 


King. 
of Dundalk, a Garriſon about thirty 
Miles from Dublin; which was no 
ſooner ſummon'd (Tredagh, and thoſe 
at a nearer Diſtance being taken) but 
he was compell'd by his own Soldiers 
to deliver it; and if the Officer who 
commanded the Party which ſummon'd 
him, had not been his Friend, and 
thereby hoped to have reduced him to 
the King's Service, his Soldiers would 
have thrown him over the Walls, and 
made their own Conditions afterwards 
and moſt of that Garriſon betook them- 
. - ſelves to the King's Service. | 
Upon all theie Encouragements, be- 
fore the Troops were come up to make 
the Army as numerous as it might have 
been, the Marquis was perſwaded to 
block up Dublin at a very little Di- 
ſtance; having good reaſon to hope, 


from the ſmallneſs of the Garriſon, 


and a Party of well affected People 
within the Town, that it would in a 
ſhort Time have been given up to him. 
In the mean Time, he uſed all the 
Means he could to haften the 7rif 
Troops, ſome whereof were upon their 


March, and others not yet raiſed, to 


come up to the Army. By all their 
Letters from London (with which, by 
the Way of Dublin, and the Ports of 
Munſter, there was good Intelligence) 
they underſtood, that there were fif- 
teen hundred, or two thouſand Men 
ſhipp'd for Ireland: And the Wind 
having been for ſome Time againſt 
their coming for Dublin, there was an 
Apprehenſion that they might be gone 
for Munſter : Whereupon the Lord 
Inchiquin, who was not confident of 
all his Gatriſons there, very unhappily 
departed with ſome Troops of Horſe 
to look after his Province; there being 


then no Cauſe to apprehend any Sally, 


out of Dublin, where they were not in 
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a Condition to look out of their own 
Walls. Bat he was not gone above 
two Days, when the Wind coming 
fair, the Ships expected, came into the 
Port of Dublin; and landed a greater 
Number of Soldiers, eſpecially of 
Horle, than was reported ; and 
brought the News that Cromwell him- 
ſelf was made Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and intended to be ſhortly there with 
a very great Supply of Horſe and Foot. 
This Fleet that was already come, had 
brought Arms, and Clothes, and Mo- 
ney, and Victuals; which much exalt- 
ed the Garriſon and the City; which 
preſently turn*d out of the Town ſome 
of thoſe who were ſuſpected to wiſh 
well to the Marquis of Ormond, and 
impriſon'd others. The ſecond Day 
after the Arrival of the Succours, 
Jones, who had been a Lawyer, and 
was then Governor of Dublin, at Noon- 


day, march'd out of the City, with a 


Body of three thouſand Foot, and 
three or four Troops of Horſe, and 
fell upon that Quarter which was next 
the Town; where they found ſo little 
Reſiſtance, that they adventur'd upon 


the next; and in ſhort ſo diſorder'd 


the whole Army, that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant after he had, in the Head of 
ſome Officers whom he drew together, 


charg'd the Enemy, with the Los 


of many of thoſe who follow'd him, 
was at laſt compelPd to draw off the 


whole Army, which was ſo diſcom- 


fited, that he did not think fit to re- 
turn them again to their Poſt, till 
both the Troops which he had were 
refreſh*'d, and compoſed, and their 
Numbers encreaſed by the Levies 
which ought to have been made be- 
fore, and which were now in a good 
Forwardneſs. . © THE 

It may be remember'd, that the ge- 


neral Inſurrections in the laſt Year, 


the Revolt of the Navy, and the Inva- 
ſion of the Scots, encouraged and 
drawn in by the Preſbyterian Party, 
had ſo diſturb'd and obſtructed the 
Councils both in the Parliament, and 
in the Army, that nothing had been 


done in all that Year towards the Re- 


lief of Ireland, except the ſending over 
the Lord Liſe as Lieutenant, with a 


Commiſſion that was determin'd at the 


End of ſo many Months, and which 
had given ſo little Relief to the Eng- 
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liſh, that it only diſcover'd more their 
Weakneſs, and Animoſity towards 
each other, than obſtructed the 1ri/þ 
in making their Progreſs in all the 
Parts of the Kingdom; and the more 


confirm'd the Lord Inchiquin, to 


purſue his Reſolutions of ſerving the 
King, and receiving the Marquis of 
Ormond, how meanly ſoever attended, 
and to unite with the Jriſb; the per- 
fecting of which Conjunction, with ſo 
general a Succeſs, brought ſo great 
Reproach upon the Parliament, with Re- 
ference to the Loſs of Ireland, that the 


Noiſe thereof was very great: So that 


Croxrwell thought it high Time, in his 
own Perſon, to appear upon a Stage 
of ſo great Action. There had been 
always Men enough to be ſpar'd out of 
the Army to have been ſent upon that 
Expedition, when the other Difficul- 
ties were at higheſt ; but the conduct- 
ing it then was of that Importance, 
that it was, upon the Matter, to de- 


termine which Power ſhould be ſupe- 


rior, the Preſbyterian or the Indepen- 


dent. And therefore the one had ſet. 


up and deſign'd Waller for that Com- 
mand; and Cromwell, againſt him and 
that Party, had inſiſted, that it ſhould 
be given to Lambert, the ſecond Man 


of the Army, who was known to have 


as great a Deteſtation of the Preſbyte- 
rian Power, as he had of the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown: And the Conteſts 
between the two Factions, which of 


theſe ſhould be ſent, had ſpent a great 


Part of the laſt Year, and of their 
Winter Counſels. But now, when all 
the Domeſtick Differences were com- 
pos'd by their Succeſſes in the Field, 
and the bloody Proſecution of their 
civil Counſels, ſo that there could be 
little done to the Diſturbance of the 
Peace of England, and when Waller*s 
Friends were ſo ſuppreſs'd, that he was no 
more thought of, Cromwell began to 
think the committing the whole Govern- 
ment of Ireland, with ſuch an Army 


as was neceſſary to be ſent thither, was 


too great a Truſt even for his beloved 
Lambert himſelf, and was to leſſen his 
own Power and Authority, both in the 
Army which was commanded by Fair- 
fax, and in the other, that, being in 
Ireland, would, upon any Occaſion, 
have great Influence upon the Affairs 
of England. And therefore, whilſt 
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there appear'd no other Obſtructions 
in the Relief of Ireland (which was e- 


very Day loudly call'd for) than the 


determining who ſhould take that 
Charge, ſome of his Friends, who 
were always ready upon ſuch Occa- 


ſions, on a ſudden propos'd Cromevell 


himſelf the Lieutenant General, to 
conduct that Expedition. | 
Cromwell himſelf was always abſent 
when ſuch Overtures were to be made; 
and whoever had propes'd Lambert, 
had propos'd it as a Thing moſt agree- 
able to CromwelPs Deſire; and there- 
fore when they heard Cromwell himſelf 
propoſed for the Service, and by thoſe 
who they were ſure intended him no 
Affront, they immediately acquieſced 


in the Propoſition, and look'd upon 


the Change as a good Expedient: On 


the other Side, the Preſbyterian Ty | 


was no leſs affected, and conclude! 
that it was only a Trick to defer the 
Service, and that he never did intend 
to go thither in Perſon 3 or that if he 


did, his Abſence from England would 


give them all the Advantages they 


could wiſh, and that they ſhould then 
recover entirely their General Fairfax 
to their Party; who was already much 
broken in Spirit upon the Concurrence 


he had been drawn to, and declar'd 


ſome Bitrerneſs againſt the Perſons who 


had led him to it. And ſo in a Mo- 


ment both Parties were agreed, and 
Oliver. Cromwell elected and declar'd 
to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
as ample and independent a Commiſ- 
ſion, as could be prepared. 

Cromwell, how little ſurprized ſoe- 
ver with this Deſignation, appear'd the 
next Day in the Houſe full of Confu- 


ſion, and Irreſolution; which the na- 


tural Temper, and Compoſure of his 


Underſtanding could hardly avoid, 


when he leaſt deſir'd it; and therefore, 


when it was now to his Purpoſe, he 


could act it to the life. And after 


much Heſitation, and many Expreſſions 
of his own Unworthineſs, and Diſability 
to ſupport ſo great a Charge, and of the 
entire Reſignation of himſelf to their 


Commands, and abſolute Dependence upon 


God's Providence and Bleſſmg, from 


whom be had receiv'd many Inſtances of 


his Favour, he ſubmitted to their good. 


Will and Pleaſure ; and defir'd them, 


That no more Time might be loſt in the 


Prepa- 
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Preparations which were to be made for 


fo great a Work; for he did confeſs that 
Kingdom to be reduced to ſo great 
Streights, that he was willing to engage 
Bis own- Perſon in this Expedition, for 


the Difficulties which appear'd in it; 
and more out of Hope, with the Hazard 
of his Life, to give ſome Obſtructions to 
the Succceſſes which the Rebels were at 


preſent exalted with (for ſo he call'd 


the Marquis of Ormond, and all who 


Joyn'd with him) that ſo the Common- 


Wealth might retain fti!l ſome Footing in 


that Kingdom, till they might be able to 


ſend freſh Supplies, than out of any Ex- 
pedtation, that, with the Strength be 
carried, he ſhould be able, in any ſignal 
Degree, to prevail over them. 

It was an incredible Expedition that 
he uſed from this Minute after his aſ- 


ſuming that Charge, in the raiſing of 
Money, providing of Shipping, and 


drawing of Forces together, for this 


Enterprize. Before he could be ready 
himſelf to march, he ſent three thou- 


ſand Foot and Horſe to Milford Haven, 
to be tranſported, as ſoon as they ar- 


riv'd there, to Dublin; all Things be- 


ing ready there for their Tranſporta- 
tion; which Troops, by the contrary 


Winds, were conſtrain'd to remain 


there for many Days. And that cauſed 
the Report in Ireland, by the Intelli- 
gence from London, that Cromwell in- 


' tended to make a Deſcent in Munſter ; 


which unhappily divided the Lord Ju- 


chiquin, and a good Body of his Men 


from the Lord Lieutenant, as hath 
been ſaid, when he march'd towards 


Dublin. Nor did the Marquis of Or- 


mond in truth at that Time intend to 


have march'd thither with that Expe- 
dition, untill his Army ſhould be 


grown more numerous, and more ac- 


cuſtomed to Diſcipline; but the won 


derful Succeſſes of thoſe Troops which 
were ſent before, in the taking of 


| Trim, Dundalk, and all the out Garri- 
ſons, and the Invitation and Intelli- 


gence he had from within Dublin, 
made him unwilling to loſe any more 
Time, ſince he was ſure that the Croſ- 


neſs of the Wind only hinder'd the 


Arrival of thoſe Supplies, which were 
deſign'd thither out of England : And 
the Arrival of thoſe Supplies, the very 
Day before his coming before Dublin, 


enabled the Governor thereof to make 
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that Sally which is mention'd before , 
and had that Succeſs which is men. 
nod. . —_ 

The Marquis of Ormond, at that 
Time, drew off his whole Army from 
Dublin to Tredagh, where he meant to 


remain till he could put it into ſuch a 


Poſture, that he might proſecute his 
farther Deſign, And a full Account 
of all theſe Particulars met Cromwell at 
his Arrival at Milford Haven, when he 
rather expected to hear of the Loſs of 
Dublin, and was in great Perplexity 
to reſolve what he was then to do. 
But all thoſe Clouds being diſperſed, 
upon the News of the great Succeſs his 
Party had that he had ſent before, he 
deferr'd not to embark his whole Ar- 


my, and, with a very proſperous 


Wind, arriv*d at Dublin within two or 
three Days after the Marquis of Ormond 


had retired from thence ; where he 


was receiv'd with wonderful Acclama- 
tion; which did not retard him from 
purſuing his active Reſolutions, to im- 


prove thoſe Advantages had already 
hefallen him. And the Marquis of 


Ormond was no ſooner advertiſed of 


his Arrival, than he concluded to 
change his former Reſolution, and to 


draw his Army to a greater Diſtance, 
till thoſe Parties which were marching 
towards him from the ſeveral Quarters 
of the Kingdom, might come up to 


him; and in the mean while' ty pur 


Tredagh into ſo good a Poſtnre, as 
might entertain the Enemy, till he 
might be able to reheve them. And 


ſo he put into that Place, which was 


looked upon, beſides the Strength of 
the Situation, to be in a good Degree 
fortified, the Flower of the Army, 
both. of Soldiers and Officers, moſt of 
them Engliſh, to the Nurnber of three 
thouſand Foot, and two or three good 
Troops of Horſe, provided with all 


Things; and committed the Charge 
and Command thereof to Sir Arthur 


Afton, who hath been often mention'd 
before, and was an Officer of great 
Name and Experience, and who at 
that Time made little doubt of defend- 
ing it againſt all the Power of Crom- 


cell, for at leaſt a Month's Time. 
And the Marquis of Ormond made leſs 


doubt, in much leſs Time to relieve 


and ſuccour it with his Army; and ſo 
retired to thoſe Parts where he had ap- 


pointed 


pointed a Rendezvous for his new Le- 
vies. „ 
This News coming to St. Germain's, 
broke all their Meaſures, at leaſt as to 


the Expedition: The Reſolution con- 


tinued for Ireland; but it was thought 
fit that they ſhould expect another Ac- 
count from thence, before the King 


begun his Journey; nor did it ſeem 


counſellable that his Majeſty ſnould 
venture to Sea whilſt the Parliament 


Fleet commanded the Ocean, and 


were then about the Coaſt of Ireland; 
but that he ſhould expect the Autumn, 


when the Seaſon of the Year would 


call home, or diſperſe the Ships. 


*. 


where to ſtay ſo long was the Queſtion ; 
for it was now the Month of Auguſt, 
and as the King had receiv*d no kind 
of Civility ffom France, ſince his laſt 
coming, ſo it was notorious enough 


that his Abſence was impatiently deſfir'd 
Queen, who 


found herſelf diſappointed of that Do- 


that Courtz and the 


minion which ſhe had expected, re- 


ſolv'd to merit from the Cardinal, by 
freeing him from a Gueſt that was ſo 


unwelcome to them, though he had 
not been in any degree chargeable to 
them; and ſo was not at all ſollicitous 
for his longer Stay. So his Majeſty 
conſider'd how he ſhould make his De- 
parture; and, upon looking round, 


he reſolv'd, that he would make his 


48 through Normandy, and em- 
ark himſelf for his Iſland of Fer/ey 
which ſtill continued under his Obedi- 
ence, and under the Government of 
Sir George Carteret, who had in truth 
the Power over the Place, though he 


was but the Lieutenant of the Lord 


Jermyn; who, in thoſe Streights the 
King was in, and the great Plenty he 
himſelf enjoyed, was wonderfully jea- 
{ous that the King's being there would 


leſſen ſome of the Profit, which he 


challenged from thence ; and there- 


fore, when it was found, in order to 


the King's Support, whilſt he ſhould 
ſtay there, neceſſary to ſell ſome of the 
King's Demeſnes in that Iſland, the 


yearly Rent whereof uſed to be re- 


ceiv'd by that Lord towards the Diſ- 
charge of the Garriſon there, he inſiſt- 


ed, with all poſſible Importunity, That 


ſome of the Money which ſhould be raiſed 


pon that Sale, ſhould be paid to him, 


becauſe his 


Receipt, for the Time to come, 


But 


would not remain ſo great as it had been 
formerly: And though this Demand 
appear'd ſo unjuſt, and unreaſonable; 
that the Council could not admit it, 
yet he did prevail with the King in 


private, to give him ſuch a Note under 


his Hand, as enabled him to receive a 


good Sum of Money, after the Return 


of his Majeſty into England, upon that 
Conſideration. This Reſolution being 


taken for Ferſey, the King ſent to the 


Prince of Orange, That he would cauſe 
to Ships of War to ride in the Road 
before St. Maloes (which they might 
do without Notice) and that he might- 


have a Warrant remain in his Hands, 


by which the Ships might attend his Ma- 


Jjeſty, when he ſhould require them ; 


which they might do in very few 
Hours; and in theſe he meant to tranſ- 
port himſelf, as ſoon as it Could be 
ſeaſonable, into Ireland. Theſe Ships 


* 


did wait his Pleaſure there accordingly. 


France had too good an Excuſe at 
this Time for not giving the King any 


Aſſiſtance in Money, which he might 


expect, and did abundantly want, by 
the ill Condition their own Affairs 
were in. Though the Sedition which 


ter, was at preſent ſo much appeaſed 
by the Courage, and Conduct of the 


Prince of Condè (who brought the Ar- 
my which he commanded in Flanders, - 


with ſo. great Expedition before Paris, 
that the City yielded to Reaſon) ſo that 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the Queen 


his Mother, and the whole Court, 
were at this preſent there; yet the 


Wound vas far from being cloſed up. 


The Town continued till in ill Hu- 


mour ; more of the great Men adher'd 


to them than had done before; the 
Animoſities againſt the Cardinal in- 


creaſed, and, which made thoſe Ani- 
moſities the more terrible, the Prince 


of Conde, who ſurely had merited very 
much, either unſatisfied, or not to be 


ſatisfied, broke his Friendſhip with the 
Cardinal, and ſpoke with much Bitter- 
neſs againſt him : So that the Court 
was far from being in that Tranquility, 
as to concern itlelf much for =_ 
Charles, if it had been otherwiſe we 
inclined to it, 
All Things ſtanding thus, 
middle of September, the King leit St. 
Cermain's, and begun his Journey to- 
6 X | 


had been raiſed in Paris the laſt Win- 


owt the 


wards, | 
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wards Ferſey; and the Queen, the next 
Day, remov'd from thence to Paris to 
the Louure. r 
No whilſt the King was at 7er/eys 
Prince Rupert came upon the Coaſt of 


Spain witk the Fleet he had brought 


from Ireland, and Tent a Letter on ſhore 


directed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who with the Lord Cortington 
were there. Ambaſſadors from King 


Charles, which" the Officer of the Blace 
took care was deliver'd to him: The 


Letter contained in Subſtance, That be 


bad brought away all the Fieet from 
Ireland, and that having received Aſ- 


ſurances from Portugal, bat be ſpould 


welcome there, he was reſolved to go 
for Liſbon. y and defired bim to procure 
Orders from the Court, that be might 


ind a good Reception in all the Ports f 


Spain his Occaſions brought him 10. 
The Embaſſadors immediately ſent for 
an Audience to Don Lewis de Haro, 
who received them with open Arms, 
and a kinder Countenance than he had 
done before. A Fleet of the King of 
Englands on the Coaſt of Spain, un- 
der the Command of a Prince of the 


Blood, at à Time. when they expected 


the Galeons, put them in ſuch a Ter. 
ror., that all the Embaſſadors aſk'd 


was granted, and Orders immediately 


diſpatch'd to all the Sea- ports to uſe 
the Enpl;/þ Fleet with the utmoſt Civir 
lity, and ſupply them with Proviſions, 
ſo that the Ambaffadors could not but 
be ſurpriz'd- at this unexpected Turn 

e © Pinot f/f 5; 
But this Kindneſs was ſoon over, for 
four or five Sbips of the Prince's Squa- 
dron being driven on the Rocks at Car- 
thagena, the People of the Country 
made Seizure both of Ships and Men, 
which ; obliged our Ambaſſadors to 
make Remonſtrances of this Injury to 
the Court of Spain, deſiring that both 
might be releaſed; which with much 
difficulty at laſt was order'd to be done. 


But as this Order was but faintly 


given, ſo it was more -flowly executed, 


and a very ſtrong Fleet appearing on 


the Coaſt of St. Andero, in behalf of 
the Parliament, the Spanzards were a- 
gain alarm'd. The Commander of this 


Fleet wrote a Letter to the King of 


Spain, wherein he required him not 10 
give Protection io Prince Rupert's Sgua- 
aron, or any other Perſon that ſhould be 


The Hiftory of the Rebellin 
in Oppoſition io the Commonwealth of 
England 3 the Commonwealth knowing | 
_ how 4o right themſelves. in caſe of ſuch 


Diſconrteſy. ; 


This imperious Style ſo wrought up- 


on the Spaniard, that the Ambaſſadors 
could procure no Satisfaction for the 


Affair of Caribagena, whilſt the Parlia- 


ment - Fleet was ſhewn. all Marks of 


Eſteem, the King himſelf ſending the 


Commander a Ring of 1500 J. Value. 
In this Triumph he ſail'd from thence, 


denouncing War againſt Portugal, if 


Prince Rupert's Fleet was not directly 
deliver'd up to him. | 5 

The Portugueſe did not know what 
to do in this Dilemma; they had aſ- 
ſured Prince Rupert of their. Prote- 
ctionz and they were as unwilling to 
offend the Commonwealth, knowing 
that a valuable Branch of their Trade 
depended on the Engliſh : However 


after maturely weighing the Thing in 


Council, it was agreed that Prinoe Ru- 
pert ſhould depart, being firſt ſupplied 
with whatever he wanted, and faith- 
fully aſſured, that the Parliament Fleet 
ſhould not follow him in two Tides; 


which he accordingly did, and chere- 


by got clear of his Adverſary. This 


Diſappointment ſo irritated the Com- 
mon wealth, that they immediately pro- 


claimed War againſt Portugal, and the 
Portugueſe! afterwards made it up with 


Cromtvell upon very hard ne 
4 could 


Before the Marquis of Ormon 


draw his Army together, Cromivell had 


peſieged Tredapbss and making an At- 


tack; was beat ff by the Garriſong but 


making another Aſſualt next Day, the 


Soldiers, upon; a general Offer of Quar- 
ter, threw down their Arms ſo that 
the Enemy enter'd without Reſiſtance, 


and put every one, Governor, Officer 3 


and Soldier, to the Sword; nay, ſo 
inhuman were they as to take People 
out of Places they had concealed them- 
ſelves in four or five Days after this 


Action, and murder'd them in cool 
Blood. 0 91 2 304 n 
Cromwell making himſelf terrible by 


this Barbarity, march'd into Munſter 


againſt the Lord Inchiquin ; Here he 


the Garriſon of Co#k baſely ſurrender'd 


that City into his Hands, by which, 


and the Terror the Inhabitants receiv'd 


at the Action at Tredagh, the whole 


Province 
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in the Reign of King CHARLES I. | 3 


Province of Munſter fell into his Hands. 
The News of this made the King en- 
tirely give over all Thoughts of going 
to Ireland. I 8 

The Marquis of Argyle had the 
ſole Power in Scotland, yet he could 
not extinguiſh the impatient Deſign 
of that Nation to have the King 
come to them; he was aſſured how the 
Affe ctions of the People ſtood, and on 
what ſlippery Ground he himſelf was, 
provided he had no other Force than 
that of the Kingdom to aſſiſt him. 
The Marquis at laſt thought it ad- 
viſable to invite the King to Scotland, 
(who by this Time he believed was 
tired of Ferſey) believing that Crom- 


well would not moleſt him there, pro- 
vided the King would oblige himſelf 


to ſubmit to the Covenant, and all thoſe 
other Obligations which were at that 
Time eſtabliſned. Accordingly a Gen- 
tleman was ſent with Letters into. Fer- 
fey, to invite his Majeſty again to come 
come into his Kingdom of Scotland, 
not without a rude Inſinuation, that it 
vwas the laſt Invitation he ſhould receive. 
The Scotiſßhb Lords who were in Hol- 


land were glad of this, believing that 


if the King were there, they ſhould 
eaſily ind the Way home again. And 
therefore they prevailed with the Prince 
of Orange to write very earneſtly to the 
King 


this Opportunity of improving bis Con 


dition. No body preſumed to adviſe 


him to ſubmit to all that was propoſed; 


yet-it s evident that if he did not ſub- - 


mit to all, he could have the Benefit of 
none, but that he ſhould make ſuch an 
Anſwer as might engage the Scots in a 
Treaty for the King's better Information, 
and Satisfaction in ſame Particulars ; 
which being done, be . ſhould imply @ 
_ Purpoſe to tranſpoſe to tranſport his 
Perſon thither. . 471] 
The Spring was now coming on, and 

though Fer/ey was a convenient Place 
to retire to, in order to conſider what 
was next to be done, yet it was not a 
Place to reſide in, nor would be long- 
er ſafe, than whilſt the Parliament had 
ſo much elſe to do, that it could not 
ſpare wherewith to. reduce it. The 
Deſign for Ireland was at an end, and 
the Deſpair of being welcome iii any 


other Place, compell'd the King to 


„and to recommend it to the 
Queen, That the. King would not loſe 


think better of Scotland : And ſo, ac- 


cording to the Advice he had receiv'd, 


he return'd an Anſwer to the Meſſage 
from Scotland, That there were many 
Particulars contain*d in the Propoſitions 
which he did not underſtand, and which 
it was meceſſary for him to be adviſed in; 
and in order thereunto, and that be 
might be well inform'd and inſtructed in 
what ſo nearly concern*d him, he reſolv'd, 
by ſuch à Time, which <vas ſet down, 
to find himſelf in Holland; «ohere he 
Aarfired to meet ſuch Perſons as his King- 
dom of Scotland would ſend to him, and 
1% confer, and treat, and agree with 
thoſe upon all Things that might give 
his Subjetts of that Kingdom Satisfac- 
tion; which his Majeſty did very much 


deſire to do, And accordingly his Ma- 
jeſty proceeded through Flanders to 


Breda, where he met the Commiſſioners 
from Scotlaud, and then reſolv'd to 
1mbark himſelf in Holland, upon a 


Fleet which tke Prince of Orange pro- 


vided for him; and ſo with all the 
Scotiſb, and very few Engliſh Servants, 
to ſet Sail for Scotland. ? | 
There fell out at this Time, and be- 
fore the King left Holland, an Acci- 
dent of ſuch a prodigious nature, that, 
if Providence had not, for the Re- 
proach of Scotland, determin'd that 
the King ſhould once more make Ex- 


periment of the Courage and Fidelity 


of that Nation, could not but have 
diverted his Majeſty from that Nor- 
thern Expedition; which, how unſe- 
cure ſoever it appear*d to be for the 


King, was predeſtinated for a greater 


Chaſtiſement and Mortification of that 
People, as it ſhortly after prov'd to be. 
When the King had left Holland, the 


Summer before, and intended only to 
make France his Way to Jreland, he 


had given his Commiſſion to the Mar- 
quis of Mountroſe, to gather ſuch a 


Force together, as-by the Help of the 


Northern Princes he might be enabled 
to do. Upon which the Marquis, who 
was naturally full of great Thoughts, - 
and confident of Succeſs, fent ſeveral 
Officers who had ſerv'd in Germany, 
and promiſed very much, to draw ſuch 
Troops together as they ſhould be en- 
abled to do, and himſelf, with a great 
Train of Officers and Servants, went 
for Hamburgb, which he appointed for 
the Rendezvous of all his T wenn, 8nd. 
| | | rom 


$44 |: The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
before the Winter Seaſon ſhould be 


from whence he could in the mean 
Time viſit ſuch Courts of the Neigh- 
bour Princes and States, as he ſhould 
be encouraged to do; and keep ſuch In- 
telligence with his Friends in Scotland, 
as ſhould provide for his Reception, 
eſides the Hopes and Encourage- 
ment he had receiv'd from the Embaſ- 
ſador Wolfelte, to expect good Supplies 
in Denmark, there were many Officers 


of good Name and Account in Sweden, 
of the Scoriſh Nation, who were grown 


rich, and liv'd in Plenty in that King- 
dom. With the principal of them the 
Marquis had held Correſpondence ; 
who undertook, as well for others as 


for themſelves, That if the Marquis 


engaged himſelf in the King*s Service in 
the Kingdom of Scotland, they would 


give him notable Aſſiſtance in Money, 
Arms, and Men. In a Word, he ſent, 


or went in Perſon, to both thoſe King- 
doms; where he found the Perfor- 
mance very diſproportionable to their 
Promiſes. Queen Chriſtina had re- 


Ceiv'd an Agent from England: with 


wonderful Civility and Grace, and ex- 
preſs'd a great Eſteem of the Perſon 
of Cromwell, as a Man of glorious At- 
chievements; and before ſhe reſign'd 
the Crown, which ſhe in few Nears 
after did, ſhe engaged it im a faſt Alli- 
ance with the new Common-wealth, 
and diſpoſed her Succeſſor to look 
upon it as a neceſſary Support to his 
Crown, In Denmark, the Marquis 
found good Wiſhes enough, a hearty 
Deteſtation of all the Villanies which 
had been acted in England, and as 


hearty Wiſhes for the Advancement 


and Proſperity of the King's Affairs; 


but the Kingdom itſelf was very poor, 


and full of Diſcontent, the King not 
ſo much eſteem'd, becauſe not ſo much 
fear'd, as his Father had been, and he 
had been compell'd to make many 
unreaſonable Conceſſions to Holland, 


that he might have Aſſiſtance from 


them, to protect him from thoſe Aſ- 
ſaults and Invaſions which were threat- 
en'd from Sweden. So that the Mar- 
quis was oblig'd to return to Hamburg, 
. with very ſmall Supplies, from either, 
or both thoſe Kingdoms : And there 
he received no better Account from 
thoſe Officers who had been ſent into 
Germany. His Deſign had always been 
to land in the Highlands of Scotland, 


over, both for the Safety, of his Em- 
barkation, and that he might have 
Time to draw thoſe People together, 
who he knew, would be willing to re- 


pair to him, before it ſhould be known 


at Edinburgb that he was landed in the 
Kingdom. He had, by frequent Meſ. 
ſages,” kept a conſtant Correſpondence 
with thoſe principal Heads of the 
Clans who were moſt powerful in the 
Highlands, and were of known, or 
unſuſpected Affection to the King, 
and advertiſed them of all his Motions 
and Deſigns. And 
thoſe of the Low-lands of all his Re- 
ſolutions; who had promiſed, upon 
the firſt Notice of his Arrival, to re- 
ſcrt, with all their Friends and Fol-“ 
lowers to him. | 
Whether theſe Men did really be- 


lieve, that their own Strength would 


be ſufficient to ſubdue their Enemies, 
who were grown generally odious, or 
thought the bringing over Troops of 
Foreigners would leſſen the Number 
and Affections of the Natives, they 


did write very earneſtly to the Mar- 


quis, To haſten bis coming over with 
Officers, Arms, and "Ammunition, for 


which he ſhould find Hands enough ; and 
gave him notice, That the Committee 
of Eftates at Edenborough had ſent a- 


gain to the King to come over to them ; 


and that the People were ſo impatient 
for his Preſence, that Argyle was com- 
pell'd to conſent to the Invitation. There- 
fore upon the whole, and concluding 


that all his Hopes from Germany, and 
thoſe Northern Princes would not in- 
creaſe the Strength he had already, he 
cauſed, in the Depth of Winter, thoſe 
Soldiers he had drawn together, which 
did not amount to above five hundred, 


to be embarked, and ſent Officers with 
them, who knew the Country, with 


Directions that they ſhould land in 


ſuch a Place in the Highlands, and re- 


main there, as they might well do, till 


he came to them, or ſent them Orders. 
And then in another Veſſel mann'd 


by People well known to him, and 
commanded by a Captain very faithful 
to the King, and who was well acquaint- 
ed with that Coaſt, he embarked him- 
ſelf and near one hundred Officers, and 
landed in another Creek, not far from 
the other Place, whither his Soldiers 

| were 
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man of Quality, with whoth "ke Hall 1 


and the other Party were ſet fafely 
on Shore in the Places they defign'd'; 


from whence the Marquis Vethifelf with 


ſome , Servants and Officers, repair d 
preſently to the Houſe of 4 Gentle- 


| correſponded, who expected him; 


whotn” he was well receivel ,; > and 


. thought bimſelf to be in Security mM” 


were, and where he thous 


he might put his Affairs in Tone © Mi = 


thod : And therefore order'd his other 
ſmall Troops, to contain themfelves in 
thofe. uncouth Quarters, 1 in which _ 
Js they, we 
nor. ike to be "wh 
Alter. he Bad N 54 there 
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dut the Inberventien of any notable 


Circurnſtances to interrupt it, we will 
rather continue the Relation of it in 


8. this Place, than defer it to be reſum'd 


in the proper Seaſon; which quickly 
enſued in che Beginning of the next 


ear. 


we.” 
4 5 — 5 


The Alarm of Minwiſe 8 being ; 


landed ſtartled the Parliament which 
were then ſitting, and gave them no 
* to think of an thing elſe than 
of ſending Forces to inder the Re- 
courſe 015 others to join with him. 
They immediately ſent Colonel Srrag- 
ba” with à choice Party 
Horſe they had, to ak all poffible 


Haſte towards him, and to prevent the 
Inſurrectiens, Which they fear d would 
be in ſeveral Parts of the High- lands. 


And, within few Days . David 
ey followed with enger Party 

ot Hoſe and Foot. The'Encoutage- 
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ſite Promiſesd er fiay'd at home tb 
the Eyent of che firit Encount 


ter. The Marquis wis' wihout any 


Body bf Horle to diſcover che date 


of al. Eneinyg but def 


they, neceſſary Intelligence from the As. 
jc With 


ction of the P z Weh he believ'd 


to be the fathe- it Was wien he leſt 


them. But they were much de 

rated the T. _ of Argyle, and his 
having eduſeQ'very" many 
barou Wy og withoat any Fortin 
of Law. or Juſticè, "he zen men fn 


of the beſt 


uis of Montroſt receiv'd 


Quitters ih Which he wab, 
. prevail'd With Fim ro march\with'theſe 
few 7008s, more into the Eand. Ant 
© him from 
alf Quarters, * chcügh il] urm'd, and 


pretended to 


to de bak | 


& Arme with” Modfpuſe,/Onbtwithfiand- | 


all ARS Pardon, Ant Indemm- 


„Had f6' broken their Bekrts, that 


were t de Alb Offices thr 
+ ho ro ee oblige hirn. 80 


that Strbg han Was withitt' a ſmall Di. 
_—_ of bim before lie heard of hits 
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Approach; and thoſe High-landers, 
who had ſeem'd to come with much 
Zeal to him, whether terrified or cor- 
rupted, left him on a Sudden, or threw 
down their Arms; ſo that he had 
none left, but a Company of good 


Officers, and five or fix hundred Fo- 


reigners; Duich and Germans, who had 
been acquainted with their Officers. 


With theſe he betook himſelf to a of £& 29. 
of the Magiſtrates, to whom he was 
deliyer'd, and by them preſently put 


Place of ſome Advantage by the In- 
equality of the Ground, and the Buſhes 
an! ſmall Shrubs which fill'd it: and 
there they made a Defence for ſome 
time with notable Courage. 


But the Enemy being ſo much .ſu- 


perior in Number, the common Sol- 


diers being all Foreigners, after about 


a hundred of them were kill'd upon 
the Place, threw down their Arms; 
and the Marquis ſeeing all loſt, threw 
away his Ribbon and George (for he 
was Knight of the Garter) and found 
means to change his Cloaths with a 
Fellow of the Country, and ſo after 
having gone on foot two or three 
Miles, he got into the Houſe, of a 
Gentleman, where he remained con- 
cealed about two Days: moſt of the 

other Officers were ſnortly after taken 
Priſoners, all the Country deſiring to 
merit from Argyle by betraying. all 
thoſe into his Hands which they be- 
dieved to be his Enemies. And thus, 
Whether by the Owner of the Houſe, 
or any other way, the Marquis him- 
ſelf became their Priſoner. The Stran- 


4+ 


there was no more fear of an Enemy in 
| thoſe Parts. f [ty 2 


bur; at laſt per: 


„ 


* 
Which he was taken; 
A © 5 N 
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thro* which he was. to pals.” 


told 


be Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


mitted him to buy better. His Beha- 
viour was, in the Whole time, ſuch as 


became a great Man, his Countenance 
ſerene and chearful, as one that was 


ſuperiour to all thoſe Reproaches, 
which they had prepared the. People 
to pour out upon him in all the Places 


When he came to one of the Gates 
of „ he was met by ſome 


into a new Cart purpoſely made, in 
which there was a high Chair or Bench, 


upon which he: fat, that the People 


5 


might have a tull View of him, being 


bound with a Cord drawn over his 


Breaſt and Shoulders, and faſten'd thro? 
Holes made in the Cart. When he 
was in this Poſture, the Hangman 
took off his Hat, and rode himſelf be- 

fore the Cart in his Livery, and with 
tus Bonnet on; the other Officers, who 
were taken Priſoners. with him, walk 
ing two and two before the Cart; the 
Re pew Windows being full of Peo- 


* - 


to behold the Triumph over a Per- 
fon whole. Name had made them trem- 
ble ſome few Years. before, and. into 
whoſe Hands the Magiſtrates. of that 


Place had, upon their Knees, deliver'd | 


the Keys of that City. In this man. 
he was carried to the Common 


ner. } 
Gaol, where he was received and 


treated as a, common Malefactor. 


c 4 two Days after, he was brought 
befo 


hefore the Parliament, where the Fart 
very bitter and virulent Declaniativn 


againſt him: told him, Lie had broken 
Wo be Covenants 
| Ne 1 1 ſtood ob} 5 7 


,avhich that whale 
MNatzon | 3, and had;impiouſly 
rehell'd againſt Gad, the King, and the | 
Kingdom ; that be had committed many 


Nieties, fer all Which he was now 
Gravght to ſuffer condign Puniſhment. 


rmiſſion. was then given him to 


: = 


©. # »t 
{ ? 


ſpeak. 3; and withour, the leaſt Trouble 


n his Countenance or Diſorder, upon 
Ul ah Jndignities he had ſuffer'd, he 


old: them, Since. tbe. King had own'd 


* . 
> >. # % 


them ſo far as #9. treat with, them, he 
bad appear'd before them with Reve- 
rence and bare: headed, ubich otherwiſe 
He would not *villingly have done: that 
he had dane nothing -of which be 00; 
ane 4, i; d ct te repent ;, chal 


. 
Y *. 


for 
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for. the League a Covenant, he had 
never taken it, and therefore could not 
break it; and it was not» too apparent 
to the whole Chriſtian World, vobat 
monſtrous Miſchiefs it bad produced. 
He ſaid, He cas now entered into the 
| Kingdom by bis Majeſty's Command, 


and with his Authority; and what uc. 


ceſs foever it might have pleaſed God 10 


have given him, he would always have 


| obeyed any Commands be fhould have 
receiv d from him. He adviſed them, 
To confider well, of the Conſequence be- 
fore they" proceeded againſt bim, and 
that all bis Afions might be examin'd, 

and judged by the Laws of 150 Land, 
or thoſe of Nation. \ 
As ſoon as he had ended biz. Dit 
courſe, he was order'd to withdraw; 
and, after a ſhort” Space, was again 
brought in; and told by the Chan- 
cellor, That he <vas," on the Morrow, 
being the one and 1wentieth Day of May 


1650, 4 be carried 10 'Edenborough . 


Croſs; and there to be banged" upon a 
Gallows thirty ' Foot high, for the Space 
of ' three® Hours, and then to be taken 
down,” and bis Head to be cut off upon 
4 Scaffold. and banged on E Jerlt woo 
 Tolbooth'y his" Legs and Arms to b. 
banged up in other publick Towns of 't 
Kingdom; and bi, Body to be buried at 
the Plate where he was 10 be executed, 
except the" Kirk Jhould take" of his Ex- 
communication; and they bis Bodymight 
Je buried in the common Plate of Buri. 
al. He deſired, That be might -; 
ſomewhat” to tbem ; but was not 
ferd and ſo was carried back to-the 
5 Priſon;” Noa ni T1 i Sen N 
That he might hot enjoy — Baſe 
or Quiet during the ſhort Remainder 
of his Life, their Miniſters eame pre- 
ſeritly co inſült over Aim wich all the 
Reprbaches imaginable; prondunced 
his Damnation; and aſfured him, T ar 
the Jud ent he was the next Day 10 
ſuffer dag but an-eajy Nrologue to ibat 
hie br «as ta unde afterwards 
But he deſired them, 2 ſpare their 
Pins, und to leave him to his own De. 
uoliont. He told them; at ibey 
weren fuſerable, nelnued, and dtluding 
Ptople; and could portiy bring that 
poor Nation under 'the moſt inſupportable 
Servitudt ever People had ſubmitted to. 
He told them, He was prouder to have 
bis * ſet _ the Place it was * 
963 Ha 10 ei ge 0 anion n 
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pointed. to be, than he could have Been 
to habt bad his Picture hang in the 
King's Bed. Chamber; that be War ſo 
far from bting troubled that bis four 
Limbs were to be hanged in four Cities 
of the Kingdom, that be beartily wiſhed 


he bud Fleſh enough to be ſent to every 
City in Chriſtendom,” as @ Teſtimony of 


the Cauſe for which, be ſuffer'd. 
The next Day, they executed every 
Part and Circumſtance of that barba- 
rous Sentence; with all the Inhuma- 
nity imaginable; and he bore it with 
all the Courage and Magnanimity, and 
the greateſt - Piety, that a good Chri- 
ſtian could manifeſt.” ' He magnified 


the Virtue,” Courage; and Religion of 


the laſt King, exceedingly commend- 
ed the Juſt ice, ard Goodneſs, and Un- 
derſtanding of the preſent King; and 
prayed, That they might not betray him 
ns they had done bis Father. When he 
had ended all he meant to ſay, and 
was expecting to expire, they d yet 


one Scene more to act of their Tyran- 


ny. The Hangman brought the Book 
that had been publiſhed of his truly 
heroick Actions, whilſt he command- 
ed in that Kingdom, which Book was 
tied imaſſmall Chord that was put a- 
bout his Neck. The M 
at this new Inſtance of their Malice, 


and thanked them for it, and ſaid, He 
45 25 it Jbould be tbere; and . 
wearing it than ever he bad 


| anger + 
F ibe Garter ; and-1o-vrenewinng 
— yrs: Ejaculations, he patient- 
ly endured the laſt Act of che 'Execus 
tioner. 0 it ori ed 1502 
The King received an ocount and 
E of all theſe Particulars, be- 
fore he embarked from Holtand, withs 
out any other — for the Affront 
and Indignity elf, than thar 
they "aſſured B — That — 
againſt ibe late 
Jad. been for bit Service They who 
were moſt diſpleaſed with. Arge and 
his Faction, were not ſorry for this in- 
human, and monſtrous Proſecution 
which at the ſame Time muſt irendb# 
him the more odious, andehad tid ther 


of an Eneiny that they tadught would 


have been more dangerdus to them 


and they perſuaded the King who was 
enough affl icted with the News, and 
all the Circumſtances of it, That vibe 
n 3 N 5 upon. that 
| "Ptopid 
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People by 4 temporary comploine with 
them, and going to them, than ſtaying 
away, and abſenting bimſelf, which 
would inveſt them in an abſolute Domi- 
nion in that Kingdom, and give them 
Power to deſtroy all thoſe who. yet re- 
mained faithful-to, him, and were ready 
to ſpend their Lives in his Service: And 
ſo his Majeſty purſued his former Re- 


ſeolution of embarking for Srotland. 


In Ireland, aftet the Maſſacre of 
that Body of Engliſh at Tredagb, and 


the treacherous giving up the Towns 
in Munſter, by the Officers of the Lord 


Tatbiquin , there broke out fo im- 
placable a * Jealouſy amongſt. the-1ri/ 
againſt all the Engliſb, that no Orders 
of the Marquis of Ormond found any 
Obedience; nor could he draw an Ar- 
my together. 

Cromwell made notable Ute of this 
Animoſity between the Jriſb amongſt 


themſelves, and of the Jealouſy they 
all appeared to have of the Marquis of 


Ormond; and of thoſe who adhered to 
him; and uſed all the Endeavours he 
could, by ſome Priſoners ho were 
taken, and by others who were in the 


Towns which were betrayed to him, 


and were well known to have Affec- 


tion for the Marquis, to procure a 
He uſed to 


Conference with him. 
aſł in ſuch Company, What the Mar- 
zuis of Ormond bad to de with Charles 


Stuart, and what Obligations he bad 


ever received from bim? And then 
would mention the hard Meaſure his 
Grand- father had received from King 
James, and the many Years Impriſon- 
ment he had ſuſtainꝰd by him, for 


not ſuhmitting to an extrajudicial and 


private Determi of his; which 
yet he: was at laſt eld to do. 
He ſaid, Ea tas confident, if the Mar- 
guis am He cond meet together, upon 
Ganferent?, they ſhould part very good 
Friends, And many of thoſe with 
whom he held cheſe Diſcounſes, by his 


Permiſſien and Licence, informed the 
uis of ali be faid; who en- 


Marg 
deavoir'd nothing but to put himſelf 
into ſuch a Poſture, as to be Able to 
meet him as he deſired to do. 


When Grabiwel fix. chan tie LY 


be able to do nothing that Way, and 
knew well enogh, that there were ſtill 
vaſt Bodies of the Triſs, which might 
be drawn together into ſeyeral Armies, 
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much greater and ſuperior ; in \N 5 


to all his Forces, and that they had 
ſeveral great Towns, and ftrong Holes 
in their Power, he declared a Tull : 
berty, and Authority to all the Offi- 
cers with the Iriſb, and to all other 
Perſons whatſoever, to raiſe what Men 
they would, and to tranſport them for 


the Service 'of any foreign Princes with 


whom they could make the beſt Con- 
ditions z and gave Notice to the Spa- 
niſh and French Miniſters, and Agents 
at. London, of the Liberty he had grant- 
ed. Upon which many. Officers who 
had ſerved-the King, / and remained in 
London in great Poverty and Want, 
made Conditions with Don. Alonzo de 
Cardinas, to raiſe Regiments, and 
tranſport. them into Spain; and many 


Officers who were already in Spain, as 


well Engliſp as Triſh, contracted with 
the Miniſters in that Court ta raiſe and 
tranſport ſeveral Regiments into that 
Kingdom from Treland; for which 
they received very great Sums of Mo- 
ney in hand; many Merchants joining 
with them in the Contract, and under- 
taking the Tranſportation upon very 
good Conditions 3 there being no other 
Danger but of the Sea in = Under- 
taking; inſomuch that, in very few 
months above a Lear, there were em- 
barked in the Ports of Ireland. above 
five and twenty thouſand men for the 
Kingdom of Spain Whereof not half 
were ever drawn into the Field the re, 
and very few ever liy d to retuun. 
And there were twenty thouſand 
Men at the ſame time tranſported. out 
of Treland into the: Kingdom of France. 
In the mean Time, it. is enough to 
obſerve, that when the King's Lieute- 
nant, notwithſtanding all the Promi- 
ſes, Obligations, and Contracts, 
which the Confederate Roman Catho- 
licks had made to, and with him, 
could not draw together a Body of 


live thouſand Men (by which he might 


have been able to have given ſome 
Stop to the Current of Cromwetl's Suc- 
ceſſes) Cromwell himſelf found a Way 
to ſend above forty. thouſand Men out 
of that Kingdom ſor Service of Foreign 
Princes; which might have been 
enough to have hen him from, 
thence, and to have reſtored it to the 
King's entire Obedienſe. 
In n the Spirts of al the 
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Loyal Party were ſo broken and ſub- 
duced, that they could ſcarce breathe 
under the inſupportable Burdens which 
were laid upon them by Impriſon- 


ments, Compolitions, and Sequeſtra- 


tions. Whatever Articles they had 
made in the War, and whatever Pro- 


' miles had been made of Pardon and Wight; driven out of the Parliament, 


by Force of Arms, all thoſe who de- 


Indemnity, they were now call'd upon 
to finiſh their Compoſition for their 
Delinquency, and paid dear for the 
Credit they had given to the Profeſſi- 
ons and Declarations of the Army, 
when it ſeem'd to have Pity, and com- 
plain'd of the ſevere and rigorous pro- 
ceeding againſt the King's Party, and 


extorting unreaſonable Penalties from 


them; which then they deſired might be 
moderated. But now the Maſk was off 

they ſequeſter'd all their. Eſtates, and 

left them nothing to live upon, till 
they ſhould compound; which they 
were forced to do at ſo unreaſonable 
Rates, that many were compell'd to 


ſell half, that they might enjoy the 


other towards the Support of their Fa- 
milies; which Remainder was ſtill lia- 
ble to whatever Impoſitions they at 
any Time thought fit to inflict upon 
them, as their Perſons were to Impri- 
ſonment, when any unreaſonable and 
groundleſs Report was raiſed of ſome 


Plot, and Conſpiracy againſt the 


State. 5 | 
The Parliament, which conſiſte 
only of thoſe Members who had fat 
in Judgment, and ſolemnly murder'd 
the King, and of thoſe who as ſolemn- 
ly under their Hands had approv'd 
and commended what the others had 
done, met with no Oppoſition or Con- 
tradiction from any, but an entire Sub- 
miſſion from all to all they did, except 
only from that Part of their own Ar- 
my which had contributed moſt to the 
Grandeur and Empire of which they 
were poſſeſs'd, the Levellers. That 
People had been countenanc'd by 
Cromwell to enter into Cabals and 
Confederacies to corrupt and diſſolve 
the Diſcipline of the Army, and by 
his Artifices had been applied to bring 
all his crooked Deſigns to paſs. By 


them he broke the ſtrict Union be- 


tween the Parliament and the Scots, 

and then took the King out of the 

Hands of the Parliament, and kept 

him in the Army, with ſo many fair 
a 59 | | 


Profeſſions of intending better to his 
Majeſty and his Party than the other 


did; by them the Preſbyterians had 
been affronted, and troden under 


Foot, and the City of London expoſed 


to Diſgrace and Infamy; by them he 


had broken the Treaty of the Ifle of 


fir'd Peace, and at laſt executed. his 
barbarous Malice upon the ſacred Per- 
ſon of the King : And when he had 
apply'd them to all thoſe Uſes, for 


which he thought them to be moſt fit, 


he hoped, and endeavour'd to have re- 
duced them again by a ſevere Hand, 
into that Order and Obedience from 
whence he had ſeduced them, . and 
which was now as neceſſary to his fu- 
ture Purpoſe of Government. But 
they had taſted too much of the Plea- 
ſure of having their Part, and Share in 


it, to be willing to be tripped, and 


depriv*d of it; and made an unſkil- 


ful Computation of what they ſhould 


be able to do for the future, by the 
great Things they had done before in 
thoſe Changes and Revolutions which 
are mention*d z not conſidering, that 
the ſuperior Officers of the Army 
were now. united with the Parliament, 
and concurr'd entirely in the ſame De- 
figns. And therefore when they re- 
new'd their former Expoſtulations and 


Demands from the Parliament, they 
were caſheer*d, and impriſon'd, and 


ſome of them put to Death. Yet about 
the Time that Cromwell, who had pro- 
ſecuted them with great Fury, was go- 


ing for Ireland, they recover'd their 
Courage, and reſolv'd to obtain thoſe 


Conceſſions by force, which were re- 


fuſed to be granted upon their Requeſt: L 


And ſo they mutiny'd in ſeveral Parts, 
upon Preſumption that the reſt of the 
Army, who would not joyn with them 
in publick, would yet never be pre- 


vailed with to oppoſe, and reduce 


them by force. But this Confidence 
deceiv*d them ; for the Parliament no 
ſooner commanded their General Fair- 
fax to ſuppreſs them, then, he drew 


Troops together, and fell upon them 
at Banbury, Burford, and in other. 

Places; and by killing ſome upon the 
Place, and executing others to terrify 

the reſt, he totally ſuppreſsd that Fac- 
tion; and the Orders of thoſe at Weſt- 
e | 
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minſter met with no more Oppoſition. 
This was the State and Condition of 
the three Kingdoms at the End of the 
„ 1649, Tome few Months after 
the King embarked himſelf in Holland 

IJ Ty = OTE 


5 When the King arriv'd there, he 


was receiv'd by the Marquis of Argyle 
with all the outward Reſpect imag ina- 
dle; but, within two Days after his 
landing, all the Engliſh Servants he 


had of any Quality, were remov'd 


from his Perſon, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham only excepted. But as ſoon as his 
Majeſty arrived there, Cromwell being 
ſent for by the Parliament, left what 


remain'd to be done in Ireland to Ire- 
on (who had married his Daughter) ; 
they muſt have ſo. diſorder'd them, 


and made him Deputy; and tranſport- 
ed himſelf into England; where the 


Parliament, not without great Oppo- 


fition from all the Preſbyterian Party, 
reſolv'd to fend an Army into Scotland. 
Many oppoſed it, as they thought it 
an unjuſt and unprofitable War, and 
knew it muſt be a very expenſive one ; 
and others, becauſe it would keep up 
and encreaſe the Power and Authority 
of the Army in England; which was 
already found to be very grievous, 
This Reſolution produced another 
great Alteration : Fairfax, who had 
hitherto. worn the Name of Genera], 
declar'd poſitively that he would not 
comman 
The Preſbyterians ſaid, It was becauſe 


he thought the War ry gb in regard 


it was againſt thoſe of the ſame Religion; 
but his Friends would have it believ'd, 
that he would not fight againſt the 
King. Hereupon Cromwell was choſen 
General; which made no Alteration 
in the Army; which he had modell'd 
to his own Mind before, and com- 
manded as abſolutely. | | 
In Fuly Cromwell enter'd Scotland, 
and march*d without any Oppoſition 
till he came within leſs than a Days 
Journey of Edinburgh; where hefound 
the Scotiſh Army encamped upon a 
very advantageous Ground; and he 
made his Quarters as near as-he could 
- conveniently, and yet with Diſddvan- 
tages enough. For the Country was 


fo deſtroyed behind him, and the 


Paſſes ſo guarded before, that he was 
compell'd to ſend for all his Proviſion 


the Army againſt Scotland. 
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for Horſe and Foot from England by 
Sea; inſomuch as the Army was redu. 
ced to great Streights; and the Sci; 
really believ*d, that they had them alt 
at their Mercy, except ſuch as would 
embark on board their Ships. But as 
ſoon as Cromwelt had recover'd ſome 
Proviſions, his Army begun to re- 
move, and ſeem'd to provide for their 
March. Whether that March was to 
retire out of ſo barren a Country for 
want of Proviſions, or whether that 
Motion was only to draw the Sos from 


the advantageous Poſt of which they 


were poſſeſſed, is not yet underſtood. 
But it was confeſſed on all Sides, that, 


if the Scots had remain'd within their 
Trenches, and ſent Parties of Horſe to 
have follow'd the Engliſh Army cloſely, 


that they would have left their Cannon, 
and all their heavy Carriage behind 
them, beſides the Danger the Foot 
muſt have been in, But the Scots did 

not intend to part with them ſo eaſily; 
they doubted not but to have the Spoil 
of the whole Army. And therefore 
they no ſooner diſcern'd that the Ex- 
Zliſb were upon their March, but they 
decamped, and follow'd with their 


whole Body all the Night following, 


and found themſelves in the Morning 
within a ſmall Diſtance of the Enemy: 
For Cromwell was quickly advertiſed 
that the Scotiſß Army was diſlodged, 
and march'd after him; and thereupon 
he made a Stand, and put his Men in 
good Order, The Scots found they 


were not upon ſo clear a Chaſe as they 


imagin'd, and placed themſelves again 
upon ſuch a Side of a Hill, as they be- 
liev'd the Engliſh would not have the 
Courage to attack them there, 

But Cromwell knew them too well to 
fear them upon any Ground, where 


there were no Trenches, or Fortifica- 


tions to keep him from them; and 


therefore he made Haſte to charge 
them on all Sides, upon what advan- 


tage Ground ſoever they ſtood, Their 
Horſe did not ſuſtain one Charge; but 

fled, and were purſued with a great 
Execution, The Foot depended much 
upon their Minifters, who preach'd, 
and pray*d, and aſſur'd them of the 
Victory, till the Engliſh were upon 
them; and fome of their Preachers 


were. knock'd on the Head, whilſt 
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in the Reign of King CHARLES I. $64 | 


they were promiling the, Victory, 
Though there was fo little Reſiſtance 
made, that Cromwell loſt very few 
Men by that Days Service, yet the Ex- 
ecution was very terrible upon the E- 
nemy; the whole Body of the Fobt 
being, upon. the matter, cut in Pieces: 
No Quarter was given till they were 
weary of killing; ſo that there were 
between five and fix thouſand dead 
vpon the Place; and very few, but 
they who eicaped by the Heels of their 
Horſe, were without terrible Wounds ; 
of which very many died ſhortly after. 
All the Cannon, Ammunition, Car- 
riages, and Baggage, were entirely 
taken, and Cromwell with his victorious 


Army march'd. directly to Edinburgh; 


where he found plenty of all Things 
which he wanted, and good Accom- 
modal ion for the refreſhing his Army; 
which ſtood in need of it. : 

Never Victory was attended with 
leſs Lamentations : For as Cromwell 
had great argument of Triumph in 
the total Defeat and Deſtruction of the 


the Seaſon of the Year againſt which 


King himſelf interpoſed more than he 
had done; and the Noblemen and 
Officers came to him with more Con- 
fidence; and his Majeſty took upon 
him to complain and expoſtulate, when 


thoſe Things were done which he did 
not like. A Summons was ſent out, 


in the King's Name, to calf a Parlia- 
ment; and great Preparations were 
really made for the Coronation; 0 
Cromwell was ſecuring himſelf in Edin- 
burgh, and making Proviſions for his 


Army, the Winter coming on, and the 


ſtrong Paſſes, which were eaſy then to 
be guarded, hindred the Enemies Ad- 


vance: So that the King reſided fomg- 


times at 1 and ſometimes at St. 
Fobnſton's, with ne 
The Parliament met at Sterling, and 


ſhortly after brought all the Lords of 


the other Party thither, who appear'd 
to have Credit enough to wip oF thoſe 


Strains with which the Logs ement had 
u 


defaced them, yet with Submiſſion to 
ſtand publickly in the Stool of Repen- 


only Army that was in Scotland; which tance, acknowledging their former 


Defeat had put a great Part of that 


Kingdom, and the chief City of it, 


under his Obedience; ſo the King, 
who was then at St. Johnſton's, was 
glad of it, as the greateſt Ha pineſs 
that could befall him, in the Loſs of 
ſo ſtrong a Body of his Enemies; who, 


if they ſhould have prevailed, his Ma- 


jeſty did believe that they would have 


ſnut him up in a Priſon the next Day; 


which had been only, a ſtricter Con- 
finement than he ſuffer'd already, But, 
after this Defeat, they all look*d upon 
the King as one they might ſtand in 
need of: They permitted his Servants, 
who had been ſequeſter'd from him 
from his Arrival in the Kingdom, to 


attend and wait upon him, and begun 
to talk of calling a Parliament, and of 


a Time for the King's Coronation; 


which had not hitherto been ſpoken + 


of. They of the Council ſeem'd not 
to have ſo abſolute a Dependence upon 
the Marquis of Argyle, but ſpoke more 
freely than they had uſed to do; and 
the Marquis applied himfelf more to 
the King, and to thoſe about him: 
So that the King did, in a good De- 
gree, enjoy the Fruit of this Victory, 
as well as Cromwell, And a new Ar- 

my was appointed to be raiſed; the 


Tranſgreſſions; as they all did. 

Duke Hamilton and Lautherdale were 
welcome to the King, arid neareſt his 
Confidence; which neither the Duke 
of Buckingham, who had caſt off their 
Friendſhip as unuſeful, nor the Mar- 
quis of Argyle, were pleaſed with. 
The King himſelf grew very popular, 
and by his frequent Conferences with 
the Knights and Burgeſſes, got an 


Thing paſſed in the Parliament which 


he deſired. He cauſed many infamous 
Acts to be repeal'd, and provided for 


the raiſing an Army, whereof himſelf 


was General; and no Exceptions were 


taken to thoſe Officers who had for- | 


merly ſerv*d the King his Father. 

The Coronation was paſſed with 
great Solemnity and Magnificence, all 
Men making Shew of Joy, and of be- 
ing united to ſerve his Majeſty. The 
King's Army was as well modelled, 
and in as good a Condition as it was 
like to be whilſt he ſtayed m Scotland, 
By that Time that Cromwell was ready 
to take the Field, his Majeſty was per- 
ſwaded to made David Lefley his Lieu- 
tenant General of the Army; who had 
long Experience, and a very good 
Name in War; and Middleton com- 
manded the Horſe, The Artillery 

ES | 2 was 


Convenience enough. 
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Was in very ood Order under the 
Command @+ Wemmes, who had not 
the worſe Reputation there for having 
been ungrateful to the King's Father. 
Many of the greateſt Noblemen had 
raiſed Regiments, or Troops; and all 
the young ; Gentlemen of the Kingdom 
appear'd very hearty and chearful in 
Commands, or Voluntiers: And, 


all Appearance, they ſeem'd a Body 


equal in any reſpect, and ſuperior in 
Number, to the Enemy; which ad- 
vanced all they could, and made it 
manifeſt that they defir'd nothing more 
than to come to Battle; which was not 
thought counſellable for the King's 


Army to engage in, except upon very 


notable Advantages; which they had 
reaſon every Day to expect; for there 


Vas a very broad and a deep River be- 


tween them; and if they kept the Paſ- 
ſes, of which they were poſſeſſed, and 


could hardly chooſe .but keep, Crom- 


well muſt in a very few Days want Pro- 


viſions, and ſo be forced to retire, 
whilſt the King had Plenty of all 
Things which Bo ſtood in need of, and 
could, by the Advantages of the Paſ- 


fit. 

In this Poſture both Armies ſtood in 
View of each other near the two 
Months of June and 7uly, with ſome 
ſmall Attempts upon each other, with 
equal Succeſs. About the End of Fuly, 
by the Cowardiſe or Treachery of Ma- 
jor- General Brown, who had a Body 
of four thouſand Men to keep it, 
Cromevell's Forces under Lambert, 


gain'd the Paſs, by which they got 


behind the King; and though they 
could not compel his Majeſty t to fight, 
for there was ſtil] the great River be- 
tween them, they were poſſeſſed, or 

might quickly be, of the moſt fruitful 
Part of the Country; and ſo would not 


only have ſufficient Proviſion for their 


own Army, but in a ſhort Time would 
be able to cut off much of that which 


ſhould ſupply the King's. This was a 


great Sur prize to the King, and put 
Ricks into new Counſels; and he Ty 


with the unanimous Advice of molt 


all the principal Officers, and all thoſe 


who were admitted to the Council, 


take a Reſolution worthy of his Cou- 


rage; which, how unfortunate ſoever 


it prov'd, was Evidence enough that 


ſes, be in his Rere aſſoon as he thought 


Army, all the Advantages he had got 


the 1 NaN would have fallen 
out if he had not taken it. | 

The King was now, by Cromwue!/s 
putting himſelf behind him, much 
nearer to England than he: Nor was 
it poſſible for him to overtake his Ma- 


jeſty, in regard of the Ways he was 
unavoidably to pals,” till after the King 
had been ſome Days March before 


him: His Majeſty's Fate depended 
upon the Succels of one Battle: For u 
poſſible Eſcape into the High lands, 
after a Dsſear, there was no Kingly 


Proſpect: All the Northern Parts of 


England had given him Cauſe to be- 
lieve that they were very well affected 
to his Service, and if he could rcach 
thoſe Countries, he might preſume to 
encreaſe his Army, which was nume- 
rous enough, with an Addition of ſuch 
Men as would make it much more 
conſiderable. Hereupon, with the 
Concurrence aforeſaid, it was reſolved 
that the Army ſhould immediately 
march, with as much Expedition as 


Was poſſible, into England, by the 


neareſt Ways, which led into Lanca- 
ſhire, whither the King ſent Expreilcs 
to give thoſe,. of whom he expected 
much, notice of his Purpoſe, that 


they might get their Soldiers ready to 


receive hit, His Majeſty ſent like- 
wife to the Ifle of Man, where the 


Earl of Derby had ſecurely  repo-'d 


himſelf from the End of the former 
War, That he ſhould meet his N. 9jeſty 
in Lancaſhire. The Marquis of A 


gyle was the only Man who difſwaded 
his Majeſty's March into England, 


with Reaſons which were not frivolous; 

but the contrary prevailed-; and he 
ſtayed behind; and, when the King 
begun his March, retired to, his Houte 


in the High- lands. 

Though Cromwell was not fr equent- 
ly without good Intelligence what was 
done in the King's Army, and Coun- 
cils, yet this laſt Reſolution was con- 
ſulted with ſo great Secrecy, and exc- 
cuted with that wonderful Expedition, 
that the King had marched a whole 
Day without his cpmprehenging What 
the meaning was, and before he re- 
ceiv'd the laſt Adyertiſement of it. It 
was not a {mall Surprize to him, nor 


was it ealy for him to reſolve what to 


do. If he ſhould follow with his whole 
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in Scotlund, would be, preſently loſt, 
and the whole Kingdom be again uni- 
ted in any new Miſchief. If he fol- 
lowed but with part, he might be too 
weak when he overtook the King; 


whoſe Army he knew, would bear the 


Fatigue of a long March better than 
his could do. There were two Con- 
ſiderations which troubled him ex- 
ceedingly ; the one, the terrible Con- 


ſternation he foreſaw the Parliament 
would be, in, when they heard that the 


King with his Army was nearer to 
them, than their own. Army was for 
their Defence; and he knew that he 
had Enemies enough to improve their 
Far, and to leſſen his Conduct: The 
other Was, that, if the King had Time 
given to reſt in any Place, he Would 


infinitely encreaſe and ſtrengthen his g 


Army by the Reſort of the People, as 


well as the Gentry and Nobility, from 


all Parts. And though he did ſo much 
undervalue the Scotiſ Army, that he 
would have been glad to have found 
himſelf engaged with it, upon any in- 
equality of Numbers, and Diſadvan- 
tage of Ground, yet he did believe, 
that, by a good Mixture with Eng/z/b, 
they might be made very conſiderable. 


He took a very quick Reſolution to 


provide for all the beſt he could: He 
diſpatched an Expreſs. to the Parlia- 


ment, to prevent their being ſuprized 


with! the News; and to aſſure them, 
That be would himſalf evertake the Ene- 
ny before they ſhould, give. them. any 


KY 2435+ 
* 


Trouble; and gave ſuch farther Orders 
for drawing the Auxiliary Troops to- 


gether in the ſeveral Countries, as he 


thought fit. id etc of 

He gave Lambert Order immediate; 
ly . to follow the King witb ſeven. or 
eight hundred Horſe, and to draw, as 


many others as he could from the Country 


Milinia; and 10 diſturb his Majefty's 


March the moſt be could, by being near; 


and obliging bim to march cloſe ;, not 
engaging | his. own. Party, in any ſparp 
Ackions, without à very, notorious Ad- 
vantage z, but to keep himſelf entire till 
he fheuld come up. to him. With this 


Day the Advertiſement came. „ 


Order Lambert marched away the ſame 


Cromwell reſolv'd then to leave Ma- 


jor- General Mont, upon whom he 
look'd with moſt Confidence, as an 
excellent Officer of Foot, and as entirely 


e 


the Counties through which 


he 7 to be ready to attend upon 
bis Mae rot bo 2 ond 

In Lancaſbire the Earl of Derby met 
him; Who, as ſoon as he receiv'd hig 


2 


Summons, left the Iſle of Man. When 


the King's Army, came about Mar- 
rington in Cbeſbire, they. found, that 
there was a Body of the Enemy drawn, 


up in a fair Field, which, did. not ap- 


and 


March. This, was Lambert, who had, 
made ſo much Haſte, that he had that, 
Day fallen vpon ſome of their Troops, 


and beaten, them into the Army, but 


. 


when the Army came up, Lambert, 
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retir' d, and being putſued by the 


King's Horſe with a greater Party, 
made more Haſte than a well order'd 


Retreat requires, but with no confide- 


Table Loſs. 


At Warrington it was thought coun- 
ſellable, very unſortunately, that the 
Earl of Derby, with the Lord With- 


Fington, and ſeveral other Officers of 


good Name, ſhould return into Lan- 


fected in thoſe two Counties of Lan- 
caſbire and Cheſhire ; who could not 


come in upon ſo quick a March, as 


the King had made: And yet it being 
out of the Road that Cromwell was te 
follow, who was enter*d into Torkfhire, 


the remaining of thoſe Perfons there, 


were thought a good Expedient to ga- 
ther a Body of Exgliſb, which the ing 
extremely defir'd : And if they foun 

any great Difficulties, they were to 


follow the Army. In order to which, 


the Earl had a Body'of near two hun- 


© dred Horſe, conſiſting,” for the moſt 


part, of Officers and Gentlemen; 
which depriv'd the Army of a Strength 


they wanted; and was afterwards ac- 


knowledged to be a Cou 
denly enter*d upon. 


nſel too ſud- 
Upon Appearance of that Body of 


: 


 Lamber!'s, the whole Army was drawn 


up, and appear'd very chearful. The 
King having obſery'd David Leſley, 
throughout the whole March, ſad and 


melancholy, and, at that Time when 


the Enemy retir'd, and plainly in a 
quicker Pace than'a good Retreat uſed 
to be made, flow in giving Orders, 


and reſiding by himſelf, his Majeſty 
rode up to him, and aſk'd him, with 


great Alacrity, How be tould be ſad, 
when he woas in the Head of ſo brave an 
Army ? and demanded of him, How 
he liked them ? To which' Devid Leſley 


anſwer'd him in his Ear, being at 


fome Diſtance from any other, Thar 


be was milancholly indeed, for he well 


knew that Army, how wel! ſorver it 


Bot d, would not fight * Which the 


King imputed to the chagrin of his 


Humour, and gave it no Credit, nor 
told it to any Man till ſome Years af. 
; ter. 3 3: 14 ; (EL Ft 1 


There was | a fmall Garriſon in 
Shrew/oury commanded by a Gentle. 


man, who, it was thought, might be 


5544 de Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
according to his Order and Purpoſe, 


prevail'd with to give it up to the 
King; but his Majeſty ſending to him, 
he return'd a''rude Denial: So that 
his Majeſty's Eye was upon Worceſter ; 
that was ſo little out of his Way to 


Londom, that the 1 


not much retard his March, if they 
found the Army able to continue it. 
Thither the King came with his Ar- 


my even as ſoon as they had heard that 


he was in Enpland Whereupon the 


caſhire, in order to raiſe the well af- Committee, and all thoſe who were 


employ'd by” the Parliament, fled in 
all the Confufion imaginable; 'and the 
City oper'd their Gates, and feceiv'd 
the King, with all the Demonſtfation 
of Affection and Duty that could be 
expreſſed ; and made fuch: Proviſion 


for the Army, that it wanted nothing 


it could defire ; the Mayor taking Care 
for the preſent Proviſion of Shoes and 


Stockings, the Want whereof, in ſo 


long a March, Was very apparent and 
C 203 LT - 

The Army liked their Quarters here 
ſo well, that neither Officer, nor Sol- 
dier was in any Degree willing to quit 


them, till they ſhould be throughly 


refreſh'd : Worcefter was a very good 

Pot, ſeated almoſt in the middle of 
the Kingdom, and in as fruitful a a 
Country as any Part of it. It was a 
Place where the King's Friends might 
repair, if they had the Affections they 
pretended to have; and it was a Place 
where he might defend himſelf, if the 
Enemy would attack him, with many 

Advantages, and could not be com- 
pell'd to engage his Army in a Battle, 
till Cromwe!! had gotten Men enough 
to encompaſs him on all Sides. Theſe 
Conſiderations produced the Reſolu- 
tion to provide, in the beſt manner, 
to expect Cromwel! there; and a Hope 
that he might be delay d by other Di- 
verſions: And there was like to be 


Time enough to caſt up ſuch Works 


upon the Hill before the Town, as 
might keep the Enemy at a Diftance, 
and their own Quarters from being 
ſuddenly ſtreighten d: All which was 
recommended to General Loſey to take 
care of, and to take ſuch à perfect 
View of the Ground, that e Advan- 
tage might be loſt when the Time re- 
quir'd it. The firſt il Omen that 
happen'd, was the News of the Defear 
of the Earl of Derby, and the total De- 

| ſtruction 
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- ſtruction of thofe gallant Perſons who 
\ iccompanied him. The Earl of Derby 
within two or three Days after he had 
left the King, with a Body of near two 
hundred Horſe, all gallant Men, im- 
ploy'd Eis Servants and Tenants, to 
give the Country Notice of his ſtaying 
behind the King, to head and com- 


mand thoſe Perſons who ſhould repair 


to his Service; which the quick March 
his Majeſty made through the Country 
would not permit them to do. In 
Expectation of a good Appearance of 
the People, he went to a little Market 
Town, call'd Vigam in Lancaſhire, 
where he ſtay*d that Night; when in 


ſaulted him, was kill'd upon the 
Place; and ſo was Sir Thomas Tildefley, 
and many other gallant Gentlemen, 


very few eſcaping to carry News of 
the Defeat. Sir William Throckmorton, 
who had been formerly Major-General 


of the Marquis of Newca/He's Army, 


and was left to command in the ſame 


Fi nction,  receiv'd ſo many Wounds, 


that he was look'd upon as dead, and 
not fit to be carried away with the 
Priſoners: And ſo fell into ſuck cha- 


ritable and generous Hands in the 


Town, that being believ'd to be dead, 
he was afterwards ſo well recover'd, 
though with great Maims and Loſs of 


the Morning a Regiment or two of Blood, that he at Jaſt got himſelf 
the Militia of the Neighbour Counties, tranſported into Holland; where he 
and ſome other Troops of the Army, was, at firſt Appearance, taken for a 


commanded by a Man of Courage, 
whom Cromeell had ſent to follow in 
the King's March to gather up the 
Straglers, and ſuch as were not able to 
keep pace with the Army, having re- 
ceiv'd ſome Advertiſement that a 
Troop of the King's Horſe were behind 
the Army in that Town, fell very early 
into it, before the Perſons in the Town 
were out of their Beds, having Aſſu- 
rance upon all the Enquiry they could 
make, that there was no Enemy near 
them. Nor indeed was there any Suſ- 


picion of thoſe Forces, which conſiſted 


of the ſeveral Troops of the ſeveral 


Counties with others of the Army, 


and paſſed that Way by Accident. As 
many as could get to their Horſes, 
preſently mounted; they who could 
not, put themſelves toget her on Foot, 
and all endeavour'd. to keep the Ene- 


my from entring into the Town; and 


the few who got on Horfeback, 


charg'd them with great Courage. But 


the Number of the Enemy was too 
great, and the Town too open, to put 
a Stop to them in any one Place, when 

they could enter at ſo many, and en- 


1 compaſs thoſe who oppoſed them. The 


Earl of Derbys, after his Horſe had 
been kill'd under nim, make a ſhift to 
mount again; and ſo, with a ſmall 
Party of Horſe, through many Diffi- 
culties and Dangers, eſcaped wounded 
to the King to Worceſter. 


The Lord Witbrington, after he had prep 


received many Wounds, and given as 
many, and merited his Death by the 
Vengeance he took upon thoſe who aſ- 
Ivy LE 2 


Ghoſt, all Men believing him to have 
been buried long before. Moſt: of 
thoſe who were taken Priſoners, of any 
Quality, were afterward ſacrificed as 
a Spectacle to the People; and barba- 
rouſly put to Death in ſeveral Places; 
ſome, with the Earl of Derby; and 
others, near the ſame Time, in other 
Flaces iI!!! 51T 


When the News of this Defeat came 


to Wẽorceſter, as it did even almoſt as 
ſoon as the King came thither, it ex- 
ceedingly afflicted his Majeſty, and 


abated: much of the Hope he had of a 


general Riſing of the People on his Be- 
half. His Army was very little in- 


creaſed by the Acceſs of any Engliſs; 


and though he had paſſed near the 
Habitation of many Perſons of Honour 
and Quality, whoſe Affections and 
Loyalty had been eminent, not a Man 
of them repair*d to him. The Senſe 
of their former Sufferings remain'd, 
and the Smart was not over; nor did 

his Stay in Worceſter for ſo many 
Days add any reſort to his Court. The 
Gentlemen of the Country whom his 
coming thither had redeem'd from 
Impriſonment, remain'd ſtil} with him, 
and were uſeful to him; they who 
were in their Houſes in the Country, 
though as well affected, remain'd 
there ; and came not to him; and 
though Letters from London had gi- 
ven him cauſe to believe that many 
ared to come to him, which for 
ſome Days they might eaſily have 
done, none appeur'd, except only ſome 
few) Gentlemen, and ſome common 


Men 
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Men, who had formerly ſerv'd the 


late King, and repaired again 00 Mor- 
ceſter. 1 37181 NIS 


There were ſorke cocker Mens 


and Obſervations. which adminiſter'd 
'Matter of Mortification to! the King. 
Major-General Maſſey, who thought 
zhimſelf now in his own Territory, and 
that all between Worceſter and Glocęſtor 


would be quickly his own Conqueſt, 
knowing every Step, both by Land 


and the River; went out with a Party 


to ſecure; a Pafs, which the Enemy 


might make over che River; which he 
did very well; but would then make a 
further inroad into the Country, and 
poſſeſs a Houſe which was of ſmall 
Importance, and in which there were 


Men to defend it; where he receiv'd 


a very dangerous Wound, that core his 
Arm and Hand, in ſuch manner that 
„he was in great Torment, and could 
not ſt ir out of his Bed, in a Time when 
his Activity and Induſtry was moſt 
wanted. By this Means, the Paſs he 
had ſecured, vas either totally neglect- 
ed. or not enough taken care for. 
There was no good Underſtanding 
between the Officers of ther Army: 

David Lefley appear'd diſpirited, and 


con founded; gave, and revoked: his 


Orders, and ſometimes contradicted 
them. Ele did! not love Miduleton, 
ant was very jeulous that alf the Offi- 
cers lov'd him too well; who was in- 
deed an excellent Officer, and kept up 


the Spirits of the reſt, who had no 
Eſteem of Zeffey'l In this very unhap- 
pp Dittemper was the Court, and the 


Army, in à Scaſon when they were 
Teady to be. ſwallow'd by the Power 
and Multitude of the Enemy, and 
when nothing could preſerve them, 
but the moſt © ſincere Unity in their 
Prayers to God, and a joynt Concur- 
rence in their Edunſels and Ende! 
vours; in all e they were e 
oy divideds) | 

The King bad book Fend i in 
2 when Cromtaell Wascknown 
to be wirhin half a Day's March, with 


an Addition of very many Regiments 


of Horſe and Foot to thoſe Which che 


had brought with him from Scotland; 


and many other Regiments were draw- 
ing towards him of the Militid of the 
fexeral! Counties, under the Command 


of the principal Gentlemen of their 


| 40 


Party in the Countries Sac that h 
(waklalready! very much ſuperior, at nof 
double in Number to the Army the 
King had wün him. However, if 
thoſe Rules had been, obſet d, thoſe 
Works caſt up, und that Order in 
quartering their Men, as were reſolv'd 
upon when the King came thither, 
there muſt have been a good Defence 
made, and the Advantages ofſſ the 
Ground, the River, and the! City, 
would have preſerv?d them from being 
prefently overrun. But, alas! the 
Army was in-Amazement and Cbnfu- 
fron. Cromioell, without troubling 
himſelf with the Formiality of: a Siege, 
march'd diredtly;onias: to a Prey, and 
poſſeſs'd the Hill and all other Places 
of Advantage, ith very little Oppo- 
ficion. It Was upon the third of Ge- 


tember; when the King having been | 


apOn * Horſe moſt part of the 
Night, and having taken à full View 


of the Enemy, and every body being 


upon the Poſt; they were appointed, 

and the Enemy making fucha Stand, 

that it was concluded he meant to 
make no Attempt then, and if he 
Ahould he might be repell'd with Eaſe; 
his: Majeſty, a little before Noon, re- 
tiredyto his Lodging to eat, and refreſh 
himſelf: Where he had not been 
near an Hour, when the Alatm came, 
That both Armies were engaged; and 
though his Majeſty's: own» Horſe [was 


ready at the Door, and he prefently 


mounted, before, or as ſoon as he 
came out of the ; City, he met the 
whole Body of his Horſe running indo 
great Diſorder, that he could not ftop 
them, though he uſed all the Means 
he could and called to many Officers 
by their Names; 3 and hardly preſerv'd 
himſelf, by letting them pals. by, from 
being averthrown and overrun ah 
them. 92614 506 U m 1513. 03.4010 & 


. 0 bras had: uſed none of. te De- 


a nor Circumſpection which; w. 


imaginidiʒ but directed the Troops to 
fall on in all Places at once; and had 
cauſed a ſtrong Party to go over the 
River at the Pals, which Maſſey, had 


fotmerly ſecured, at a good Diſtance 


from the Town. And that being not 
at all guarded, they were never known 


to be on that Side tlie River till they 


were even ready to charge the King's 
Troops. On that Part where Meddle- 
3 5 
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ton was, and with whom Duke Hamil- 


ten charged, there was a very brave 


Reſiſtance; and they charged the E- 
nemy ſo vigorouſly, that they beat the 
Body that charged them back, but 
they were quickly overpower'd; and 
many Gentlemen being kill'd, and 
Duke Hawmilton's Leg ok with. a 
Shot, +the reſt were forced to retire 
and ſhift for themſelves. In no other 
Part was there Reſiſtance made; but 
uch a general Conſternation poſſeſſed 


the whole Army, that the reſt of the 


Horſe fled, and all the Foot threw 
down their Arms before they were 
charged; When the King came back 
into the Town, he found a good Body 
of Horſe, which had been perſwaded 
to make a Stand, though much the 
major Part paſſed through upon the 
Spur. The King deſired thoſe who 
ſtaid, That they would follow him, that 
they might look upon the Enemy, who, 
he believ'd, did not purſue them. But 
when his Majeſty had gone a little 
Way, he found moſt of the Horſe 
were gone the other Way, and that he 
had none but a few Servants of his 
own about him. Then he ſent to have 
the Gates of the Town ſhut, that none 
might get in one Way, nor out che 
other: But all was Confuſion; there 
were few to command, and none to 
obey: So that the King ſtaid, till 


very many of the Enemy's Horſe en- 
ter'd the Town, and then he was per- 


ſwaded to withdraw himſelf, 

Duke Hamilton fell into the Enemy? 8 
Hands; and, the next Day, died of 
his Wounds; and thereby prevented the 
being ma de a Spectacle, as his Brother 
had been; which the Pride and Ani- 
moſity of his Enemies would no doubt 
have cauſed to be, having the ſame 
Pretence for it by his being a Peer of 
England, as the other was. 

As the Victory coſt the Enemy little 
Blood, ſo after it there was not much 
Cruelty uſed to the Priſoners who were 


taken upon the Spot. But very many 


of thoſe who run away, were every 
Day Knocked on the Head by the 
Country People, and uſed with Bar- 
barity. Towards the King's menial 
Servants, whereof moſt were taken, 
there was nothing of Severity; but 
within few Days they were all diſ- 
charged, and ſet at Liberty | 


161 


Though the King could not get a 


Body of Horſe to fight, he could have 


too many to fly with him; ; and he had 
not been many Hours from Morceſter, 


when he found about him 1 near, if not 
above, four thouſand of his Horſe. 


There was David Leſley. with all his 


own Equipage, as if he had not fled 
upon the ſudden; ſo that good Order, 


and Regularity, and Obedience, 


might yet have made a Retreat even 


into Scotland itſelf. But there was 


Paleneſs in every Man's Looks, and 


Jealouſy, and Confuſion, in their Fa- 
ces; and ſcarce any Thing could worſe 
befall the King, than a Return into 
Scotland; which yet he could not rea- 
ſonably promiſe to himſelf in that Com- 
pany. But when the Night cover'd 
them, he found Means to withdraw 
himſelf with one or two of his own 
Servants; whom he likewiſe diſcharg- 


ed when it began to be light; and 


after he had made them cut off his 


Hair, he betook himſelf alone into 
an adjacent Wood, and relied only 
upon Him for his Preſervation, who 


alone could, and did e de- 
liyer him. 
When it was Morning, and the 


Troops, which had march d all Night, 


and who knew that when it begun to 
be dark the King was with them, 


found now that he was not there, they 


cared leſs for each others Company; 
and moſt of them who were Engliſb 
ſeparated themſelves, and went into 
other Roads; and wherever twenty 


Horſe appear*d of the Country, which 
was now awake, and upon their Guard 


to ſtop and arreſt the Runaways, the 


whole Body of the Scotiſp Horſe would 


fly, and run ſeveral Ways; and twenty 


of them would give themſelves Priſoners 


to two Country Fellows: However, 
David Leſley reach*d Yorkfhire with a- 


| bove fifteen hundred Horſe in a Body. 


But the Jealouſies increas'd every Day 
and thoſe of his own Country were ſo 
unſatisfied with his whole Conduct and 
Behaviour, that they did, that is, 
many of them, believe that he was cor- 
rupted by Cromwell; and the reſt, 
who did not think ſo, believ'd him 
not to underſtand his Profeſſion, in 
which he had been bred from his Cra- 
dle. When he was in his Flight, 
conſidering, one Morning with the 


1 1 : | prin- | 
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principal Perſons, which Way they 
ſhould take, ſome propoſed this, and 
others that Way ; Sir William Armorer 
aſk'd him, Which Way he thought beſt? 
which when he had named; the other 
faid, he would then go the other; for, 
he ſwore, he had betray'd the King and 
the Army all the Time; and ſo left him. 
Well nigh all of them in this long 
Flight were taken, and amongſt them 
the Earl of Lautherdale, and many of 
the Scotiſß Nobility, and the Earls of 
Cleveland and Derby, and divers other 


Men of Quality of the Engliſb Nation. 


And it is hard to be believ'd how very 


into Scotland. Upon all the Enquiry 
that was made, when moſt of the falſe 
and treacherous Actions which had 


been committed were diſcover'd, there 


appear'd no Cauſe to ſuſpect that Da- 
vid Lefley had been unfaithful in his 


Charge: Though he never recover'd 


any Reputation with thoſe of his own 
Country who wedded the King's In- 
tereſt. And it was ſome Vindication 
to him, that from the Time of his Im- 
priſonment, he never recay*d any Fa- 
vour from the Parliament, whom he 
had ſerv'd ſo long; nor from Crom- 


well, in whoſe Company he had ſerv'd; 


but underwent all the Severities and 


long Impriſonment, the reſt of his 


Countrymen ſuffer'd. The King did 
not believe him falſe; and did always 
think him an excellent Officer of 
- Horſe, to diſtribute and execute Or- 
ders, but in no Degree capable of 
commanding in chief. And without 


doubt he was fo amaz'd in that fatal 


Day, that he perform'd not the Office 
of a General, or of any competent 
e SRC 
The Earl of Derby was a Man of 


e 1 Loyalty, and gave clear 


Teſtimony of it before he recerv*d any 


Obligations from the Court, and when 


he thought himſelf diſobliged by it. 
The King's Army was no ſooner de- 
feated at Worceſter, but the Parliament 
renew*d their old Method ef murder- 
ing in cold Blood, and ſent a Com- 
miſſion to erect a High Court of Ju- 
ſtice to Perſons of ordinary Quality, 
many not being Gentlemen, and all no- 
toriouſly his Enemies, to try the Earl 
of Derby for his Treaſon and Rebellion ; 


which they eafily found him guilty of; 


Barbarity they could invent. 


"The Hiſtory of #he Rebellion 


and pnt him to Death in a Town of 
his own, againſt which he had expreſ. 
ſed a ſevere Diſpleaſure for their obſti- 
nate Rebellion againſt the King, with 
all the Circumſtances of Rudeneſs and 
The 
ſame Night, one of thoſe who was 
amongſt his Judges, ſent a Trumpet 
to the Iſle of Man with a Letter di- 
rected to the Counteſs of Derby, by 
which he required her, t deliver up 
the Caſtle and Tſland to the Parliament: 
Nor did their Malice abate, till they 
had reduced that Lady, a Woman of 
very high and princely Extraction, 


few of that numerous Body return'd being the Daughter of the Duke 4 


Tremouille in France, and of the moſt 
exemplary Virtue and Piety of her. 
Time, and that whole moſt noble Fa- 
mily, to the loweſt Penury and Wanr, 
by diſpoſing, giving, and ſelling, all 
the Fortune and Eſtate that ſhould 
ſupport it. _ a; 
A little before this the Prince of O- 


Fi 


range died of the Small Pox, and left 


the Princeſs with Child, and very near 
her Time; who was brought to bed of 
a Son within few Days after his De- 
ceale 3 whoſe Death was a great Loſs 
to the King of Great Britain. 

They of the King's Friends in Han- 
ders, France, and Holland, who had 


not been permitted to attend upon his 


Majeſty in Scotland, were much exalted 
with the News of his being enter*d 


England with a powerful Army, and 
being poſſefſed of Worceſter, which 


made all Men prepare to make Haſte 
thither. But they were confounded 
with the News of that fatal Day, and 
more confounded with the various Re- 


ports of the Perſon of the King, Of 


his being found amongſt the Dead; of his 

being Priſoner ; and all thoſe Imagi- 
nations which naturally attend upon 
ſuch unproſperous Events. Many who 
had made Eſcapes, arriv*'d every Day 
in France, Flanders, and Holland, but 
knew no more what was become of 
the King, than they did who had not 
been in England. The only Comfort 
that any of them brought, was, thar 
he was amongſt thoſe that fled, and 
ſome of them had ſeen him that Even- 


ing after the Battle, many Miles out 


of Worctſter. Theſe unſteady Degrees 
of Hope and Fear tormented them 
very long; ſometimes they heard he 

| | Was 
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\ Darkneſs of the Nigh 


ſoundly. 
had firſt ſeen the King, and knew 
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was at the Hague wirk his Siſter, 
which was occaſion'd by the Arrival 
of the Duke of Buckinghem in Hollaud; 
and it was thought good Policy to pub- 


liſh that the King himſelf was landed, 


that the Search aiter him in England 
might be diſcontinued. But it was 
quickly knomn that he was not there, 
nor in any Place on that Side of the 
Sea. And this Anxiety of Mind diſ- 


quieted the Hearts of all honeſt Men 


during the whole Months of September 
and OgZober, and Part of November; 
in which Month his Majeſty was 
known to be at Roan ; where he made 


himſelf known, and ſtay'd fome Days 
to provide Cloaths ; and from thence 
gave Notice to the Queen of his Ar- 


rival. 

It is great Pity that there was never 
a Journal made of that miraculous De- 
liverance, in which there might be 
{een ſo many viſible Impreſſions of the 
immediate Hand of God. When the 
t was over, after 


the King had caſt himſelf into that 


Wood, he diſcern'd another Man, 


who had gotten upon an Oak in the 
ſame Wood, near the Place where the 
King had reſted himſelf, and had ſlept 
The Man upon the Tree 


him, being a Gentleman of the * - 
bour County of Staffordſhire, who had 
ſerv'd his late Majeſty during the 


War, and now been one of the few 


who reſorted to the King after his 
coming to Worceſter, His Name was 
Careleſs, who had had a Command of 


Foot, about the Degree of a Captain; 
under the Lord Loughborough, He 


perlwaded the King, ſince it could 
not be ſafe for him to go out of the 
Wood, and that as ſoon as it ſhould 


be fully light, the Wood itſelf would 


probably be viſited by thoſe of the 
Country, who would be ſearching to 
find thoſe whom they might make Pri- 
ſoners, that he would get up into that 


Tree, where he had been; where the 


Boughs were ſo thick with Leaves, 
that a Man would not be diſcover'd 
there without a narrower Enquiry than 


People uſually make in Places which 


they do not ſuſpect. The King thought 
it good Counſel; and, with the others 
Help, climb'd into the. Tree; where 


| _—_ ſat all that Day, and ſecurely ſaw 
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many who. came purpoſely into -the 


Wood to look after them, and heard = 
all their Diſcourſe, how they would 

uſe the King himſelf if they Sul take 
him. This Wood was either in, or 


upon the Borders of Sragerdſbire; and 


though there was a Highway near one 


Side of it, where the King had enter'd 


into it, yet it was large, and all other 
Sides of it open'd amongſt Incloſures, 


and Careleſs was not unacquainted with 
the Neighbour Villages, and it was 


Part of the King's good Fortune, that 


this Gentleman by being a Roman Ca- 


tholick, was acquainted with thoſe of 


that Profeſſion of all Degrees, who had 
the beſt Oppartunities of concealing 


him. For it muſt never be denied, that 


ſome of that Religion had a very great 
Share in his Majeſty's Preſervation. . 

. The Day being ſpent in the Tree, it 
was not in the King's Power to forget 


that he had liv'd two Days with eating 


very little, and two Nights with as 


little Sleep; ſo that when the Night 


came, he was willing to make ſome 
Proviſion for both : They walked 


through the Wood into thoſe Inclo- 


ſures which were fartheſt from any 
Highway, and making a ſhift to get 


over Hedges and Ditches, after walk- 


ing at leaſt eight or nine Miles, which 


were the more grievous to the King by 


the Weight of his Boots (for he could 


not put them off, when he cut off his 


Hair, for want of Shoes) before 


Morning they came to a: poor Cot- 


tage, the Owner whereof being a 
Roman Catholick, was known to Care- 
leſs. He was calbd up, and as ſoon 


as he knew one of them, he eaſily con- 


cluded in what Condition they both 
were; and preſently carried them into 
a little Barn, full of Hay; Which was 
a better Lodging than he had for him. 
ſelf. But when they were there, and 


had conferr'd with their Hoſt of the | 


News and Temper of the Country, it 
was agreed that the Danger would be 
greater if they ſtay d together; and 
therefore that Careleſs ſhould preſently 
be gone; and ſhould within two Days 
ſend an honeſt Man to the King, t 


guide him to ſome other Place o Se. 
curity; and in the mean Time his 


Majeſty ſhould ſtay upon the Hay- 


mow. The poor Man had ——— 


for him ro kat, but promiſed him goo 
Butter- 
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Butter-Milk 3 and ſo he was once more 


left alone, his Companion, how weary 
ſoever, departed from him before 


Day, the poor Man of the Houſe 


knowing no more, than that he was a 
riend of the Captain's, and one of 


thoſe' who had eſcaped from Worceſter. 
The King ſlept very well in his Lodg- 


ing, till the Time that his Hoſt brought 


him a Piece of Bread, and a great Pot 
of Butter-Milk, which he thought the 


| beſt Food he ever had eaten. The 
poor Man ſpeke very intelligently to 


him of the Country, and of the Peo- 
ple who were well or ill affected to the 


King, and of the great Fear and Ter- 


ror, that poſſeſſed the Hearts of thoſe 


who were beſt affected. He told him, 
That be kimfelf liv'd by bis daily La- 


beur, and that what be had brought him 
was the Fare he and his Wife had; and 
that be fear d; if be ſhould endeavour to 
procure better, it might draw Suſpicion 


upon him, and People might be apt to 
think be bad ſome body with him that 


was not of his own Family. However, 
if be would have bim get ſome Meat, 
he would do it; but if be could bear 
this hard Diet, he ſhould have enough 
of the Milt, and ſome of the Butter that 
was made with it. The King was ſa- 
tisfied with this Reaſon, and would not 
run the Hazard for a Change of Diet 
deſir'd only the Man, That he might 
have his Company as often, and as much 


as be could give it bim; there being 
the ſame Reaſon againſt the poor 
Man's diſcontinuing his Labour, as 


the Alteration of his Fare. 
After he had reſted upon this Hay- 
mow, and fed upon this Diet two Days 


and two Nights, in the Evening be- 
fore the third Night, another Fellow, 
a little above the Condition of his 


Hoſt, came to the Houſe, ſent from 


| Carekeſs, to conduct the King to ano- 


ther Houſe, more out of any Road 


near which any part of the Army was 


like to march. It was above twelve 


Miles that he was to go, and was to 


uſe the ſame Caution he had done the 


firſt Night, not to go in any common 


Road; which his Guide knew well 


how to avoid. Here he new dreſſed 


Himſelf, changing Cloaths with his 


Landlord ; he had a great mind to 
have kept his own Shirt, but he con- 


ſider'd, that Men are not ſooner diſ- 
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cover'd by any Mark in Difguiſes, than 
by having fine Linnen in ill Cloaths; 
and ſo he parted with his Shirt too, 


and took the fame his poor Hoſt had 


then on. Though he had foreſeen 
that he muſt leave his Boots, and his 
Landlord had taken the beſt Care he 


could to provide an old Pair of Shoes, 


yet they were not eaſy to him when he 
firſt put them on, and, in a ſhort Time 


after, grew very grievous to him. In 


this Equipape he ſet out from his firſt 
Lodging in the Beginning of the 


Night, under the Conduct of his 


Guide; who guided him the neareſt 


Way, croſſing over Hedges and 


Ditches, that they might be in leaſt 


Danger of meeting Paſſengers. This 
was fo grievous a March, and he was 
ſo tired, that he was even ready to de- 
ſpair, and to prefer being taken and 
ſuffer'd to reſt, before purchaſing his 
Safety at that Price. His Shoes "had, | 
after a few Miles, hurt him ſo much, 
that he had thrown them away, and ; 
walked the reſt of the Way in his ill 


Stockings, which were quickly worn 


out; and his Feet, with the Thorns 
in getting over Hedges, and with the 
Stones in other Places, were ſo hurt 
and wounded, that he many Times 
caſt himſelf upon the Ground, with a 
deſperate and obſtinate Reſolution to 
reſt there till the Morning, that he 


might ſnift with leſs Torment, what 


Hazard ſoever he run. 

But his ſtout Guide ſtill prevailed 
with him to make a new Attempt, 
ſometimes promiſing that the Way 
ſhould be better, and ſometimes aſſur- 
ing him that he had but little farther 
to go: And in this Diſtreſs and Per- 
plexity, before the Morning, they ar- 
riv'd at the Houſe deſign'd; which 


though it was better than that which 


he had left, his lodging was ſtill in the 


Barn, upon Straw inſtead of Hay, a 


Place being made as eaſy in it, as the 
Expectation of a Gueſt could diſpoſe 
it. Here he had ſuch Meat and Por- 
ridge as ſuch People uſe to have; with 
which, and eſpecially with the Butter 
and the Cheeſe, he thought himſelf 
well feaſted ; and took the beſt Care 
he could to be ſupplied with other, 
little better Shoes and Stockings: And 
after his Feet were enough recover'd 
that he could go, he was — 
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from thence to another poor Houſe, 
within ſuch a Diſtance as put him not 
to much Trouble : For having not 
yet in his Thought which Way, or by 
what Means to make his Eſcape, all 
that was deſign'd was only by ſhifting 
from one Houle to another, to avoid 
Diſcovery. And being now in that 


Quarter which was more inhabited by 


the Roman Catholicks than moſt other 
Parts in England, he was led from one 
to another of that Perſwaſion, and 
conceal'd with great Fidelity. But he 
then obſerv'd, that he was never car- 


ried to any Gentleman's Houſe, though 


that County was full of them, but on- 
ly to poor Houſes of poor Men, which 


only yielded him Reſt with very un- 


pleaſant Suſtenance; whether there 
was more Danger in thoſe better Hou- 
ſes, in regard of the Reſort, and the 
many Servants; or whether the Owners 
of great Eſtates, were the Owners like- 
wiſe of more Fears and Apprehenſions. 
Within few Days a very honeſt and 
diſcreet Perſon, one Mr. Hudleſtone, 
a Benedictine - Monk, who attended 
the Service of the Roman Catholicks in 


thoſe Parts, came to him, ſent by 


_ Careleſs; and was a very great Aſſiſt- 


ance and Comfort to him. And when 


the Places to which he carried him, 
were at too great a Diſtance to walk, 
he provided him a Horſe, and more 
proper Habit than the Rags he wore, 


This Man told him, That the Lord 


Wilmot lay conceaPd likewiſe in a 
Friend's Houſe of his; which his Ma- 
jeſty was very glad of; and wiſhed him 
to contrive ſome Means, how they might 
ſpeak together ; which the other eaſily 
did ; and, within a Night or two, 
brought them into one Place. Milmot 
told the King, That he had by very 
good Fortune, fallen into the Houſe of 
an honeſt Gentleman, one Mr. Lane, a 
Perſon of an excellent Reputation for 
his Fidelity to the King, but of fo uni- 
verſal and general a good Name, that, 
. though he had a Son, who had been a 
Colonel in the King's Service, during 
the late War, and was then upon his 
Way with Men to Worceſter the - very 


Day of the Defeat, Men of all Affections 


in the Country, and of all Opinions, 

paid the old Man a very great Reſpet : 

That he had been wery civily treated 

there, and that the old Genileman had 
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uſed ſome Diligence to find ont where the 


King was, that he might pet him to bis 


Houſe ; where, he was ſure, he could 
conceal him till he might contrive a full 
Deliverance. He told him, He had 
withdrawn from that Houſe, in hope 
that he might, in ſome other Place, diſ- 
cover where his Majeſty was, and hav- 


ing now happily found him, adviſed him 


to repair to that Houſe which flood not 


near any other. 5 
The King enquired of the Monk of 


the Reputation of this Gentleman; who 


told him That be had a fair Eſtate; 


was exceedingly belov'd; and the eldeſt 
Fuſtice of Peace of that County of Staf- 
ford; and though he was a very zealots 
Proteſtant, yet he liv'd with ſo much 
Civility and Candour towards the Ca- 
tholicks, that they would all truſt him, 


as much as they would do any of their 


own Profeſſion ; and that he could not 


think of any Place of fo good Repoſe and 
Security for his Majeſty*s Repair to. The 


King liked the Propoſition, yet thought 


not fit to ſurprize the Gentleman; but 


ſent Vilmot thither again, to aſſure 
himſelf that he might be receiv'd 


there; and was willing that he ſhould 


know what Gueſt he receiv'd; which 
hitherto was ſo much concealed, that 


none of the Houſes where he had yet 


been, knew, or ſeem'd to ſuſpe& more 
that that he was one of the King's 
Party that fled from Worceſter. The 
Monk carried him to a Houſe at a rea- 
ſonable Diſtance, where he was to ex- 
pect an Account from the Lord Wil- 
mot; who return'd very punctually, 
with as much Aſſurance of welcome as 
he could wiſh. And ſo they two went 
together to Mr. Lane's Houſe; where 
the King found he was welcome, and 
conveniently accommodated in ſuch 


Places, as in a large Houſe had been 


provided to conceal the Perſons of Ma- 
lignants, or to preſerve Goods of Value 
from being plunder*d. Here he lodg'd, 
and eat very well; and begun to hope 
that he was in preſent Safety. WVilmoi 


return'd under the Care of the Monk, 
and expected Summons, when any 
farther Motion ſhould be thought to 


be neceſſary. 


In this Station the King remain'd in 


Security many Days, receiving every 


Day Information of the general Con- 
ſternation the Kingdom was in, out of 
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the Apprehenſion that his Perſon 
might fall into the Hands of his Ene- 
mies, and of the great Diligence they 
uſed to enquire for him. He ſaw the 
Proclamation that was iſſued and print- 
ed; in which a thouſand Pounds were 
promiſed to any Man who would de- 
liver and diſcover the Perſon of Charle; 
Stuart, and the Penalty of High Trea- 


ſon declared againſt thoſe who pre- 
ſum'd to harbour or conceal him: By 


which he ſaw how much he was be- 


holden to all thoſe who were faithful 
to him. It was now Time to conſider 
how he might get near the Sea, from 
whence he might find Means to trani- 
port himſelf: Upon this Matter he 
communicated with thoſe of this Fa- 
mily to whon he was known, that is, 


with the old Gentleman the Father, 


the Colonel his eldeſt Son, and a 
Daughter of the Houſe, of a very 
good Wit and Diſcretion, and very fit 
to bear any Part in ſuch a Truſt. 

Mr. Lane had a Niece, or very near 
Kinſwoman, who was married to a 
Gentleman, one Mr. Norton, a Perſon 
of eight or nine hundred Pounds per 
annum, who liv'd within four or five 
Miles of Briſtol, which was at leaſt 
four or five Days Journey from the 
Place where the King then was, but a 
Place moſt to be wiſh'd for the King 


to be in, becauſe he did not only know 


all that Country very well, but knew 


many Perſons alſo, to whom, in an 
extraordinary Caſe, he durſt make 
himſelf known. It was hereupon re- 


ſolv'd, that Mrs. Lane ſhould viſit 


this Couſin, who was known to be of 


good AﬀeCtions : And that ſhe ſhould 
Tide behind the King ; who was fitted 
with Cloaths and Boots for ſuch a Ser- 


vice; and that a Servant of her Fa- 


ther's, in his Livery, ſhould wait upon 


her. A good Houle was eaſily pitch'd 


upon for the firſt Night's Lodging ; 
where Wilmat had Notice given him 
to meet. And in this Equipage the 
King begun his Journey, the Colonel 
keeping him Company at a Diſtance, 
with a Hawk upon his Fiſt, and two 
or three Spaniels; which, where there 
were any Fields at hand, warranted 


him to ride out of the Way, keeping 


his Company ſtill in his Eye, and not 
ſeeming to be of it. In this Manner 
they came to their firſt Night's Lodg- 


from a 
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ing ; and they need not now contrive 
to come to their Journey's End abour 
the Cloſe of the Evening, for it was in 
the Month of October far advanced, 
that the long Journeys they made 
could not be diſpatched ſooner. Here 
the Lord Wilmot found them ; and 
their Journies being then adjuſted, he 
was inſtructed where he ſhould be every 
Night: So they were ſeldom ſeen to- 
gether in the Journey, and rarely 
lodg'd in the ſame Houſe at Night. 
In this Manner the Colonel hawk'd 
two or three Days, till he had brought 
them within leſs than a Days Journey 
of Mr. Norton's Houſe ; and then he 
gave his Hawk to the Lord J}:lmot ; 


who continued the Journey in the ſame 


Exerciſe. | 
There was great Care taken when 
they came to any Houſe, that the King 
might be preſently carried into ſome 
Chamber; Mrs. Lane declaring, That 
he was a Neighbours Son, whom his 
Father had lent her to ride before her, 
in hope that he would the ſooner recover 
Duartan Ague, with whith he 
had been miſerably afflifted, and was 
not yet free. And by this Artifice ſhe 
cauſed a good Bed to be ſtill provided 
for him, and the beſt Meat to be ſent]; 
which ſhe often carried herſelf, to hin- 
der others from doing it. There was 


no reſting in any Place till they came 


to Mr. Norton's, nor any Thing ex- 


traordinary that happen'd in the Way, 
ſave that they met many People every 
Day in the Way, who were very well 
known to the King; and the Day that 
they went to Mr. Norton's, they were 
neceſſarily to ride quite through the 
City of Briſtol, a Place, and People, 
the King had been ſo well acquainted 
with, that he could not but ſend his 
Eyes abroad to view the great Altera- 
tions which had been made there, after 
his Departure from thence: And when 
he rode near the Place where the great 
Fort had ſtood, he could not forbear 
putting his Horſe out of the Way, 
and rode with his Miſtreſs behind him 
round about it. | h 


They came to Mr. Nerton's Houſe | 


ſooner than uſual, and it being on a 
Holyday, they ſaw many People about 

a Bowling-Green that was before the 
Door, and the firſt Man the King ſaw 
was a Chaplain of his own, who was 
| ally'd 


ally'd to the Gentleman of the Houle, 
and was fitting upon the Rails to ſee 
how the Bowlers play'd. William, by 
which name the King went, walk*d 
with his Horſe into the Stable, until 
his Miſtreſs could provide for his Re- 
treat. Mrs. Lane was very welcome 
to her Couſin, and was preſently con- 
ducted to her Chamber; where ſhe no 
ſooner was, than ſhe lamented the 
Condition of @ good Youth, who came 
with her, and whom ſhe had borrow'd 
of his Father to ride before her, who 
was very ſick, Being newly recover'd of 
an Ague; and deſir'd ber Couſin, that 
a Chamber might be provided for him, 
and a good Fire made : For that he 


 - evould go early to Bed, and was not fit 
10 be below Stairs. 


Chamber was preſently made ready, 
and a Fire prepared, and a Boy ſent 
into the Stable to call Villiam, and to 
ſhew him his Chamber; who was very 
glad to be there, freed from ſo much 
Company as was below. Mrs. Lane 


was put to find ſome Excuſe for mak- 


ing a Viſit at that Time of the Year, 
and fo many Days Journey from her 
Father, and where ſhe had never been 
before, though the Miſtreſs of the 
| Houſe and ſhe had been bred together, 
and Eriends as well as Kindred. She 
pretended, That ſhe was, after a little 
Reſt, to go into Dorſetſhire to another 
Friend. When it was Supper time, 
there being Broth brought to the Ta- 
ble, Mrs. Lane fill'd a little Diſh, and 
deſir'd the Butler, who waited at the 
Table, To carry that Diſh of Porridge 


to William, and to tell him that he 


ſhould have ſome Meat ſent to him pre- 
ſently. The Butler carried the Porridge 
into the Chamber with a Napkin, and 
Spoon, and Bread, and {poke kindly 
to the young Man; who was willing 
to be eating. 1 | 


The Butler looking narrowly upon - 


him, fell upon his Knees, and with 
Tears told him, He was glad to ſee his 
Majeſty. The King was infinitely ſur- 
prized, yet recollected himſelf enough 
to laugh at the Man, and to aſk him, 
What be meant? The Man had been 
Falconer to Sir Thomas Fermyn, and 
made it appear that he knew well 
enough to whom he ſpoke, repeating 
ſome Particulars, which the King had 
not forgot. Whereupon the King 
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A pretty little 


conjur*d him, not zo ſpeak of what he 
knew, ſo much as to his Maſter, though 


He beli ev'd him a very honeſt Man. 
The Fellow promiſed, and kept his 


Word; and the King was the better 
waited upon during the Time of his 
Abode there. 5 

Dr. Gorges, the King's Chaplain, 
being a Gentleman of a good Family 
near that Place, and ally'd to Mr. 
Norton, ſupp'd with them, and being 
a Man of a chearful Converſation, 


aſked Mrs. Lane many Queſtions con- 


cerning William, of whom he ſaw ſhe | 


was ſo careful by ſending up Meat to 
him, How long his Ague had been gone ? 
and whether he had purged ſince it left 
him? and the like; to which ſhe gave 
ſuch Anſwers as occurr'd. The Doc- 
tor, from the final Prevalence of the 


Parliament, had, as many others of 


that Function had done, declined his 
Profeſſion, and pretended to ſtudy 
Phyſick. As ſoon as Supper was done, 
out of good Nature, and without tel- 
ling any Body, he went to ſee William. 
The King ſaw him coming into the 
Chamber, withdrew to the inſide of 
the Bed, that he might be fartheſt 
from the Candle, and the Doctor came, 


and fate down by him, felt his Pulte, 
and aſk'd him many Queſtions, which 


he anſwer'd in as few words as was 
poſſible, and expreſſing great Inclina- 
tion to go to his Bed; to which the 
Doctor left him, and went to Mrs. 
Lane, and told her, That he had been 
with William, and that be would do 


_ well; and adviſed her, what ſhe ſhould 


do if his Ague return'd. The next 
Morning, the Doctor went away, ſo 
that the King ſaw him no more. The 
next Day the Lord Vilmot came to his 
Houſe with the Hawk, to ſee Mrs. 


Lane, and ſo conferr*d with William; 


who was to conſider what he was to do. 
After ſome Days Stay here, and 


Communication between the King and 


the Lord Vilmot by Letters, the King 
came to know that Colonel Vindbam 
liv'd within little more than a Days 
Journey of the Place where he was; 
of which he was very glad; this Gen- 
tleman had behaved himſelf very well 
during the War, and had been Gover- 


nor of Dunſtar Caſtle, where the King 


had lodg'd when he was in the Weſt. 


After the End of the War, when all 


other 
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other Places were ſurrender'd in that 
County, he likewiſe ſurrender'd that, 
upon fair Conditions, and made his 
Peace, and afterwards married a Wife 
with a competent Fortune, and liv'd 
quietly, without any Suſpicion of 
having leſſen'd his Affections towards 
the King. | 


The King ſent Wilmot to him, and 


acquainted him where he was, and 
that he would gladly ſpeak with him. It 
was not hard for to chooſe a good 
Place where to meet, and thereupon 
the Day was appointed. After the 
King had taken his Leave of Mrs. 


Lane, who remain'd with her Couſin 


Norton, the King, and the Lord Wil- 
mot, met the Colonel; and, in the 
Way, he met in a, Town, through 
Which they paſſed, Mr. Kirion, a Ser- 
vant of the King's, who well knew the 
Lord Wilmot, who had no other Diſ- 
guiſe than the Hawk, but took no 
Notice of him, nor ſuſpected the King 
to be there; yet that Day made the 
King more wary of having him in his 
Company upon the Way. At the 
Place of Meeting they reſted only one 
Night, and then the King went to the 


Colonel's Houſe; where he reſted 


many Days, whilſt the Colonel pro- 


jected at · what Place the King might 


embark, and how they might procure 
a Veſſel to be ready there; which was 
not eaſy to find; there being ſo great 
a Fear poſſeſſing thoſe who were ho- 
neſt, that it was hard to procure any 
Veſſel that was outward bound to take 
in any Paſſenger. | 5 

There was a Gentleman, one Mr. 
Elliſon, who liv'd near Lyme in Dor- 
ſetſhire, and was well known to Co- 


lonel Windham, having been a Captain 


in the King's Army, andwasſtill look*d 


upon as a very honeſt Man. With” 


him the Colone] conſulted, how they 
might get a Veſſel to be ready to take 
in a couple of Gentlemen, Friends of 
his, who were in Danger to be arreſted, 


and tranſport them into France. Though 


no Man would aſk who the Perſons 
were, yet it could not but be ſuſpected 
who they were, at leaſt they con- 
cluded, that it was ſome of Worceſter 
Party. Iyme was generally as mali- 


5 cious and diſaffected a Town to the 


King's Intereſt, as any Town in Erg- 
land could be: Yet there was in it a 
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Maſter of a Bark, of whoſe Honefty 


this Captain was very confident, This 


Man was lately return'd from France, 
and had unladen his Veſſel, when ZI 
liſon aſk*d him, When he would make 


another Voyage? And he anſwer'd, 
As ſoon as be could get lading for his 
Ship. The other aſk'd, Whether be 
would undertake 10 carry over a couple 
of Gentlemen, and land them in France, 
if he might be as well paid for bis 


Voyage as be uſed to be. when be was 


fraighted by the Merchants. In Con- 


cluſion, he told him, He ſhould receive 


fifty Pounds for his Fare : The large 
Recompenſe had that Effect, that the 
Man undertook it; though he ſaid, 
He muſt make his Proviſion very ſecretly; 


for that he might be well ſuſpected for 


going to Sea again without being 
fraighted, after he was ſo newly re- 

turn'd. © =... „ 
Colonel Vindban, being advertiſed 
of this, came together with the Lord 
Wilmot to the Captain's Houſe, from 
whence the Lord and the Captain rid 
to a Houſe near Lyme; where the 
Maſter of the Bark mer them ; and the 
Lord Vilmot being ſatisfied with the 
Diſcourſe of the Man, and his Wary- 
neſs. in foreſeeing Suſpicions, which 
would ariſe, it was reſolv'd that on 
ſuch a Night, which, upon Conſide- 


ration of the Tydes, it was agreed 


upon, the Man ſhould draw out his 
Veſſel from the Peer, and, being at 
Sea, ſhould come to ſuch a Point about 
a Mile from the Town, where his 
Ship ſhould remain upon the Beach 


when the Water was gone: Which 


would take it off again about break of 
Day the next Morning. There was 
very near that Point, even in the View 
of it, a {mall Inn, kept by a Man who 
was reputed. honeſt, to which the Ca- 
valiers of the Country often reſorted ; 
and London Road paſſed that Way; ſo 
that. it was ſeldom without Company: 
Into that Inn the two Gentlemen were 
to come in the Beginning of the Night, 
that they might put themſelves on 
board. All Things being thus con- 


certed, and good Earneſt given to the : 


Maſter, the Lord Vilmot and the Co- 
lonel return'd to the Colonel's Houſe, 


above a Day's Journey from the Place, 


the Captain undertak ing every Day to 


look that the Maſter mould provide, 
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and if any thing fell out contrary to 
Expectation, to give the Colonel No- 
tice at ſuch a Place, where they intend- 
ed the King ſhould be the Day before 
he was to embarkxk 

The King being ſatisfied with theſe 
Preparations, came at the Time ap- 
pointed, to that Houſe where he was 
to hear that all went as it ought to do; 
of whick he receiv*d Aſſurance from 
the Captain; who found that the Man 
had honeſtly put his Proviſions on 
board, and had his company ready, 
which were but four Men; and that 
the Veſſel ſhould be drawn out that 
Night; fo that it was fit for the two 
Perſons to come to the aforeſaid Inn, 
and the Captain conducted them within 


Sight of it; the Colonel remaining 
had 


ſtill at the Houſe where they 
lodg'd the Night before, till he might 
hear the News of their being em- 
barked. | | 

They found many Paſſengers in the 
Inn; and fo were to be contented with 
an ordinary Chamber, which they did 
not intend to ſleep long 'in. But-as 
ſoon as there appear'd any Light, 
Wilmot went out to diſcover the Bark, 
of which there was no Appearance. 
In a Word, the Sun aroſe, and nothing 
like a Ship in View, They ſent to 
the Captain, who was as much amaz'd; 
and he ſent to the Town; and his Ser- 


vant could not find the Maſter of the 
Bark, which was ſtill in the Peer. 
They ſuſpected the Captain, and the 
HO w- 


Captain ſuſpected the Maſter. 
ever, it being paſt ten of the Clock, 
they concluded it was not fit for them 


to ſtay longer there, and ſo they 


mounted their Horſes again to return 
to the Houſe where they had left the 
Colonel, who, they knew, reſolv'd to 
ſtay there till he were aſſur*d that they 


were gone. 


parture; and the Night he was to go 
out with his Veſſel, he had ſtay'd in 


his own Houſe, and ſlept two or three 


Hours, and the Time of the Tyde be- 


ing come, that it was neceſſary to be 
on board, he took out of a Cupboard: 
and other Things, 


ſome Linnen, 

which he uſed to carry with him to 

Sea. 
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out. The 


His Wife had obſerv'd, that he 
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had been for ſome Days fuller of 
Thoughts than he uſed to be, and that 


he had been ſpeaking with Seamen, 


who uſed to go with him, and that 
ſome of them had carried Proviſions 


on board the Bark; of which ſhe had 
aſk'd her Huſband the Reaſon ; who 
had told her, That he was. promiſed 
Fraight ſpeedily, and therefore he would 
make alt Things ready. She was ſure 


that there was yet no Lading in the 
Ship, and therefore, when ſhe ſaw her 


Huſband take all thoſe Materials with 
him, which was a ſure Sign that he 
meant to go to Sea, and it being late 
in the Night, ſhe ſhut the Door, and 
{wore he ſhould not go out of his 
Houſe. He told her, He muſt go, and 
was engaged to go to Sea that Night ; 
for which he ſhould be well paid. His- 


Wife told him, She was ſure be was 
doing ſomewhat that would undo him, 


and ſhe was roſolv'd he ſhould not go out 


of his Houſe ; and if he ſhould perſiſt in 


it, ſhe. would tell: the Neighbours, and 
carry him before the Mayor to be exa- 
mind, that the Truth might. be found 
poor Man, thus maſter*d 
by the. Paſſion and Violence of his 


Wife, was forced to yield to her, that 


there might be no farther Noiſe ; and 
ſo. went to ddl! „ 

And it was very happy that the 
King's Jealouſy haſtenꝰd him from that 
Inn. It was the ſolemn Faſt Day, 
which was obſerv'd in ' thoſe Times 
principally to enflame the People 
againſt the King, and all thoſe who 
were loyal to him, and there was a 


Chappel in that Village over againſt 


that Inn, where a Weaver, who had 
been a Soldier, uſed to preach, and 


utter all the Villany imaginable againſt 


the old Order of Government: And 


he was then in the Chappel preaching 
| to his Congregation, when the King 
The Truth of the Diſappointment” 
was this; the Man meant honeſtly, 
and made all Things ready for his De- 


went from thence, and telling the Peo- 
ple, That Charles Stuart was lurking 


ſomewhere in that Country, | and . that! 


they would merit from God Almighty, 


if they could find him out. The Paſſen- 


gers, who had lodg'd in the Inn that 
Night, had, as ſoon as they were up, 
ſent for a Smith to viſit their Horſes, 
it being a hard Froſt. The Smith, 
when he had done what he was ſent 
for, according to the Cuſtom of that 


People, examin'd the Feet of the other 
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had been always very 


two Horſes to find more Work. 
When he had obſerv'd them, he told 
the Hoſt of the Houſe, That one of 
thoſe Horſes had travel'd far; and that 
he was ſure that his four Shoes had been 


made in four ſeveral Counties; which, 


| whether his Skill was able to diſcover 
or no, was very true. The Smith go- 


ing to the Sermon told this Story to 


| ſome of his Neighbours ; and ſo it 


came to the Ears of the Preacher, 


when his Sermon was done. Imme- 
diately he ſent for an Officer, and 


ſearch'd the Inn, and enquired for 


thoſe Horſes ; and being inform'd that 


they were gone, he cauſed Horſes to 
be ſent to follow them, and to make 
Enquiry after the two Men who rid 


thoſe two Horſes, and poſitively de- 


clar'd, That one of them was Charles 


Stuart. | 
When they came again to the Co- 


lonel, they preſently concluded that 


they were to make no longer Stay in 


thoſe Parts, nor any more te endea- 


vour to find a Ship upon that Coaſt ; 


and without any farther Delay, they. 
rode back to the Colonel's Houſe ; 


where they arriv*d in the Night. Then 
they reſolv'd to make their next At- 


tempt in Hampſhire, and Suſſex, where 


Colonel Windham had no Intereſt. 
They muſt: paſs through all Viliſbire 


before they came thither; which would 


require many Days Journey: And 
they were to conſider what honeſt 


Houſes there were in or near the Way, 


where they might ſecurely repoſe ; 
and it was thought very dangerous for 
the King to ride through any great 


Town, as Saliſbury, or Wincheſter, 
which might probably lie in their 
: Way. | f 8 F | | 


There was between that and Salis- 


| bury a very honeſt Gentleman, Co- 
| Jonel Robert Philips, a younger Bro- 


ther of a very good Family, which 
loyal; and he 
had ſerv'd the King during the War. 
The King was reſolv'd to truſt him; 
and fo ſent the Lord Milmot to a Place 


from whence he might ſend to Mr. 


Philips to come to him, and when he 
had ſpoken with him, Mr. Philips ac- 


cordingly came ta the Colanel's Houle, 


which he could do without Suſpicion, 
they being nearly ally'd. The Ways 


_ were very full of Soldiers; which were 
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ſent now from the Army to their 
Quarters, and many Regiments of 
Horſe and Foot were aſſign'd for the 
Weſt ; of which Diviſion De/borough 
was Commander in chief. Theſe 
Marches were like to laſt for many 
Days, and it would not be fit for the 
King to ſtay ſo long in that Place. 
Thereupon, he reſorted to his old Se- 
curity of taking a Woman behind 
him, a Kinſwoman of Colonel Vind- 
ham, whom he carried in that Manner 
to a Place not far from Saliſbury; to 
which Colonel Philips conducted him. 


In this Journey he paſſed through the 


Middle of a Regiment of Horſe; and, 
preſently after, met Deſborough walk- 
ing down a Hill with three or four 
Men with him; who had lodged in 
Saliſpury the Night before; all that 
Road being full of Soldiers 
The next Day upon the Plains, Dr. 
Hinchman, one of the Prebends of 


_ Saliſbury, met the King, the Lord 
Wilmot and Philips then leaving him 


to go to the Sea Coaſt to find a Veſſel, 
the Doctor conducting the King to a 
Place called Heale, three Miles from 


Saliſbury, belonging then to Serjeant 


Hyde, who was afterwards Chief Juſtice 
of the King's Bench, and then in the 


Poſſeſſion of the Widow of his elder 


Brother; a Houſe that ſtood alone 
from Neighbours, and from any 
Highway; where coming in late in 
the Evening, he ſupp'd with ſome 
Gentlemen who accidentally were in 
the Houſe; which could not well be 
avoided, But, the next Morning, he 
went early from thence, as if he had 
continued his Journey; and the Wi- 
dow, being truſted with the Know- 
ledge of her Gueſt, ſent her Servants 
out of the Way; and, at an Hour 
appointed, receiv'd him again, and 


accommodated him in a little Room, 
which had been made ſince the Begin- 
ning of the Troubles for the Conceal- 
ment of Delinquents, the Seat always 


belonging to a malignant Family. | 
Here he lay conceal'd without the 


Knowledge of ſome Gentlemen, who 


liv'd in the Houſe, and of others who 
daily reſorted thither, for many Days. 
the Widow herſelf only attending him 
with ſuch Things as were neceſſary, 
and bringing him ſuch Letters as the 
Doctor receiv'd from the Lord Wil. 
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mot, and Colonel Philips. A Veſſel 
being at laſt provided upon the Coaſt 


of Suſſex, and Notice thereof ſent to 


Dr. Hinchman, he ſent to the King to 


meet him at Stone-henge upon the Plains 


three Miles from Heale ; whither the 
Widow took care to dire him; and 
being there met, he attended him to 
the Place where Colonel Philips re- 
ceiv'd him. He, the next Day, de- 
liver'd him to the Lord Wilmot; who 
went with him to a Houſe, recom- 


mended by Colonel Gunter, a Gentle- 


man of that Country, who had ſerv'd 
the King in the War who met him 


there; and had provided a little Bark 


at Brigbt. bemſted, a ſmall | Fiſher 
Town; where he went early on board, 
and, by God's Bleſſing, arriv'd ſafely 
in Normandy. | 

The Earl of Southampton, who was 
then at his Houſe at Tichfield in Hamp- 


Hire, had been advertiſed of the King's 


being in the Weſt, and of his milling 
his Paſſage at Lyme, and ſent a truſty 
Gentleman to thoke faithful Perſons in 
the Country who he thought, were 


moſt like to be employd for His 
Eſcape if he came into thoſe Parts, to 


let them know, That be had a Ship 
ready, and if the King came to bim, be 


ſhould be ſafe ; which Advertiſement 


came to the King the Night before he 
embarked, and when his Veſſel was 
ready. But his Majeſty ever acknow- 
ledged the Obligation with great 
Kindneſs, he being the only Perſon of 
that Condition, who had the Conrage 


to ſollicit ſuch Danger, though all 


good Men heartily wiſhed his Delive- 


rance. It was in November, that the 


King landed in Normandy, in a ſmall 


Creek; from whence he got to Roan, 


; and then gave Notice to the Queen of 


his Arrival, and freed his Loyal Sub- 


Jes in all Places from their diſmal 
in this hopeful Method of Proceeding; 


Apprehenſions. 
Though this wonderful Deliverance 
and Preſervation of the Perſon of the 


King, was an Argument of general 


Joy and Comfort to all his good Sub- 
jects, and a new Seed of Hope for fu- 
ture Bleſſings, yet his preſent Condi- 
tion was very deplorable. France was 
not at all pleaſed with his being come 


thither, nor did quickly take notice 


of his being there. The Queen his 


Mother was very Sad of his Eſcape, 
6 


unlimited Expence. 
ſtraction that Court had been lately in; 


but in no Degree able to contribute 


towards his Support; they who had 


Intereſt with her, finding all the had; 


or could get, too little for their own 
Beſides, the Di- 


and was not yet free from the Effects 
of, made her Penſion to he paid with 
leſs Punctuality than it uſed to be; ſo 
that ſhe was forced to be in debt both 
to her Servants, and for the very Pro- 
viſions of her Houſe; nor had the 
King one Shilling towards the Su rt 
of Himſelf and his Family. Ppo 
Whilſt the Connſels and Enterpriſes 
in Scotland and England, had this wo- 
ful Iſſue, ireland had no better Succeſs 
in its Undertakings. Cromwell had 


made fo great a Progreſs in his Con- 


queſts, before he left that Kingdom to 
viſit Scotland, that he was become; 
upon the matter, entirely poſſeſſed of 
the two moſt valuable, and beſt inha- 
bited Provinces, Lemſter, and Munſter ; 
and plainly diſcern'd, that what re- 
main'd to be done, if dexterouſly con- 
ducted, would be with moſt Eaſe 
brought to. pals, by the Folly and 


Perfidiouſneſs of the Iriſb themſelves; 


who would fave their Enemies a La- 
bour, in contributing to, and haſtning 
their own Deſtruction. He had made 
the Bridge fair, eaſy, and ſafe for 
them to paſs over into foreign Coun- 
tries, by Levies and Tranſportations; 
which Liberty they embraced, as hath 
been ſaid ben with all imaginable 
Greedineſs': And he had entertain'd 
Agents and Spies, as well Fryars, as 

others amongſt the Iriſh; who did not 


only give him timely Advertiſements 


of what was concluded to be done, 
but had Intereſt and Power enough to 
interrupt, and diſturb the Contulca- 


tions, and to obſtruct the Execution 


thereof : And having put all Things 
in which there was like to be more Uſe 
of the Halter than the Sword, he com- 
mitted the managing of the reſt, and 
the Government of the Kingdom, to 
his Son in Law Ireton; whom he made 
Deputy under him of Ireland: A Man, 
who knew the Bottom of all his Coun- 
ſels and Purpoſes, and was of the ſame, 
or a greater Pride and Fierceneſs in 
his Nature, and moſt inclined to pur- 
ſue thoſe Rules, in a the forming whereof 
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he had had the chief Influence. And 
he, with ut fighting a Battle, though 
he liv'd not many Months after, re- 


duced moſt: of the reſt that Cromwell 


left unfiniſhed. So that the Marquis of 
Ormond embarking himſelf, with ſome 
few Gentlemen beſides his own Ser- 
vants, in a ſmall Frigat, arriv*d ſafely 


in Normandy; and ſo went to Caen; 


where his Wife and Family had re- 
main'd from the Time of his Depar- 
ture thence; having conſtituted the 
Marquis of Clanrickard, Deputy of 
Ireland, who willingly undertook that 
Charge, in order to ſerve his Majeſty. 
This was ſhortly after the King's De- 
feat at Worceſter, and, as ſoon as his 
Majeſty arriv*d at Paris, he forthwith 

attended him, and was moſt welcome 
to him. 

Scotland being ſubdued, and Ireland 
reduced to that Obedience as the Par- 
liament could wiſh, nothing could be 
expected to be done in England for the 
King's A lvantage. From the Time 
that Cromwell was choſen General in 
the Place of Fairfax, he took all Oc- 
caſions to diſcountenance the Preſby- 
terians, and to put them out of all 
Truſt and Imployment, as well in the 
Country as in the Army; and, whilſt 
he was in Scotland, he had incercepted 
ſome Letters from one Love, a Preſby- 
terian Miniſter in London, to a leading 
Preacher in Scotland; and ſent ſuch an 
Information againſt him, with ſo ma- 


ny ſucceſſive Inſtances that Juſtice 


might be exemplary done upon him, 
that, in ſpight of all the Oppoſition 


which the Preſbyterians could make, 
who appear*d publickly with their ut- 


moſt Power, the Man was condemn'd 
and executed upon Tower- hill. And 
to. ſhew their Impartiality, about the 


ſame Time they executed Brown Buſbel, 


who had formerly ſerv'd the Parlia- 


ment in the Beginning of the Rebel- 


lion, and ſhortly after ſerv'd the King 
to the End of the War, and had liv'd 
ſome Years in England after the War 
expir*d, untaken notice of, but, upon 
this Occaſion, was enviouſly diſcover'd, 
and put to Death. 

When Cremwell return'd to London, 
he cauſed ſeveral High Courts of Ju— 


ſtice to be erected, by which many 


Gentlemen of Quality were condemn'd, 
and executed in many Parts of the 


eg 
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Kingdom, as well as in Loakios, who 
had been taken Priſoners at Worceſter, 
or diſcover'd to have been there. And 
that the Terror might be univerſal, 

ſome ſuffer'd for looſe Diſcourſes in 
Taverns, what they would do towards 
reſtoring the King, and others for 
having blank Commiſſions found in 
their Hands ſign'd by the King, 
though they had never attempted to do 
any Thing thereupon, ner, for ought 
appear*d intended to do. And under 
theſe deſolate Apprehenſions all the 


Royal and Loyal Party lay groveling, 


and proſtrate, after the Defear of Mor- 


ceſter. 


Lieutenant General Middleton, who 
had been taken Priſoner after Worceſter 
Fight, after he was recover'd of his 
Wounds was ſent Priſoner to the Tower 
of London; where were likewiſe many 
novle Perſons of that Nation, as the 
Earl of Crawford, the Earl of Lauther- 
dale, and many others. But as they 


of the Parliament had a greater Regard 


for Middleton than for any other of 
that Country, knowing him to be a2 
a Man of great, Honour and Courage, 
and much the beſt Officer the Scots 
had, ſo they had a Hatred of him pro- 
portionable; and they thought they 
had him at their Mercy, and might 
proceed againſt him more warrantably 
for his Life, than againſt their other 


Priſoners; becauſe he had heretofore, 


in the Beginning of the War, ſerv*d 
them; and though he had quitted 


their Service at the ſame Time when 


they caſhier*d the Earl of Eſſex, and 
made their new model, and was at 
Liberty to do what he thought beſt 
for himſelf, yet they reſolv'd to free 
themſelves from any farther Apprehen- 
ſions and Fear of him: To that Pur- 
poſe they erected a new High Court of 
Juſtice, for the Trial of ſome Perſons 
who. had been troubleſome to them, 


and eſpecially Middleton and Maſſey. 


This laſt, after he had eſcaped from 
Worceſter, and travelled two or three 
Days, found himſelf ſo tormented and 
weakened by his Wounds, that being 
near the Seat of the Earl of Stamford, 
whoſe Lieutenant Colonel he had been 
in the Beginning of the War, and be- 
ing well known to his Lady, he choſe 
to commit himſelf to her, rather than 
to her Huſband ; hoping that in Ho- 
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nour ſhe would have, found ſome Means 
to preſerve him. But the Lady had 
only Charity to cure his Wounds, not 


Courage to conceal his Perſon ; and 


ſuch Advertiſements were given of him, 
that. as ſoon as he was fit to be re- 
mov*d, he was likewiſe ſent to the 
Tower, and deſtin'd to be ſacrificed 
by the High Court of Juſtice together 
with Middleton, for the future Security 
of the Common- Wealth. 
But now the Preſbyterian Intereſt 
ſhew'd itſelf, and doubtleſs in Enter- 


priſes of this Nature was very power- 
ful; having in all Places Perſons de- 


voted to them, who were ready to obey 
their Orders, though they did not pre- 
tend to be of their Party. And the 


Time approaching that they were ſure 


Middleton was to be tried, that is, to 
be executed, they gave him ſo good 
and particular Advertiſement, that he 
took his leave of his Friends in the 
Tower, and made his Eſcape; and 
having Friends enough to ſhelter him 
in London, after he had concealed 
himſelf there a Fortnight or three 


Weeks, that the Diligence of the firſt 


Examination and Enquiry was over, 
he was ſafely tranſported into France. 
And within few Days after, Maſſey 
had the ſame good Fortune, to the 
| Grief and Vexation of the very Soul of 
Cromwell ; who thirſted for the Blood 
of thoſe two Perſons. 


There was, ſhortly after; an unex- 


pected Accident, that ſeem*d to make 
ſome Alterations in the Affairs of 


Chriſtendom ; which many very rea- 


ſonably believ'd, might have prov'd 
advantageous to the — The Par- 
liament, as ſoon as they had ſettled 
their Common-Wealth, and had no 
Enemy they fear'd, had ſent Embaſ- 
ſadors to their Siſter Republick, the 
States of the united Provinces, to in- 
vite them to enter into a ſtricter Alli- 
ance with them, and upon the matter, 


to be as one Common-Wealth, and to 


have one Intereſt. They were receiv'd 
in Holland with all imaginable Reſpect, 


and as great Expreſſions made as could 


be, of an equal Deſire that a firm U- 
nion might be eſtabliſh'd between the 
two Common-Wealths: And, for 
the forming thereof, Perſons were 


appointed to treat with the Emhaſſa- 


dors; which was look'd upon as a 
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Matter that would eaſily ſucceed; ſince 
the Prince of Orange, who could have. 


given powerful Obſtruction in ſuch 


Caſes, was now dead, and all thoſe 
who adher*d to him diſcountenanced 
and remov'd from Places of Truſt and 
Power in all the Provinces, and his 
Son an, Infant, born after the Death 
of his Father, at the Mercy of the 
States even for his Support; the two 
Dowagers, his Mother and Grandmo- 
ther, having great Joyntures out of 
the Eſtate, and the reſt being liable to 
the Payment of vaſt Debts. In the 
Treaty, _ Saint-Fohn, who had the 
whole Truſt of the Embaſſy, being 
very powerful in the Parliament, and 
the known Confident of Cromwell; 
prefled ſuch a kind of Union as muſt 
diſunite them from all their other Al- 
lies: So that, for the Friendſhip of 
England, they muſt loſe the Friend- 
ſhip of other Ea and yet loſe ma- 


ny other Advantages in Trade, which 


they enjoy'd, and which they ſaw the 
younger and more powerful Common- 
Wealth in a ſhort Time deprive 
them of. This the States could not 
digeſt, and uſed all the Ways they 


could to divert them from e 
upon ſo unreaſonable Conditions; and 


made many large Overtures and Con- 
ceſſions, which had never been granted 
by them to the greateſt Kings, and 


were willing to quit ſome Advantages 
they had enjoyed by all the Treaties 


with the Crown of England, and to 


yield other conſiderable Benefits which 
always before denied to grant. 
ut this would not ſatisfy, nor 


would the Embaſſadors recede from 


any Particular they, had propoſed; ſo 
that, after ſome Months Stay, during 
which Time they receiv'd many At- 
fronts from ſome Engliſh, and from 
others, they return'd with great Pre- 
ſents from the States, but without any 
Effect by the Treaty, or entring into 
any Terms of Alliance, and with the 
Extreme Indignation of Saint-John ; 


which he manifeſted as ſoon as he re- 


turn'd to the Parliament; who diſ- 


daining likewiſe to find themſelves un- 


dervalued (that is, not valued above 


all the World beſides) preſently en- 


ter'd upon Counſels, how they might 


diſcountenance and controle the Trade 
of Holland, and encreaſe their own. 
TE. Here 
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Herevpon they made that Act that 
inhibits all Foreign Ships from bring- 
ing in any Merchandize or Commodities 
into England, but ſuch as were the Pro- 
ceed or Grow!h of their own Country, 
upon the Penalty of Forfeiture of all ſuch 
Ships. This indeed concern'd all other 
Countries; but it did, upon the mat- 
ter totally ſuppreſs all Trade with Hol- 
land, which had very little Merchan- 
dize of the Growth of their own 
Country, but had uſed to bring in 
their Ships the Growth of all other 
Kingdoms in the World; Wine from 
France and Spain, Spices from the In- 
dies, and all Commodities from all 
other Countries; which they muſt now 
do no more. The Dutch Embaſſador 
expoſtulated this Matter very warmly, 
A; a Breach of Commerce and Amity, 


which could not conſiſt with the Peace- 


between the two Nations; and that his 
| Mafters could not look upon it otherwiſe 
than as a Declaration of War. 
Parliament anſwer'd him ſuperciliouſly, 
That his, Maſters might take it in what 
Manner they pleaſed ; but they knew 
what was beſt for their own State, and 
would not repeal Laws to pgratify their 
Neighbours; and cauſed the Act to be 
executed with the utmoſt Rigour and 
Severity. | 

The United Provincesnow diſcern'd, 
that they had help'd to raife an Enemy 
that was too powerful for them, and 


that would not be treated as the Crown 


had been. However, they could not 


believe it poſſible, that in the Infancy 
of their Republick, and when their 


Government was manifeſtly odious to 
all the Nobility and Gentry of the 
Kingdom, and the People generally 
weary of the Taxes and Impoſitions 
upon- the Nation for the Support of 
their Land-Armies, the Parliament 
would venture to encreaſe thoſe Taxes 
and Impoſitions proportionably to 
maintain a new War at Sea, at ſo vaſt 
an Expence, as could not be avoided ; 
and therefore believ'd they only made 
Shew of this Courage to amuſe and 
terrify them. However, at the Spring, 
they ſet out a Fleet ſtronger than of 
courſe they uſed to do; which made 
no Impreſſion upon the Engliſh; who 
never ſuſpected that the Dutch durſt 
enter into a War with them. Beſides 
that they were confident no ſuch Coun- 


The 
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ſel and Reſolution could be taken on a 
ſudden, and without their having No- 
tice of it, they having ſeveral of the 
States General, and more of the States 


of Holland, very devoted to them. 


And therefore they increaſed not their 


Expence, but ſent out their uſual Fleet 


for the Guard of the Goaſt at their Sea- 


ſon, and with no other Inſtructions than 


they had been accuſtom'd to. EO. 

The Council of the Admiralty of 
Holland, which govern'd the Maritime 
Affairs, without Communication with 
the States General, gave their Inſtruc- 


tions to the Admiral Van Trump, That 


when he met any of the Engliſh Ships of 
War, he ſhould not ſtrite to them, nor 
ſhew them any other Reſpect than what 
they receiv'd from them; and if the 
Engliſh expoſtulazed the Matter, they 
ſhould anſwer frankly that the Reſpect 
they bad formerly ſhew*d pon thoſe En- 
counters, was becanſe the Ships were the 
King*s, and for 'the good Intelligence 
they bad with the Crown ; but they had 
no reaſon to continue the ſame in this 
Alteration of Government, except there 
were ſome Stipulation between them to 
that Purpoſe : And if this Anſwer did 
not {atisfy, but that Force was uſed to- 
wards them, they ſhould defend them- 
ſelves with their utmoſt Vigour. Theſe 
Inſtructions were very ſecret, and ne- 
ver ſuſpected by the Engliſh Com 
manders; who had their old Inſtruc- 
tions to oblige all Foreign Veſſels to 
{trike Sail to them; which had never 
been refuſed by any Nation. 

It was about the Beginning of May 
in the Year 1652, that the Dutch Fleet, 
conſiſting of above forty Sail, under 
the Command of Yan Trump, rode. at 
Anchor in Dover Road, being driven 
by a ſtrong Wind, as they pretended, 
from the Flanders Coaſt, when the Eng- 
liſb Fleet, under the Command of Blake, 
of a much leſs Number, appear'd in 
View; upon which the Dutch weighed 


Anchor, and put out to Sea, without 


ſtriking their Flag; which Blake ob- 
ſerving, cauſed three Guns to be fired 
without any Ball. It was then obſerv'd, 


that there was an Expreſs Ketch came, 
at the very Time, from Holland, on 


board their Admiral; and it was then 
conceiv'd, that he had, by that Ex- 
preſs, receiv*d more poſitive Orders to 
fight : For upon the Arrival of that 
6 : Expreſs, 
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Expreſs, he tacked about, and bore. 


directly toward the Engliſh Fleet; 
and the three Guns were no ſooner 
fired, but, in contempt of the Adver- 
tiſement, he diſcharged one ſingle 
Gun from his Poop, and hung out a 
red Flag; and came up to the Engliſh 
Admiral, and gave him a broad ſide; 
with which he killed many of his Men, 
and damaged the Ship. Whereupon, 


though Blake was ſurprized, as not 


expecting ſuch an Aſſault, he deferr'd 
not to give him the ſame rude Saluta- 
tion; and ſo. both Fleets were forth- 


with engaged in a very fierce Encoun- 


ter; which continued for the Space of 
four Hours, till the. Night parted 
them, after the Loſs of much Blood on 
both Sides. On the Part of the Dutch, 
they loſt two Ships, whereof one was 
ſunk, and the other taken, with both 
the Captains, and near 'two hundred 
Priſoners. On the Zxglihh Side, there 
were many lain, and more wounded, 
but no Ship loſt, nor Officer of Name. 
When the Morning appear'd, the 
Dutch were gone to their Coaſt, And 
thus the War was enter'd into, before 


it was ſuſpected in England. 


With what Conſideration ſoever the 


Dutch had embark'd themſelves in this 
ſudden Enterprize, it quickly appear'd 
they had taken very ill Meaſures of 


the People's Affections. For the News 
of this Conflict no ſooner arriv'd in 
Holland, but there was the moſt gene- 


ral Conſternation, amongſt all Sorts of 


Men, that can be imagin'd ; and the 


States themſelves were ſo much trou- | 
bled at it, that, with great Expedi- 


tion, they diſpatched two extraord inary 
Embaſſadors into England; by whom 


they proteſted, That the late unhappy 
Engagement between. the Fleets of the 


two Common-Wealihs, had happen'd 
without their Knowledge, and contrary 


to the Intention of the Lords the States 


General: and that they had immediately 
enter d into Conſultation, how they 
might beſt cloſe this freſp bleeding 
Wound, and to avoid the further Effu- 
ſion of Chriſtian Blood, ſo much defird 
by the Enemies of both States: And 
therefore they moſt earneſty defir*d them, 
by their mutual Concurrence in Religion, 


and by their mutual Love of Liberty, 
that nothing might be done with Paſſion 


and Heat; which would widen the 


Breach ; but that they might ſpeedily 
receive ſuch an Anſwer , that there 
might be no farther Obſtrufion to the 
Trade of both Common-Wealibs. | 

To which this Anſwer was preſently 
return'd to them, That the Civility 
which they had always fhewd towards 
the States of the United Provinces, was 


fo notorious, that nothing was more | 
ſtrange than the ill Return they had 


mace to them : That the extraordinary 
Preparations which they had made, of 
a hundred and fifty Ships, without any 
apparent Neceſſity, and the Inſtructions 


which had been given to their Sea-Offi- 
cers, had adminiſter d too much Cauſe 


to believe, that the Lords the States Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces had a 
Purpoſe to uſurp the known Right which 
the Engliſh have o the Seas, and to de- 


try their Fleets ; which, under the 
Protection of the Almighty, are their 
Walls and Bulwarks; that ſo they might ' 


be expoſed to the Invaſion of any power- 
ful Enemy : Therefore they thought them- 
ſelves obliged' to endeavour, by God's 
Aſſiſtance, to ſeek Reparation for the 
Injuries and Damage they had already 
receiv'd, and to prevent the like for the 


future: However, they ſhould never be 
without an Intention and Deſire, that © 
' ſome effeftual Means might be found to 


eſtabliſh a good Peace, Union, and 
right Underſtanding, between the two 
Nations. | 

With this haughty Anſwer they vi- 


gorouſly proſecuted their Revenge, 


and commanded Blake preſently to ſail 
Northward; it being then the Seaſon 
of the Year for the great Fiſheries of 
the Dutch upon the Coaſts of Scotland, 


and the Ifles of Orkney (by the Benefit 


whereof they drive a great Part of 
their Trade over Europe) where he 
now found their Multitude of fiſhing 


Boats, guarded by twelve Ships of 


War ; moſt of which, with the Fiſh 
they had made ready, he brought 
away with him as good Prize. 

When Blake was ſent to the North, 
Sir George Ayſcue, being juſt return'd 


from the Weſt Indies, was ſent with 
another Part of the Fleet to the South; 


who, at his very going out, met with 


thirty Sail of their Merchants between 
Dover and Calais; a good Part where- 


of he took, or ſunk ; and forced the 


_ reſt to run on Shore upon the French 
| | | Coaſt; 
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Coaſt; which is very little better than 
being taken. From thence he ſtood 


Weſtward ; and near Plymouth, with 
thirty Sail of Men of War, he en- 
gaged the whole Dutch Fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of ſixty Ships of War, and thirty 
Merchants. It was near four of the 


Clock in the Afternoon when both. 
Fleets begun to engage, fo that the 


Night quickly parted them.; yet not 
before two of the Holland Ships of 
War were ſunk, and moſt of the Men 
loſt; the Dutch in that Action applying 


themſelves moſt to ſpoil the Tackling 


and Sails of the Eugliſb; in which 


they had ſo great Succeſs, that the 
next Morning they were not able to 


give them farther Chaſe, till their 
Sails and Rigging could be repaired. 
But no Day paſſed without the taking 
and bringing in many and valuable 
Dutch Ships into the Ports of England; 

which, having begun their Voyages 
| before any Notice had been given to 
them of the War, were making haſte 


home without any Fear of their Secu- 
. rity : So that, there being now no 


Hope of a Peace by the Mediation of 


their Embaſſadors, who could not pre- 


vail in any Thing they propoſed ; they 
return'd; and the War was preclaim'd 
on either Side, as well as proſecuted, 
The Pride of the French was, about 
the ſame Time, ſo humbled by the 


Spirit of the Engliſh, that though they 


took their Ships every Day, and made 
them Prize, and had now ſeized upon 


their whole Fleet that was going to the 
Relief of Dunkirk (that was then cloſely 


| beſieged by the Spaniard, and by the 
taking that Fleet was deliver*d into 
their Hands) yet the French would not 
be provok'd to be angry with them, 
or to expreſs any Inclination to the 
King; but ſent an Embaſſador, which 
they had not before done, to expoſtu- 
late very civilly with the Parliament 
for having been ſo unneighbourly, but 
in Truth to deſire their Friendſhip up- 


on what Terms they pleated ; the Car- 


dinal fearing nothing ſo much, as that 


the Spaniards would make ſuch a Con- 


junction with the new Common- 


_ wealth, as ſhould diſappoint and break 


all his Deſigns. 


their Merchants es and their Ships 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


of War, and the total Obſtruction of 


their Trade, broke their Hearts, and 


encreaſed their Factions at home. All 
the Seas were cover'd with the Engliſb 
Fleets; which made no Diſtinctions of 
Seaſons, but were as active in the 
Winter as the Summer ; and engaged 
the Dutch upon any Inequality of 
Number. The Dutch having been 
beaten in the Month of Ocrober, and 


Blake having receiv'd a Bruſh from 


them in the Month of December; in 
the Month of February, the moſt dan- 
gerous Seaſon of the Year, they, hav- 
ing appointed a Rendezvous for about 
one hundred and fifty Merchant Men, 
ſent a Fleet of about one hundred Sail 
of Men of War to convoy them ; and 


« Blake, with a Fleet much inferior in 


Number, engaged them in a very 
ſharp Battle from Noon till the Night 
parted them : Which diſpoſed them 
to endeavour to preſerve themſelves by 
Flight; but in the Morning, they 
—— that the Engliſb had attended 
them ſo cloſe, that they were engag'd 
again to fight, and ſo unproſperouſly, 
that, after the Loſs of above two thou- 
ſand Men, who were thrown over- 
board, beſides a Multitude hurt, they 
were glad to leave fifty of their Mer- 
chant Men to the Engli/h, that they 
might make their Tt the more ſe- 
curely. 

This laſt Loſs made them . again 
to the Parliament to deſire a Peace; 5 
who rejected the Overture, as they 
pretended, for want of Formality (for 
they always pretended a Deſire of an 
honourable Peace) the Addreſs being 


made only by the States of Holland, 


and Weſt-Friegland, the States Gene- 

ral being at that Time not aſſembled. 
It was generally believ*d, that this Ad- 
dreſs from Holland was not only with 


the Approbation, but by the Direction 


of Cromwell; who had rather conſented 
to thoſe Particulars, which were natu- 
rally like to produce that War, to 
gratify Saint- John (who was inſcpara- 
ble from him in all his other Counſels, 
and was incenſed by the Dutch) than 
approv*d the Reſolution. And now 
he found, by the Expence of the En- 


S > pins had already paſſed on both 
The inſupportable Loſſes which the 
Dutch every Day ſuſtain'd by the taking 


ides, what an inſupportable Charge 
that War muſt be attended with. Be- 


ſides, he well diſcern'd that all Parties, 
| 2 | ; ends 
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Friends and Foes, Preſbyterians, In- 


dependents, Levellers, were all united 


as to the carrying on the War; which, 


he thought, could proceed from no- 
thing, but that the Exceſs of the Ex- 
pence might make it neceſſary to diſ- 
band a great Part of the Land Army 
(of which there appear'd no Uſe) to 
{upport the Navy; which they could 

not now be without. Nor had he Au- 

thority to place his own Creatures there, 
all the Officers thereof being nominated 
and appointed ſolely by the Parliament: 
So that when this Addreſs was made 
by the Dztch, he ſet up his whole Reſt 


and Intereſt, that it might be well ac- 


cepted, and a Treaty thereupon enter'd 
into, which when he could not bring 
to paſs, he laid to Heart; and deferr'd 
not long, as will appear, to take Ven- 
geance upon the Parliament with a 
witneſs, . and by a Way they leaſt 
T | 
Though Cromwell was exerciſed 

with theſe Contradictions and Vexa- 
tions at home, by the Authority of the 
Parliament, he found not the leaſt Op- 
poſition from abroad. He was more 


abſolute in the other two Kingdoms, 


more fear*d, and more obey*d, than 
any King had ever been; and all the 
Dominions belonging to the Crown, 
own'd no other Subjection than to the 
Common- wealth of England. 
Ifles of Guernſey, and Ferſey, and 
Scilly were reduced ; the former pre- 
ſently after the Battle of Worceſter ; 
and the other, after the King's Return 
to Paris. | or cs 


All the Foreign Plantations had ſub- 


mitted to the Yoke; and indeed with- 
out any other Damage or Inconve- 
nience, than the having Citizens and 
inferior Perſons put to govern them in- 
ſtead of Gentlemen, who had been 
entruſted by the King in thoſe Places. 
WMe (hall not in this Place enlarge 
upon the Affairs of Scotland, where 
Monk for the preſent govern'd with a 


| Rod of Iron, and at laſt found no 


Contradi&ion, or Oppoſition to his 
good Will and Pleaſure, In Ireland, 
if that People had not been prepar*d 
and ripe for Deſtruction, there had 
happen' d an Alteration which might 
have given ſome Reſpite to it, and 
diſpoſed the Nation to have united 
themſelves under their new Deputy, 
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whom they had themſelves deſir'd, 
under all the folemn Obligations of 
Obedience. Shortly after the Depar- 
ture of the Marquis of Ormond, Crom- 
welPs Deputy, Ireton, who had mar- 
ried his Daughter, died in Limrick of 
the Plague; which was gotten into his 


Army, that was ſo much weaken*d by 


it, and there were ſo great Factions 
and Diviſions among the Officers, af- 
ter his ſudden Death, that great Ad- 


vantages might have been gotten by it. 


His Authority was ſa;abſolute, that he 


was entirely ſubmitted to in all the 


Civil, as well as Martial Affairs. But 
his Death was thought ſo little poſſible, 
that no Proviſion had been made for 
that Contingency. - So that no Man 
had Authority to take the Command 


upon him, till CromwelPs Pleaſure was 


farther known; who put the Charge 
of the Army under Ludlow, a Man of 
a very different Temper from the 
other; but appointed the Civil Go- 
vernment to run in another Channel, 
ſo that there remain*d Jealouſy and 


Diſcontent enough ſtill between the 


Council and the Officers to have ſha- 


ken a Goverment that was yet 'no'bet< 
ter eſtabliſn'd. OTOL 169% 


| Had not God reſerv'd the Delive- 
rance and Reſtoration of the King to 
himſelf, and reſolv'd to accompliſh it 


when there appear'd leaſt Hope of it, 


and leaſt worldly Means to bring it to 
paſs; there happen'd at this Time a 
very great Alteration in England, that, 
together with the Continuance of the 
War with Holland, and Affronts every 
Day offer*d to France, might very rea- 
ſonably have adminiſter*d great Hopes 


to the King of a ſpeedy Change of Go- 


vernment there. From the Time of 
the Defeat at Worceſter, and the Re- 
duction of Scotland and Ireland to per- 
fect Obedience, Cromwell did not find 
the Parliament ſo ſupple to obſerve 
his Orders, as he expected they would 
have been. The Preſbyterian Party 
were bold in contradicting him in the 
Houſe, and croſſing all his Deſigns in 
the City, and exceedingly inveigh'd 
againſt the Licence that was practiſed 
in Religion, by the ſeveral Factions of 
Independents, Anabaptiſts, and the 
ſeveral Species of theſe; who con- 
temn'd all Magiſtrates, and the Laws 
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eftabliſh!d, All theſe, how contra- 


dictory ſoever to one another, Crom 


wel! cheriſhed and protected, that he 
Might not be overrun by the Preſby- 
terians; of whom the Time was not 
yet come that he could make uſe. 

Though he had been forward enough 
to enter upon the War of Holland, 
that ſo there might be no Propoſition 
made for the diſbanding his Army, 
which otherwiſe could not be prevent- 
ed, yet he found the Expence of it was 
ſo great, that the Nation could never 
bear that Addition of Burden to the 
other of Land Forces; which how ap- 
parent ſoever, he ſaw the Parliament 
ſo fierce for the carrying on that War, 


that they would not hearken to any 


reaſonable Conditions of Peace; which 
the Dutch appear'd moſt ſollicitous to 
make upon any Terms. But that 
Which troubled him moſt, was the 
Jealouſy that his own Party of Inde- 
pendents, and other Sectaries had con- 
tracted againſt him: That Party that 
had advanced him to the Height he 
was at, and made him ſuperior to all 
Oppoſition, even his beloved Vane, 


thought his Power and Authority to be 


tov great for a Common-wealth, and 
that He and his Army, had not De- 
pendence enough upon, or Submiſſion 
to the Parliament. 
thoſe who had exalted him, now moſt 
ſollicitous to bring humlower 3 and he 


ere 


tion of his Power ad Anthority mut 


quickly be attended with. Hie ob- 
ſerv'd, that thoſe his, od. Friends very 
frankly united themſelves with His and 
their old Enemies, the Prefbyterians, 


for the Proſecution of the War with 
Helland, and obſtructing all the Over- 


tures, towards Peace; which muſt in a 
ſhort Time, exhauſt the Stock, and 
conſequently diſturb a Settlement | in 
the Kingdom. 

In, this Perplexity hb: reſorts to ba 
old Remedy, his Army; and again 
erects another Council of Officers, who, 
under the Style, firſt, of Petitions, 


and then of Remonſtrances, interpoſed 


in whatſoe ver had any Relation to the 
Army; uſed great Importunity for he 
Arrears of their Pay; that they might 


not, be compell'd to. take free Quarter. 


upon their Fellow Subjefts, who already 
aid Jo. great C OBO ps and Taxes, 


So that he found 
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The " hee Anſwers. the as 
gave to their Addreſſes, gave the Ar- 
my new Matter to reply to; and put 
them in mind of ſome former Profeſ- 
ſions they had made, That they would 
be glad to be eaſed of the Burden of their 
Employment; and that there might be 


ſucceſſive Parliaments to undergo the 
fame Trouble they had done. 


They 
therefore defired them, That they 
would remember how many Yeers they 
had ſate; and though, they had done 
great Things, yet it was a great Injury 
to the reſt of the Nation, 10 be utterly 


excluded from bearing any Part in the 


Service of their Country, by their in- 
groſſing the whole Power into their 
3 and thereupon beſought them, 
that they would ſettle a Council for the 
Adminiſtration of the Government dur- 
ing the Interval, and then. diſſolve them- 
ſelves, and ſummon a new Parliament ; 
whick, they told them, would be the 
moſt popular Action they could perform. 
Theſe Addreſſes in the Name of the 
Army, being confidently deliver'd by 


ſome Officers of it, and as confidently 


ſeconded by others who were. Mem- 
bers of the Eouſe, it was thought ne- 
ceſſary, that they ſhould receive a ſo- 
lemn Debate, to the end that when 
the Parliament had declared its Reſo- 
lution and Determination, all Perſons 
might be obliged to acquieſce therein, 
and ſo there would be an End put to 

all Addreſes of that kind. | 
There were many Members. of the 
Houſe, who either. from the Juſtice 
and Reaſon of the Requeſt, or ſeaſon- 
ably to comply with the Senſe of the 
Army, to which they forelaw they 
ſhould be at laſt compell'd to ſubmit, 
ſeem'd to think it necèſſary, for abat- 
ing the great Envy, which was confeſ- 
ſedly againſt the Parliament through- 
out the Kingdom, that they ſhould be 
diſſolv'd, to the End the People might 


make a new Election of ſuch Perſons 1 


as they thought fit to truſt with their 
Liberty and Property, and whatſoever 
was deareſt to them. But Mr. Martyn 
told them, That he thought they mig bi 
find the beſt. Advice from the Scripture, 
what they were to do in this Particular : 
That when'Moſes was found upon the 
River, and brought to Pharaoh's Daugh- 
ter, ſhe took Gare that the Mother 
might be Jos to 1 Care he might 
be 5 


Army. 
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be committed to be nurſed ; whlch ſuc- 


ceeded happily. He ſaid, their Common- 
evealth was yet an Infant, of a weak 


Growth, and a very tender Conſtitution; 


and therefore his Opinion was, that no 
Body cculd be ſo fit to nurſe it, as the 
Mother who brought it forth, and that 
they ſhould not think of putting it under 
any ober Hauds, until! it had obtained 
more Years and Vigour. 


too under their Hands, the War with 
Holland, which had thrived wonder- 
fully under their Conduct; but he much 
doubted that it would be quickly ſirang- 
led. if it were taten out of their Care, 
who had hitherto govern dit. 


Theſe: Reaſons prevailed ſo far, 


that, whatloever was ſaid to the con- 


trary, it was deternin'd, that the Par- 
liament would not yet think of diſ- 
ſolving, nor would take it well, that 


any Perſons ſhould take the Preſump- 


tion any more to make Overtures to 


them of that Nature, which was not fit 
for private and particular Perſons to 
meddle with: And to put a ſeaſonable 


Stop to any farther Preſumption of 


that kind, they appointed a Commit- 
tee ſpeedily to prepare an Ad of Parlia- 
ment for the filling up their Houſe z and 
by which, it ſhould be declared to be 
High Treaſon, for any Man to propoſe, 
or contrive the changing of the preſent 
Government ſettled, and eſtabliſped. 
This Bill being prepared by the 
Committee, they reſolv'd to paſs it 
with all poſſible Expedition. So 
Cromwell clearly diſcern'd, that by 


this Means they would never be per- 


ſwaded to part with that Authority and 
Power, which was ſo profitable, and 
ſo pleaſant to them: Yet the Army 
declared they were not ſatisfied with 
the Determination, 
their Applications to the ſame purpoſe, 
or to others as unagreeable to the Senſe 
of the Houſe; and did all they could 
to infuſe the ſame Spirit into all the 
Parts of the Kingdom, to make the 
Parliament odious, as it was already 
very abundantly; and Cromwell was 
well pleaſed that the Parliament ſhould 
expreſs as much Prejudice againſt the 
All Things being thus prepared, 
Cromwell thought this a good Seaſon 
to expoſe thele Enemies of Peace to 
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Members of the Houſe, 
To which he 
added, That they had another Infant 


wiſed them, 


and continued 


ſembly of Men was like to be, 


the Indignation of the Nation, There- 
upon, having adjuſted all Things with 
the Chief Officers of the Army, who 
were at his Devotion, in the Month of 
April, that was in the Year 1653, he 


came into the Houſe of Parliament in a 


Morning when it was ſitting, attended 
with the Officers who were likewiſe 
and told 
them, That he came thither to put an 
end to their Power and Authority ; 
which they had managed ſo ill, that the 
Nation could be no otherwiſe preſerv*d 
than by their Diſſolution ; which he ad- 
without farther Debate, 
quietly to ſubmit unto. | 
Thereupon another Officer, with 
ſome Files of Muſqueteers, 5 into 
the Houſe, and and ſtay'd there till all 
the Members walk'd out; Cromwell 
reproaching many of the Members by 
Name, as they went out of the Houſe, - 


with their Vices and Corruptions, and 


amongſt the reſt, Sir Harry Vane with 
his Breach of Faith and Corruption 
and having given the Mace to an Ofi- 
cer to be ſafely kept, he cauſed the 
Doors to be lock'd up; and ſo diſ- 
ſolv'd that Aſſembly, which had ſate 
almoſt thirteen Years, and under whoſe 


Name he had wrought ſo much Miſ- 


chief, and reduced three Kingdoms to 
his own entire Obedience and Subjec- _ 
tion, without any Example or Prece- 


dent in the Chriſtian World that could 
raiſe his Ambition to ſuch a preſump- 


tuous Undertaking, and without any 
rational Dependence upon the Friend- 
ſhip of one Man who had any other 
Intereſt to advance his Deſigns, but 


what he had given him by preferring 
him in the Wa. | 


It was upon the twentieth of April 
that the Parliament had been diſſolv'd; 
and though Cromwel! found that the 


People were ſatisfied in it, and the 


Declaration publiſh'd thereupon, yet 
he knew, it would be neceſſary to pro- 
vide ſome other viſible Power to ſet- 
tle the Government, . than the Council 
of Officers; all whom he was not ſure 
he ſhould be able long entirely to go- 
vern, many of them having clear other 
Notions of a Republick than he was 
willing England ſhould be brought to. 
A Parliament was ſtill a Name of 
more Veneration than any other Af- 
and 

the 
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the Contempt the laſt was fallen into, 


was like to teach the next to behave 
itſelf with more Diſcretion. However 


the Ice was broken for diſſolving them, 


when they ſhould do otherwiſe ; yet 
he was not ſo well ſatisfied in the gene- 
ral Temper, as to truſt the Election of 
them to the Humour and Inclination 
of the People. | 


Fe reſolv'd therefore to chooſe them 
himſelf, that he might with the more 


Juſtice unmake them when he ſhould 
think fit; and with the Advice of his 
Council of Officers, for he made yet 
no other Council of State, he made 
Choice of a Number of Men conſiſting 
of above one hundred Perſons, who 
ſhould meet as a Parliament to ſettle 
the Government of the Nation. It 
can hardly be believ'd that ſo wild a 
Notion ſhould fall into any Man's Ima- 


. that ſuch a People ſhould be 


t to contribute towards any Settle- 
ment, or that from their Actions any 
Thing could reſult, that might ad- 
vance his particular Deſign. Yet upon 
the View and Conſideration of the 
Perſons made choice of, many did 
conclude, That he had made his own 
Scheme entirely to himſelf ; and though 
he communicated it with no Man that 
was known, concluded it the moſt natu- 
ral way to ripen, and produce the Ef- 
fetts, it did afterwards, to the End he 

propoſed to himſelf. 5 
There were amongſt them divers of 
the Quality and Degre- of Gentlemen, 
and who had Eſtates, and ſuch a Pro- 
Portion of Credit and Reputation, as 
could conſiſt with the Guilt they had 
contracted. But much the major Part 
of them conſiſting of inferior Perſons, 
of no Quality, or Name, Artificers of 
the meaneſt -Trades, known only by 


their-Gifts in Praying and Preaching ; 
Which was now practiſed by all De- 


grees of Men, but Scholars, through- 
out the Kingdom. In which Number, 
that there might be a better Judgment 
made of the reſt, it will not be amiſs to 
name one, from whom that Parlia- 


ment itſelf was afterwards demomina- 
ted, who was Praiſe- God (that was his 


Chriſtian Name) Barebone, a Leather- 
ſeller in Fleet-ftreer, from whom (he 
being an eminent Speaker in it) it was 
afterwards call'd Prai/e-God Barebones 
Parliament, In a Word they were 
„„ 
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generally a pack of weak ſenſeleſs Fel- 


lows, fit only to bring the Name and 
Reputation of Parliaments lower than 
it was yet. _ 

It was fit theſe new Men ſhon}d be 
brought together by ſome new/Way : 
And a very new Way it was; for 
Cromwell by his Warrants, directed 
to every one of them, telling them, of 
the neceſſity of dilſolving the late Par- 
liament, and of an equal Neceſſity, that 
the Peace, Safety, and good Government 


of the Common-wealth ſhould be provided 
for, and therefore that he had, by the 


Advice of his Council of Officers, nomi- 


' nated divers Perſons fearing God, and 


of approv'd Fidelity and Honeſty, to 
whom the great Charge and Truſt of ſo 
weighty Affairs was to be committed, 
and that having good Aſſurance of their 
Love to, and Courage for God, and the 
Intereſt of his Cauſe, and the good Peo- 


ple of this Common-wealth ; he con- 


cluded in theſe Words, J Oliver 
Cromwell, Captain General and Com- 
mander in Chief of all the Forces raiſed, 
or to be raiſed within this Common- 
wealth, do hereby ſummon and require 
you perſonally to be, and appear at the 


Council. Chamber at White-Hall, pon 


the fourth Day of July next, then and 
there to take upon you the ſaid Truſt. 
And you are hereby ralPd, and appointed 
to ſerve as a Member of the County of, 
&c. Upon this wild Summons, the 


Perſons ſo nominated appear'd at the 


Council-Chamber upon the fourth of 
Fuly, which was near three Months 
after the Diſſolution of the former Par- 


Cromwell with his Council of Ofi- 


cers was ready to receive them, and 


made them a long Diſcourſe of The 


Fear of God, and the Honour due to his 


Name, full of Texts of Scripture ; and 
remember'd, the wonderful Mercies of 
God to this Nation, and the continued 


Series of Providence, by which he had 


appear'd in carrying on his Cauſe, and 
bringing Affairs into that preſent glo- 
rious Condition, wherein they now were. 
He aſſured them by many Arguments, 
ſome of which were urged out of 


' Scripture, That they had a very lawful 


Call to take upon them the ſupreme 
Authority of the Nation; and con- 


_ cluded with a very earneſt Deſire, 


That great Tenderneſs might be uſed o- 
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wards all conſcientious Perſens, of what 
Fudgment ſoever or they appear*d to be. 
When he had finiſh'd his Diſcourſe, 


he deliver'd to them an Inſtrument 


ingroſſed in Parliament under his Hand 


and Seal, whereby, with the Advice 
of his Council of Officers, he did de- 
volve, and intruſt the ſupreme Autho- 
rity of his Common-wealth into the 
Hands of thoſe Perſons therein men- 
tion'd; and declar'd, That they, or 
any forty of them were to be beld and 
acknowledged the ſupreme Authority of 


tbe Nation, to which all Perſons within 


the ſame, and the Territory thereunto 
belonging, were to yield Obedience and 
Subjection to the third Day of the Month 
of November, which ſhould be in the 
Year 1654, which was about a Year 


and three Months from the Time that 


he ſpoke to them; and three Months 
before the Time preſcrib'd ſhould ex- 
pire, they were . to make Choice of 


other Perſons to ſucceed them, whoſe: 


Power and Authority ſhould not ex- 
ceed one Year, and then they were 
likewiſe to provide, and take care for 


a like Succeſſion in the Government. 


Being thus inveſted with this Autho- 


rity, they repair'd to the Parliament 


Houſe, and made choice of one Rouſe 
to be their Speaker, an old Gentleman 
of Devonſhire, who had been a Mem- 
ber of the former Parliament. 

At their firſt coming together, ſome 


of them had the Modeſty to doubt, 


that they were not in many Reſpects ſo 
well qualified as to take upon them 


the Style and Title of a Parliament. 


But that Modeſty was quickly ſubdued, 
and they were eaſily perſwaded to aſ- 
ſume that Title, and to conſider them- 
ſelves as the ſupreme Authority in the 
Nation. Theſe Men thus brought to- 


gether continued in this Capacity near 
fix Months to the Amazement, and 


even Mirth of the People. In which 
Time they never enter'd upon any 
grave and ſerious Debate, that might 
tend to any Settlement, but generally 
expreſſed great Sharpneſs and Animo- 
ſity againſt the Clergy, and againſt all 
Learning, out of which they thought 
the Clergy had grown, and ſtill would 
S | 

When they had tired and perplexed 
themſelves in ſuch Debates, as ſoon as 
they were met in the Morning upon 
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the Twelfth of December, and before 
many of them were come who were 
like to diſſent from the Motion, one 
of them ſtood up and declar'd, That 
he did believe, they were not equal to the 
Burthen that was laid upon them, and 
therefore that they might diſſolve them- 
ſelves, and deliver back their Authority 
into their Hands from whom they had 
receiv'd it ; which being preſently con- 
ſented ro, their Speaker with thoſe 
who were of that Mind, went to 
I hite- Hall, and deliver'd to Cromwell! 
the Inſtrument they had receiv'd from 
him, acknowledged their own Impo- 


tency, and beſought him to take care 


of the Common-wealth. : 5 

By this frank Donation He and his 
Council of Officers were once more 
poſſeſſed of the Supreme Sovereign 
Power of the Nation. And in few 
Days after, his Council were too mo- 
deſt to ſnare with him in this Royal 
Authority, but declar'd, That the Go- 
vernment of the Common-wealth ſhould 
reſide in a ſingle Perſon ; that that 
Perſon ſhould be Oliver Cromwell, 
Captain General of all the Forces in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
that his Title ſhould be Lord Protector 
of the Common-wealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and of the Do- 
minions and Territories thereunto be- 
longing and that he ſhould have a 
Council of one and twenty Perſons to be 
Aſſiſtant to him in the Government. 

In this Manner, this extraordinary 
Man, without any other Reaſon than 
becauſe he had a mind to it, and with- 
out the Aſſiſtance, and againſt the 
Deſire of all noble Perſons or Men of 
Quality, or of any Number of Men, 
who, in the Beginning of the Trou- 
bles, was poſſeſſed of three hundred 
Pounds Lands by the Year, mounted 
himſelf into the Throne of three 
Kingdoms, without the Name of King, 
but with a greater Power and Autho- 
rity than had ever been exerciſed, or 
claimed by any King; and receiv*d 
greater Evidence and Manifeſtation of 
Reſpe&t and Eſteem, from all the 
Kings and Princes in Chriſtendom, than 
had ever been ſhew*d to any Monarch 
of thoſe Nations: Which was ſo much 
the more notorious, in that they all 
abhorr'd him, when they trembled at 
his Power, and courted his Friendſhip, 

„„ Though 
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Though during this laſt Year's Un- 
ſettlement in England, Cromwell had 
taken care that there was a good Win- 
ter Guard of Ships in the Downs ; yet 
the Dutch. had enjoy'd a very fruitful 
Harveſt of Trade during that Confu- 
ſion, and Suſpenſion of Power; and 
had ſent out their Fleets of Merchant 
Men under a Convoy, by the North 
of Scotland; and, by the Return of 
that Convoy, receiv d their Fleet from 
the Baltick with Security : So that, 
upon the Hope thoſe domeſtick Con- 
tentions in England would not be ſo 
ſoon compoſed, they begun to recover 
their Spirits again. 
no ſooner broke the long Parliament, 
but, with great Diligence, he cauſed 
a a ſtrong Fleet to be made ready againſt 
the Spring; and committed the Com- 
mand thereof to three Admirals joynt- 
ly; Blake, a Man well known, but 
not thought entirely enough devoted 
to Cronrwell ; Monk, whom he calPd 
out of Scotland as his own Creature; 
and Dean, a meer Seaman, grown, 
from a common Mariner, to the Re- 
putation of a bold and excellent Offi- 
cer. 


This Fleet in the Beginning of Fane | 


in the Year 1633, met with the Dutch 
about the Middle Seas over between 
Dover and Zealand; and made what 
Haſte they could to engage them. 
But the Wind not being favourable, it 
was Noon before the Fight begun; 
which continued very ſharp till the 
Night parted them, without any viſi— 
ble Advantage to either Side, ſave that 
Dean, one of the Engliſh Admirals, 
was kilPd by a Cannon Shot from the 
Rear Admiral of the Dutch. The next 
Morning, the Dutch having the Ad- 
vantage of the ſmal! Wind that was, 
the Engliſh charged fo furiouſly upon 
the thickeſt Part of them, vi hout 
diſcharging any of their Guns till they 
were at a very ſmall Diſtance, that 
they broke their Squadrons; and in 
the end forced them to fly, and make 
all the Sail they could for their own 
Coaſts, leaving behind them eleven of 
their Ships; which were all taken; 
beſides fix which were ſunk. The 
Execution on the Dutch was very great, 

as was likewiſe the Number of Priſo- 

ners, as well as Officers and Soldiers. 


5 The Loſs of the Eng/ifb was greateſt in 


their General Dean: 
ſides him, but one Captain, and about 
two unc Common Sa- men kill'd: 
The Number of the Wounded was 
greater; nor did they loſe one Ship, 


But Cromcvell had 


cious Inclination to a Treaty, 


to be repair'd; 


End of Faly, 
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There was, be- 


nor were ſo diſabled but that they fol- 
low'd with, the whole Fleet to the 
Coaſt of Holland, whither the other 
fled; and being got into the Flie, and 
the Texel, the Engliſh for ſome Time 
bleck'd them up in their own Har- 
bours, taking all ſuch Ships as came 
d for thoſe Parts. 

This great Defeat ſo Fa bled the 
States, chat they made all poſſible 
Haſte to ſend four Commiſſioners into 
England to mediate for a Treaty, and 
a Ceſſation of Arms; who were re- 
ceiv*d very loftily by Cromve!, and with 
ſome Reprehenſion for their want of 
Warineſs in entring into ſo unequal a 
Contention : Yet he declared a gra- 
till the 
Concluſion whereof he could admit no 
Ceſſation ; which being known in 
Holland, they would not ſtay fo oY 
under the Reproach and Diſadvantag 
of being beſieged, and ſhut up in thei 
Ports; but made all poſſible Haſte to 
prepare another Eleet, ſtrong enough 
to remove the Enpliſh from their 
Coaſts; which they * d was the 
beſt Expedient to advance their Trea- 


ty: And there cannot be a greater 


Inſtance of the Opulency of that Peo- 
ple, than that they ſhould be able, af- 
ter ſo many Loſſes, and ſo late a great 
Defeat, in fo ſhort a Time to fer out 
a Fleet ſtrong enough to viſit thoſe 
who had ſo lately overcome them, and 
who ſhut them within their Ports. 
Their Admiral Trump had, with 
ſome of the Fleet, retired into the 
Wierings, at too great a Diſtance from 
the other Ports for the Eugliſb Fleet to 
divide itſelf. He had, with a mar- 
vellous Induſtry, cauſed his hurt Ships 
and more ſevere Pu- 
niſnment to be inflicted on thoſe who 
hai behaved themſelves cowardly, 
than had ever been uſed in that State. 
And the States publiſh'd fo great and 
ample Rewards to all Officers and Sca- 
men who would, in that Conjuncture 
repair to their Service, that by the 
within leſs than two 
Months after their Defeat, he came 


out of the Mieringo with 2 Kleet of 
ninety 
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- ninety and five Men of War; which 


as ſoon as the Engliſh had Notice of, 
the 


they made towards him. But 
Wind rifing, they were forced to ſtand 
more to Sea, for fear of the Sands and 
Shelves upon that Coaſt. Whereupon 
Van Trump, all that Night ſtood into 
the Texel; where he joyn'd five and 
twenty more of their beſt Ships; and 
with this Addition, which made an 
hundred and twenty Sail, he faced the 
Engliſh; who, being at this Time un- 
der the Command of Monk alone, 
kept ſtill to the Sea; and having got a 
little more Room, and the Weather 
being a little clearer, tack'd about, 
and were receiv'd by the Dutch with 
great Courage and Gallantry. 

The Battle continued very hot and 
bloody on both Sides, from ſix of the 
Clock in the Morning till one in the 
Afternoon; when the Admiral of Hol- 
land, the famous Van Trump, v hilſt 
he very ſignally perform'd the Office 
of a brave and bold Commander, was 
ſhot with a Muſquet Bullet into the 
Heart, of which he fell dead without 
ſpeaking a Word. This Blow broke 
the Courage of the reſt; who ſeeing 
many of their Companions burnt and 
ſunk, after having endured very hot 
Service, before the Evening, | fled, 
and made all the Sail they could to- 
wards the Texel; the Engliſh were not 
in a Condition to purſue them ; but 


found themſelves obliged to retire to 


their own Coaſt, both to preſerve and 
mend: their maim*d and torn Ships, 
and refreſh their wounded Men. 
This Battle was the moſt bloody that 
had been yet fought, both Sides rather 
endeavouring the Deſtruction of their 
Enemies Fleet than taking their Ships. 
On the Hollander's Part, 
twenty or thirty of their Ships of War 
were fired or ſunk, and above one 
thouſand Priſoners taken. The Vic- 
tory coſt the Englih dear too; for 
four hundred common Men, and 
eight hundred Captains, were ſlain 


out right, and above ſeven hundred 


common Men, and five Captains, 
wounded. But they loſt only one 


Ship, which was burn'd; and two or 


three more, though carried Home, 
were diſabled for farther Service. 


between 


The 
moſt ſenſible Part of the Loſs to the 
Dutch was the Death of their Admiral 


Van Trump, who, in reſpect of his 


Maritime Experience, and the frequent 
Actions he had been engaged in, 
might very well be reckon'd amongſt 
the moſt eminent Commanders at Sea 
of that Age, and to whoſe Memory 
his Country is farther indebted than 
they have yet acknowledge}. 

This was the laſt Engagement at 
Sea between the two Common-wealths : 


For as the Dutch were, by this laſt 


Defeat, and Loſs of their brave Ad- 
miral, totally diſpirited, and gave 
their Commiſſioners at London Order 
to proſecute the Peace upon any Con- 
ditions; fo Cromwell, being by this 
Time become Protector, was weary 
enough of ſo chargeable a War, and 
knew he had much to do to ſettle the 


Government at home, and that he 
might chooſe more convenient Ene- 


mies abroad, who would neither be 
able to defend themſelves as well, or 
to do him ſo much Harm, as the Hol- 
landers had done, and could do. And 
therefore when he had drawn the Dutch 
fo accept of ſuch Conditions as he 
thought fit to give them; among 
which one was, That they ſhould not 
ſuffer any of the King*s Party, or any 
Enemy to the Common-wealth of Eng- 
land, 10 refide within their Dominions v 


And another, which was contain'd in 
a ſecret Article, to which the Great 


Seal of the States was affix'd, by 
which they oblig*d themſelves, Never 
to admit the Prince of Orange to be 
their State- holder, General, or Admiral; 
and likewiſe toi deliver up the Iſland of 
Polerone in the Eaſt-Indies (which 
they had taken from the Engliſb in the 


Time of King James, and uſurped it 


ever ſince) into the Hangs of the Faſt- 
India Engliſh Company again; and to 
pay a good Sum e Money for the old 


 barbarous Violence exerciſed ſo many 
Years fince at Amboyna; for which 
. the two laſt Kings could never obtain 


Satisfaction and Reparation : About 

the Middle of April, 1654, he made 
a Peace with the States General, with 
all the Advantages he could deſire, 


having indeed all the Perſons of Power 
and Intereſt there, faſt bound to him 


upon their joynt Intereſt. 

Though the Protector had nothing 
now to do but at home, Holland hav- 
ing accepted his Peace upon his own 
” = Terms, 
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Terms, Portugal bought it at a full 


Price, and upon an humble Submiſ- 
ſion, Denmork being contented with 


ſuch an Alliance as he was pleaſed to 
make with them, and France and Spain 
contending, by their Embaſſadors, 
which ſhould render themſelves moſt 
acceptable to him; Scotland lying un- 
der a heavy Yoke by the ſtrict Go- 
vernment of Monk, who after the 


Peace with the Dutch was ſent back to 


govern that Province, which was re- 
* duced under the Government of the 


Engliſh Laws, and their Kirk and 


Kirkmen entirely ſubdued to the Obe- 
dience of the State with reference to 
Aſſemblies, or Synods; Ireland being 
confeſſedly ſubdued, and no Oppoſi- 
tion made to the Protector's Com- 
mands; ſo that Commiſſions were ſent 
to divide all the Lands which had be- 
long' d to the Iriſh, or to thoſe Engli/h 
- who had adhered to the King, amongſt 
thoſe Adventurers who had ſupplied 
Money for the War, and the Soldiers 
and Officers, who were in great Ar- 
rears for their Pay, and who receiv'd 
liberal Aſſignations in Lands; one 
whole Province being reſerved to the 
Triſh to be confined to, and all theſe 
Diviſions made under the Government 
of his younger Son, Harry Cromwel, 
whom he ſent thither as his Lieutenant 
of that Kingdom; whe liv'd in the full 
Grandeur of the Office; notwithſtand- 
ing all this, England prov'd not yet 
ſo towardly as he expected. Vane and 
the moſt conſiderable Men of the In- 
dependent Party, from the Time he 
had turn'd them out of the Parliament, 
and ſo diſſolv'd it, retired quietly to 
their Houſes in the Country; poyſon'd 
the Aﬀections of their Neighbours 


towards the Government; and loſt 


nothing of their Credit with the Peo- 
ple; yet carried themſelves ſo warily, 
that they did nothing to diſturb the 
Peace of the Nation, or to give Crom- 
well any Advantage againſt them upon 
which to call them in queſtion. 

There were another leſs wary, be- 
cauſe a more deſperate Party, which 
were the Levellers; many whereof 
had been the moſt active Agitators in 
the Army, who had executed his Or- 
ders and Deſigns in incenſing the Ar- 
my againſt the Parliament, and had 


been at that Time his ſole Confidents 
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and Bedfellows; who, from the Time 


that he aſſumed the Title of Protector, 


which to them was as odious as that of 
King, profeſſed a mortal Hatred to 
his Perſon ; and he well knew both 
theſe People had too much Credit in 
his Army, and with ſome principal 


Officers of it. Of theſe Men he ſtood 


in more Fear than of all the King's 


Party z of which he had in truth very 
little Apprehenſion, though he co- 
lour'd many of the Preparations he 
made againſt the other, as if provided 
againſt the Dangers threaten'd from 
them. 55 „ 
But the Time drew near now, when 
he was obliged by the Inſtrument of 
Government, and upon his Oath, to 


call a Parliament; which ſeem'd to 
him the only Means left to compoſe 


the Minds of the People to an entire 
Submiſſion to his Government. In 
order to this Meeting, though he did 
not obſerve the old Courſe in ſending 
Writs out to all the little Boroughs 
throughout England, which uſe to 


ſend Burgeſſes (by which Method ſome 


ſingle Counties ſend more Members to 
the Parliament, than ſix other Coun- 


ties do) he thought he took a more 


equal Way by appointing more Knights 
for every Shire to be choſen, and fewer 
Burgeſſes; whereby the Number of 
the whole was much leſſen'd; and 
yet, the People being left to their own 
Election, it was not by him thought 
an ill Temperament, and was then 
generally look*d upon as an Alteration 
fit to be more warrantably made, and 
in a better Time. And ſo, upon the 


| Receipt of his Writs, Elections were 
made accordingly in all Places; and 


ſuch Perſons, for the moſt part, cho- 
ſen and return*d, as were believ'd to 
be the beſt affected to the preſent Go- 
vernment, and to thoſe who had any 


Authority in it; there being ſtrict 


Order given, That no Perſon who had 
ever been againlt the Parliament during 
the Time of the Civil War, or the Sons 
of any ſuch Perſons, ſhould be capable 
of being choſen to fit in that Parliament; 
w_ were any ſuch Perſons made choice 
9 7 | 
The Day of their Meeting was the 


Third of September in the Year 1654, 
within leſs than a Year after he had + 


they. 


been declared Protector; when 
| „ choſe 
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choſe William Lenthall to be their 
Speaker. Who was no ſooner in his 
Chair than it was propoſed, That they 
might in the firſt place conſider by what 
Authority they came thither, and whether 
that which had conven'd them, had a 


lar ſul Power to that Purpoſe: From 


which Subject the Protector's Crea- 
tures, and thoſe of the Army, endea- 
vour'd to divert them by all the Argu- 
ments they could. Notwithſtanding 
which, the Current of the Houſe in- 
ſiſted upon the firſt clearing that Point, 
as the Foundation, upon which all 
their Councils muſt be built : And 
as many of the Members poſitively 


declar*d againſt that Power, ſo one of 
them, more confident than the reſt, 


ſaid plainly, That they might eaſily diſ- 
cern the Snares which were laid to en- 
trap the Privileges of the People; and 
for his own part, as God bad made him 
inſtrumental in cutting down Tyranny in 
one Perſon ; ſo now he could not endure 
to ſee the Nation's Liberties ſhackled by 
another, whoſe Right to the Government 
could not be meaſured but by the Length 
of his Sword, which alone had embol- 
dewd him to command his Commanders. 
This Spirit prevailPd ſo far, that, for 

eight Days together, thoſe of the 
Council of Officers, and others (who 
were called the Court Parity) could 
not divert the Queſtion from being 


put, Whether the Government h ld be 


by a Protector and a Parliament, any 
other Way than by length'ning the 
Debate, and then adjourning the Houſe 
when the Queſtion was ready to be 
put, becauſe they plainly ſaw that it 
would be carried in the Negative. 
The Continuance of this warm De- 
bate in the Houſe, in which the Pro 
tetor's own Perſon was not treated 
with much Reverence, exceedingly 
perplexed him ; and obliged him once 
more to try, what Reſpect his ſove- 
reign Preſence would produce towards 
a better Compoſure. So he came again 
to the Painted Chamber, and ſent for 
his Parliament to come to him; and 
then told them, That the great God of 
Heaven and Earth knew what Grief 
and Sorrow of Heart it was to him, to 
find them falling into Heats and Divi- 
ions; that he would have them take No- 
tice of this, that the ſame Government 
made him a Protector, that made them 
169 | | 


4 Parliament: That as they were in- 
truſted in ſome Things, ſo. was he in 
others : That in the Government were 
certain Fundamentals, which could not 


be alter d, to wit, that the Government 


ſhould be in a ſingle Perſon and à Par- 


liament; that Parliaments ſhould not be 


perpetual, and always fitting, that the 


Militia ſhould not be truſted into one. 
Hand or Power, but ſo as the Parlia- 
ment might have a Check on the Pro- 
teftor, and the Protector on the Parlia- 
ment; Theſe, he ſaid, were unalterable 
Fundamentals: As for other J. bings in 


the Government, they were examinable 


and alterable as the State of Afﬀairs did 
require. When he had made this frank 
Declaration unto them what they were 
to truſt to, the better to confirm them 
in their Duty, he had appointed a 
Guard to attend at the Door of the 
Parliament Houſe, and there to reſtrain 
all Men from entring into the Houſe 
who refuſed to ſubſcribe this following 
Engagement: I do hereby promiſe and 
engage to be true and faithful to ibe 
Lord Protector of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; and ſhall not (accordin 
to the Tenor ” this Indenture, wheres 
T am return'd to ſerve in Parliament) 
propoſe to give any Conſent to alter the 


Gevernument as it is ſettled in one Per- 
ſon and a Parliament. 


This Engagement a conſiderable 
part of the Members utterly refuſed to 
ſign; and calPd it a Violation of the 
Privilege of Parliament, and an abſo- 


Jute depriving them of that Freedom 


which was eſſential to ir. So they 
were excluded, and refſtrain*d from 
entring into the Houſe: And they 
who did ſubſcribe it, and had there- 
upon Liberty to fit there, were yet ſo 
refractory to any Propoſition that 
might ſettle him in the Government 
in the Manner he deſir'd it, that, 
after the five Months near ſpent in 
wrangling, and uſeleſs Diſcourſes (dur- 
ing which he was not to attempt the 


Diſſolution of them, by his Inſtrument 


of Government) he took the firſt Op- 
portunity to diffolve them; and upon 
the two and twentieth of Fanuary, 
with ſome Reproaches, he let them- 
know he could do the Buſineſs without 
them; and ſo diſmifled them with © 
much Evidence of his Diſpleaſure : 
And they again retired to their Habi- 
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tions, reſolv'd to wait another Oppor- 
tunity of Revenge, and in the mean 
Time to give no Evidence of their 
ſubmitting to his Uſurpation, by un- 
dertaking any Imployment or Office 
under his Authority, he as carefully en- 
deavouring and watching to find ſuch 
an Advantage againſt them, as might 
make them liable to the Penalty of the 
Laws, © | 5 15 
Whatever Uneaſineſs and Perplexity 
Cromwell found in his Condition at 


home, the King found no Benefit 


from it abroad, or from the Friend- + 


ſhip, or the Indignation- of other 
Princes; they had all the ſame terrible 
Apprehenſion of CromwelPs Power as 
if he had been landed with an Army 
in any of their Dominions, and look'd 
upon the King's Condition as deſpe- 


rate, and not to be ſupported. - The 
Treaty between France and England 


proceeded very faſt; and every Day 
produced ſreſh Evidence of the good 
Intelligence between Cromwell and the 
Cardinal. The Ships and Priſoners 
which had been taken when they went 
to relieve Dunkirk, and by the taking 
whereof Dunkirk had been loſt, were 
Now reſtored, and ſet at Liberty; and 
ſuch mutual Offices perform'd between 
them, as, with frequent Evidences of 
Averſion from the King and his In- 
tereſt, made it very manifeſt to his 
Majeſty, that his Reſidence would not 
be ſuffer'd to continue longer in France, 
after the Alliance ſhould be publiſh'd 
with Cromwell; which was not yet 
perfected, by the Cardinal's bluſh- 
ing to conſent to ſome Propoſitions, 
without which the other's faſt Friend- 
ſhip was not to be obtain'd; and he 
was not willing that Modeſty ſhould 
be conquer'd at once, though every 
body knew it would quickly be proſti- 
ruted. | | 

At this Time the King was inform'd 
hy the French Court, That Prince Ru- 
pert, who had been ſo long abſent, hav- 
ing gone with the Fleet from Holland 
before the Murther of the late King, 
and had not been heard of in ſome Years, 
was now upon the Coaſt of France, and 


oon after at Nantes in the Province of 


Britain, with the Swallow, a Ship of 


the King's, and with three or four other 


Ships; and that the Conſtant Reforma- 
tion, anotber Ship of the King's, in 
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return'd with very ill Health. 


which Prince Maurice bad been; was 
caſt away in the Indies near two Nears 
before; and that Prince Rupert was 
The 
King ſent preſently to welcome him, 
andjto invite him to Paris to attend his 


Health ; and his Majeſty preſumed 


that, by the Arrival of this Fleet, 
which he thought muſt be very rich, 
he ſhould receive ſome Money, that 


would enable him to remove out of 


France; of which he was as weary as 
It was of him. - . 

But before the Prince came to Paris 
he gave the King ſuch an Account, as 
made it evident that his Majeſty was 
to expect no Money; That what Trea- 
ſure. had been gotten together, which he 
confeſſed, had amounted to great Value, 
had been all "loft in the Ship in which 
himſelf was (that ſprung a Plank in the 
Indies, when his Highneſs was mira- 
culouſly preſerv*d) and, in a Boat, 
carried to another Ship, when that the 
Antelope, with all 'the Men, and all 
that had been gotten ſunk in the Sea ; 
and that much of the other Purchaſe had 
been likewiſe caſt away in the Ship in 


which his Brother periſb'd; which was 


after his own Misfortune : So that all 
that was brought into Nantes, would 
icarce pay off the Sea-men, and diſ- 
charge ſome Debts at Toulon, which 
the Prince had contracted at his for- 
mer being there, during the Time 
that the King had been in Holland. 
The King wearied with the Uneaſi- 


neſs of his Entertainment, and the 


Change he every Day diſcover'd in the 
Countenance of the French Court to 
him, grew very impatient to leave 
France; and propoſed to go to the hi- 
ther Parts of Germany, to meet his 
Siſter, the Princeſs of Orange, at the 
Spaw. Which Reſolution was very 


_ grateful to every body, more from the 


Wearineſs they had of France, than 


from the Foreſight of any Benefit and 


Advantage that was like to accrue by 
the Remove. But his Majeſty, whoneed- 
ed no Spurs for that Journey, was the 


more diſpoſed to it by the extraordinary 
Importunity of his Friends in England; 


who obſerving the ſtrift Correſpon- 
dence that was between the Cardinal 
and Cromwell, and knowing that the 
Alliance between them was very near 
concluded, and being inform'd that 

there 


1. 
i , 


there were Conditions agreed upon, 
which were very prejudicial to the 
| King, did really apprehend that his 
_ Majeſty's Perſon might be given up; 
and thereupon ſent Harry Seymour, 
who, being of his Majeſty's Bed- 
Chamber, and having his leave to at- 
tend his own Affairs in England, they 
well knew would be believ'd by the 
King, and being addreſſed only to the 


Marquis of Ormond, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, he might have 
Opportunity to ſpeak privately and un- 


_ diſcover'd, and return again with Se- 
curity, as he, and divers Meſſengers 
of that kind, frequently did. He was 
ſent by the Marquis of Heriford, and 
the Earl of Southampton, with the Pri- 
vity of thoſe few who were truſted by 
them, To be very importunate with the 
King, that he would remove out of 


France; and to communicate to his Ma- 
Jeſty all which they receiv'd from Per- 


ſons who were admitted into many of the 
ſecret Reſolutions, and Purpoſes of 
Cromwell. , FT % 

And becauſe they well knew in 
what Streights the King was for Mo- 
ney, they found ſome Means at that 
Time to ſend him a Supply of about 
three thouſand Pounds; which the 


| King receiv'd, and kept with great 


Secrecy. They ſent him word like- 
. wiſe, That wherever he ſhould chooſe to 
reſide out of France, they were confident 
his Servants in England, under what 
Perſecution ſocver they lay, would ſend 
him ſome Supply : But whilſt he re- 
main d in France, no body would be pre- 
vail'd with to ſend to him. 


The King was glad to be confirm'd 


in the Reſolution he had taken by his 
Friends Advice; and that they had in 


ſome Degree enabled him to proſecute 


it; which was the more valuable, be- 
cauſe it was known to none. Yet his 
| Debts were ſo great in Paris, and the 
Servants who were to attend him in ſo 
ill a Condition, and without all Con- 


veniences for a Journey, that, if the 


Cardinal did not take care for the Pay- 


ment of all the Arrears, which were 


due upon the Aſſignment they had 
made to him, he ſhould not be able to 
make his Journey. Te 
But in this he received ſome Eaſe 
quickly; for when the Cardinal was 
fatisfied, that his Majeſty had a full 
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Reſolution to be gone, which he ſtill 
doubted, till he heard from Holland 
that the Princeſs Royal did really pro- 
vide for her Journey to the Spaw, he 
did let the King know, That, againſt 
the Time that kis Majeſty appointed his 
Remove, his Arrears 2 be either 
entirely paid, or ſo much of his Debts 
ſecured to his Creditors, as ſhould well 
ſatisfy tbem; and the reſt ſhould be paid 
to his Receiver for the Charge of the 


- Fourney ; and likewiſe aſſured his Ma- 


jeſty, That for the future, the monthly 
Aſſignation ſhould be punQually paid to 
whomſoever his Majeſty would appoint 
to receive it, This Promiſe was better 
comply*d with than any other that had 
been made, till ſome Years after, th 
King thought fit to decline the receiv 
ing thereof. 7 BE 
Whilſt the King is preparing for his 
Journey to meet the Princeſs of Orange, 
it will be fit to look back a little on 
the Condition of the reſt of his Bro- 
thers and Siſters. After that the Prin- 
ceſs Henrietta had been ſecretly con- 
vey'd from Oatlands into France, by 
the Lady Moreton her Governeſs, in 
the Year forty ſix; and the Duke of 
York, in the Year forty eight, had 
made his Eſcape from St. James's; 
where he, and the reſt of the Royal 
Family that remain'd in England, were 
under the Care and Tuition of the Earl 
of Northumberland; the Parliament 
would not ſuffer, nor did the Earl de- 
ſire, that the reſt ſhould remain longer 
under his Government. But the other 
two, the Princeſs Elizabeth, and the 
Duke of Glocefter, were committed to 
the Counteſs of Leiceſter; ro whom 
ſuch an Allowance was paid out of the 
Treaſury, as might well defray their 
Expences, with that Reſpect that was 
due to their Birth; which was per- 
form'd towards them as long as the 
King their Father liv'd. But as ſoon 
as the King was murder'd, it was or- 


der'd that the Children ſhould be re- 


mov*d into the Country, that they 
might not be the Objects of Reſpect to 


draw the Eyes and Application of Peo- 


ple towards them. The Allowance 
was retrench'd, that the Attendants 
and Servants might be leſſen'd; and 
Order was given, That they ſhould be 
treated without any Addition of Titles, 
and thatthey ſhould fit at their Meat 4 
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_ 
the Children of the Family did, and all 
at one Table. Whereupon they were 
remov*d to Penſhurſt, a Houſe of the 
Farl of Leicefter's in Rent; where they 
liv'd under the Tuition of the ſame 
Counteſs, who obſerv'd the Order of 
the Parliament with Obedience enough: 
Yet they were carefully look*d to, and 
treated with as much Reſpect as the 
Lady pretended ſhe durſt pay to them, 

There, by an Act of Providence, 
Mr. Lovel, an honeſt Man, who had. 
been recommended to teach the Earl 
of Sunderland, whoſe Mother was a 
a Daughter of the Houſe of Leiceſter, 
became likewiſe Tutor to the Duke of 
Cloceſter; who was by that Means, 
well taught in that Learning that was 
fit for his Years, and very well. in- 


ſtructed in the Principles of Religion, 


and the Duty that he owed to the King 
his Brother : All which made the 
deeper Impreſſion in his very pregnant 


Nature, by what his Memory retain'd 


of thoſe Inſtructions which the King 
his Father had, with much Fervour, 
given him before his Death. But 
ſhortly after, the Princeſs Elizaveth, 
and the Duke of Glocefter, were re- 
mov'd from the Government of the 
Counteſs of Leiceſter, and ſent into 
the Iſle of Wigbt to Cariſbrook Caſtle; 
where Mildmay was Captain; and the 
Care of them committed to him, with 


an Aſſignation for their Maintenance; 


which he was to order, and which in 
truth was given as a Boon to him; and 
he was required ſtrictly, That no Per- 


| 8 fon ſhould be permitted to kiſs their 


Hands, and that they ſhould not be other- 

wiſe treated than as the Children of a 
Gentleman; which Mildmay obſerv'd 
very exactly, and the Duke of Gloceſter 
Was not calPd by any other Style than, 


Mr. Harry. The Tutor was continued, 
which 


and ſent thither with him ; 
Pleaſed him very well. And here they 
remain'd at leaſt two or three Years. 
The Princeſs died in this Place; and, 
according to the Charity of that Time 
towards Cromwell, very many would 
have it believ'd to be by Poyſon; of 
Which there was no Appearance, nor 
any Proof ever after made. | 
But whether this Reproach or Suſ- 
picion made any Impreſſion in the 
Mind of Cromwell, or whether he had 

any Jealouſy that the Duke of Cloceſter, 
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who was now about twelve Years of 
Age, and a Prince of extraordinary 
Hopes both from the Comelineſs and 
Gracefulneſs of his Perſon, and the 
Vivacity and Vigour. of his Wit and 
Underſtanding, which made him much 
ſpoken of, might, at ſome time or 
other, be made uſe of by the diſcon- 
tented Party of his own Army to give 
him Trouble, or whether he would 
ſhew the Contempt he had of the 
Royal Family, by ſending another of 
it into the World to try his Fortune, 
he did declare one Day to the Parlia- 
ment, That he was well content that the 
Son of the late Ring, who was then in 
Cariſbrook Caſtle, ſhould have Liberty 


to tranſport himſelf into any Parts be- 


yond the Seas, as he fhould dejire : 
Which was at that Time much won- 
der'd at, and not believ'd; and many 
thought it a Preſage of a worſe Incli- 
nation; and for ſome Time there was 
no more Speech of it, But Notice and 
Advice being ſent to the Duke by thoſe 
who wiſh'd his Liberty, that he ſhould 
proſecute that Order and Releate, He, 
who deſired moſt to be out of Re- 
ſtraint, ſent his Tutor, Mr. Lovel, to 
London, to be adviſed by Friends what 
he ſhould do to procure ſuch an Or- 
der, and Warrant, as was neceſſary 
for this Tranſportation. And he, by 
the Advice of thoſe who wiſh*'d well 
to the Affair, did fo dextrouſly ſollicit 
it, that he did not only procure an Or- 
der from the Parliament that gave him 
Liberty to go over the Seas with the 
Duke, and to require Mildmay to per- 
mit him to embark, but likewiſe five 


hundred Pounds from the Commiſ- 


ſioners of the Treaſury, which he re- 
ceiv'd, to defray the Charges and Ex- 
pences of the Voyage; being left to 
provide a Ship himſelf, and being 
oblig*d to embark at the Iſle of Fight, 
and not to ſuffer the Duke to go on 
Shore 1n any other Part of England, 
This happen'd in the Year 1652; 


and was ſo well proſecuted, that, ſoon 


after, the King receiv'd Advertiſement 


from his Siſter in Holland, That the 
Dake of Gloceſter was arriv d there; and 
would be the next Day with ber; which 
was no ſooner known than the Queen 
very earneſtly defired, that he might 
be preſently ſent for to Paris, that ſhe 

night ice him; which ſhe had never 
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done ſince he was about a Year old; 
for within ſuch-a ſhort Time after he 
was born, the Troubles were ſo far 
advanced, that her Majeſty made her 
Voyage into Hollaud, and from that 
Time had never {een him. The King 
could not refuſe to ſatisty his Mother 
in ſo reafonable a Deſire, though he 


did ſuſpect that there might be a 


farther Purpoſe in that Deſign of ſee- 
ing him, than was then own'd. And 


therefore he had diſpatch'd preſently a 


Meſſenger to the Hague, that his Bro- 
ther might make all poſſible Haſte to 


Paris. He was accordingly preſently. 


ſent for and came to Paris, to the 
Satisfaction of all who ſaw him. 

It was about the Beginning of June 
that the King left Paris; and having 
receiv'd a Pals from the Arch-Duke 
for his paſſing through Flanders, fo 
warily worded, that he could not but 


take Notice, that it was expected and 


provided tor, that he ſhould by no 


Means make any unneceſſary Stay in 


his Journey; and he found the Gates 
of Cambray ſhut when he came thither ; 
and was compelPd to ſtay long in the 
Afternoon, before they were open'd to 
receive him; which they excuſed, By 
reaſon that they underſ#ocd the Enemy 


was at hand, and intended to fit down 


before that City; of which there ap- 
pear'd in the Face of all the People, 
and the Governor himſelf a terrible 
Apprehenſion But, upon Recollec- 
tion, his Majeſty was well receiv*d by 
the Governor, and treated and lodged 
that Night by him in his Houſe ; who 
was the better compoſed by his Ma- 


jeſty's aſſuring him, That the French 


Army was at a great Diſtance from 
bim, and that his Majeſty had paſſed 
through it the Day befere (when Mar- 
ſhal Turenne had drawn up the Army 
to receive his Majeſty ; the Duke of 
York having there taken his leave of 
the King) and by the March that they 
then appear*d to make, there was great 
reaſon to conclude, that they had no De- 
rn upon Cambray ; which good Infor- 
mation made the King's Preſence the 
more acceptable. Bur beſides the Ci- 
vility of that Supper, and Locging 
that Night, his Majeſty had not the 
leaſt Addreſs from the Arch-Duke, 
who was within four or five Leagues 
with his Army, but paſſed without the 
170 


leaſt Notice taken of him, through | 
thoſe Provinces; ſo great a Terror 


poſſeſſed the Hearts of all the Spaniards, 
leſt their ſhewing any Reſpect to the 


King. in his Paſſage through their 
Country, ſhould- incenſe Cromwell a- 


gainſt them, whoſe Friendſhip they 
yet ſeem'd to have hope of, 


From thence his Majeſty proceeded - 
to Mons and Namur; where he had a 


pleaſant Paſſage by Water to Liege; 
from whence, in five or fix Hours, he 
reach*d the Spaw, the next Day after 
the Princeſs Royal, his beloved Siſter, 
was come thither, and where they re- 
ſolv*'d to ſpend two or three Mouths 
together, which they did, to their 


ſingular Content and Satisfaction. And 
for ſome Time the Joy of being out of 


France, where his Majeſty had enjoy'd 


no other Pleaſure than being alive, 


and the Delight of the Company he 


was now in, ſuſpended all Thoughts 
of what Place he was next to retire to. 


For as it could not be fit for his Siſter 


to ſtay longer from her own Affairs in 


Holland, than the Pretence of her 
Health requit'd, fo the Spaw was a 


Place that no body could ſtay longer in 
than the Seaſon for the Waters conti- 


nued ; which ended with the Summer. 

The King ſtay*d not ſo long at the 
Spaw as he meant to have done, the 
Small Pox breaking out there; and 


one of the young Ladies who attended 


upon the Princeſs Royal, being ſeized 
upon by it, died; ſo that his Majeſty, 


and his Siſter, upon very ſudden 
Thoughts, remov'd from the Spar to 


Aken, or Aquiſgrane, an Imperial, and 


free Town, govern'd by their own 
Magiſtrates z where the King of the 


Romans ought to receive his firſt Iron 


Crown, which is kept there. This 


Place is famous for its hot Baths, whi- 
ther many come after they have drank 
the cold Waters of the Spato, and was 
a Part of the Preſcription which the 
Phyſicians had made to the Princeſs, 
after ſhe ſhould have finiſh'd her Wa- 
ters in the other_Place. Upon thar 
Pretence, and for the Uſe of thoſe 


Baths, the Courts remov'd now thither; 


but in truth that the King might make 
his Reſidence there, the Town being 
large, and the Country about it plea- 
ſant, and within five Hours (for the 


Journies of thoſe Countries are mea- 
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- ſured by Hon) (of Maeſtricht, the 


moſt pleaſant Seat within the Dominion 
of the United Provinces. The Ma- 


giſtrates receiv*d the King ſo civilly, 
that his Majeſty, who kaew no other 


Place where he was ſure to be admit- 
ted, reſolv'd to ſtay there; and i in or- 
der thereunto, contracted for a conve- 
nient Houle, which belonged to one 
' who was called a Baron; whither he 

'reſolv'd to remove, as ſoon as his 
Siſter, who had. taken the two great 
Inns of the Town for her's, and the 
King's Accommodation, ſhould return 
into Holland. 

The Seaſon of the Year now "EI 
to appreach that would oblige the 
Princeſs Royal to return to the Hague, 
leſt the jealous States, from her long 
Abſence, might be induced to contrive 


ſome A& prejudicial to her and her 
Son; which ſhe was the more liable to, 


from the unkind Differences between 
-Her and the Princeſs Dowager, Mo- 
ther of the deceaſed Prince of Orange, 
a Lady of great Cunning and Dexterity 
to promote - her own Intereſt. The Air 
of Aken, 
Baths, made that Place leſs agreeable 
to the King than at firſt he believ'd it 


to be; and he wiſh'd to find a better 


Town to reſide 'in, which he might 
be put to endure long. The City of 


Cologne was diſtant from Aten two 


ſhort Days Journey, and had the Fame 
of an excellent Situation. But the 
People were reported to be of a proud 
and mutinous Nature, 


ligion, that they had expelled all Pro- 


teſtants out of their City, and would 


ſuffer no Exerciſe of Religion, but of 
the Roman Catholick, So that there 

ſeem'd little Hope that they would 
permit the King to reſide there; the 
rather, becauſe it was the Staple for 


the Wines of that Country, and main- 
tain'd a good Intelligence and Trade 
If the King ſhould 
| ſend thither to provide a Houſe, and 


with England. 


declare a Purpoſe to ſtay there, and 
they ſhould refuſe to receive him, it 
might be of ill Conſequence, and 
fright any other Places, and Aten it- 
felt, from permitting him to return 
thither; and therefore that Adventure 


was to be avoided. At laſt it was con- 


always in 
Rebellion againg their Biſhop - and 
Prince, and of ſo much Bigotry in Re- 


upon it. 
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cluded, that the Princeſs Royal ſhould | 
make Cologne her Way into Holland; 

which was reaſonable enough, by the 
Convenience of the River for the 
commodious Tranſportation of her 
Goods, and Family : And the King 
accompanying her ſo far, might make 
a Judgment, upon this Obfervation, 
whether it would be beſt for him to 
ſtay there, or to return to Aten; where 
he would leave his Family, as the 
Place where he had taken a Houle, 
and to which he meant in few Days to 
return. With this Reſolution they left 
Aken, abont the Middle of ie, ; 
and lodging one Night at FJuliers, 
they came the next Day to Cologne; 
where they were receiv'd with all the 
Reſpect, Pomp, and Magnificence, 
that could be expected, or the City 


could perform. The Houſe which the 


Harbingers of the Princes had taken 


for her Reception, ſerv'd likewiſe to 


accommodate the King; and the Ma- 
giſtrates perform'd their Reſpects to 
both with all poſſible Demonſtration 


of Civility. 
and the ill Smell of the 


Soon after the Princeſs af Orange 
proſecuted her Journey to Holland; 
his Majeſty remaining at Cologne ; the 
Magiſtrates renewing their Civilities, 
and Profeſſions of Reſpect to the King ; 
which they always made good ; nor 
could his Majeſty have choſen a more 
convenient Retreat in any Place; and 


he, being well refreſh'd with the Di- 


vertiſements he had enjoy'd, betook 


himſelf with great Chearfulneſs to com- 


pole his Mind to his Fortune ; and, 


with a marvellous Contentedneſs, pre- 
ſcribed ſo many Hours in the Day to 
his Retirement in his Cloſet ; which 


he employ*d in reading, and ſtudying, 


both the Halian and French Langua- 


ges; and, at other Times, walked 


much upon the Walks of the Town, 
(for he had no Coach, nor would ſuf- 
fer his Siſter to leave him one) and 
ſometimes rid into the Field; and, in 
the whole, ſpent his Time very well. 
Within a ſhort Time after his Ma- 


jeſty's Return to Cologne, he receiv'd 


News that exceedingly afflicted him, 


and the more, that he knew not what 


Remedy to apply to the Miſchief 
which he ſaw was likely to befall him 
From Paris, his Majeſty 
heard,. that the Queen had put away 
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the Tutor he had left to attend his 
Brother the Duke of Gloceſter; who 
remain'd at Paris, upon her Majeſty's 
Deſire, that he might learn his Exer- 
ciſes. The Queen had conferr*d with 


him, upon tbe Deſperateneſs of his 


Condition, in reſpect of the King bis 
Brother's Fortune, and the litile Hope 


that appear®d that bis Majeſty could ever 


Be reſtored, at leaſt if he did not himſelf 
become Roman Calbolick; whereby the 
Pope, and other Princes of that Re- 
ligion, might be united in his Quarrel; 
which they weuid never undertake upon 
any other Obligation : That it was 
therefore fit that the Duke, who had no- 
thing to ſupport him, nor could eupect 
any Thing from the King, ſhould be in- 
ſtructed in the Roman Catholick Re- 
ligion; that ſo, becoming a good Catho- 
lick, he might be capable of thoſe Advan- 
tages which her Maj eſty ſhould be able 
to procure for him: That the Queen 0 
France would hereupon confer Abbies 
and Benefices upon him, to ſuch a Value, 
as would maintain him in that Splendor 
as was ſuitable to his Birth : That, in 
a little Time, the Pope would make him 
à Cardinal; by which he might be able 
to do the King his Brother much Service, 
and contribute to his Recovery; where- 
as, without this, he muſt be expoſed to 
great Neceſſity, and Miſery, for that ſhe 
was not able any longer to give him 
Maintenance, She found the Duke 
more reſolute than ſhe expected from 
his Age; he was ſo well inſtructed in 
his Religion, that he diſputed againſt 
the Change : Urged the Precepts he 
had receiv'd from the King his Father, 
and his dying in the Faith he had pre- 


ſcribed to him; put her Majeſty in 


mind of the Promiſe ſhe had made to 
the King, his Brother at parting ; and 
acknowledged That he had obliged him- 
[elf to his Majeſty, that he would never 
change his Religion; and therefore be- 


ſought her Majeſty, that ſbe would not 


farther preſs him, at leaft till be ſhould 
inform the King of it. The Queen 
Well enough knew the King's Mind, 
and thought it more excuſable to pro- 
ceed in that Affair without imparting 
it to him; and therefore took upon 
her the Authority of a Mother, and 
remov'd his Tutor from him; and 


committed the Duke to the Care of 


Abbot Montague her Almoner; who, 


s 


having the pleaſant Abby of Pontoife, 
entertain'd his Highneſs there, ſe- 


queſter'd from all Reſort of ſuch Per- 


ſons as might confirm him in his 
Averſeneſs from being converted. 

As ſoon as the King receiv'd this 
Advertiſement, which both the Duke 
and his Tutor made haſte' to tranſmit 
to him, he was exceedingly perplexed. 
On the one hand, his Majeſty knew 
the Reproaches which would be caft 
upon him by his Enemies, who took 
all the Pains they could to perſwade 
the World, that he himſelf had chang- 
ed his Religion; and though his Ex- 
erciſe of it was ſo publick, wherever 
he was, that Strangers reſorted to it, 
and could bear Witneſs of it, yet their 
Impudence was ſuch in their poſitive 
Averment, that they perſwaded many 
in England, and ſpecially thoſe of the 
Reform*d Religion abroad, that his 


f Majeſty was in truth a Papiſt: And 


his leaving his Brother behind him in 
France, where it was evident the 
Queen would endeavour to pervert 
him, would be an Argument, that he 
did not deſire to prevent it: On the 


other ſide, he knew well the little 
Credit he had in France, and how far 


they would be from aſſiſting him, in a 
Conteſt of ſuch a Nature with his Mo- 
ther. However, that the World 
might ſee plainly that he did all that 
was in his Power, he ſent the Marquis 
of Ormond with all poſſibie Expedition 
into France; who, he very well knew, 
would ſteadily execute his Commands. 
He writ a Letter of Complaint to the 
Queen, of her having proceeded in 
that Manner in a Matter of ſo near 
Importance to him, and conjur'd her, 
to diſcontinue the Proſecution of it ; and 


ſuffer his Brother the Duke of Glo- 


ceſter to repair with the Marquis of 
Ormond to his Preſence. He com- 


manded the Duke, not to conſent to any 
Propoſitions which ſhould be made to bim 


for the Change of his Religion; and 
that he ſhould follow the Advice of the 


Marquis of Ormond, and accompany © 
him to Cologne. And he directed the 


Marquis of Ormond, to let Mr. Mon- 
tague, and whoſoever of the Engliſh 
ſhould j:yn with him, know, that they 


ſhould expert ſuch a Reſentment from his 
Majeſty, if they did net comply with his 


Commands, as ſhould be ſuitable. to his 
| Honour, 
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Honour, and to the A Front put upon 
Bim. F | 


The Marquis behaved himſelf with 


a ſo much Wiſdom and Reſolution, that 


though the Queen was enough offend- 


.ed with him, and with the Expoſtula- 
tion the King made with her, yet ſhe 
thought not fit to extend her Power in 


detaining the Duke, both againſt the 
King's and his own Will; and the 
Duke, upon the Receipt of the King's 
Letter, declar'd, That he would obey 


his Majeſty; and the Abbot found, 


that he muſt enter into an abſolute De- 


. fiance with the King, if he perſiſted in 
_ adviſing the Queen not to comply with 


his Majeſty's Directions: So that, 
after two or three Days Deliberation, 


the Queen expreſling very much Dil- 


pleaſure at the King's Proceeding, and 
that ſhe ſhould wholly be diveſted of 


the Power and Authority of a Mother, 


told the Marquis, That the Duke might 


diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſed ; and that 


ſhe would not concern herſelf farther, 
nor ſee him any more. And thereupon 
the Duke put himſelf into the Hands 


of the Marquis; who immediately re- 


mov'd him from Pontoiſe to the Houſe 


of the Lord Hatton, an Engliſh Lord, 
who liv'd then in Paris; where he 
remain'd for ſome Days, untill the 


Marquis could borrow Money (which 
was no eaſy Matter) to defray the 
Journey to the King. And then they 
quickly left Paris; and ſhortly after 
came to the King; who was extreamly 
ſatisfied with the Marquis's Negotia- 
tion and Succeſs ; and kept his Brother 
always with him, till the Time that he 


return'd into England, the Queen re- 


maining as much unſatisfied. _ 
The Reſt and Quiet that the King 


propoſed to himſelf in this neceſſitated 
Retreat, was diſturb'd by the Impa- 


tience, and Activity of his Friends in 


England; who were ſo prick'd and 


ſtung by the Inſolence of their Ene- 
mies, and the Uneaſineſs of their own 


Condition and Fortune, that they could 


not reſt. They ſent Expreſſes every 


Day to Cologne for more Commiſſions 
and Inſtructions, and made an Erro- 
neous Judgment of their own Strength 


and Power, by concluding that all who 
hated the preſent Government, would 


concur with them to overthrow it, at 
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leaſt would act no Part in the Defence 
of it. = 

Before the Meſſengers Departure, 
or the King's Reſolution was taken, 
the Earl of Rocheſter, who was always 
jealous that ſome body would be Ge- 
neral before him, upon the firſt News 
of the general Diſpoſition and Reſolu- 
tion to be in Arms, deſir'd the King, 
That he would permit him to go over in 
Diſguiſe, to the End that getting to 
London, which was very eaſy, be 
might, upon adviſing with the principal 


Perſons engaged, of whom there was 


none who had not been tommanded by 
him, or not inferior to him in Command, 
aſſiſt them in their Enterprize, and 
make the beſt of that Force which they 
cculd bring together, and if be found 
they were not in truth competently pro- 
vided to ſuſtain the firſt Shock, he might, 
by his Advice, and Authority, compoſe 


them to expect a better Conjuntture, and 


in the mean Time to give over all incon- 
frderable Attempts ; and there would be 
little Danger in his withdrawing back 
again to his Majeſty. . 
With this Errand the Earl left Co- 
logne, and finding Sir Foſeph Wagftaff, 
who had ſerv'd the King in the laſt 
War very honeſtly, and was then 
watching at-the Sea-Coaſt to take the 
firſt Opportunity toctranſport himſelf 
as ſoon as he ſhould hear of the general 
Inſurrection (which all Letters to all 
Places mention'd as a Matter reſolv'd 
on) Rocheſter frankly declared to him 
what he was going about : So they 
hired a Bark at Dunkirk; and without 
any Miſadventure, found themſelves 
in Safety together at London; but ma- 
ny of thoſe who ſhould have been in 
Arms were ſeized upon, and ſecured 
in ſeveral Priſons. 5 
There cannot be a greater Manifeſta- 
tion of the univerſal Prejudice and 
Averſion in the whole Kingdom to- 
ward Cromwell and his Government, 
than that there could be ſo many De- 
ſigns and Conſpiracies againſt him, 
which were communicated to ſo many 
Men, and that ſuch ſignal and notable 
Perſons could reſort to London, and 
remain there, without any ſuch Infor- 
mation or Diſcovery, as might enable 
him to cauſe them to be apprehended; 
there being no body intent and zealous 
a to 
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to make any ſuch Diſcoveries, but ſuch 
whoſe Trade it was for great Wages 


to give him ſuch Informations, who 
ſeldom care whether what they inform 


be true or no. The Farl of Rocheſter 
conſulted with great Freedom in Lon- 
don with the King's Friends; and 
found that the Perſons impriſon'd were 
only taken upon 'general Suſpicion, 
and 2s being. known ro be of thar 
Party, not upon any particular Diſco- 
very of what they deſign'd or intended 
to do; and that the Tame Spirit {till 
poſſeſſed thoſe who were at Liberty. 
In ͤ the Weſt there appear'd to be a 
ſtrong Combination, in which many 
Gentlemen were engaged, whole A- 
gents were then in London, and were 


exceedingly importunate to have a Day 


aſſign'd, and deſired no more, than 
that Sir Foſeph Wagſtaff might be au- 
thorized to be in the Head of them; 
who had been well known to them, 
and he was as ready to engage with 
them. The Earl of Rocheſter liked the 
Countenance of the North better; and 
ſent Marmaduke Darcy, a gallant Gen- 
tleman, and nobly ally d in thoſe 
Parts, to prepare the Party there; and 
appointed a Day and Place for the 
Rendezvous; and promiſed to-be him- 
ſelf there; and was contented that Sir 
Foſeph Wagſtaff ſhould go into the 


Weſt; who upon Conference with 


thoſe of that Country, likewiſe ap- 
pointed their Rendezvous upon a fixt 
Day, to be within two Miles of Saliſ- 
bury. It was an Argument that they 
had no mean Opinion of their Strength, 
that they appointed to appear that very 
Day when the Judges were to keep 
their Aſſizes in that City, and where 
the Sheriff, and principal Gentlemen 
of the County were obliged to Sive 
their Attendance. 

Sir Foſeph Wagſtaff had been for- 
merly Major General of the Foot in 
the King's Weſtern Army, a Man 
generally belov'd. He, as ſoon as the 
Day was appointed, left London, and 
went to ſome of his Friends Houſes in 
the Country, near the Place, that he 
might aſſiſt the Preparations as much 
as was poſſible. Thoſe at Hampſhire 
were not ſo punctual at their own 
Rendezvous, as to be preſent at that 
near Saliſbury at the Hour ; however, 


VMagſta ff, and they of * ap- 


fag 


pear*d according to Expectation. Pen- 


ruddack, a Gentleman of a fair Fortune, 


and great Zeal and Forwardneſs in the © 


Service, Hugh Grove, Fones, and other 
Perſons of Condition, were there with 
a Body of near two hundred Horſe 
well arm'd, which, they preſumed 
would every Day be improved upon 
the acceſs of thoſe who had engaged 
themſelves in the Weſtern Aſſociation, 
eſpecially after the Fame of their being 
up, and effecting any Thing, ſhould 
come to their Ears. They accounted 
that they were already ſtrong enough 
to viſit Saliſbury in all its preſent Luſtre, 
knowing that they had many Friends 


there, an reckoning all that who 
| were not againſt them, were for them; 

and that they ſhould there increaſe their 
Numbers both in Foot and Horſe; 


with which the Town then abounded : 


Nor did their Computation and Con- 
jecture fail them. They enter'd the 


City about five of the Clock in the 
Morning: They appointed ſome Offi- 


cers, of which they had Plenty, to 
cauſe all the Stables to be lock'd up, 


that all the Horſes might be at their 
Devotion; others, to break open the 
Goals, that all there might attend their 


Bere factors. They kept a good Body 


of Horſe upon the Market · place to 
encounter all Oppoſition; and gave 


order to apprehend the Judges and the 


Sheriff, who were yet in their Beds, 
and to bring them into the Market- 


place with their feveral Commiſſions, 


not caring to ſeize upon the Perſons 
of any others. 


All this was done with fo little Noiſe 


or Diſorder, as if the Town had been 
all of one Mind. They who were 
within Doors, except they were com- 


manded to come out, ſtayed ſtill 
there, being more deſirous to hear 


than to ſee what was done; very ma- 
ny being well pleaſed, and not willing 


that others ſhould diſcern it in their 


Countenance. When the Judges were 
brought out in their Robes, and hum- 


| bly produced their Commiſſions, and 
the Sheriff likewiſe, Vagſtaff reſolv'd 
after he had cauſed the King to be 


proclaim'd, to cauſe them all three to 
be hang'd (who were half dead alrea- 
dy). But he having not thought fir to 


deliberate this before-hand with his 


Friends, many of the Country Gentle- 
„„ | 1 
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men were ſo ſtartled with this Propo- 
ſition, that they proteſted againſt it; 
and poor Penruddock was ſo. paſſionate 
to preſerve their Lives, as if Works of 
this Nature could be done by halves, 
that the Major General durit not per- 
ſiſt in it; 16 was prevail'd with to 
diſmiſs the Judges, and, having taken 
their Commiſſions from them, to oblige 


them upon another Occaſion to remem- 


ber to whom they ow'd their Lives, 
reſolving ſtill to hang the Sheriff; 
who poſitively, though humbly, and 
with many Tears, refuſed to proclaim 
the King; which being otherwiſe done, 
they likewiſe prevail'd with him rather 
to keep the Sheriff alive, and to carry 
him with them to redeem an honeſter 
Man out of the Hands: of their Ene- 
mies. . | 

The Noiſe of this Action was very 
great both in and out of the Kingdom, 
whither it was quickly ſent. Without 
doubt it was a hold Enterpriſe, and might 


have produced wonderful Effects, if it 


had been proſecuted with the ſame Re- 
ſolution, or the ſame Raſhneſs, it was 
enter'd into. The truth is, they 


did nothing reſolutely. after their firſt 


Action; and were in ſuch Diſorder 
and Diſcontent between themſelves, 
that without ſtaying. for their Friends 
out of Hampſhire (who were to the 
Number of two or three hundred 
Horſe, upon their Way, and would 
have been at Saliſbury that Night) up- 


on Pretence they were expected in 


Dorſelſbire, they left the Town, and 
took the Sheriff with them, about two 
of the Clock in the Afternoon; but 
were ſo weary of their Day's Labour, 
and their watching the Night before, 
that they grew leſs in love with what 
they were about, and differ'd again 
amongſt themſelves about the Sheriff; 
whom many deſired to be preſently re- 
leafed ; and that Party carried it in 
hope of receiving good Offices after- 
wards from him. In this Manner they 
continued on their March Weſtward. 
They from Hampſhire, and other Pla- 
ces, who. were behind them, being 
angry for their leaving Saliſbury, 
would not follow, but ſcatter'd them- 
ſelves; and they who were before 
them, and heard in what Diſorder they 
had left Miliſbire, likewiſe diſperſed : 
So that after they had continued their 


* 


Journey into Devonſpire, without meet- 

ing any who would joyn with them; 
Horſe and Man were ſo tired for want 
of Meat and Sleep, that one ſingle 


Troop of Horſe, inferior in Number, 


and commanded by an Officer, of no 
Credit in the War, being in thoſe 
Parts by chance, followed them at a 
Diſtance, till they were ſo ſpent, that 
he rather intreated than compell'd 
them to deliver themſelves 5 ſome, and 


amongſt thoſe Wagſtaſ, quitted their 


Horſes, - and found Shelter in ſome 
honeſt Men's Houſes z where they were 
conceal'd till Opportunity ſerv'd to 
tranſport them into the Parts beyond 


the Seas, where they arriv'd ſafely. 


But Mr. Penruddock, Mr. Grove, and 

moſt of the reſt, were taken Priſoners, 
upon Promiſe given by the Officer, 
that their Lives ſhould be ſaved; which 


they quickly found he had no Autho- 


rity to make good, For Cromwell no 
ſooner heard of this cheap Victory, 
than he ſent Judges away with a new 
Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, 
and Order to proceed with the utmoſt 
Severity againſt the Offenders. Pen- 
ruddock and Grove loſt their Heads at 
Exeter ; and others were hanged there; 
who having recover'd the Faintneſs 
they were in when they render'd, died 
with great Courage and Reſolution, 
profeſſing their Duty and Loyalty to 
the King: Many were ſent to Saliſbury, 
and tried and executed there, in the 
Place where they had ſo lately tri- 
umphed ; and fome who were con- 
demn'd, where-there were Fathers, 
and Sons, and Brothers, that the 
Butchery might-appear with ſome Re- 
morſe, were repriev'd, and ſold, and 


ſent Slaves to the Barbadoes; where 


their Treatment was ſuch, that few of 
them ever return'd into their own 
Country, Thus this little Fire, which 
probably. might have kindled: and en- 
flamed all the Kingdom, was for the 
preſent eætinguiſh'd in the Weſt ; and 
Cromwell ſecured without the Help of 
his Army; which he ſaw, by the 
Countenance it then ſhew*d when they 
thought he ſhould have uſe of them, 
it was high time to reform; and in 
that he reſolv'd to uſe no longer De- 
lay. 139 5 | | 
The Deſign of the North, which 
was thought to be much better pre- 
e | Pared 
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pared and provided for, made. leſs 
- Noiſe, and expired more peaceably. 
The Earl of Rochefter, who jaw Dan- 
ger at a Diſtance with great Courage, 
and look*d upon it lets reſolutely when 
it was nearer, made his Journey from 
London, with a Friend or two, into 
Porkfaire-at the Time appointed; and 


found ſuch an Appearance of Gentle- 


men upon the Place, as might very 


Well have deſerv'd his 1 There 


had been ſome Miſtake in the Notice 
that had beeen given, and they who 
did appear, undertook for many who 
were abſent, that, if he would appoint 
another ſhort Day for a Rendezvous, 


1 he ſhould be well attended. Marmadube 


Darcy had ſpent his Time very well 
amongſt them, and found them well 
| diſpoſed, and there could be no Dan- 
ger in ſtaying the Time propoſed; 
many of them having Houſes, where 
he might be well concealed, and the 
| Country generally wiſh'd well to the 
King, and to thoſe who concern'd 
| themſelves in his Affairs. But he 
took many Exceptions; complain'd, 
as if they had deceiv'd him; and aſked 
many Queſtions, which were rather 
reaſonable than ſeaſonable, and which 

would have furniſh'd Reaſons againſt 
entring upon the Deſign, which were 
not to be urged now. when they were 
to execute, and when indeed they 


ſcem'd to have gone too far to retite. 


He had not yet heard of the ill Suc- 
ceſs of Saliſbury ; yet he did hot think 
the Force which the Gentlemen were 


confident they could draw together, 
before they could meet with ahy Op- 


poſition, ſufficient to enter upon any 
Action, that was like to be dangerous 
in the End: So he reſolv'd to ſtay no 
longer ; the Gentlemen being as much 
troubled that he had come at all; they 
parted with little good Will to each 
other, the Earl returning through, by- 
Roads to London, which was the 175 
cureſt Place, from whence he gave 
the King Notice of the Hopeleſneis of 
his Affairs. 355 
Cromwell, whoſe great Heart was 
ſollicitous to extend the Terror of his 
Name into Foreign Countries; by 
which Method he thought to render 
the rough and ſtubborn Humours of 
the People at home more obſequious to 
to him, had in che W of the 


— 


ſolving, as he profe 


© a 


Year 1655, after his Diſſolution of his 
refractory Parliament, ſent two very 
great Fleets to Sa; the one under Pen, 
conſiſting of about thirty Ships of War, 


with which there was likewiſe embarked 


a Land Army, conſiſting of four or five 


thouſand Foot, and two Troops of - 
Horſe, under the Commaad of Gene- 


ral Venables, a Gentleman of a good 


Family in Cheſbire, who, had ſerved © 
long in the Army in the Condition of 
and was then called out of 


a Colonel, 
Ireland to command in this Expedition. 
The other Fleet was not inferior ! in 


Naval Strength and Power, but was 
without a Land Army; and that was 


committed to the Command of Blake 
in whom Cromwell had all Confidence. 
Neither Fleet knew what the other, 
or what itſelf was to do, till each of 
them came to ſuch a Point; where 
they were to open their Commiſſions; 
and Cromwell had commünicated his 


Purpoſe for either to ſo very few, that, 


for many Months after they were both 


at Sea, no body knew to what they 
were deſign'd. 
courſe between Cromwell and the Car- 


Thongh the Inter- 


dinal was maintain'd with many Civi- 


lities, and ſome Confidence, yet there 


was nothing of a Frogs ſign'd; he re- 
ed, To: give his 

riendſhip to that Crown that ſhould beſt 
deſerve it: And, without doubt, both 


Crowns were e e wich his Prepa- 
rations, and follicitous to know where 


the Storm would fall. : 

The two Fleets ſet out from the 
Coaſt of: England; that under Blake, 
ſome Months before the other; and 
made its Courſe directly to the Mide. 
terranean being bound in the firſt 
place to ſuppreſs the Inſolence of thoſe 
of Agiers and Tunis, who had infeſted 
the Engliſh Merchants, and were grown 
powerful in thoſe Seas. When he 


ſhould have perform'd that Service, he 


was to open another Commiſſion; 
which would inform him what Courſe 


he was to ſteer; the other Fleet under 


Pen was bound directly to the Barba- 
does; where they were to open their 
Commiſſions, and to deliver Letters to 
that Governor. There they found; 
that they were to take in new Men for 
the Land Army, and then to proſecute 
their Cortſe directly to the Iſland of 
Lhe Governor had Or- 
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ders to ſupply new Men for the Expe- 
dition ; and there were Ships ready for 
their | Tranſportation, there being a 
marvellous Alacrity in the Planters of 
thoſe Leeward Iſlands, 


their Fortune farther from home. 89 
that after a ſhorter Stay at the Barba- 


does, thian they had reaſon to expect, 


having now found there two Frigats 
(which Cromwell 'had ſent before to 


prepare all Things ready, and to put 


ſeveral Shallops together, which were 


brought ready in Quarters) and mak- 
ing Prize of about forty Dutch Ships, 
belonging to their new Allies of Hol- 
land, for trading thither (contrary to 


the Act of Navigation) about the End 


of March they ſet Sail, with an Addi- 
tion of four or five thouſand Foot for 


the Land Army, towards St. Chri/to- 
phers ; where, after a ſhort Stay, they 


receiv'd about fifteen hundred Men 


more: So that Venables had now un- 
der his Command a Body of above nine 


thouſand Men, with one Troop of 


Horſe more more, which the Planters 
of Barbadoes joyn'd to him; and hav- 
ing a proſperous Wind, they came, 
about the Middle of April, within 
View of Santo Domingo; which is the 


chief City and Port- of the Ifland of 


Hiſpaniola. 3 
Their Orders from Cromwe!! were 
very particular, and very poſitive, 
that they ſhould land at ſuch a Place, 
which was plainly enough deſcribed to 
them. Bur whether they did not clearly 
underſtand it, or thought it not ſo 
convenient, when they were near e- 
nough to make a Judgment of it, they 


called a Council of War; and it w:s 


there refolv*d that General Yenables 


ſhould Jand in another Place (which 


they conceiv'd to be much nearer the 
Town than in truth it was) and from 
- thence march directly to it, there be- 
iÞg another Brigade of Foot to be 
landed, at a leis Diſtance from the 
Town, in a Bay, that ſhould joyn with 


them ; and joyn they did. Bur bythe 


March which Yenables had made, in 


which he ſpent two Days and a half 
in the Woods and uneaſy Paſſages, and 


in the terrible Heat of that Country's 
Sun, where they found no Water to 
drink, they were ſo diſpirited before 
they joyn'd with their Companions, 
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which were 
overſtock'd with Inhabitants, to ſeek _ 


that it was an ill Preſage of the Miſ- 
adventure that follow'd. The Loſs of 
that Time in their Advance had ano- 


ther very ill Effect. For the Inhabi- 


tants of the Town, that, at the firſt 
Appearance of ſuch a Fleet, the like 


whereof in any Degree they had never 


ſeen before, had been ſeized upon by 


ſuch a Conſternation, that they de- 
ſpair'd of making any Reſiſtance; 
when they ſaw their Enemies proceed 


fo ſlowly, and engaged in ſuch a 


March as muſt tire and infinitely an- 


noy them, they recovered their Spirits, 
and prepared for their Defence. So 
that when Yenables, upon the Con- 
junction with his other Forces, and 
after having found ſome freſh Water 
to refreſh his Men, advanced towards 


the Town, his Forlorne Hope found 
themſelves charged by a Party of Horſe 


arm'd with long Lances, and other 


Arms, which they had not been ac- 


cuſtom'd to; ſo, tired and diſmayed 
with their March and Heat, they bore 
the Charge very ill, and were eaſily 


routed, and routed thoſe which were 
behind them; and were, in that Diſ- 
order, purſued till they came to their 


main Body; upon Sight whereof the 
Spaniard retired without any Loſs, 
having left the Captain of the Forlorne 


Hope, and above fifty of his Company 


dead upon the Place. The Engliſh re- 


tired back in great Diſcomfort to the 
Bay, and the freſh Water River they 
had found there; where they ſtay'd ſo 
long, that the General thought his 
Men not only enough refreſh*d, but 
enough confirm'd in their Reſolutions 
to redeem the Shame of their laſt Diſ- 

order, having got Guides, who under- 
took to conduct them a nearear Way 
to the City, and that they ſhould not 
go near a Fort, which the Spaniards 
had in a Wood, from whence they had 
been infeſted. The Common Opinion 
that the Negroes, Natives of thoſe 
Parts, are ſuch Enemies to the Spa- 
niards, that they are willing to betray 
them, and do any Miſchief to them, 
might poſſibly incline the Engliþ to 
give Credit to thoſe Guides. But they 
did conduct them directly to the Fort; 
near which an Ambuſcade in the 
Woods diſcharged a Volley again up- 


on the Forlorne Hope, and fell then 
in upon them with ſuch Fury, 


that 
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diſorder'd the whole Army; which, 


though it recover*d the Courage once 
more to make an Attempt upon that 


Fort, was again ſeized upon by ſuch a 
panick Fear, which made them directly 
fly back to the Bay, with the Loſs of 
above ſix hundred Men, whereof their 
Major General was one. 


N 7 


* 


but, within few Days after having un- 
dergone many Diſtreſſes by the intole- 


rable Heat of the Climate, and the 
Negroes killing their Men every Day, 


as they went into the Woods to find 
Meat, they were, within five or ſix 
Days after the Beginning of May, 


compell'd to reimbark themſelves on 


board the Fleet, with a thouſand Men 
leſs than had been landed, who had 
by ſeveral Ways loſt their Lives there; 
for which they reveng'd themſelves 
in a Neighbour Ifland, calPd Zamarca; 
where they.made another Deſcent, took 
their City, and drove all the Inhabi- 
rants into the Woods. And here they 
left a good Body of Foot conſiſting of 
three or four thouſand Men, under the 
Command of a Colonel, to fortify and 
plant in this Iſland, a Place fruitful in 
atſelf, and abounding in many good 


Proviſions, and a perpetual ſharp Thorn 


in the Sides of the Speniard ; who re- 
ceiv*d exceeding Damage from thence; 
th ey who were ſo caſily frighted and 
be aten, when they were in a great Body 
up on the other Iſland, making after- 
wa rds frequent Incurſions, with ſmall 
Nuimbers, into it from Jamaica; ſack- 
inc; their Towns, and returning with 


very rich Booty. When Venables had 
- putt this Iſland into as good Order as 
he could, he return'd with Pen into 


En oland. | 


£ 


Nhe other Fleet under the Command 


of Blake had better Succeſs, without 
an; Miſadventures. After he had re- 
du ed thoſe of Alpzers, where he an- 


cht ored in their very Mole, to ſubmit 


to uch Conditions for the Time paſt, 


and the Time to come, as he thought 


real onable, he ſailed to Tunis; which 
he 1 ound. better fortify'd and more re- 
ſoly *d; for that King return'd a very 
rude: Anſwer, contemning his Strength, 
and undervaluing his Menaces, and 
reful ing to return either Ship or Priſo- 
ner t hat that had been taken, Where- 


upon Blake put his Fleet in Order, 


17.3 


This Fright they never recover'd; 


and thunder'd with his great Guns up- 


on the Town; whilſt he ſent out ſeve- 
ral long Boats mann'd with ſtout Ma- 
riners, who, at the ſame Time, en- 


ter'd with very notable Reſolution into 
their Harbours, and ſet Fire to all 
the Ships there, being nine Men of 
War; which were bürnt to Aſhes ; 


and this with the Loſs only of five and . 
twenty of the Eugliſb, and about eight 


and forty hurt, all the Boats with the 
reſt of the Men, returning ſafe to the 
Ships. This was indeed an Action of 


the higheſt Conduct and Courage, and 


made the Name of the Engliſh very 
terrible and formidable in thoſe Seas. 
The Succeſs of both Fleets came to 


Cromwells Notice about the ſame 


Time, but did not affe& him alike. 
He was never ſo diſcompoſed (for he 
had uſually a great Command over his 


Paſſions) as upon the Miſcarriage of 
Hiſpaniola. And as ſoon as they came 


on Shore, he committed both Pen and 


Venables to the Tower, and could ne- 


ver be perſwaded to truſt either of 
them again; and ceuld not, in a long 
Time, ſpeak temperately of that Af- 
fair. However, he loſt no Time in 


cheriſhing his Infant Plantation in 
Jamaica; which many thought to be 


at too great a Diſtance, and wiſh'd the 
Men might be recalled; but he would 
not hear of it; and ſent preſently a 
good Squadron of Ships, and a Recruit 


of fifteen hundred Men to carry on 


that Work ; and reſolv'd nothing 


more than to make a continual War 


from that Place upon the Spaniard. 


Wien A Mk had ifabduet” 


the -Turks at Tunis and Algiers, and 


betaken himſelf to the Coaſt of Spain, 


and by the Attempt of Hiſpaniola, and 
the Poſſeſſion of Jamaica, the War 
was ſufficiently.declar*d-againſt the Ca- 


tholick King, Mountague, a young 


Gentleman of a good Family, who 
had been drawn into the Party of 
Cromwell, and ſerv'd under him, as a 
Colonel in his Army with much Cou- 
rage, was ſent with an Addition of 
Ships to joyn with Blake, and joyn'd 
in Commiſſion of Admiral and General 


with him; Blake having found himſelf 


much ind iſpoſed in his Health, and 
having deſired that another might be 
ſent to aſſiſt him, and to take care of 
the Fleet, if worſe ſhould befal him. 
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Upon his Arrival with the Fleet, they 
lay long before Cadiz in Expectation of 
the Saniſh Weſt India Fleet, and to 
keep in all Ships from going out to 
give Notice of their being there. At- 
ter ſome Months Attendance, they 
were at laſt compell'd to remove their 
Station, that they might get freſh 


Water, and ſome other Proviſions 


which they wanted; and ſo drew off 
to a convenient Bay in Portugal, and 
leſt a Squadron of Ships to watch the 
Spaniſh Fleet; which, within a very 
ſhort Time after the Remove of the 
_ Engliſh Fleet, came upon the Coaſt ; 
and before they were diſcover'd by the 
Commander of the Squadron who was 


to the Leeward, made their Way ſo 


faſt, that when he got up with them 
(though he was inferior to them in 
Number) they rather thought of ſav- 
ing their Wealth by Flight, than of 
defending themſelves ; and fo the Spa- 
ſb Admiral run on Shore in the Bay; 
and the Vice-Admiral, in which was 
the Vice-King of Mexico with his 
Wife, and Sons, and Daughters, fir'd; 


in which the poor Gentleman himſelf, 


his Wife, and his eldeſt Daughter pe- 
Tiſh'd : His other Daughters, and his 
two Sons, and near one hundred others, 
were ſaved by the Engliſh; who took 
the Rere-Admiral, and another Ship, 
very richly laden; which, together 
with the Priſoners, were ſent into Eng- 


land, the reſt eſcaped into Gibraltar. 


Cromwell now thought his Reputa- 
tion, both abroad and at home, ſo 
good, that he might yenture again 
upon calling of a Parliament; and, by 
their Countenance and Concurrence, 
ſuppreſs, or compole thoſe refractory 
Spirits, which croſſed him in all Pla- 
ces; and having firſt made ſuch She- 
riffs in all Counties as he thought 
would be like to contribute to his De- 
ſigns, he ſent out his Writs to call a 
Parliament to meet at Weſtminſter ; 
upon the Seventeenth of September, in 
the Year 1656. When, upon the 
Returns, he found that though in ſome 


Places he had ſucceeded according to 


his Wiſh, it was in others quite the 
contrary, and that very many Members 
were return'd, who were Men of the 
moſt ndtorious Malignity againſt him, 
he therefore reſorted to his old Security, 


| to keep all Manner of Perſons from 


The Hiflory of the Rebellion 


entring into the Houſe, who did not 
firſt ſubſcribe, That they would act no- 
thing prejudicial to. the Government as 
it was eſtabliſp'd under a Protector; 
which being tender'd, many Members 
utterly refuſed, and return'd into their 
Countries, where they were not, for 
the moſt Part, the worſe welcome for 
inſiſting upon their Privileges, and 
Freedom of Parliament. 8 ” 
The major Part frankly ſubmitted 
and ſubſcribed ; ſome of them, that 
that they might have the better Op- 


portunity to do Miſchief. So a Speaker 


was choſen ; and at firſt they proceeded 
ſo unanimouſly, that the Protector be- 


gun to hope that he had gain'd his 
oint. With very little, or no Con- 


tradiction, they paſſed an Act of Re- 


nunciation of any Title that Charles 
Stuart (for ſo they had long called the 
King) or any of that Family might 
pretend; and this all Men were bound 
to ſubſcribe. With as, little Oppoſition 
they paſſed another, whereby it was 
made High Treaſon to attempt any 
Thing againſt the Life of the Protec- 
tor. Then they paſſed ſeveral Acts 
for raiſing Money by way of Contri- 
bution in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, in greater Proportion than had 
ever yet been raiſed. = | 
The Protector himſelf ſeem'd to de- 
ſire nothing more than to have tlie 
Authority they had formerly given 
him, at leaſt, that he had exerciſed 
from the Time he was Protector, con- 
firm'd, and ratified by Act of Parlia- 
ment. And if it had been ſo, it had 


been much greater than any King ever 
enjoy*'d. But he had uſed to ſpeak 


much, That it was pity the Nobility 
ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed ; and that the 
Government would be better, if it puſ- 
ſed another Conſultation beſides that of 
the Houſe of Commons. In Matter of 
Religion, he would often ſpeak, That 
there was much of Good in the Order of 
Biſhops, if the Droſs were ſcower'd off. 


He courted very much many of the 
Nobility, and uſed all Devices to d iſ- 


ſe them to come to him; and they 
who did viſit him were uſed with ex- 
traordinary Reſpect by him; all which 
raiſed an Opinion in many, that he 
did in truth himſelf affect to be King ; 
which was the more confirm'd, when 
many of thoſe who had neareſt Relation 
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to him, and were moſt truſted by him, 
_ propoſe in direct Terms, That they 
might inveſt Cromwell with the Title, 
Rights, and Dignity of a King; and 


then be would know what he was to do 


toward the Satisfaction of all Parties, 


ana how to govern thoſe who would not 
. be ſatisfied. 


This Propoſition. found a great con- 


currence; and very many who uſed 
not to agree in any thing elſe, were of 
one Mind in this, and would preſently 
vote him King. And it was obſerv'd 
that no body was forwarder in that 
Acclamation, than ſome Men who 
had always had the Reputation of great 
Fidelity to the King, and to wiſh his 
Reſtauration: And it cannot be de- 
nied that very many of the King's Party 


were ſo deceived in their Judgments, as 


really to believe, that the making 
Cromtvell King for the preſent, was the 
beſt Expedient for the Reſtoration of 
his Majeſty. But the more ſober Per- 
ſons of the King's Party, who made 
leſs Noiſe, trembled at this Overture; 
and believ'd that it was the only Way, 
utterly to deſtroy the King, and to 
pull up all future Hopes of the Royal: 
Family by the Roots. | 

On the other Side, Lambert, Who 
was the Second Man of Power in the 
Army, and many other Officers of 
Account and Intereſt, beſides the 
Country Members, oppoſed this Over- 
ture with great Bitterneſs and Indig- 
nation: Some of them ſaid directly, 
That if, contrary to their Oaths and 
Engagements, and contrary to the End, 

for obtaining whereof they had ſpent fo 
much Blood and Treaſure, they muſt at 


laſt return and ſubmit to the old Govern- 
ment, and live again under a King, 


they would chooſe much rather to obey 
the true and lawful Heir to the Crown, 
who was deſcended from a long Succeſſion 
of Kings who had managed the Scepter 
over the Nation, than to ſubmit to a 
Perſon who at beſt was but their Equal, 
and raiſed by themſelves from the ſame 
Degree of which they all were, and by 
a truſt they had repoſed in him, had 
raiſed himſelf above them. That which 
put an End to the preſent Debate was, 
that ſome of his own Family, who had 


grown up under him, and had their 


whole Dependence upon him, as Deſ- 
borough, Fleetwood, Whaley, and others, 


as paſſionately contradicted the Mo- 
tion, as any of the other Officers; and 
confidently undertook to know, That 
himſelf would never conſent to it ; and 
therefore that it was very ſtrange that 


any Men ſhould importune the putting 
ſuch a Queſtion, before they knew that 
he would accept it, unleſs they took thif 


Way to deſtroy him. Upon this (for 
which the Undertakers receiv'd no 


Thanks) the firſt Debate was put off, 


till farther Conſideration. 
The Debate was reſumed again the 
next Day, with the ſame Warmth, 


the ſame Perſons ſtill of the ſame Opi- 


nion they had been before: Moſt of 
the Officers of the Army, as well as 
they who were the great Dependents 
upon, and Creatures, of Cromwell, as 
paſſionately oppoſed the making him 
King, as Lambert and the reſt did, 
who look'd to be ſucceſſive Protectors 
after his Deceaſe; only it was obſerv'd, 
that they who the Day before had un- 
dertaken, that he himſelf would never 
endure it, urged that Argument no 


more; but inveigh'd ſtill againſt it as 
a monſtrous Thing, and that which 


would infallibly ruin him. But moſt 
of thoſe of his. Privy Council, and 
others neareſt his Truſt, were as vio- 
lent and as poſitive for the declaring 
him King, and much the major Part 


of the Houſe concurr'd in the ſame 
Opinion; and notwithſtanding all was 


ſaid to the Contrary, they appointed a 
Committee of ſeveral of the moſt emi- 


nent Members of the Houſe to wait 
upon him, and to inform him of, be 


very earneſt Deſire of the Houſe that be 
would take upon him the Title of King. 
He gave them Audience in the 
Painted Chamber, when they made 
the bare Overture to him, as the De- 
fire of his Parliament; at which he 
ſeem'd ſurprized; and told them, He 
wonder'd how any ſuch Thing came into 
their Minds ; that it was neither fit for 


them 10 offer, nor him to receive; that 
he was ſure they could diſcover no ſuch 
Ambition in him, and that his Con- 
ſcience would not give him leave ever t 
conſent to own that Title. They Who 


were well prepared to expect ſuch an 


Anſwer, told him, That they hoped, 
he would not ſo ſuddenly give a poſitive 


Denial to what the Parliament had de- 


fired upon ſo long, and mature Delibera- 
1 ion 5 


tion; that they, who knew bis Modeſty 


_ evell, and that he more affected to deſerve 
the bigheft Titles than to wear them, 


were appointed to offer many Reaſons, 


which had induced the Houſe to make this 
' Requeſt to him. | 
Cromwell heard their Arguments 


with great Attention, and wanted not 
Inclination to have concurr'd with 
them ; he thanked them, For the Pains 


' #hey had taken, to which he would not 


take upon him to give a preſent Anſwer , 


that he would confider of all they had 
ſaid to him, and reſort to God for Coun- 


cil; and then he would ſend: For them, 
and acquaint them with his Reſolution ; 
and ſo they parted, all Men ſtanding 
at Gaze, and in terrible Suſpence, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Hopes and 
Fears, till they knew what he would 
determine. All the Diſpute was now 


within his own Chamber. There is no 


Queſtion the Man was in great Agony, 
and in his own Mind did heartily de- 
ſire to be King, and thought it the 


only Way to be ſafe. 


Hie was not terrified with the Op- 
poſition that Lambert gave him; whom 
he now looked upon as a declared and 


mortal Enemy, and one whom he muſt 
deſtroy, that he might not be deſtroy- 
ed by him: Nor did he much conſi- 


der thoſe other Officers of the Army, 


who in the Houſe concurr'd with Lam- 
Bert; whoſe Intereſt he did not believe 
to be great; and if it were, he thought 


he ſhould quickly reduce them, as 
ſoon as Lambert ſhould be diſgraced, 


and his Power taken from him. But 


he trembled at the Obſtinacy of thoſe 


who, he knew, loved him; his Bro- 


ther Deſborough, and the reſt, who 
depended wholly upon him, and his 
Greatneſs, and who did not wiſh his 
Power and Authority leſs abſolute than 


it was. And that theſe Men ſhould, 
with that Virulence, withſtand this 


Promotion, griev'd him to the Heart. 


Upon the whole Matter, after a great 
Diſtraction of Mind, which was mani- 


feſt in his Countenance to all who then 
ſaw him, notwithſtanding his Science 
in Diſſimulation, his Courage fail'd 
him; and, as his Looks were ex- 


tremely diſcompoſed, and diſcover'd a 
Mind full of Trouble, and Trrefolu- 
tion, ſo his Words were broken and 
disjoynted, without Method, and full" 


Fl 
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of Pauſes; with frequent Mention of 
God and his gracious Diſpenſation, he 


concluded, That he could not, with a 
good Conſcience, accept the Government 


under the Title of a King. 


But his Modeſty, or his Wiſdom, 
or his Fear in the refuſing that ſupreme 
Title, ſeem*d not to be attended with 
the leaſt Diſadvantage to him. They 
who had moſt ſignally oppoſed it, 
were fo ſatisfied that the Danger they 
moſt apprehended was over; that they 
cared not to croſs any Thing elſe that 
was propoſed towards his Greatneſs ; 
which might be -their own another 
Day : And they who had carried on 
the other Deſign, and thereby, as they 
thought, obliged him, refolv*d-now to 
give him all the Power which they 


knew he did defire, and leave it to his 


own Time, when with leſs Heſitation 
he might aſſume the Title to. And fo 
they voted, that he ſhould enjoy the 
Title and Authority he had already; 
which they enlarged in many Particu- 


Jars, beyond what it was by the firſt 


Inſtrument of Government, by another 
Inftrument, which they called the 


Humble Petition and Advice; in which 
they granted him not only that Autho- 


rity for his Life, but Power by his laſt - 


Will and Teſtament, and in the Pre- 


ſence of ſuch a Number of Witneſſes, 
to make choice of, and declare his own 
Succeſſor; which Power ſhould never 
be granted to any other Protector than 
himſelf. - 55 
He ſent now for his eldeſt Son Ri- 
chard; who, till this Time, had liv'd 
privately in the Country upon the For- 
tune his Wife had brought him, in an 


ordinary Village in Hampſbire; and 


brought him now to the Court, and 
made him a Privy Counſellor, and 
cauſed him to be choſen Chancellor of 
the Univerſity of Oxford, His Son 
Harry he had ſent into Ireland, and 
made him his Lieutenant of that King- 
dom, that he might be ſure to have no 
Diſturbance from thence. 


He had only two Daughters unmar- 


ried : One of thoſe he gave to the 


Grandſon and Heir of the Earl of War- 
wick, a Man Of a great Eſtate, and 
thoroughly engaged in the Cauſe from 
the Beginning; the other was married 
to the Lord Viſcount Falconbridęe, the 
Owner likewiſe of a very fair Eſtate in 
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Yerkfoire, and deſcended of a Family 


eminently Loyal. There were many 


Reaſons to believe, that this young 
Gentleman, being then of about three 


or four and twenty Years of Age, of 
great Vigour and Ambition, had many 


good Purpoſes, which he thought that 
Alliance might qualify and enable him 
to perform. Theſe Marriages were 
celebrated at Yhite-hail with all ima- 
ginable Pomp and Luſtre; and it was 
_ obſerv*d, that tho? the Marriages were 
perform'd in publick View according to 
the Rites and Ceremonies then in Uſe, 


they were preſently afterwards in pri- 


vate married by Miniſters ordain*d by 
Biſhops, and according to the Form in 
the Book of Common Prayer ; and this 
with the Privity of Cromwell; who 
pretended to yield to it in Compliance 


with the Importunity, and Folly of 


his Daughters. 


Theſe Domeſtick Triumphs were 


confirm'd, and improv'd by the Suc- 
ceſs of his Arms abroad. Though the 
French had no Mind to apply thoſe 
Forces upon Dunkirk, which they were 
oblig'd, when taken, to put into 
Cromwel!'s Hands, and ſo march to 
other Places, which they were to con- 
quer to their own Uſe, in which the 


fix thouſand Engliſh, under the Com- 


mand of Raynolds attended them, and 
behav'd themſelves eminently well, 
and in good Diſcipline z yet his Am- 
baſſador Lockhart made ſuch lively In- 
ſtances with the Cardinal, with Com- 


plaints of their Breach of Faith, and 
ſome Menaces; That his Maſter knew 


zo here to find a more punctual Friend; 
that as ſoon as they had taken Mont- 
medy, and St. Venant, the Army 


march'd into Flanders; and though the 


Seaſon of the Vear was too far ſpent to 
engage in a Siege before Dunkirk, they 
ſate down before Mardite; which was 
look'd upon as the molt difficult Part 
of the Work; which being reduced, 


would facilitate the other very much: 


And that Fort they took, and deliver'd 


it into the Hands of Raynolds, with an 
Oligation, That they would befiege Dun- 
kirk tbe next Tear, and. make it their 
firſt Attempt. O | 

ut that which made a Noiſe indeed, 
and crown'd his Succeſſes, was the 


Victory his Fleet, under the Command 


of Blake, had obtain'd over the Spa- 
=_ 


niards; which, in truth, with all its 
Circumſtances, was very wonderful, 
and will never be forgotten in Spain, 
and the Canaries. The Fleet had rode 
out all the Winter Storms before Cales 
and the Coaſt of Portugal, after they 


had ſent home thoſe former Ships 
which they had taken of the Weſt Iu- 


dian Fleet, and underſtood by the Pri- 


ſoners that the other Fleet from Peru, 


which is always much richer than thar 


of Mexico, was undoubtedly at Sea, 


and would be on the Coaſt by the Be- 
ginning of the Spring, if they receiv*d 
not Advertiſement of the Preſence of 


the Engliſh Fleet; in which Caſe they 


were molt like to ſtay at the Canaries. 
The Admiral concluded, that, not- 
withſtanding all they had done, or 
could do to block up Cales, one Way 
or other they could not be without that 
Advertiſement; and therefore reſolv'd 

to ſail with the whole Fleet to the 


Length of the Canaries, that if it were 


poſſible, they might meet with the 
Galleons before they came thither; 
and if they ſhould be firſt got in thi- 
ther, they would conſider What was to 
be done. | | 
With this Reſolution the Fleet ſtood 
for the Canaries, and about the Mid- 
dle of April came thither; and found 
that the Galleons were got thither be- 
fore them, and had placed themſelves, 


as they thought, in Safety. The ſmal- 


ler Ships, being ten in Number, lay 
in a Semicircle, moor'd along the 
Shore; and the ſix great Galleons (the 
Fleet conſiſting of ſixteen good Ships) 
which could not come ſo near the 
Shore, lay with their Broad-fides to- 
wards the Offing. Beſides this good 
Poſture in which all the Ships lay, they 


were cover'd with a ſtrong Caſtle well 


furniſh'd with Guns; and there were 
ſix or ſeven ſmall Forts, raifed in the 
moſt advantageous Places of the Bay, 
every one of them furniſt'd with divers 
good Pieces of Cannon; ſo that they - 

were without the leaſt Apprehenſion of 


their Want of Security, or Imagination 


that any Men would be fo deſperate, 
as to aſſault them upon ſuch apparent 
Diſadvantage. 5 Fa 
When the Engliſb Fleet came to the 
Mouth of the Bay of Santa Cruz, and 
the General ſaw in what Poſture the 
Spaniard lay, he thought it impoſſible 
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to bring off any of the Galleons; how- 
ever, he reſolv'd to burn them (which 
Vas by many thought to be equally im- 

_ poſſible, and ſent Captain Szayzer with 


a Squadron of the beſt Ships to fall 
upon the Galleons ; which he did very 
reſolutely; whilſt other Frigats enter- 
tain'd the Forts, and leſſer Breaſt- 


works, with continual Broad - ſides to 
hinder their firing. Then the General 


coming up with the whole Fleet, after 

full four Hours fight, they drove the 
Spaniards from their Ships, and poſſeſ- 
ſed them; yet found that their Work 


Was not done; and that it was not only 


impoſſible to carry away the Ships 


which they had taken, but that the 
Wind that had brought them into the 
Bay, and enabled them to conquer the 


Enemy, would not ſerve to carry them 
out again; ſo that they lay expoſed to 


all the Cannon from the Shore; which 
thunder'd upon them. However, they 


reſolv'd to do what was in their Power; 


and ſo, diſcharging their Broad-ſides 
upon the Forts and Land, where they 


did great Execution, they ſet Fire to 
every Ship, Galleons, and others, and 
burn'd every one of them; which they 


had no ſooner done, but it happen'd 
the Wind turn'd, and carried the 


whole Fleet without Loſs of one Ship 


Se again. 


The whole Action was ſo miraculous, 
that all Men who knew the Place, 


wonder'd that any ſober Men, with 
: tradiction or Murmur ; and the Ofi- 


what Courage ſoever endued, would 
ever have undertaken it; and they 
could hardly perſwade themſelves to 
believe what they had done; whilſt 


the Spaniards comforted themſelves 
with the Belief, that they were Devils 


and not Men who had deſtroyed them 
in ſuch a Manner. So much a ſtrong 
Reſolution of bold and couragious Men 
can bring to paſs, that not Reſiſtance 
and Advantage of Ground can diſap- 


point them. And it can hardly be 


imagin'd, how ſmall Loſs the Engliſb 


ſuſtain'd in this unparellell'd Action; 


no one Ship being left behind, and the 
killed and wounded not exceeding two 
hundred Men, when the Slaughter on 


board the Spaniſh Ships, and on the 


Shore was incredible. 
Ihe Fleet after this, having been 
long abroad, found it neceſſary to re- 


out of the Bay, and put them ſafe to 


never been in Authority; which 
great Reputation to the Protector, that 


pear'd before Dunkirt, which brought 


turn home. And this was the laſt Ser- 

vice perform'd by Blake; who ſicken'd 
in his Return, and in the very En- 
trance of the Fleet into the Sound of 


Plymouth, expired. He wanted no 


Pomp of Funeral when he was dead, 
Cromwell cauſing him to be brought 
up by Land ro London in all the State 

that could be; and to encourage his 
Officers to venture their Lives, that they 


might be pompouſly buried, he was 


with all the Solemnity poſſible, and at 
the Charge of the Publick, interr'd in 
Harry the Seventh's Chapel, among 
the Monuments of the Kings. 1 
After the taking of Mar dite, Ray- 


nolds, who was Commander in Chief 


of that Body of the Exgliſb in the Ser- 
vice of France, endeavouring to give 
his Friends in England a Viſit, was, 
together with ſome other Officers, who 
accompanied him, caſt away, and 
drown'd at Sea; upon which, before 
the Diſſolution of the Parliament, 
Lockhart, who was the Protector's 
Ambaſſador in France, was deſign'd 
to take that Charge upon him. Soon 
after Cromwell having ſome ſharp Ex- 
poſtulations with Lambert, ſent to him 
for his Commiſſion; which he ſullenly 
gave up, when there was a general 
Imagination that he would have refuſed 
to have deliver'd it. So he was de- 
prived of his Regiment, his Authority 
in the Army, and of being Major- 
General in the North, in an Inſtant, 
without the leaſt Appearance of Con- 


cers Cromwell {ubſtituted in the ſeveral 
Places, found all the Obedience that 
had been paid to the other; and Lam- 


bert retired to his Garden as unviſited 


and untaken Notice of, as if he had 
gave 


he was entire Maſter of his Army. 
Sir Harry Slingſiy, Dr. Hewett, Co- 
lonel Afton, Stacey, and Bettely were 
about this Time put to Death, for their 
Fidelity to his Majeſty, the two for- 
mer being beheaded, but the others 
was drawn, hang'd, and quarter'd 
with the utmoſt Rigour, in the ſeveral 
2 Streets in the City, to make the 

eeper Impreſſion upon the City, the 
two laſt being Citizens. 

In the Spring the French Army ap- 


ON 


; * 


Spaniſo Armies, in which the Engliſh 
under Lockhart's Command behaved 
bravely, and broke. and routed the 
Spaniſh Forces; and ſoon after took 
the Town, the Governor being kilPd 
in a Salley ; the French delivering it 
into the Hands of Lockhart, whom 

Cromwell had appointed to be Gover- 


nor. All Things ſucceeding thus to 


the Protector's Wiſh both at home and 
abroad, and his Greatneſs eſtabliſhed 
better than it ever had been, yet it 
was obſerv'd he never had the ſame Se- 
renity of Mind he had been uſed to, 
after he had refuſed the Crown ; but 
was out of Countenance, and chagrin, 
as if he were conſcious of not having 
| been true to himſelf ; and much more 
apprehenſive of Danger to his Perſon 
than he had uſed to be. Inſomuch as 


he was not eaſy of acceſs, nor ſo much 


ſeen abroad; and ſeem'd to be in fome 
Diſorder, when his Eyes found any 


Stranger in the Room; upon whom 


they were ſtill fixed. When he, in- 
tended to go to Hampton- Court, which 
was his principal Delight and Diverſion, 
it was never known, till he was in his 
Coach, which Way he would go; and 
he was ſtill hem'd in by his Guzrds 
both before and behind; and the 
Coach in which he went, was always 
thronged as full as it could be, with 


his Servants, who were arm'd; and he 


ſeldom return'd the fame Way he 


went; rarely lodg*d two Nights toge- 
ther in one Chamber, but had many 


furniſhed and prepared, to which his 
own Key convey'd him, and thoſe he 
would have with him when he had a 
mind to go to Bed: Which made his 
Fears the more taken notice of, and 
publick, becauſe he had never been 
accuſtom'd to thoſe Precautions. 

It is very true, he knew of many 
Combinations to aſſaſſinate him, by 
thoſe who, he believ'd, wiſh'd the King 
no good. He ſeem'd to be much afflicted 
at the Death of his Friend the Earl of 
Warwick, with whom he had a faſt 


Friendſhip ; though neither their Hu- 


mour, nor their Natures, were hke. 
And the Heir of that Houſe, who had 


married his youngeſt' Daughter, died- 


about the ſame Time; fo that all his 
Relation to, or Confidence in that Fa- 
mily was at an End; the other Bran- 
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on an Action between the French and 


ches of it abhorring his Alliance. His 
domeſtick Delights were lefſen'd every 
Day; he plainly diſcover'd that his 
Son the Lord Falconbridge's Heart was 
fet upon an Intereſt deſtructive to his, 
and grew to hate him perfectly. But 
that which chiefly broke his. Peace, 
was the Death of his Daughter Clay- 
Pole; who had been always his greateſt 
Joy, and who, in her Sickneſs,” which 
was of a Nature the Phyſicians knew 


not how to deal with, had ſeveral Con- 


ferences with him, which exceedingly 
perplexed him. Though no body was 
near enough to hear the Particulars, 
yet her often mentioning, in the Pains 
ſhe endur'd, the Blood her Father had 

ſpilt, made People conclude, that ſhe 
had preſented his worſe Actions to his 
Conſideration. And though he never 
made the leaſt Shew of Remorſe for 
any of thoſe Actions, it is very certain, 


that either what ſhe ſaid, or her Death, 


affected him wonderfully. | 
Whatever it was, about the Middle 
of Auguſt, he was ſeized on by a com- 
mon tertian Ague, from which, he be- 
liev'd, a little Eaſe and Divertiſement 
at Hampton-Court would have freed 
him. But the Fits grew ſtronger, and 
his Spirits much abated : So that he 
return'd again to J/hite-Hall, when his 


Phyſicians begun to think him in Dan- 


ger, though the Preachers, who pray*d 
always about him, and told God Al- 
mighty what great Things he had done 


for him, and how much more need he 


had fill of his Service, declared as 


from God, that he ſhould recover: 


And he himſelf was of the ſame Mind, 
and did not think he ſhould die, till 
even the Time that his Spirits fail'd 
him. Then he declared to them, That 
he did appoint his Son to ſucceed him, 
hi; eldeſt Son Richard; and ſo expired 
on the third Day of September 1658, 
a Day he thought always very propi- 
tious to him, and on which he had 
twice triumphed for two of his greateſt 
And this now was a Day 
very memorable for the greateſt Storm 
of Wind that had been ever known, 


for ſome Hours: before and after his 


Death, which overthrew Trees, Hou- 
ſes, and made great Wrecks at Sea; 
and the Tempeſt was ſo univerſal, that 
the Effects of' it were terrible both in 


France and Flanders, where all trem- 


bled 
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bled at it; for beſides the Wrecks all 
along the Sea Coaſt, many Boats were 


caſt away in the very Rivers; and 
within few Days after, the Circum- 
ſtance of his Death, that accompanied 


that Storm, was univerſally known. 
He was one of thoſe Men, whom 
his very Enemies could: not condemn 
without commending him at the fame 
Time : For he could never have done 
half that Miſchief without great Parts 
of Courage, Induſtry, and Judgment. 


He muſt have had a wonderful Under- 


ſtanding in the Natures and Humours 
of Men, and as great a Dexterity in 
applying them; who, from a private 
and obſcure Birth (though of a good 
Family) without Intereſt or Eſtate, 
Alliance or Friendſhip ; could raiſe 
_ Himſelf to ſuch a Height, and com- 
pound and knead ſuch oppoſite and 
contradictory Tempers, Humours, and 
Intereſts into a Conſiſtence, that con- 
tributed to his Deſigns, and to their 
own Deſtruction; whilſt himſelf grew 


inſenſibly powerful enough to cut off 


thoſe by whom he had climbed, in the 
Inſtant that they projected to demoliſh 
their own Building. He attempted 
thoſe Things which no good Man durſt 
have ventur'd on; and atchieved thoſe 
in which none but a valiant and great 


Man could have ſucceeded. 


The next Morning after the Death 
of Oliver, Richard his Son is pro- 
claim*d his {:.-ful Succeſſor ; the Ar- 
my congratulate their new General, 
and renew their Vows of Ficelity to 
him the Navy doth the like; the 
City appears more unanimous for his 
Service, than they. were for his Fa- 
ther's; and moſt Counties in England, 
by Addreſſes under their Hands, teſti- 
fied their Obedience to their new So- 
vereign without any Heſitation. The 
Dead is interr'd in the Sepulcher of the 


Kings, and with the Obſequies due to 


ſuch. His Son inherits all his Great- 
neſs, and all his Glory, without the 
publick hate, that viſibly attended the 
other. Foreign Princes addreſſed their 
Condolances to him, and deſired to 
renew their. Alliances; and nothing 


was heard in England but the Voice of 


Joy, and large Encomiums of their 
new Protector: So that the King's 


Condition never appear'd fo hopeleſs, | 


Proſpect n 
if this Child of Fortune could have ſate 


ie Hiſtory of the Rebell, 


ſo deſperate ; for a more favourable 
Conjuncture his Friends could never 
expect than this, which now ſeem'd to 
blaſt all their Hopes, and confirm their 


utmoſt Deſpair. 


It is 1 chat this melancholick 


might have continued long, 


ſtill, and been contented to have en- 


joy'd his own Felicity. But his Coun- 


cil thought it neceſſary that he ſhould 


call a Parliament, to confirm what 
they had already given him, and to 


diſpel all Clouds which might ariſe. 
And there ſeem'd to be the more 

Reaſon for it, becauſe the laſt Alliance 
which Oliver had made with the Crown 
of Sweden, and of which he was fonder 


than of all the reſt, did oblige him in 


the Spring to ſend a ſtrong Fleet into 
the Sound, to aſſiſt that King againſt 


Denmark ; at leaſt to induce. Denmark, 


by Way. of Mediation, to accept of 
ſuch Conditions as the other would be 
willing to give him. This could hardly 
be done without ſome Aſſiſtance of 
Parliament; and therefore the new 
Protector ſent out his Writs to call a 


Parliament, to meet together on the 
twenty ſeventh Day of January; till 


which Day, for near five Months, he 
remain'd as great a Prince as ever his 


| Father had been, | 


Richard came to the Parliament in 
the ſame State that Oliver his Father 
had done; and recommended to them 
the Proſecution of the War with Spain, 
and the Aſſiſtance of the King of Swe- 
den in the Sound, He had no good 
Fortune at the Beginning, that all the 


Commons ſign'd an Engagement not 


to alter the preſent Government. But 
they were no ſooner incloſed within 
thoſe Walls, than there appear'd the 
old Republican Spirit, though more 
wary than it had uſed to be. It begun 
with enquiring into the Accounts, how 
the Money had been ſpent, and into 
the Offices of Exciſe and Cuſtoms, and 
what was become of that Revenue. 
When they were called upon to ſettle 
the Act of Recognition, to confirm 


Richard, and his Authority in the 


State, they would firſt inform them- 
felves of their own Authority, and 


how far the Government was already 


' ſettled, and what Part was fit to be 


aſſign'd to the other Houle ; which 
4 | | they 
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they would by no means allow to be a 


Part of the Government already eſta- 


bliſh'd, which they had promiſed not 
to alter. Upon this Argument they 
exerciſed themſelves with great Li- 


cence, as well upon the Creator of 


' thoſe Peers, and the Power of the late 
Protector, as upon his Creatures the 


Peers; of whoſe Dignity they were 


not tender, but handled them accord- 


ing to the Quality they had been of, 


not that which they were now grown 


to. They put the Houſe in mind, 
How grievous it bad been to the King- 
dom, that the Biſhops had ſate in the 


Houſe of Peers, becauſe they were look'd 
upon as ſo many Votes for the Ring; 
which was a Reaſon much ſtronger 
againſt theſe Perſons ; who were all the 
Work of the Protettor*'s own Hand, and 


therefore could not but be entirely ad- 


dicted and devoted to his Intereſt. They 
concluded, That they could not, with 
good Conſciences, and without the Guilt 
F Perjury, even conſent, that that other 
Houſe fhould: have any Part of the Go- 
verment, ſince they had all taken the Eu- 
gagement, that there ſhould be no more 
any Houſe of Peers; and fince the Office 


of Proteftor had been, and might jtill 


continue without it. : 
Notwithſtanding all this Confidence; 
which diſturbed the Method intended 
to be proceeded on, this violent Party 
could not prevail, but it was carried 
by the major Part of the Houſe, That 
they would meet, and confer with the 
. other Houle, as a Part of the Parlia- 
ment, during this preſent Parliament; 
and likewiſe, that ſuch other Perſons, as 
had a Right to come to that other Houſe, 
and had not forfeited it by their Breach 


of Truſt (by which they meant thoſe 


Lords who had been always againſt the 
King) ſhould not be reſtrain'd from com- 
ing thither : Yet the Temper of the 
Houſe of Commons could hardly be 


| judged by all this. Some Things were 


done, which looked like Condeſcention 


to the Royal Party; but more for the 


Countenance of the Preſbyterians ; and 
whatſoever. contradicted thoſe who 

were for a Republick, was looked up- 
on as favourable to the Protector. 


The ſtirring theſe ſeveral] Humours, | 


and the drowſy Temper of Richard, 
raiſed another Spirit in the Army, A 
new Council of Officers met together 
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by their own Authority, arid admitted 


Lambert, though no Member of the 
Army, to conſult with them ; they 


neither liked Protector nor Parliament, 


but conſulted what Government to ſet- 
tle, that might be better than either: 
Let they would not incenſe them both 
together, nor appear to have any Diſ- 
inclination to Richard, who had many 
of his neareſt Friends amongſt them. 
They therefore prepared an Addreſs to 
him; in which they complain'd of, 


The great Arrears of Pay that were due 


to the Army, by which they were in great 


Streights : That they, who had born © 


the Brunt of the War, and undergone all 
the Difficulties and Danger of it, were 
now undervalued, derided, and laid 
gſide; that the Good Old Cauſe was ill 


ſpoken of, aud traduced by Malignants 


and diſſaffected Perſons. That the 


Names of all thoſe who had ſate upon 


the late King as Fudges, were lately 
printed, and ſcatter*d abroad, as if they 
were deſign*d for Deſtruction. By all 
which, they ſaid, It was very manifeſt, 


that the. Good Old Cauſe was Aeclined; 


which they were reſolv*d to aſſert. And 
therefore they beſought his Highneſs 
to repreſent thoſe their Complaints to 
the Parliament, and to require proper 
and ſpeedy Remedies. h | 
This Addreſs was delivet'd from the 
Army by Fleetwood to Richard, on 
April 6th 16593 which was no ſooner 


known, than Tichburn, and Ireton, 
two Aldermen of London, and princi- 
pal Commanders of that Militia, drew 


up likewiſe a Remonſtrance, and ſent 
it to the Council of Officers; in which 


they declared their Reſolutions with the 


Army to ſtick to the Good Old Cauſe, 
and that they were reſolv*d to accompa- 


ny them, in whatſoever they ſhould do 


for what they call'd the Nation's Good. 

The Parliament was quickly alarm'd 
with theſe Cabals of the Army, and 
the City; which Richard was as much 
terrified with, as they. In Order to 
the Suppreſſion thereof, the Parliament 


voted, That there ſhould be no meeting, 


or General Council of Officers, without 
the Proteftor*s Conſent, and by his Or- 


der : And that no Perſon ſhould have 


Commands by Sea or Land, in either of 
the three Nations, who did not imme- 
diately ſubſcribe, that he would not di- 
ſturb the free Meeting of Parliaments, 
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er of any Members in either Houſe of 
Parliament; nor obſtruf# their Freedom 
in Debates and Counſels. Theſe Votes, 
or to this Effect, were ſent to Richard, 
and by him preſently to Wallingford 


x Houſe, where the Council of Officers 


then ſate. | 
Theſe Officers were Men who re- 


ſolv'd to execute as well as order; they 
knew well that they were gone much 
too far, if they went no farther : And 
therefore they no ſooner receiv*d theſe 
Votes, but they ſent Fleetwood and Des- 
borough to Richard (the firſt had mar- 
ried his Siſter ; the other was his Un- 
cle; both raiſed by Cromwell) to ad- 
viſe him forthwith to diflolve the Par- 
liament. They were two upon whoſe 
Affection, in regard of the Nearneſs of 
their Alliance, and their Obligation to, 


and Dependence upon his Father, he 


had as much Reaſon to be confident, 
as on any Men's in the Nation. Fleet- 
mood uſed no Arguments but of Con- 
ſcience, To prevent the Nation*s being 
engaged in Blood; which, he ſaid, 
would in2vitably fall out, if the Par- 
lament were not preſently diſſolv'd. 
Deſborough a Fellow of a rough and 
rude Temper, treated him only with 
Threats, and Menaces; told him, I. 
asg impoſſible for him to keep 4th the 
Parliament and the Army, his Friends; 
wiſhed him, o chooſe <which he would 


prefer: If be diſſolv'd the Parliament 
out of hand, he had the Army at his 


Devotion; if he refuſed that, he beltev'd 
ße Army would quickly pull him out of 
 White-Hall. | | oY 
. The poor Man had not Spirit enough 
to diſcern what was beſt for him; and 
yet he was not without Friends to 
counſel him, 1f he had been capable to 
receive Counſel. 
bers of the Parliainent, of Courage 
and Intereſt, who repair*d to him with 
Aſſurance, That the Parliament would 
continue firm lo him, and deſtroy the 
Ring-leaders of this Seditious Crew, if 


: he would adbere to the Parliament; but 


if be were prevail'd upon to diſſolve it, 
be would be left without a Friend; and 
they who had compelPd him to do ſo im- 
prudent an Action, wonld contemn him 


when be had done it : Some Officers of 


the Army likewiſe of equal Courage 


and Intereſt with any of the reſt, per- 
ſwaded him, To reject the Defire f 


Beſides many Mem- 
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thoſe who call'd themſelves the Councit 


f the Army, and to think, of puniſhing 


their Preſumption. Ingoldſby, Whalley, + 
and Goffe, three Colonels of the Army, 
and the two former, Men of ſignal 


Courage, offer'd to ſtand by him; 


and one of them offer'd to kill Lambert 
(whom they look*d upon as the Au- 


thor of that Conſpiracy) if he would 
give him a Warrant to that Purpoſe. 
_- Richard continued irreſolute, now 


| declined one way, then another. But 


in the End, Deſborough and his Com- 
panions prevail*d with him, before 
they parted, to ſign a Commiſſion, 
which they cauſed to be prepared to 
Nathaniel Fiennes, his Keeper of the 
Seal, to diſſolve the Parliament the next 
Morning; of which the Parliament 
having notice, they reſolv'd not to go 


up. So that when Fiennes ſent for them 


to the other Houſe, the Commons ſhut 
the Door of their Houſe, and would 


not ſuffer the Gentleman Uſher of the 


 Black-Rod to come in, hut ad journ'd 


themſclves for three Days, till the five 


and twentieth of April, imagining that 
they ſhould by that Time convert the 


Protector from deſtroying himſelt. 
But the poor Creature was ſo hated by 
the Council of Officers, that he pre- 
{ently cauſed a Proclamation to be iſ- 
ſued out, by which he did declare the 
Parliament to be diſſolved. And from 
that Minute no body reſorted to him, 
nor was the Name of the Protector af- 
terwards heard of, but in Deriſion; 
the Council of Officers appointing 
Guards to attend at Weſtminſter, which 
kept out thoſe Members, who in pur- 


ſuance of their Adjournment, would 


have enter*d into the Houſe upon the 
Day appointed. Thus, by extreme 
Puſillanimity, the Son ſuffer*d himſelf 
to be ſtripped, in one Moment, of all 
the Greatneſs, and Power, which the 
Father-had acquired in ſo, many Years, 
with wonderful Courage, Induſtry, and 

Reſolution, _ Dis 
When the Council of Officers had, 
with this ſtrange Succeſs, having no 
Authority but what they gave one ano- 
ther, rid themſelves of a Superior; or, 
as the Phraſe then was, remov'd the 
fingle Perſon, they knew that they 
could not long hold the Government 
in their own Hands, if, before any 
thing elſe, they did not remove In- 
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golſby, Whalley, Gele, and thoſe other 
Officers, who had diſſwaded Richard 
from ſubmitting to their Advice, from 
having any Command in the Army,z 


which they therefore did; and repla- 
ced Lambert, and all the reſt who had 


been caſhier'd by Oliver into their own 


Charges again. So that the Arny was 
become Republican to their Wiſh; 
and that the Government might return 
to be purely ſuch, they publiſh*d a 
Declaration upon the Sixth of May, 
wherein, after a long Preamble in 


Commendation of {be Good Old Cauſe, 


and accuſing themfelves, , for having 
Deen inſtrumental in declining from it; 
they remember*d, that the long Par- 
liament, conſiſt ing of thoſe Members that 
continued to fit till ihe twentieth of April 
1653 (which was the Day that Crom- 


- *vell, with the Aſſiſtance of theſe very 


Officers, had pull'd them out of the 
Houſe, and diſmiſſed them) had been 
eminent Aſſerters of that Cauſe, and had 
a ſpecial Preſence of God with them, 
and were ſignally bleſſed in that Wark, 
They ſaid, That the Defires of many 
good People concurring with them, they 
did, by that Deciaration, invite thoſe 


Members to return to the Diſcharge 


of their T. ruſt, « as they. had done "UP 
that Day. 

This reſtoring, the Rump Pan 
ment was the oniy Way in which they 
could moſt agree, though it was not 
ſuitable to what ſome of them deſired: 
5 They well foreſaw, that they might 
give an Opportunity to more People 
to come together than would be for 

their Benefit; for that all the ſurviving 
Members of that Parliament would 
pretend a Title to ſit there: And 


therefore, they did not only carefully 


limit the Convention to ſuch Members 


who had continued to ſit from January 


1648 to April 1653, but cauſed a 
Guard likewiſe to attend to hinder, 
and keep the other Members from en- 
tring into the Houſe. When Lenthal, 
the Speaker, with forty or fifty of thoſe 
old Members ſpecified in the Declara- 
tion, took their Places in the Houſe, 
and ſome of the old excluded Members 
likewiſe got in, and enter'd into De- 
bate with them upon the Matters pro- 
poſed, the Houſe was adjourn'd till 
the next Day: And then better Care 
was taken, by ROO ſuch Perſons, 
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who well knew all the n to 
inform the Guards, who were, and 
who were not to go into the Houſe. 


We: muſt, for the better. Obſerya- 


- tion, and Diſtinction of the ſeveral 


Changes of the Government, call this 


Congregation of Men, who were now 


repoſſeſſed of it, by the Style they call 


N themſelves, The Parliament; how far 


they were ſoever from being one. 

They reſolv'd. in the firſt Place, to 
vindicate and eſtabliſh their own Au- 
thority z which they could not think 
to be firm, whilſt there was ſtill a Pro- 
tector, or the Name of a Protector in 
being, and reſiding at White-Hall. 
They appointed therefore a Committee 
to go to Richard Cromwe!l, and that 
he might have Hope they. would be 
his good Maſters, firſt to enquire into 
the State of his Debts, and then to 
demand of him, whether he acquieſced 
in the preſent Government? He, al- 
ready humbled to that Poverty of Spi- 
rit they could wiſh, gave the Commit- 
tee a Paper, In which he ſaid, was the 


State of his Debts, and how contracted ; 


which amounted. to twenty nine thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and forty Pounds. 
To the other Queſtion, his Anſwer 
was likewiſe in writing; That he truſted, - 
his Carriage and Behaviour had mani- 
feſted his Acquieſcence in the Will and 
good Pleaſure of God, and that he loved 
and valued the Peace of. the Common- 
wealth much above his private Concern- 
ment; defiring by this, that a Meaſure 
of his future Comportment might be 
taken. That as to the late Provi- 
dence that had fallen out, however, in 


reſpect of the particular Engagement that 


lay upon him, be could not be active in 
making a Change in the. Government of 
the Nations, yet, through the Goodneſs - 
of God, he could freely acquieſce in it 
being made. 

This ſatisfied them as to Richard; 
but they were not without Apprelien- 
ſion that they ſhould find a more re- 


fractory Spirit in his Brother Harry, 


who was Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
look'd upon as a Man of another Air 
and Temper, He had in his Exerciſe 
of that Government, by the Frankneſs 
of his Humour, and a general Civility 
towards all, and very particularly 
obliging ſome, render*d himſelf gra- 
cious and popular to all Sorts of W 
an 
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and might have been able to have made 
ſome Conteſts with the Parliament. 


But as ſoon as he receiv'd an Order 


from them to attend them in Perſon, 
he thought not fit to be wiſer than his 
elder Brother, and came over to them 

even ſooner than they expected, and 
laid his Commiſſion at their Feet; 
which they accepted, and put the Go- 


vernment of that Kingdom into the 


Hands of Ludlow, and four other 
Commiſſioners. 


Mont from Scotland preſented his 


Obedience to the Parliament, and the 


Aſſurance of the Fidelity of the Army 
under his Command, to all their De- 
terminations. The Navy congratulated 
their Return to the Sovereign Power, 
and tender'd their Submiſſion. The 
Embaſſadors who were in the Town, 
quickly receiv'd new Credentials, and 
then had Audience from them, as their 
good Allies, making all the Profeſſions 
to them, which they had formerly 

done to Oliver and Richard. They 
ſent Embaſſadors to the Sound, to me- 
diate a Peace between thoſe two 
Crowns, being reſolv'd to decline all 
Occaſions of Expence abroad, that 
they might the better ſettle their Go- 

vernment at home. To that Purpoſe 
they were willing to put an End to the 
War with Spain, without parting with 
any Thing that had been taken from 


it which would not conſiſt with their 


Honour. 

Now there appear'd as great a Calm 
as ever, and their Government well 
ſettled, to the general Content of their 
Party, who teſtiffed the fame by their 
Acclamations, and likewiſe by parti- 
- cular Addreſſes. 
be ſure to be liable to no more Affronts, 
they would no more make a Genera], 


which might again introduce a ſingle. 


| Perſon 3 the Thought of which, or of 
any Thing that might contribute to- 
wards it, they moſt heartily abhorr'd. 

And to make that impoſſible, as they 
thought, they appointed, The Speaker 


to execute the Office of General, in ſuch 


Manner as they ſhould direct; and that 


all Commiſſions ſhould be erdnted by him, 


and ſealed with their own Seal; all the 
Seals uſed by the Cromwells being bro- 
ken. And accordingly all the Officers 
of the Army, and Navy (for the 

Speaker was Admiral as well as Gene- 


And that they might 
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ral) deliver*d up their Commiſſions; E 


and took new ones in the Form that 
was preſcribed. So that now they ſaw 
not how their Empire could be ſhaken. 
But theſe Men had not fate long in 
their old Places, when they call'd to 
mind how they had been uſed after 
they had been depoſed, the Reproaches, 
and the Contempt they underwent 
from all kind of People; but above all, 
the Scoffs and Deriſion they ſuffer'd 
from the King's Party, when they ſaw 
them reduced to the ſame Level in 
Power and Authority with themſelves. 
And though the Smart they felt from 
others, vexed and anger'd them as 
much, yet they were content to ſuſ- 
pend their Revenge towards them, 
that they might with leſs Controle ex- 


erciſe their Tyranny over the poor 


broken Cavaliers. So they made a pre- 


ſent Order, To baniſh all who had ever 


manifeſted any Affection to the King, or 
his Father, twenty Miles from London; 

and reviv'd all thoſe Orders they had 
formerly made, and which Cromwell 
had aboliſhed, or forborne to execute; 
by which many Perſons were commit- 
ted to Priſons for Offences they thought 
had been forgotten. Soon after this 
Sir George Booth, a Perſon of the beſt 
Quality and Fortune in that County, 
came into Cheſter with a good Troop 
of Horſe, and finding others, though 
not in the Number he looked for, he 
retired with thoſe he had into Cheſter, 


where his Party was ſtrong enough: 
And Sir Thomas Middleton, having kept 


his Rendezvous, came thither to him, 
and brought Strength enough with him 
to keep thoſe Parts at their Devotion, 
and to ſuppreſs all there who had Incli- 


nation to oppoſe his Majeſty's Intereſt. 


The Fame of this Action of theſe 
two Gentlemen, raiſed the Spirits of 
all Men. They who were at Liberty 
renew*d their former Deſigns ; and 
they who could not promiſe themſelves 
Places of Refuge, prepared themſelves 
to march to Cheſter, if Sir George Booth 
did not draw nearer with his Army 
which in truth he meant to have done, 


if the Appointments which had been 


made, had been obſerv*d. 


This Fire was kindled in 4 Place 


which the Parliament leaſt ſuſpected; 


and they were the more alarm'd at the 
News of it; and knew it would ſpread 
2 | far, 
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far, if it were not quickly quenched ; 
and they had now too ſoon uſe of their 
Army, in which they had not Confi- 
dence. There were many Officers 
whom they had much rather truſt than 
Lambert; but there was none they 
thought could do their Buſineſs ſo well : 
So they made choice of Him to march 
with ſuch Troops as he liked, and with 
the greateſt Expedition, to ſuppreſs 
this new Rebellion, which they ſaw 
had many Friends. He undertook the 
Charge very willingly, being deſirous 
to renew his Credit with the Soldiers, 
who had loved to be under his Com- 
mand, becauſe, though he was ſtrict 
in diſcipline, he provided well for 
them, and was himſelf eſteem'd brave 
upon any Action. He cared not to 
take any thing with him that might 
hinder his march; which he reſolv'd 
ſhould be very ſwift, to prevent the 
increaſe of 'the Enemy in Numbers, 
And he did make incredible haſte; ſo 
that Sir George Booth found he was in 
leſs than a days march, before he 
thought he could have been half the 
way. Sir George himſelf had not been 


acquainted with the War, and the 


Officers who were with him, were not 
of one mind or humour; yet all were 
deſirous to fight (the natural Infirmity 
of the Nation, which could never en- 
dure the view of an Enemy, without 
engaging in a Battle) and inſtead of 
retiring into the Town, which they 
might have defended againſt a much 
greater Army than Lambert had with 
him, longer than he could ſtay before 
it, they marched to meet him; and 
were, after a ſhort Encounter, routed 
by him, and totally broken: ſo that, 
the next Day, the Gates of Cheſter 
were. open'd to Lambert; Sir George 
Booth himſelf making his flight in a 
diſguiſe; but he was taken upon the 
Vay, and ſent Priſoner to the Tower. 


Lambert proſecuted the Advantage 


he had got, and marched into North 


' Wales, whither Sir Thomas Middleton 


was retired with his Troops to a ſtrong 
Caſtle of his own; and he thought 
neither the Man, nor the Place, were 
to be left behind him. It was to no 


purpoſe for one Man to oppoſe the 


whole Kingdom, where all other Per- 
ſons appeared ſubdued. And therefore, 
after a day or two making ſhew of 


a 


Reſiſtance, Middleton accepted ſuch 
Conditions as he could obtain, and 
ſuffer'd his goodly Houſe, for the 
ſtrength of the Situation, to be pulled 
down. | 

This Succeſs put an end to all endea- 


vours of force in England; and the 


Army had nothing to do but to make 
all Perſons Priſoners whoſe looks they 
did not like; ſo that all Priſons in 
England were fill'd; whilſt the Parlia- 
ment, exalted with their Conqueſt, 
conſulted what Perſons they would 
Execute, and how they ſhould Confiſ- 
cate the reſt; by means whereof; they 
made no doubt they ſhould deſtroy all 
Seeds of future Inſurrections on the be- 
half of the King, many of the Nobility 
being at preſent in Cuſtody. And 
they reſolv'd, if other Evidence was 
wanting, that the very ſuſpecting them 
ſhould be ſufficient reaſon to continue 
them there. VH; 
After the defeat of Booth and Mid- 
dleton, and the King's hopes ſo totally 
deſtroy'd, the Parliament thought of 
Tranſporting the Loyal Families into 
the Barbadoes, and Jamaica, and other 
Plantations, leſt they might hereafter 
produce in England Children of their 
Fathers Affections; and by degrees, ſo 
to model their Army that they might 
never give them more trouble. They 
had ſent Lambert a thouſand pounds to 
buy him a Jewel; which he employ'd 


better by beſtowing it among the Offi- 


cers, who might well deſerve it of 
him. This Bounty of his was quickly 


known to the Parliament ; which con- 


cluded, that he intended to make a 
Party in the Army, that ſhould more 
depend upon Him than upon Them. 
And this put them in mind of his ſor- 
mer behaviour; and that it was by 
His Advice, that they were firſt d iſ- 
ſolv'd, and that He in truth had helped 
to make Cromwell Protector, upon his 
promiſe” that He ſhould ſucceed him; 
and that he fell from him only becaule 
he had fruſtrated him of that Expe- 
ctation. They therefore reſolv'd to ſe- 


cure him from doing farther harm, 


aſſoon as he ſhould come to the Town. 
Lambert, inſtead of making haſte 


to them, found ſome delays in his 


march (as if all were not ſafe) to ſeiſe 


upon the Perſons of Delinquents. He 
was well inform'd of their good pur- 
70 poſes 
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poſes towards him, and knew that the 
Parliament intended to make a Peace 
with all Foreigners, and then to Diſ- 


band their Army, except. only ſome 


few Regiments, which ſhould conſiſt 
only of Perſons at their own Devotion. 
He therefore contriv'd a Petition, 
which was ſign'd by the inferior Offi- 
cers of his Army ; in which they de- 
ſir'd the Parliament, That they, might 
e goverwd, as all Armies uſed to be, 
by a General, who might be among /t 
| them, and other Officers, according io 
their Qualities ſubordinate to him. 
They made a Jarge Recapitulation of 
the many Services they had done, which 
they thought were forgotten ; and that 


' now lately they had preſerv'd them from 


an Enemy, which, if they had been ſuf- 
Fer'd to grow, would, in a ſhort time, 
Have overrun the Kingdom, and engaged 
' the Nation in a. new bloody War; to 
 evbich too many Men were ſtill inclined ; 
and concluded with a deſire, That they 
would commit the Army to Fleetwood, 
as General; and that they would appoint 
Lambert to be Major General. Fleet- 
wood was a weak Man, but very po- 
pular with all the praying part of the 
Army; a Man, whom the Parliament 


would have truſted, if they had not . 


reſolv'd to have no General, being as 
confident of his fidelity to them, as of 
any Man's; and Lambert knew well 
he could govern him, as Cromtoell had 


done Fairfax, and then in the like 


manner lay him aſide, This Petition 
vas ſent by ſome truſty Perſon to ſome 


Colonels of the Army, in whom Lam-. 
Bert had confidence, to the end that 
they ſhould deliver it to Fleetwood, to 


be by him preſented firſt to the Coun- 


cil of Officers, and afterwards to the 


Parliament. He reſolv'd firſt to con- 
ſult with ſome of his Friends for their 
advice; and ſo it came to the notice of 
Haſlerig, who immediately inform'd 
the Parliament of a Rebellion growing 
in the Army, which, if not ſuppreſſed, 

would undo all they had done. They, 


as they were always apt to take Alarms 


of that kind, would not have the pa- 
tience to expect the delivery of the Pe- 
tition, but ſent to Fleetwood for it. 


He anſwer'd he had only a Copy, but 


that ſuch Officers, whom he named, had 
the Original. 
ſently ſent for, but could not be found 


the Government by force. 


Exciſe; 


The Officers were pre- 
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till the Afternoon; when they produ⸗ 
ced the Petition. Whereupon the 
Parliament, that they might diſcoun- 
tenance and exclude any Addreſs of 
that kind, paſſed a Vote, That the ha- 
ving more General Officers was a thing 
needleſs, chargeable, and dangerous 40 


the Commonwealth, 


The Parliament, that was govern'd 
by Vane and Haſlerig (the Heads of 
the Republick Party, though of very 
different Natures and Underſtandings) 
found there would be no compounding 


this diſpute amicably, but that one 
Side muſt be ſuppreſſed. They reſolv'd 


therefore to take away all hope of Sub- 
ſiſtance from the Army, if they ſhould 
be inclined to make any alteration in 
In order 


thereunto they declared, That it ſhould 


be Treaſon in any Perſon whatſoever to 
raiſe, levy, and collect Money, without 


Conſent in Parliament, Then they 
made void all Acts for Cuſtom, and 
and by this'there was nothing 
left to maintain the Army, except 
they would prey upon the People, 
which could not hold long. Next 
they caſhier'd Lambert, and eight other 
principal Officers of the Army; with 
whom they were moſt offended, for 
ſubſcribing a Letter to all the other 


Forces, deſiring their Concurrence with 


the Army in "Laan. and conferr*d 
their Regiments and Commands upon 
other Perſons, in whom they could 
confide; and committed the whole 
Government of the Army into the 
hands of ſeven Commiſſioners; who 
were Fleetwood (whom they believ'd to 
have a great Intereſt in the Army, and 


ſo durſt not totally diſoblige him) 


Ludlow (who commanded the Army 


in Ireland) Monk (who was their Ge- 


neral in Scotland) Hoſlerig, Walton, 
Morley, and Overton ; who were all 
upon the Place. 

The Army vas too far engaged to 


retire, and it was unſkilfully done by 


the Parliament to provoke ſo many of 


them, being not ſure of a competent 


ſtrength to execute their Orders. But 
they had a great preſumption upon 
the City; and had already forgotten 
how the Army baffled it about a dozen 


years before, when the Parliament had 


much more reputation, and the Army 
leſs terrour. The Nine caſhier'd Offi- 
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cers were reſolv'd not to part with 
their Command, nor would the Sol- 
diers ſubmit to their new Officers; and 
both Officers and Soldiers conſulted 


their Affairs ſo well together, that 


they agreed to meet at Weſtminſter the 
next Morning, and determine to 
whole Lot it would come to be ca- 
1 5 

The Parliament, to encounter this 
Deſign, ſent their Orders to thoſe 
Regiments whoſe Fidelity they were 


confident of, to be the next Morning 


at Weſtminſter to defend them from 
Force; and likewiſe ſent into the City 
to draw down their Militia. Of the 
Army, the next Morning, there ap- 
pear*d two Regiments of Foot, and four 
Troops of Horſe; who were well 
arm'd, and ranged themſelves. in the 
Palace-yard, with a Reſolution to op- 


poſe all Force that ſhould attempt the 


Parliament. Lambert intended they 


ſhould have little to do there; and di- 


vided his Party in the Army to the ſe- 
veral Places by which the City Militia 
could come to Weſtminſter, with Or- 
der, . That they ſhould ſuffer none to 
march that Way, cr to come out of the 


Gates; then«placed himſelf with ſome 


Troops in King-ftreet, and before 
FWhite-hall, to expect when the Speaker 
would come to the Houſe ; who, at 
his accuſtom'd Hour, come, in his 
uſual State, guarded with his Troop 


of Horſe, Lambert rode up to the 


Speaker, and told him, There was no- 
thing to be done at Weſtminſter, and 
therefore adviſed him, To return back 
again to his Houſe ; which he refuſed 
to do, and endeavour'd to proceed, 
and called to his Guard to make way. 
Upon which Lambert rode to the Cap- 
tain, and pulled him off his Horſe; 
and bid Major Creed, who had for- 
merly commanded that Troop, to 
mount his Saddle; which he preſently 
did. Then he took away the Mace, 
and bid Major Creed conduct Mr. 


TLentbal to his Houſe. Whereupon 


they made his Coachman turn, and 


without the leaſt Contradiction the 


Troop march'd very quietly, till he 
was alighted at his own Houſe; and 
then diſpoſed of themſelves as their new 
Captain commanded them. 


When they had thus ſecured them- 
ſelves from any more Votes, Lambert 


. their General, and of Lambert tg. 


ſent to theſe who had been order'd he” . 
the Palace yard by the Parliament, to 


withdraw to their Quarters:; which 


they refuſed to do; at which he ſmi- 


led, and bid them then to ſtay there: 
Wich they did till towards the Even- 
ing: But then finding themſelves 


laughed at, that they had nathing to 


do, and that the Parliament ſate not, 


they deſired that they might repair to 


their Quarters; which they were ap- 
pointed to do. But their Officers were 
caſher' d; and ſuch ſent to command 
them as Lambert thought fit; who 
found all Submiſſion and. Obedience 
from the Soldiers, though no. body 
yet knew who had Power to command 
them. There was no Parliament, nor 


any Officer in the Army who was by 


his Commiſſion above the Degree of 


a Colonel, nor had any of them Power 


to command more than his own Regi- 


ment. Whereupon the Officers of the 


Army meet together and declare, That 
the Army finding itſelf without a Gene- 
ral, or other general Officers, had them- 
ſelves made choice of Fleetwood o be 


their Major General, and of Deſbo- 
rough 10 be Commiſſary General of 
the Horſe, and that they bound them- 
ſelves to obey them in their ſeveral Ca- 
pacilies, and to adhere to, and defend 
them. Upon the publiſhing this De- 
claration, they aſſum'd their ſeveral 
Provinces z and the whole Army took 
Commiſſions from their new General ; 
and were as much united, as if they 
were under Cromwell; and look*d up- 
on it as a great Deliverance, that they 
ſhould no more be ſubject to the Par- 
liament; which they all deteſted. 
But theſe Generals were not at Eaſe ; 


they knew well upon what ſlippery 
Ground they ſtood : The Parliament 


had ſtopped all the Channels in which 
the Revenue was to run; put an End 
to all Payments of Cuſtom and Exciſe 
and to revive theſe Impoſitions, by 
which the Army might receive their 


Wages, required another Anthority | 


than of the Army itſelf, A Model 
of ſuch a Government, as the People- 
muſt acquieſce in, and ſubmit to, 


would require. very much Agitation, 


and very long Time; which the pre- 
ſent Conjuncture would not bear: Nor 
were there enough of one Mind, to 
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pive great Authority to their Counſels. 
n. this they could agree, which might 


be an Expedient towards more ripe 
- Reſolutions, That à Number of Perſons 


ſhould be choſen, who, under the Stile of 


à Committee of Safety, Gould aſſume 
the preſent entire Government, and have 
full Power to revive all ſuch Orders, or 
to make new, which might be neceſſary 
for raiſing of Money, or for doing any 


Peace and Safety of the Kingdom , and 
to conſider and determine, what Form of 
Government was fit to be ereflted, to 
vhbich the Nati:n was to ſubmit. 


To this new Invention, how wild 
ſoever, they believ'd the People would 


be perſwaded, with the Aſſiſtance of 
the Army, to pay a temporary Obe- 
dience, in hope of another Settlement 
ſpeedily to enſue. They agreed that 
the Number of this Committee of Safety 
ſhould conſiſt of three and twenty Per- 
ſons; ſix or ſeven Officers of the Ar- 
my, whereof Fleetwood, Lambert, and 
Deſdorough were three; Ireton, Lord 
Mayor of London, and Ticbburn, the 

two principal Officers of the Militia of 
the City, with four or five more Citi- 
zens of more private Names; but Men 
try'd, and faithful to the Republick 
Intereſt, and not like to give any 


Countenance to Preſbyterians (for they 


were very jealous of that Party gene- 
rally) beſides three or four others of 
thoſe who had been the King's Judges, 
with Varreſton, Vane, Steel, and 
Whitlock, whom they made Keeper of 
their Great Seal. Se 
Thus having choſen each other, and 
agreed that they ſhould exerciſe the 


whole Legiſlative Power of the Nation, 


and proclaim'd themſelves The Commit- 
tee of Safety for the Kingdom, and re- 
quired all People to pay them Obedi- 


ence, and iſſued out their Warrants 


for all Things which they thought 
good for themſelves, to which there 
appear'd a general Submiſſion and Ac- 
quieſcence, that they might be ſure to 
receive no Diſturbance from thoſe of 
their own Tribe in any Parts, they 


ſent Colonel Cobbet to Scotland, to 


perſwade General Monk to a Concur- 


rence with them; and becauſe they 


were not confident of him (there being 


great Emulation between him and 


Lambert) to work upon as many of 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


his Officers as he could; there being 


many in that Army of whoſe Aﬀec- 
tions they were well aſſured; and, at 
the ſame Time they ſent another Co- 


lonel into Ireland, to diſpoſe the Ar- 


my there to a Submiſſion to their. 
Power and Authority. | a 


Before the Parliament was routed, 
they diſcern*d what Lambert's Intrigues 


would ſhortly produce; and therefore 
thing elſe which ſhould be judged for the 


had writ to Monk, That he would 
take care of his Army, leſt it ſhould be 
corrupted againſt him, which they knew 


Be was endeavouring. And ſome Time 
after Lambert had ated that Violence 


upon the Speaker, ſo that they could 
meet no more, Haſlerig, Walton, and 
Morley, three of the Commiſſioners of 


the Government of the Army, went 


to Portſmouth ; where Colonel }/he- 
tham the Governor was their Friend, 
and devoted to the Preſbyterian-Re- 


publican Party; for that Diſtinction 


was now grownamongſt them; others, 


and the moſt conſiderable of that Party, 


profeſſing, That they very much defired 
Monarchical Government, and the Per- 


ſon of the King, ſo that they might have 


him without Epiſcopacy, and enjoy the 
Lands of the Church; which they had 
divided amongſt them. Theſe three 
were well receiv'd at Portſmouth; and 
that they might be without any Di- 


ſturbance there, the Governor turn'd 


all ſuch Officers and Soldiers out of the 


Town, who were ſuſpected to be, or 
might be made, of the Party of the Ar- 


my; and Coll. Morley, whoſe Intereſt 


was in Suſſex, eaſily drew in enough of 
his Friends, to make them very ſecure 
in their Garriſon ; which the Commit- 


tee of Safety, thought would be quickly 


reduced, if all the reſt of the Kingdom 


were at their Devotion; nor did the 
Matter itſelf much trouble them; for 
they knew that Haſlerig would never 


be induced to ſerve the King; whoſe 


Intereſt only could hreak all their Mea- 


ſures. 


But this open declaring of Portſ- 
moutE for the Parliament happen'd not 


till the following December. That 
which gave them real Trouble was, 
that they receiv*d bold Letters from 
Monk, about the End of Oclober; who 


preſum'd to cenſure, and find fault 5 


with what they had done, in uſing 
ſuch Force and Violence to the Parlia- 
| 4 ment, 
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n from. hon they hac all: chety 


Power and Authority: And ſhortly 


after they heard that he had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Berwick. But that which 
troubled them moſt was, that as ſoon 
as Cobbet came into Scotland, he was 
commited cloſe Priſoner to Edinburgh 


Caſtle; and that Monk uſed extraor- 


dinary Diligence to purge his Artny, 
and rurn'd all the Fanaticks, and other 
Perſons who were ſuppoſed by him to 
have any Inclination to Lambert, and 
his Party, both out of the Army, and 
the Kingdom ; ſending them under a 
Guard into Berwick; and from thence 


diſmiſſing them intoZrgl/and, under the 


Penalty of Death, if they were ever 
after found in Scotland. This was an 


Alarm worthy of their Fear; and E- 


vidence enough, that they were never 
to expect Monk to be of their Party: 
Beſides that they had always look'd 
upon him as entirely dN ed to the 
Perſon. of Cromwell; otherwiſe with- 
out Obligation to any Party or Opi- 
nion, and more like to be ſeduced by 
the King, than any Man who had 
Authority in the three Kingdoms : 
Therefore they reſolv'd to fend Lam- 
Bert, with their whole Army into the 
North, that he might at leaft ſtop him 
in any March he ſhould think of mak- 
ing: Reſerving only ſome Troops to 
guard themſelves, and keep the Town 


quiet, and fome others to ſend to 
Portſmouth, if not to reduce it, at 


leaſt to hinder the Garriſon there from 
making Incurſions into the two Neigh- 
bour Counties, of Suſſex and Hempſpire, 
where they had many Friends. 

When Monk heard of Lamberi's be- 


ing paſſed: 777k and his making haſte 


to Newcaſtle, and had purged out of 
his Army all - thoſe whoſe Affections 
and Fidelity were ſuſpected by him, 


he called together an Aſſembly ſome- 
what reſembting a Convention of the 

States of Scotland; and told them, 
That he had receiv'd a Call from Hea- 


ven, and Earth, to march with his 
Army into England, for the better Set- 


\ tlement of the Government there; and 


though he did not intend his Abſence 


ſhould be long, yet he forefaw that there 


might be ſome Diſturbance of the Peace 
which they enjoyed ; and therefore he 


expected, and defired, that, in any ſuch. 


| Otcafion, they would be ready to joyn 
178 . 


with the- Forces be left behind bim in 


their own Defence. In the ſecond place, 


which was indeed all he cared for from 
them, he very earneſtly preſſed them, 
That they would pay in a preſent Sum of 


Money out of the Arrears of their Taxes, 


for ſupplying the Neceſſities of the Army, 
without which it could not well march 


into England. 3 5 | 


Frech the Tine char he had ſettled 


his Government in that Kingdom, he. 


had ſhew'd more Kindneſs to, and 
uſed more Familiarity with ſuch Per- 
ſons as were moſt notorious for Aﬀec- 


tion to the King, as finding them a 


more direct and punctual People than 
the reſt: And when theſe Men re- 


ſorted to him upon this Convention, 


though they could draw nothing from 


him of Promiſe, or Intimation to any 


ſuch Purpoſe, yet he was very well 


content they ſhould believe that he 
carried with him very good Inclina- 


tions to the King; by which Imagina- 


tion of theirs, he receiv*d great Ad- 


vantage: For they payed him the 


Arrears of a twelve Months Tax over 
the Kingdom ; which complied with 
his Wiſh, and partly enabled him 
to draw his Army together. And 


after he had aſſign'd thoſe whom he 


thought fit to leave behind him, and 
afterwards put them under the Com- 


mand of Major General Morgan, he 


he march*d with the reſt to Ber- 
wick; where a good Part of his Horſe 


and Foot expected him; having re- 
fuſed to ratify the Treaty ſign'd by his 


Commiſſioners at London, and com- 


mitted Colonel Vils, one of them, 
upon his Return to Scotland, for hav- 
ing conſented to ſomething prejudicial 
to him, and expreſly contrary to his 
Inſtructions. . However he deſired to 
gain farther Time, and agreed to ano- 
ther Treaty to be held at Newcaſtle ; 


which, though he knew it would be 


govern'd by Lambert, was like not to 


be without ſome Benefit to himſelf, 
becauſe it would keep up the Opinion, 


in the Committee of Safety, that he was 
inclined to an Accommodation of 
Peace. | | | 

It was towards the End of November, 


that Lambert with his Army arriv'd at 
Newcaſtle, where he found the Officers 


and Soldiers whom Monk had caſhier'd ; 
and who, he perſwaded the People, 
TE had 
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tiad deſerted Mont, for his Infidelity 


to the Common- wealth, and that moſt 
of thoſe who yet ſtayed with him, 
would do ſo to, as ſoon as he ſhould 
be within Diſtance to receive them. 
But he now found his Confidence had 
carried him too far, and that he was 
at too great a Diſtance to give that Re- 
lief to his Committee of Safety, which it 
was like to ſtand in need of. Haſierig 
and Morley were now looked upon, as 
the Perſons inveſted with the Authority 
of Parliament, whoſe Intereſt was ſup- 
ported by them; and the Officer, who 
was ſent by the Committee of Safety to 


- reſtrain them in Portſmouth, or rather 


to reſtrain Perſons from reſorting to 
them, found himſelf deſerted by more 


than half his Soldiers; who declared, 


That they would ſerve the Parliament, 
and ſo went into Portſmouth z and ano- 
ther Officer, who was ſent with a 

ſtronger Party to ſecond them, diſco- 

vering, or fomenting the ſame Aﬀec- 
tion in his Soldiers, very frankly car- 
ried them to the ſame Place : So that 


they were now grown too numerous to 


be contain'd within that Garriſon, but 
were quarter'd to be in Readineſs to 
march whither the Generals Hoflerlg 
and Morley would conduct them. 

The City took new Courage from 
hence; and what the Maſters durſt not 
publickly own, the Apprentices did, 
their Diſlike of the preſent Government; 
and flocking together in great Multi- 
tudes, declared, That they would have 
4 free Parliament. And though Co- 
lone] Hewſon (a bold Fellow, who 


had been an ill Shoemaker, and after- 


wards Clerk to a Brewer of ſmall. 
Beer) who was left to guard the Com- 


mittee of Safety, ſuppreſſed that Com- 
motion by marching into the City, 
and killing ſome of the Apprentices ; 
yet the Loſs of that Blood inflamed the 
City the more againſt the Army ; 
which, they ſaid, was only kept on foot 
to murder the Citizens, And it was 


ſaid, they cauſed a Bill of Indictment 


to be prepared againſt Hemſon for thoſe 


Murders. The Common Council ap- 
pear'd every Day more refractory, 
and refuſed to concur in any Thing 
that was propoſed to them by the Com- 
mittee of Safety; which begun to be 


univerſally abhorr'd, as like to be the 
Original of ſuch another Tyranny as 


The Hiflory of the Rebellion 
Cromwell had erected, fince it wholly 
. depended upon the Power and Spirit 


of the Army : Though on the other 
hand, the Committee proteſted and 
declared to them, That there ſhould be 
a Parliament called to meet together in 
February next, under ſuch Dualifications 


and Reſtriftions, as might be ſure to ex- 


clude ſuch Perſons who would deſtroy 
them. But this gave no Satisfaction, 
every Man remembring the Parlia- 


ment that had been packed by Crom- 


well. i | 

But that which broke the Heart of 
the Committee of Safety, was the Re- 
volt of their favourite Vice-Admiral 
Lawſon, a Man at that Time appear- 
ing at leaſt as much Republican, as 
any amongſt them; and one whom 
they had raiſed to that Command in 
the Fleet, that they might be ſure to 


have the Seamen ſtill at their Devotion. 


This. Man, with his whole Squadron, 


came in to. the River, and declared 
for the Parliament; which was ſo unex- 
pected, that they would not believe it; 
but ſent Sir Harry Vane, and two 
others of great Intimacy with Lawſon, 
to confer with him; who, when they 
came to the Fleet, found Sir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper, and two others, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, who had ſo fully 
prepoſſeſſed him, that he was deaf to 
all their Charms; and told them, 
That he would ſubmit to no Authority 
but that of the Parliament. 

Upon the Fame of this, Haſlerig and 
Morley reſolv'd with their Troops to 


leave Portſmouth, and to march to- 


wards London, where their Friends now 
prevaiPd fo much. And the News of 
this March raiſed new Thoughts in 
thoſe Soldiers who had been left by 
Lambert to execute any Orders, which 
they ſhould receive from the Commit - 
tee of Safely, The Officers of theſe 
Regiments had been caſzer'd by the 
Council of Officers, or the Committee 
of Safety, for adhering to the Parlia- 
ment; and their Commands having 
been given to other Men, who had 
been diſcountenanced by the Parlia- 
ment, the Regiments for a Time ap- 
pear'd as much confirm'd in the In- 
tereſt of the Army, as could be wiſhed. 
But theſe caſhier'd Officers, upon fo 


great Revolutions in the City and Na- 
vy, and the News of the Advance of 


Haſlerig 
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Haſlerig and Morley, reſolv'd to con- 
fer with their old Soldiers, and try 
whether they had as much Credit with 
them as their new Officers; and found 
ſo much Encouragement, that at a 
Time appointed, they put themſelves 
into the Heads of their Regiments, 
and march'd with them into the Field; 

whence after a ſnort Conference toge- 
ther, and rene wing Vows to each other 
never more to, deſert the Parliament, 
they all march'd into Chancery: lane to 


the Houſe of the Speaker; and pro- 


feſſed their Reſolution to live and die 
with the Parliament, and never more 
to {werve from their Fidelity to it. 
Lambert, upon the firſt News of 
the froward Spirit in the City, had 
ſent back Deſboroug bos Regiment, 
which was now march'd as near Lon- 
don as St. Albans, where; hearing 


what their Fellows at Weſtminſter, with 


whom they. were to joyn, had done, 
they reſolv'd not to be the laſt in their 
Submiſſion ; but declared that they 
likewiſe were for the Parliament; and 
gave the Speaker Notice of their Obe- 
dience. In all theſe: Tergiverſations 


of the Soldiers, General Fleetwood re- 
main'd ſtill in Conſultations - with the 


Committee of Safety; and when any In- 
telligence was brought of any Murmur 


amongſt the Soldiers; by which a Re- 


volt might enſue, and he was deſired 
to go amongſt them to confirm them, 


he would fall upon his Knees to his 


Prayers, and could hardly be prevail'd 
with to go to them. And when he 
was amongſt them, and in the Middle 
of any Diſcourſe, he would invite them 
all to Prayers, and put himſelf upon 
his Knees before them: And when 
ſome of his Friends importun'd him to 
appear more vigorous in the Charge 
he had, without which they muſt all 


be deſtroyed, they could get no other 


Anſwer from him, than, That God 


' had ſpit in his Face, and would not hear 
bim: So that Men ceaſed to wonder 


why Lambert had preferr'd him to the 
Office of General, and been content 
with the ſecond Command himſelf. 
Lenthal the Speaker, upon this new 
Declaration of the Soldiers, recover*d 
his Spirit, and went into the City, 
conferr'd with the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, and declared to them, 
That the Parliament would meet within 


4 


very few Days. For, as the Members 


were not many, who were alive, and 


ſuffer*d to meet as the Parliament, ſo 
they were diſperſed into ſeveral Places. 
Then he went to the Tower, and, by 


his own Authority, remov'd the 1 


tenant, who had been comfirm'd.there 
by the Committee of Safety; and put 
Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, and other 
Members of Parliament, into the Go- 
vernment and Command of the Tower. 
All Things being in this good Or- 


der, he and the Members met again 
together at Veſtminſter on December 


the 26th, and aſſum'd the Government 


of the three Kingdoms, out of which 
they had been twice before caſt, with 
ſo much Reproach and Infamy. As 
ſoon as they came together, they fe- 


peal'd their Act againſt the Payment 
of Exciſe and Cuſtoms; and put thoſe 


Collections into the State they had been 
formerly in, that they might H jure 
not to be without Money ? pay their 


Proſelyte Forces, and ta carry on their 
other Expences. Then they appointed 


Commiſſioners to direct the Quarters 
into which the Army ſhould be put; 


and made an Order, that all the . 


Troops under the Command of Lam- 


bert, without ſending any Direction to 


him, ſhould repair to thoſe Quarters 


to which they were aſſign'd. 

This Man was now in a diſconſolate 
Condition: As Monk approach'd 
nearer to him, very many of his Sol- 
diers deſerted him and went to the 


other. The Lord Fairfax had raifed 


Forces and poſſeſſed himſelf of York; 


without declaring any thing of his Pur- 8 
poſe. And this laſt Order of the Par- 


liament ſo entirely ſtrip'd Lambert of 
his Army, that there remain'd not 
with him above one hundred Horſe ; 
all the reſt return*d to their Quarters 
with all Quietneſs and Reſignation z 
and himſelf was ſome Time after com- 


mitted to the Tower. -The reſt of the 
Officers of the Army, who had been 


formerly caſhier'd by the Parliament, 
and had reſum'd their Commands that 


they might break it, were again diſ- 
mifſed from their Charges, and com- 


mitted Priſoners to their own Houſes. 


Sir Harry Vane, and divers other 
Members of the Houſe who had con- 
curr'd with the Committee of Safety, 


were likewiſe confin*d to their own 


Houſes : : 


61s - 
Houſes : 80 that the Parliament 
ſeem'd now again poſſeſſed of a more 


abſolute Authority than ever it had 


been, and to be without any Danger 
of Oppoſition, or Contradiction. 


When the Parliament found them 


ſelves at ſo much Eaſe, and ſo much 
without Apprehenſion of farther Inſe- 
curity, they heartily wiſnh'd that Gene- 
ral Monk was again in his old Quar- 


ters in Scotland. But as he continued 


his March towards London, without 
expecting their Orders, ſo they knew 
not how to command him to return, 


whom they had ſent for to aſſiſt them, 


without ſeeing him, and giving him 


Thanks and Reward for his great Ser- 


vice: Yet they ſent to him their De- 


ſire, That a good Part of his Forces 


might be ſent back to Scotland; and he, 


having ſent back as many as he knew 
would be ſufficient for any Work they 
could have to do in thoſe Northern 
Paris, cantinued his March with an 
Army of abu=« five thouſand Foot and 
Horſe, conſiſting of ſuch Perſons in 
whoſe Aﬀections to him he had full 
Confidence. When he came to Tort, 
he found that City in the Poſſcſſion of 
Fairfax; who receiv'd him with open 
Arms, as if he had drawn thoſe Forces 
together, and ſeized upon that Place, 
to prevent the Army's poſſeſſing it, 
and to make Monk's Advance into 
England the leſs interrupted. | 


The Truth is, that, upon a Letter 


from the King, deliver'd to Fairfax by 
Sir Horatio Townſend, and with his 
ſole Privacy, and upon a Preſumption 
that General Monꝶ brought good At- 


fections with him for. his Majeſty's 


Service, that Lord had calPd together 
ſome of his old diſbanded Officers and 
Soldiers, and many principal Gentle- 
men of the Country, and marched 
in the Head of chem into ork, ſome 
Time after that Lambert was march'd 
towards Newca/He, with a full Reſo- 
lution to declare for the King ; but 
when he could not afterwards diſcover, 


upon Conference with Monk, that he 


had any ſuch Thought, he fatisfied 
himſelf with the, Teſtimony of his own 
Conſcience, and preſently diſmiſſed 
his Troops, being well contented with 
having, in the Head of the principal 
Gentlemen of that large County, pre- 
ſented their Deſires to the General, 


by the free Votes of the People. 


The Hiſtory of the Rebellion 


firſt in Perſon, and afterwards in 
Writing, That be would be inſtrumen- 
tal io reſtore the Nation to Peace and 
Security, and to the enjoying thoſe 
Rights and Liberties, which by the 
Law were due to them, and of which they 
bad been robt'd and depriv'd by ſo many 
Tears Diſtrations; and that, in order 
thereunto, he would prevail, either for 
the reſtoring thoſe Members which bad 
been excluded in the Year 1648 by Force 


and Violence, that they might exerciſe 


that Truſt the Kingdom had repoſed in 


them; or that a free and full Parlia- 
ment might be called by the Votes of the 


People; io "which all Subjeds had a 
Right by their Birth. . 
Ihe principal Perſons of all Coun- 
ties through which the General paſſed, 
flocked to him in a Body with Addreſſes 
to the ſame Purpoſe. The City of Lon- 


don ſent a Letter to him by their 


Sword-Bearer as far as to Morpeth, to 
offer their Service; and all concluded 
for a free Parliament, legally choſen 
tHe 
receiv*d all with much Civility, and 
few Words; took all Occaſions pub- 
lickly to declare, That nothing ſhould 


hate his Fidelity to the preſent Parlia- 


ment, yet privately aſſured thoſe, who 
he thought it neceſſary ſhould hope 
well, That he would procure a free Par- 
liament : Sothat every body promiſed 
that which he moſt wiſhed. : 

The Parliament was far from being 
confident that Monk was above Temp- 
tation : The Manner of his March 
with ſuch a Body, his receiving fo 


many Addreſſes from the People, and 


his treating Malignants ſo civilly, 
ſtartled them much; and though his 
Profeſſions of Fidelity to the Parlia- 
ment, and referring all Determinations 
to their Wiſdom, had a good Aſpect 
towards them, yet they feared that he 
might obſerve too much how generally 
odious they were grown to the People, 


which might leſſen his Reverence to- 


wards them. To prevent this as much 
as might be, and to give ſome Check 
to that Licence of Addreſſes, and Re- 
ſort of Malignants, they ſent two of 
their Members of moſt Credit with 


them, Scot and Robinſon, under Pre- 


tence of giving their Thanks to him 
for the Service he had done, to con- 
tinue and be preſent with him, and to 
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diſcountenance, and reprehend any 

Boldneſs that ſhould; appear in any 
Delinquents. But this. ſerved but to 
draw more Affronts upon them; for 
thoſe Gentlemen who were civilly uſed 
by the General, would not bear any 
Diſreſpe&t from "thoſe of whole A ﬀec- 
tions they had all Contempt; and for 
the Authority of theſe who ſent them, 
had no kind of Reverence. As ſoon 


as the City knew of the deputing thoſe 


Members, they likewiſe ſent four of 
their principal Citizens, to perform 


the ſame Compliments, and to confirm 
him in his Inclinations to a free Par- 


Jiament, as the Remedy all Men * 
ſired. 1 «r'4 

He continued his March with very 
few Halts till he came to St. Albans. 
There he ſtopped for ſome Days; and 
ſent to the Parliament, That be. bad 


| ſome Amprebenſions that thoſe Regiments 
and Troops of the Army who bad formerly 
deſerted them, though for the preſent 


_#bey_ oere returned to their Obedience, 
would nat live peaceebly with bis Men; 
and Zhegelore deſired, 4 en "the 
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in | the ; Is Weſtminſter, or other 
Suburbs of the City, might be preſently 
removed, and ſent do more diſtant Quar- 
ters, that there might be room for bis 
Army. This Meſſage was unexpected, 
and exceedingly perplexed them; and 
made them ſee their Fate would Mill 

be under the Force and Awe of an 


Army. However they found it neceſ- 


ary to comply and ſent their Orders 
to all Soldiers to depart; which with 
the Reaſon and Ground of their Reſo- 
lution, was ſo diſdainfully receiv'd, 
that a Mutiny did ariſe among the Sol- 
diers; and the Regiment that was 
quarter'd in Somerſes Houſe, expreſly 
refuſed to obey thoſe, Orders; ſo that 
there, were like to be new Uproars. 
But their Officers, who. would have 
been glad to inflame them upon fuch 
an Occaſion, were under reſtraint, or 
abſent: 
compoſed, and Officers and Soldiers 
remov'd to the Quarters afſign'd them, 
with Animoſity enough againſt thoſe 
who were to ſucceed them in their old 
ones. And in the Beginning of Febru- 
,ary, General Man with his Army 
marched through.) the City into 'the 


KD 
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Strand, and Meſiminſter, where it was 
quarter'd ; his own; Lodgings being 


P for him at Whije- Hal. 
He was ſhortly. after conducted to 


the Parliament. There he had a Chair 
appointed for him to ſit in; and the 
Speaker made him a Speech to this ef- 
fect, That though it was God, and not 


Man, who. had done this great Work, 
and ought to have the Glory of it; yet 


the great Influence of that Glory extended 


10 him the Inſtrument, 4 Reward of bis 


prudent and wiſe Condutft : That when 
their Friends had left them, and there 
was a great Defection in Duty and Truſt, 
fo that . the whole Naticn jeem'd to 4 
expoſed to the utmoſt Ruin; they diſ- 


cern'd, as the Prophet did, 4 lille 


Cloud afar f, and in his Hand which 


bad diſperſed the Miſeries of theſe Na- 


tions, and was become a glorious Mercy 
to them all : That the 7, uſe, had a true 
Reſentment of bis Service, and return'd 
their hearty. Thanks, to bim, and all his 
Officers and Soldiers. 
The General was not a Man of Elo- 
quence or Volubility of Speech; but 
ter having 
honour they had done him for but do- 


ing his Duty; be told them, That, in 
his March from Scotland, ſeveral Ap- 


plications, with numerous Subſcriptions, 


had been made to bim, for a full and 
free Parliament, for. 4 Rt of the 
ſecluded Members without any previ 915 
Oath or Engagement; and that ifhs 


Parliament would determine their Sit. 


ting: To all which he had anſwer'd, 


That they were now a free. Parliament; 
and that they had voted to fill up their 


Houſe, and then they, would 1 74 4 full 


Parliament; and that they had alread) 
determin*d their Sitting. 


ſecluded Members, this Parliament Lada. 
ways given Judgment in it, in. which all 


But as for the 


People ought to acquieſce'z and that io ad- 
mit any Members to fit in Parliament,” 
without a Previous Oath to- preſerve the 
Government in being, was never done 


in Eng land. But now be craved Par- 


don to 8 to themſelves, that the leſs 
Oaths or Engagements were impoſed, 


their Settlement would be the ſooner at- 


tain*d to: That be knew, all the ſober 
Gentry would claſe with them, if they 
might be tenderly and gently uſed : That 
it was their common Goncernment 10 2 


thanked chem, for the 
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to be careful that neither the Cavalier 
nor the Fanatick Party ſhould have yet a 


Share in the Civil or Military Power. 
The reſt of his Speech concern'd 


Ireland, and Scotland. And all being 


ſpoken with more than his natural 


Warmth, there were ſome Expreſſions 


in it which were diſliked. But others 
-gave them ſome Eaſe, and Hope that 


he would be faithful, though inwardly 


they heartily wiſh'd that he was again 


in Scotland, and that they had been 
left to contend with the Malignity of 
their old Army; and they watched for 


ſome Occaſion that he might manifeſt 
his Fidelity and Reſignation to them, 
or give them juſt Occaſion to ſuſpect. 


and queſtion it. EY, 

The late Confuſions and Interrup- 
tions of all publick Receipts had wholly 
emptied their Coffers, out of which 


the Army, and all other Expences, 


were to be ſupplied. And though the 


Parliament had, upon their coming 


together again, renewed their Ordi- 


nances for all Collections and Pay- 


ments, yet Money came in very ſlow ly 3 
and the People generally had ſo little 


Reverence for their Legiſlators, that 


they gave very ſlow Obedience to their 


Directions: So that they found it ne- 


ceſſary, for their preſent Supply, till 


they might by Degrees make them- 


ſelves more univerſally obey*d, to re- 


quire the City preſently to collect and 


bring in the Arrears of their Taxes, 


conſiderable Sum of Money of them; 


and in the mean Time 'to borrow a 


*which could not be eaſily done but by 
the Advice, and with the Conſent of 
the Common-Council ; that is, it 
could not be levied and collected or- 


derly, and peaceably, without their 
Diſtribution. N 


The Common- Council was conſti- 


tuted of ſuch Perſons as were weary of 
the Parliament, and would in no De- 


gree ſubmit to, or comply with any 
of their Commands. They did not 


only utterly refuſe to conſent to what 
was demanded, but in the Debate of 
it, excepted againſt the Authority, 
and, upon the Matter, declar*d, Tha: 
they would never ſubmit to any Impofi- 
"tion that was not granted by a free and 
lawful Parliament. And it was gene- 
rally believ'd, that they had aſſumed 
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this Courage upon ſome Confidence 
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The  Eiflory of the Rebellion 
they had in the General; and the Ap- 


prehenſion of this, made the Parlia- | 
ment to be in the greater Perplexity 


and Diſtraction. This Refuſal would 
immediately have put an End to their 
Empire; they therefore reſolv'd u pon 
this Occaſion to make a full Experi- 
ment of their own Power, and of their 


General's Obedience. | 


The Parliament having receiv'd a 


full Information from thoſe Aldermen, 


and others, whoſe Intereſt was bound 
up with theirs, of all that had paſſed at 
the Common- Council, and of the ſe- 
ditious Diſcourſes and Expreſſions made 


by ſeveral of the Citizens, referr'd fic 


to the Conſideration of the Council of 
State, What was fit to be done towards 
the rebellious City, to reduce them to 


that Submiſſion which they ought to 


pay to the Parliament. The Council 


of State deliberated upon the Matter, 


and return'd their Advice to the Par- 
liament, That ſome Part of the Army 
might be ſent into the City, and remain 


there, to preſerve the Peace thereof, and 
F the Common-wealth, and to reduce it 
to the Obedience of the Parliament. In 
order thereunto, and for their better 
"Humiliation, they thought it convenient 
(that the Poſts and Chains ſhould be re- 


moved from, and out of the ſeveral 
Streets of the City; and that the Port- 
culliſes, and Gates of the City ſhould be 
taken down' and broken.” ' Over and 
above this, they named ten or eleven 


Perſons, who had been the' principal 
Conductors in the Common- Council, 
all Citizens of great Reputation; and 


adviſed, That they ſhould be apprehended 


and committed to Priſon, and that there- 
upon a new Common-Council might be 


elected, that would be more at their De- 


Dolion. . — 


This round Advice was embraced 


by the Parliament; and they had now 


a fit Occaſion to make Experiment of 


the Courage and Fidelity of their Ge- 


neral, and commanded him to march 
into the City with his Army; and to 
execute all thoſe Particulars which they 
thought ſo neceſſary to their Service; 
and he as readily executed their Com- 


mands; led his Army into the Town 


on Febr. the gth, neglected the In- 
treaties and Prayers of all who applied 
to him (whereof there were many Who 


believed he meant better towards them) 


cauſed 
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cauſed as many, as he could, of thoſe 

who were ſo proſcribed to be appre- 
ö hended, and ſent them to the Tower; 
and, with all the Circumſtances of 
Contempt, pulPd down and broke the 


Gates and Portculliſes, to the Confu- 


ſion and Conſternation of the whole 
City; and having thus expoſed it to 
the Scorn .and Laughter of all who 
knew it, he return*d himſelf to Mbite- 
Hall, and his Army- to their former 


Quarters. ' 


Complaifance he fruſtrated the preſent 
Hopes of thoſe who had expected bet · 


ter from him, and confirm'd his Ma- 


ſters, that they could not be too con- 
fident of his Obedience to their moſt 
extravagant Injunctions. 

Whilſt he was executing this their 
Tyranny upon the City, they were 
contriving to leſſen his Power and 
Authority, and reſolv'd to joyn others 


with him in the Command of the Ar- 


my; and, upon that very Day, they 
receiv'd a Petition, which they had 
fomented, prefented to the Parliament 
by a Man notorious in thoſe Times, 
and who hath been formerly mention'd, 
Praiſe- God Barebone, in the Head of a 
Crowd of Sectaries. The Petition be- 
gun with all the imaginable Bitterneſs 


and Reproaches upon | the Memory of 


the late King, and againſt the Perſon 
of the preſent King, and all the Nobi- 
lity, Clergy, and Gentry of the King- 

dom, which adhered to him; the ut- 
ter Ext irpation of all which it preſſed 
with great Acrimony. It took Notice 
of many Diſcourſes of calling a new 
Parliament, at leaſt of admitting thoſe 
Members to ſit in the preſent Parlia- 
ment, who had been excluded in the 
Vear 1648; eitber of which, ibe Peti- 
 toners: ſaid, would prove the inevitable 
Deſtruction of all the Gouly in the Land: 
and therefore they beſought them with 
all Earneſtneſs, That no Perſon. uubat- 
ſoever, might be admitted to the Exerciſe 


of any Office or Function in the) Slate, 


or in the Church, no not ſo much as to 
reach a School, who did not firſt take the 
Oath of Abjuration of the King, and of 
all his. gig and that he would never 
ſubmit, ta the Government of any one ſin- 
gle Perſe on whatſoever ; and that whoſo- 


e ver ſhould preſume ſo much as to propuſe, 
or mention the Reſtoration of the King in 
Parliament, or any other. Place, ſhould 


return'd by the Speaker: 


And by gies laſt Act of 
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be adjudged of, and condemn for High 
Treaſon. 

I Petition was reverts with. 
oreat Approbation by the Houſe, their 


Affection much applauded ; and the 
Thanks of Parliament very ſolemnly 


All which 
Information the General receiv'd at 


Mpite- Hall, when he return'd out of . 


the City; and was preſently attended 
by his chief Officers; who with open 
Mouths, inveigh'd againſt the Pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament, Their ma- 
nifeſt Ingratitude to him, and the Indig- 
nity offer'd to him, in giving ſuch Coun 


 tenance to a Rabble of infamous 8 


lets, who defired to ſet the le King- 


dom in à Flame, to comply with thei 


Fanatick and mad Enthufiaſms ; and 
that the Parliament would never have 


admitted ſuch an infamous Addreſs with 


Approbation, except they bad firſt re- 


ſald'd upon his Ruin and Deſtruction; 


which he was aſſuredly to look for, if be 
did not prevent it by his Wiſdom, and 
Sagacity; and thereupon told him of 
the under-hand-Endeavours which were 
uſed ro work upon the Affections of 
the Soldiers. 

The General had been prepared; by | 
the Conferences with Scot and Robinſon 
in the March, to expect, that, as ſoon 
as he came to the Parliament, he muſt 
take the Oath of Abjuration, of the 
King and his Family. And therefore 
they had adviſed him, To offer the tak- 
ing it bimſelf, before it ſhould be propoſed 


to him, as a Matter that would confirm 


all Men in an entire Confidence in him. 
When he came to the Parliament, they 


forbore, that Day, to mention it, be- 


ing a Day dedicated onſy to careſs 
him, and to give him Thanks, in 
which it could not be ſeaſonable 
to mingle any Thing of Diſtruſt. 
But they meant roundly to have preſ- 
ſed him to it, if this laſt Opportunity, 
which they looked upon as a better 
Earneſt of his Fidelity, had not fallen 


out; and they thought he had not then 


taken any ſuch Reſolution, as would 
have made him pauſe in the giving 
them that Satisfaction. But being now 
awaken'd by this Alarm from his Off- 
cers, and the Temper they were in, 
and his Flegm a little curdled, he be- 
gun to think himſelf in Danger; and 
that this Body of Men, that was called 
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the Parliament, had not Reputation 
enough to preſerve themſelves, and 
thoſe who adher'd to them. He had 
obſerv'd throughout the Kingdom, as 

he march'd, how deſpiſable they were 
in the Eftindation of 'all Men, who 
gave them no other Term or Appella- 
tion but the Rump, as the fag End of 
a Carcaſe long ſince expired. All that 
Night was ſpent in Conſultation with 
his Officers; nor did he then form 
any other Deſign than ſo to unite his 


Army to him that they might not 


leave him in any Reſolution ng ſhould 
think fir co take, | 
In the Morning, which. was very 


ſoon after he had broken the Gates, and 


the Hearts of the City, he called his 
Army again together, and marched 


with it into London, taking up his own 


Quarter's at an Alderman's Houle. 
At the ſame Time he left Mbile-Hall, 
he ſent a Letter to the Parliament, in 


which he roundly took Notice of, 


"their unreaſonable, unjuſt, and unpoli- 
lick Proceedings; of their abetting and 
countenancing wicked, and unchriſtian 
Tenels in reference to Religion, and ſuch 
as would root out the Practice of any 
Religion; of their underhand correſpond- 
ing with thoſe very Perſons whom they 


had declared to be Enemies, and who 
bad been prancipally inſtrumental in all 


the Aﬀronts and Indignities they had 
undergone, in and ofter their:Diſſolu- 
tion. 

Thereupon he adviſed them in ſuch 
Terms as they could not but under- 
ſtand for the moſt peremptory Com- 
mand, 7. hat, in ſuch a time (a time 
preſcribed. in bis Leiter) they would 
ue out Writs for a new Parliament, 
bat fo their un fitting might be deter- 
mined; cobieb was the only Expedient, 
that could return Peace and Happineſs 
to the Kingdom, and | which both the 
Army and Kingdom enpected at their 
Hands, This Letter was no ſooner 
delivered to the Hoſe, than it was 
printed, and carefully publiſhed, and 

diſperſed throughout the City, 
end that they who had been ſo 5. 
and ſo wofully diſappointed, might 
ſer how thoroughly he was embarked, 
on ſo entertain no new Jealouſics of 

r 
After hethad dined. with the Lord 
Mayor, and diſpoſed his Army in ſuch 
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a Manacr and Order as he POPE 80 : 
he defired him and the Aldermen, 
with the Common- council, to meet 


him at the Guild. Hall; where after 


many Excuſes for the Work of the o- 


ther Day, they plighied their Troth ; 


cach..to other in ſuch a Manner, for 
the perfect Union and adhering to each 
other for the future, that, as ſoon as 
they came from thence, the Lord 
Mayor attended the General to his 
Lodgings, and all the Bells in the 
City proclaim'd, and teſtified to the 
Town and Kingdom, that the Army 
and the City were of one Mind. And 
as ſoon as the Evening came, there 
was a continued light of Bone-fires 
throughout the City and Suburbs, with 
ſuch an univerſal Exclamation of Joy, 
as had never been khown, and cannot 
be expreſſed, with ſuch ridiculous 
Signs of Scorn and Contempt of the 


Parliament, as teflified the no- regard, 


or rather the not able Deteſtation 
they had of it; there being ſcarce a 
Bone-fire at which they did not roaſt a 
Rump, and pieces of Fleſh made like 
one; Which. they faid, was for the 
Celebration of the Funeral of the Par- 


liament: and there can be no Inven- 


tion of Fancy, Wit, or Ribaldry, 


that was not that Night exerciſed 
to defame the Parliament, and to 
magnify the General. 

In ſuch a huddle and mixture f 


looſe People of all Conditions, and 


ſuch a tranſport of Affections, it could 
not be other wiſe but that ſome Men 
would drink the King's Health; which 


was taken no Notice of; nor was it 
known that one Perſon of Condition 


did once preſume to mention him. All 


this, how much ſoever it amazed and 85 


diſtracted the Parliament, did not ſo diſ- 


hearten them, but that they ſtill con- 


tinued to ſit, and proceed in all Things 
with their uſual Confidence. They were 


not willing to deſpair of recovering 


their General again to them; and, to 
that purpoſe, they ſent a Committee 
to treat with him, and to make all 


ſuch Profers to him as they conceivd 
were moſt like to comply with his 


Ambition. The Entertainment he 
gave this Committee, was the engag- 
ing them in a Conference with another 
Committee of the excluded Members, 
to the end that he might be farisfied 
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by hearing both, how one could have 
right to fir there as a Parliament, and 
the other be excluded: 
had heard them all, he made. no 
icruple to declare, That in juſtice the 
ſecluded Members ought to be admitted 
vefore the calling another ds oat 
end the Diſſolution of this. 

After he had. put the City into the 
Poſture they defired and found no 


danger threaten'd him from thence, he 


returned again to his Quarters in 
' WWhite- Hall, and diſpoled his Army to 
thoſe Poſts which he judged moſt 
convenient. He then ſent for the 
Members of the Parliament to come 
to him, and many others who had 
been excluded, and lamented, The 
fad Condition the Kingdom was in, 
which be principally imputed to the Dis 
union, and Diviſions, which had ariſen 
in Parliament among thoſe who were 
faithful to the Common-wealth : That he 
had had many Conferences with them 
together, and was ſatisfied by thoſe Gen- 
llemen, who had been excluded, of their 
Integrity; and therefore he had deſired 
this Conference between them, that be 
might communicate his own Thoughts to 
hem; in doing whereof, that he might 
not be miſtaken in his Delivery, or miſ- 
apprehended in his Expreſſions, as he had 
lately been, he put what he had a mind 
to ſay in writing; which he recom: 
mended his Secretary to read to them: 
And was as follows. 


Gentlemen, | 
You are not, I hape, ignorant, 
what Care and Endedvours have been 
uſed, and Means efſay'd, for healing 
the Breaches of our Diviſions amongſt 
ourſelves; and that in order thereunto 


divers Conferences have been procured 


- *bexween you, though to ſmall Effect; 
yet having at engib receiv'd fuller Sa- 
tisfaftion, fron thoſe worthy Gentlemen 
that were ſecuded, than formerly; J 
was bold to pit you all 10 the Trouble of 
this Meeting, i 2 I might open myſelf 
to you all, evey with more Freedom than 
formerly : Bui leſt I might be miſappre- 


' hended or miſtuken, as of late it befell 
me, I have committed to Writing the 
Heads of what i intended to diſcourſe 10 
you, and 4 waa re ii = be read "ru to 
you all. 
180 


and when he 


lieib in your Hands. 
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Gentlemen, 

— appears unto me, by what I have 
heard from You and the whole Nation, 
that the Peace and happy Settlement of 

theſe bleeding Nations, next under God, 
And when I con- 
fider that Wiſdom, Piety, and Self-de- 
nial, which ] have reaſon to be confident, 
lodgeth in you, and how great à Share 
of the Nations Sufferings will fall upon 
you, in caſe the Lord deny us now a Set- 
tlement, JI am in very good Hopes, there 
will be found in you all, ſuch meliing 
Bowels towards theſe poor Nations, and 
towards one another, that you will be- 
come Healers and Makers up, of all its 
woful Breaches, And that ſuch an Op- 


Portunity might clearly appear to be in 


Your Hands, I thought good to aſſure 


you, and that in the Preſence of God, 


that T have nothing before my Eyes but 
God's Glory, and the Settlement of theſe 
Nations upon Common-<wealth Founda- 
tions, In Purſuit whereof I jhall think 
nothing too dear; and for my own Parti- 
cular, 1 ſhall throw myſelf down at your 


Feet to be any thing or nothing in order 


to theſe great Ends. As to the Way cf 
future Settlement, far be it from me 10 
impoſe any thing; I] deſire you may be in 
perfect Freedom; only give me leave to 
mind you, that the Old Foundations are 
by God's Providence ſo broken, that, in 
the Eye of Reaſon, they cannot be re- 
ſtored but upon the Ruins of the People 
of theſe Nations, that have engaged for 


their Rights, in Defence of the Parlia- 


ment, and the great and main Ends of the 
Covenant, for uniting and making the 


Lord's Name one in the three Nations: 


And alſo the Liberty of the People's Re- 
preſentatives in Parliament will be cer- 
tainly loſt ;, for if the People find, that af- 
ter ſo long and bloody a War againſt the 
King for breaking in upon their Liberties, 
yet at laſt he muſt be taken in again, it 


Will be out of Queſtion, and is moſt ma- 


nifeſt, he may for the future govern by 
his Will, diſpoſe of Parliaments and 
Parliament Men, as he pleaſeth, and 


pet the People will never more riſe for 


Aſſiſtance, * 
And as to the Intereſt of this famous 


City (which hath been in all Ages. the 
Bulwark of Parliaments, and unto whom 
Lam for their great Affection ſo deeply 
enguged) err e ＋ muſt lie in a Com- 
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non wealth; that Government only be- 


ing capable to make them, through i be 
Lord®s Bleſſing, the Metropolis and Bank 
bf the Trade for all Chriſtendom ; 
swhereunto God and Nature hath fitted 
them above others. 11 
And as to a Government in the Church, 
the Want thereof hath been no ſmall 


Cauſe of theſe Nation's Diſtractions, it 


is manifeſt, that if it be monarchical in 
the State, the Church muſt follow, and 
Prelacy muſt be brought in; which theſe 


Nations, I know; cannot bear, and 


againſt which they have ſo ſolemnly 
ſworn. | 
And indeed moderate, 

- byterian Government, with a ſufficient 
Liberty for Conſciences truly tender, ap- 
pears at preſent to be the miſt indifferent 


and acceptable Way to the Church's Set- 


_ you and ſucceſſive Parliaments. 


"> 


tlement. : 


The main Thing that ſeems to lie inthe 


Way, is the Intereſt of the Lords, even 
of thoſe Lords who have ſhew'd them- 
ſelves noble indeed, by joyning with the 
People, and in Defence of thoſe juſt 
Rights have ventured their deareſt 
Blood and large Eſtates. To that 1 
ſhall only ſay, that though the State of 
theſe Nations be ſuch, as cannot bear 
 - their Sitting in a diſtin? Houſe ;, yet, 
certainly, the Wiſdom of Parliament 
will find out ſuch Hereditary Marks of 
Honour for them, as may make then 
more noble in after Ages. 


Gentlemen, - BB 
Upon the whole Matter, the beſt Re- 
fult that I can make at preſent For the 


Peace of theſe Nations, will be, in my 


Opi nion, that you forthwith go to ſit to- 
gether in Parliament, in order, 
1. To the ſeitling of the Conduct of 
the Armies of the three Nations in that 
Manner, as they may be- ſerviceable to 
be Peace and Safety of them, and not to 
its own, and the Neotion's Ruin, 
Faction and Diviſion. CO 
2. To the providing ſufficient Main- 
tenance for them; that is, for the For- 
ces by Land, and for the Navy by Sea, 
and all Arrears of both, and other Con- 
tingencies of the Government. | 
3 ꝗ. Tothe appointing a Council of State 
with Authority to ſettle the Civil Go- 
vernment and Fudicatories in Scotland 


and Ireland, and to take care for the 
iſſuing of Writs for the ſummoning a 


1654. 


not rigid Preſ. 


by 
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Parliament of theſe three Nations united, 
to meet at Weſtminſter the 26th Day of 
April next, with ſuch Dualifications as 
may ſecure the publick Cauſe we ore all 
engaged in, and according to ſuch Di- 
tributions as were uſed in the Year 


Which Parliament ſo called, 
may meet and act in Freedom, for jbe 
more full Eſtabliſhment of this Common- 
wealth, without a King, ſingle Perſon, 
or Houſe of Lords. ; 
4. To a legal Diſſolution of this Par- 
liament, to make Way for Succeſſion of. 


Parliaments. 


And in Order to theſe good Ends, the 
Guards will not only willingly admit 
you, but faithfully both myſelf, and every 


F the Officers under my Command; and 


1 believe the Officers end Soldiers of the 
three Nations will ſpend their Blood for 


If your Conjunction be directed to this 
End, you may part honourably, having 


made a fair Step to the Settlement of 


theſe Nations, by mating 'a Way fer 


ſucceſſive Parliaments, 


But I muſt needs ſay, that if any dif- 
ferent Counſel ſhould be taken (which I © 
have no reafon to. fear) theſe Nations 
would preſently be thrown back into 
Force and Violence, and all Hopes of 
this much deſired Eſtabliſhment buried in 
Diforder ; which the Lord in bis great 
Mercy 1 hope will prevent. And fo 


God ſpeed you well together, and unite 


your Hearts for the Preſervation of 


Peace and Settlement of theſe Nations, 


to bis Glory and Yours, and all our 
Comforts. | ” 


Divers who heard this, thought there | 


was no Diſſimulation in it, in order to 


cover and conceal his good Intentions 
for the King: For, without doubt, 
he had not to this Jour ſeem'd to 
have any Purpoſe, dr Thought to 
ſerve him, but appear to be really of 


the Opinion he expreſſ:d in his Paper, 


that it was a Work impoſſible. So 
that they thought he defired nothing, 
but that he might fe a Common- 
wealth eſtabliſh'd in ſuch a Model as 


Holland was, where ht had been bred ; 


and that Eimſelf might enjoy the Au- 
thority and Place which the Prince, of 


Orange poſſeſſed in that Government. 
He had not, from his marching out of 


pub- 


Scotland to this J me had much 5 
| | lick 
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lick Converſation with any Perſons. 


who had ſerv'd the King; nor had he 


hitherto, or, for ſome Time after did 


ſet one of tie King's Friends at Li- 
berty, though all the Priſons were full 
of them; but on the contrary, they 
were every Day committed by the 
Rump. Parliament; and with them it 
was Guilt enough to be ſuſpected but 
to wiſh for the King's Reſtoration. 

As ſoon as the Conference above 
mention'd was ended with the Mem- 
bers of the Parliament, they who had 
been excluded from the Year 1648, 


- repair? to the Houſe on Feb. 21ft, and 


without any Interruption, - which they 
had hitherto found, took their Places; 
and being ſuperior in Number *9 the 
reſt, they firſt repealed and aboliſh*d 
all the Orders by which they had been 
excluded; then they provided for him 
who had ſo well provided for them, 


by renewing and enlarging the Gene- 


ral's Commiſſion, and revoking all 
other Commiſſions which had been 
granted to any to meddle with or aſſign 
Quarters to any part of the Forces. 
They who had fate before, had put 
the whole Militia into the Hand of 
Sectaries, Perſons generally of no De- 
gree or Quality, and notorious only 
for ſome new Tenet in Religion, and 
for ſome barbarity exerciſed upon the 


King's Party. All theſe Commiſſions 


were revoked, and the Militia put 
under the Government of the Nobility, 
and principal Gentry throughout the 
Kingdom ; yet with this Care and Ex- 
ception, that no Perfon ſhould be ca- 
pable of being truſted in that Province, 
who did not firft declare under his 
hand, That he did confeſs, and acknow- 
lege, that the War raiſed by the two 
Houſes of Parliament againſt the late 
King, was juſt, and lawful, untill ſuch 
Time as Force end Vicience was uſed 
upon the Parliament in the Year 1648. 
In the laſt Place, they raiſed an Al- 
ſeſſment of One hundred thouſand 


Pounds a Month, for the paying the 


Army, and defraying the publick Ex- 
pences for fix Months, to which the 
whoſe Kingdom willingly ſubmitted; 
and the City of Landon, upon the Cre- 
dit and Security of that Act, advanced 
as much ready Money as they were 
deſired; and having thus far redreſſed 
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what was paſt, and provided as well 
as they could for the future, they iſſued 
out Writs to call a Parliament, to 
meet upon the five and twentieth Day 
of April next enſuing (being April 
1660) and then, on the ſixteenth or 
ſeventeenth Day of March, after they 
had appointed a Council of State, of 


which there were many ſober and ho- 


neſt Gentlemen, who did not wiſh the 
King ill, they diſſolv'd that preſent 
Parliament, againſt all the Impbrtuni- 
ties uſed by the Sectaries (Who in Mul- 
titudes flockꝰd together, and made 
Addreſſes in the Name of their Party 

in the City of London, that they would 
not diſſolve themſelves) but to the un- 


ſpeakable Joy of all the reſt of the 


Kingdom; who, notwithſtanding their 
very di Affections, Expectations, 
and Deſigns, were unanimous in their 
Wearinels and Deteſtation of the long 4p 
Parliament. 

When the King, who had rathes an 
Imagination, than an Expectation, that 
the March of General Monk to London 
might produce ſome Alteration that 
might be uſeful to him, heard of his 
entire Submiſſion to the Parliament. 
and of his entring the Citv, and diſ- 
arming it, and the Commitment of 
the principal Citizens, and breaking 
their Gates and Portculliſes, all the 


little Remainder of his Hopes were ex- 


tinguiſhed, and he had nothing left 
before his Eyes but, a perpetual 
Exile, attended with all thoſe Dif- 
comforts, whereof he had too long 
Experience, and which he muſt now 
expect, would be improved with the 
worſt Circumſtances of Neglect, which 
uſed to wait upon that Condition. A 


greater Conſternation and Dejection of 


Mind cannot be imagin'd than at that 
Time cover'd the ſmall Court of the 
King; but God did not ſuffer him long 
to be wrapped up in that melancholick 
Cloud. As the General's ſecond March 
into the City was within two or three 
Days after the firſt, and diſpell'd the 
Miſts and Fogs which the other had 
raiſed, ſo the very Evening of that 
Day which had brought the News of 
the firſt in the Morning, brought like- 
wiſe an Account to his Majeſty. of the 
ſecond, with all the Circumſtances of 
Bells, and Bonfires, and burning of 

Rumps, 


Rumps, and ſuch other Additions, as 
might reaſonably be true, and which 


a willing Relator would not omit. 


When it begun to be dark, the 


Lord Marquis f Ormond brought a 


oung Man with him to the. Chancel- 
Jo. 's Lodging at Bruſſels ; which was 
under the King's Bed-Chamber, and 
to which his Majeſty every Day vouch- 


ſafed to come for the Diſpatch of any 


Buſineſs. The Marquis ſaid no more 
but That that Man had: formerly been 


an Officer under him, and he believ'd he 


was an bonęſt Man; bifides, that be 


brought a Line or two of Credit from a 
Perſon they would both believe; but that 


his Diſcourſe was ſo ſirange and extra- 
vagant, that he knew not what to think 
of it ; however, he would call the King 


. To Judge: and ſo went out of the 
Room leaving the Man there, and 


immediately r return'd with the King. 
The Man's Name was Baily; who 


had liv'd moſt in Ireland, and had 


ferv*d there as a Foot Officer under the 
Marquis. He look'd as if he had 
drank much, or ſlept little : His Re- 
lation was, That in the Afternoon of 


ſuch a Day, he was with Sir John Ste- 
phens i» Lambeth Houſe, uſed then as a 
Priſon for many of the King's Friends; 


where, whilſt they were in Conference 
together, News was brought into the 
Houſe by ſeveral Perſons, that the Gene- 
ral as marched with his whole Army 
into the City (it being within two or 
three Days after he had been there, and 


broke down their Gates, and pulPd 


down their Poſts) and that be had a 
Conference with the Mayor and Alder- 


men; which was no fooner ended, but 
that all the City Bells rang out; and he 


heard the Bells very plain at Lambeth : 


And that he ſtay'd there ſo late, till they 


ſaw the Bonfires burning and flaming in 
the City : Upon which Sir John Stephens 


Bad defired him, that he would imme- 


diately croſs the River, and go into 
London, and enquire what the Matier 
was ; and if he found any thing extraor- 


dinary in it, that he would take Poſt, 


and make all poſſible Haſte to Bruſſels, 
that the King might be inform'd of it; 


and fo gave him à ſhort Note in Writing 


to the Marquis of Ormond, that he 
might believe all that the Meſſenger 
would inform him : That thereupon he 
went over the River, walked through 
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| Cheapſide, ſaw the Bonfire, and the 


King*s Health drank in ſeveral Places, 
heard all that the General had done, 
and brought a Copy of the Letter which 

the General had ſent to the Parliament, 
at the Time when he return'd with his 


Army into the City; and then told ma- 


ny Things, which were, he ſaid, pub- 
lickly ſpoken, concerning ſending for the 
King: That then he took Poſt for Do- 


ver, and hired a Bark that brought bim 


to Oſtend. 
The Time was ſo ſhort from the 
Hour he left London, that the Expedi- 


tion of his Journey was incredible; 


nor could any Man undertake.to come 
from thence in ſo ſhort a Time, upon 
the: moſt important Affair, and for the 
greateſt Reward. It was evident by 
many Pauſes and Heſitations in his 
Diſcourſe, and ſome Repetitions, that 


the Man was not compoſed, and at 


beſt wanted Sleep; yet his Relation 
could not be a meer Fiction and Ima- 
gination. Sir John Stephens was a Man 
well known to his Majeſty, and the 
other two; and had been ſent over 


lately by the King, with ſome Advice 


to his Friends; and it was well known, 
that he had been apprehended at his 
Landing, and was ſent Priſoner to 
Lambeth Houſe. And though he had 
not mention'd in his Note many Par- 
ticulars, yet he had given him Credit, 
and nothing but the Man's own Devo- 
tion to the King could reaſonably 
tempt him to undertake ſo hazardous 
and chargeable a Journey. Then the 
General's Letter to the Parliament was 
of the higheſt Moment, and not like 
to be feign'd; and upon the whole 
Matter, the King thought he had Ar- 
gument to raiſe his own Spirits, and 
that he ſhould do but juſtly in commu- - 
nicating his Intelligence to his diſpi- 
rited- Family, and Servants; who, 
upon the News thereof, were revived 
Proportionably to the Deſpair they had 
ſwallow'd. 
There happen'd likewiſe at this 
Time a Buſineſs that very much trou- 
bled the King, and might very pro- 


bably have deſtroy'd all. the Hopes 


that began to flatter him. Upon the 


Diſſolution of the Parliament, which 
put an End to all the Power and Au- 
thority of thoſe who had been the chief 
Inſtruments a all the monſtrous Things, 
which | 


late King's Judges; who were ſure to 
find as hard Meaſures from the ſeclud- 
ed Members, as they were to expect if 


the King himſelf had been reſtored. 


And all they who had afterwards con- 
curr'd with them, and exerciſed the 
fame Power who were called the Rump, 


believ'd their Ruin and Deſtruction to 


be certain, and at hand. And there- 
fore they contrived all the Ways they 
could to preſerve themſelves, and to 
prevent the aſſembling a new Parlia- 


ment; which if they could interrupt, 
they made no doubt but the Rump- 


Members would again reſume the Go- 
vernment, notwithſtanding their Diſ- 
ſolution by the Power of the fecluded 
Members; who would then pay dear 
for their Preſumption and Intruſion, 
Fo this Purpoſe, they employed 


their Agents among the Officers and 


Soldiers of the Army, who had been 
diſgracefully remov*d from their Quar- 
ters in the Strand, and Weſtminſter, 
and the Parts adjacent to London, to 
make room for General Monts Army; 
which was now look*d upon as the ſole 
Confiding Part of the Army. , And 


they inflamed theſe Men with the 
Senſe of their own deſperate Condi- 


tion; who, having ſerv'd throughout 


the War, ſhould, beſides the Loſs of 


all the Arrears of Pay due to them, be 
now offer*d..as a Sacrifice to the Cava- 


hers, whom they had conquer'd, and 


who, they ſuppoſed, were implacably 
incenſed againſt them, Nor did they 


-_- omit to make the ſame Infuſions into 


the Soldiers of General Monł's Army, 
who had all the ſame Title to the ſame 
Fears and Apprehenſions. And when 
their Minds were thus prepared, and 
ready to declare upon the firſt Oppor- 
tunity, Lambert made his Eſcape out 
of the Tower; his Party having in all 
Places fo many of their Combination, 
that they could compaſs their Deſigns 


of that kind whenever they thought 
ough the General had as great a 


fit; th | 
Jealouſy of this Man's Eſcape, as of 
any thing that could fall out to ſup- 
plwant him. = 
Lambert ſtay'd not at all in London, 
as it was his Intereſt to have done, but 
haſten'd into the Country; and truſting 
a Gentleman in Buckinghamſaire, whom 
181 | 
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he thought himſelf ſure of, the Gene- 
ral had quickly Notice in what Quar- 

ter he was: Yet; with great Expedi- - 
tion, Lambert drew four Troops of the 
Army to him, with which he had the 


Courage to appear hear Daventry in 


Northamptonſhire ; where he preſumed: 
he ſhould be attended by other Parts 


of the Army, before it ſhould be 


known at Mbite- Hall where he was, 
and that any Forces could be ſent from 
thence againſt him: Of which he 
doubted not, from his many Friends, 
he ſhould have ſeaſonable Notice. 

But the General, upon his firſt In- 
timation of his being in Buckingham- 


Hire, and of the Courſe he meant to 


take, had committed it to the Charge 


and Care of Colonel Ingo{/by, to attend 


and watch all his Motions with his 
own Regiment of Horſe; which was 
the more faithful to to him for having 


dern eser (othined by Lambert bo de. X 


ſert him. Ingoldſiy, being joyn'd by 
a good Body of Foot under Colonel 
Streater, uſed ſo much Diligence in 
waiting upon Lambert's Motion, be- 


fore he was ſuſpected to be ſo near, 


that one of Lambert's four Captains fell 


into the Hands of his forlorne Hope; 


who made him Priſoner, and brought 
him to their Colonel. The Captain 
was very well known to Ingoldſey; 
who, after ſome Conference with him, 
gave him his Liberty, upon his Pro- 
miſe, That he would himſelf retire to 


his Houſe, and ſend his Troop io obey his 


Commands ʒ which Promiſe he obſerv'd, 
and the next Day his Troop, under 
his Cornet, and Quarter-Maſter, came 
to Ingoldſby, and inform'd him where 
Lambert was, He thereupon made 
Haſte, and was in his View, before 
the other had Notice that he was pur- 
ſued by him. 8 5 
Lambert, ſurprized with this Diſco- 
very, and finding that one of his 
Troops had forſaken him, ſaw his Ene- 
my much ſuperior to him in Number; 
and thereupon. ſent to deſire t hat they 


Traight treat together; which the other 


was content to do, Lambert propoſed: 
to him, That they might reſtore Richard 
to be Protettor; and promiſed to unite 
all his Credit to the Support of that Ins 
tereſt. But Ingoldſby. had devoted him- 
ſelf to a better Intereſt ; and adher' c 
to the General, -becauſe he preſutn'd 
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Council; 
again to the Tower with a ſtricter 


Charge, with ſome other of the Offi- 
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that he did intend to ſerve the King, 
and ſo rejected this Overture. Where- 
upon both Parties prepared to fight, 


when another of Lamber!*s Troops for- 
faking him, and putting themſelves 
under his Enemy, he concluded, that 
his Safety would depend upon his 
Flight; which he thought to ſecure by 


the Swiftneſs of his Horſe. But In- 
= goldſby keeping his Eye ſtill upon him, 


and being mounted, overtook him, 
and made him his Priſoner, after he 
had in vain uſed great and much Im- 


portunity to him, that he would 25 


mit him to eſcape. 
With him were Cobbet, Creed, and 


ſome other Officers of the greateſt In 


"tereſt with the Fanatick Part of the 


Army, and who were moſt appre- 
hended by the General in a Time 
when all the Ways were full of Sol- 
diers endeavouring to. repair to them, 
ſo that, if they had not been cruthed 


in that Inſtant, they would, in very 
few Days, have appear*d very formi- 
dable. Ingoldfby return'd to London, 


and brought his Priſoners to the Privy 
who committed Lambert 


cers; and ſent the reſt to other Priſons. 


This very ſeaſonable Victory look'd to 
all Men as a happy Omen to the ſuc- 


ceeding Parliament; which was to aſ- 
ſemble ſoon after the Priſoners were 
brought before the Council; and 


vculd not have appear'd with the ſame 


Chearfulneſs, if Lambert had remain'd 


ſtill in Arms, or, in truth, if he had 


been ſtill at Liberty. 


In this ſhort Interval between the 


Return of the ſecluded Members, and 


the Convention of the new Parliament, 8 


many prudent Actions and Alterations 
were begun by that Parliament, before 
it was diſſolv'd, and finiſh'd afterwards 
by the Council of State; which were 


good Preſages, that the future Coun- 


cls would proceed with Moderation. 
They relealed Sir George Booth from 
his Impriſonment, that he might be 
elected to ſit in the enſuing Parliament, 
as he ſhortly after was; and they ſer 


ar, Liberty all thoſe hb þ had been 


rate SOT TS for adhering to him. 


But that which ſeem'd of moſt Im 
Portance, was the Reformation they 


made in- the me” The preſent Fleet 


I 
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prepared for the Summer' Service, was 
under the Command of Vice-Admiral 
Lawſon, but they made Montague and 
the General Joint- Admirals with him, 

There was, at this Time, in great 
Truſt with the General, a Gentleman 
of Devonſhire, of a fair Eſtate and Re- 
putation, one Hilliam Morrice, a Per- 
ſon of a retired Life, which he ſpent 
in Study, being learned and of good 
Parts, being choſen to ſerve in the 
next enſuing Parliament, had made 
haſte to London, the better to obſerve 
how Things were like to go. With 
him the General conſulted freely touch- 
ing all his Perplexities and Obſerva- 
tions; how. he found moſt Men of Qua- 


_ tity and Intereſt inclin'd to call in the 
King, but upon ſuch Conditions as muſt 


be very ungrateful, if poſſible: to be re- 
ceiv*d; and the London Miniſters talk*d 
already ſo loudly of them, that the 
Covenant being new printed, and by 
Order fixed up in all Churches, they, 
in their Sermons, diſcourſed of the ſe- 
veral Obligations in it, that, without 
expoſing themſelves to the Danger of 


naming the King, which yet they did 


not long forbear, every body under- 
ſtood, they thought it neceſſary the 
People ſhould return to their Aan 
glance. 

That which wrought moſt. upon the 
General, was the Choice which was 
begun to be made in all Counties for 
Members to ſerve in Parliament; very 
many of them being known to be of 
fingular Affection to the King, and 
very few who did not heartily abhor 
the Murder of his Father, and deteſt 


the Government that ſucceeded : So 
that it was reaſonably apprehended, 


that, when they ſhould once meet, 
there would be Warmth among them, 
that could not be reſtrain*d or control. 


ed; and they might take the Buſineſs 


ſo much into their own Hands, as to 
leave no Part to him to merit of the 
King; from whom he had yet deſerv'd 


nothing. 


Mr. Morrice was not wanting to 
cultivate thoſe Conceptions with his 


Information of the Affections of the 


Weſt, where the King's Reſtoration 
was, he ſaid, ſo impatiently looked for, 


. that they had made Choice of few or no 


Members to ſerve for Cornwal or De- 


5 but ſuch, who they were confi- 
„ dent, 


* 
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dent, aki contribute all they could to 


znvite the King to return. When the 
General had reflected upon the whole 


Matter, he reſolv'd to advance that 


Deſign; and fo conſulted with his 


Friend how he might manage it in 
that manner, before the Parliament 
ſhould aſſemble, that what followed 
might be imputed to his Counſels, and 
Contrivance. | 

There was then in the Town a 5 1 
tleman well known: to be a Servant of 
eminent Truſt to the King, Sir John 


Greenvil, who from the Time of the 


Surrender of Sillh, had enjoy'd his 


Eſtate, and ſometimes his Liberty, 


though, under the Jealouſy of a diſaf - 


fected Perſon, often reſtrain'd. 
The General was content, that Sir 
Fobn Greenvil ſhould be truſted in this 
great Affair, and that Mr. Morrice 
ſhould bring him ſecretly to. him in a 
private Lodging he had in St. Fames's. 


When he came to him, he told him, 
He meant to ſend him to the. King; with 


whom, he preſumed, be had Credit 
enough to be believ'd without any Teſti- 
mony; for he was reſolv'd not to write 


to the King, nor to give bim any Thing» 


in Writing z but wiſhed him to confer 
with Mr. Morrice, and to take ſhort. 


Memorials in his own Hand of tbhoſe 
Particulars he ſhould offer to him in bis 


Diſcourſe ; which when be had done, be 
would himſelf confer with him again at 
an Hour he ſhould appoint. ' And ſo he 
_ retired haſtily out of the Room, as if 
he were jealous that other Men would 
wonder at his Abſence. 
That which Mr. Morrice communi- 
cated to Greenvil, was after he had 
enlarged upon, The Perplexity the Ge- 
neral was in, by the ſeveral Humours 
and Factions which prevailed, and that 
he durſt not truſt any Officer of his own 
Army, or any Friend but himſelf, with 
his own ſecret Purpoſes; he adviſed, 
That the King ſhould write à Letter to 
the General, in which, after kind and 


gracious Expreſſions, he ſhould defire him 


to deliver the incloſed Letter, and Decla- 
ration, lo the Parliament; the particu- 


lar Heads, and Materials for which 


Letter, and Declaration, Morrice dil- 
courſed to him; the End of which 
was to ſatisfy all Intereſts, and to com- 
ply with ory Maut Fader, and 


indeed to ſuffer. every Man. to enjoy 


what he would. 


After Sir Fobn Greenvil. had enough 
diſcourſed all Particulars. with him, 


and taken fi uch ſhort. Memorials for his. 


Memory as he thought neceſſary, he 
fer out for Flanders, about the Begin - 


ning of April 1690, and in few Den 


arriv'd ſafely at Bruſſels. 


Whed Sir Jahn Greenvil had at 


large inform'd his Majefty of the Af- 
fairs of England, of the Manner of the 
General's Conference with him, and 


the good Affection of Mr. Morrice, 
and had communicated the Inſtructions 


and Advices ne had receiv'd, mas his 


Majeſty was very glad that the Gene- 
ral had thus far diſcover'd.. himſelf, 
and that he had open'd a Door for Cor- 
reſpondence, ſo he was not without 


great Perplexity upon many Particulars 
which were recommended to be done; 


ſome of which he believ'd impoſſible 
and unpracticable, as the leaving every 
body in the State they were in, and 
confirming their Poſſeſſion in-all the 
Lands which they held in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, by . Purchaſe. or 
Donation, whether of Lands be elong- 


ing to the Crown and Church, or 


ſuch, who for adhering to his F. ather 
and himſelf, were declared Delin- 
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quents; and had their Lands confiſca- 


ted, and diſpoſed of as their Enemies 


had thought fit. Then the complying 


with all Humours in Religion, and 
the granting a general Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, was a Violation of all the 
Laws in force, and could not be ap- 
prehended to conſiſt with the Peace of 
the Kingdom; No Man was more 
diſpoſed to a general Act of Indem- 


nity and Oblivion than his Majeſty 
was; which he knew, in ſo long and 


univerſal a Guilt, was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. 


Conſcience, that thoſe who had ſate as 
Judges, and condemn'd his Father to 
be murder'd, ſhould be comprehended 
in that Act of Pardon: Yet. it was 


adviſed, That there might be no Ex- 
ception ; or that above four , might 


not be excepted , becauſe it was al- 
ledg*d, That. ſome of them had facili- : 


tated the General's March by falling 
from Tanten ang otbers 44 bare- 


Faced 


I # 


But he thought it neither 
conſiſtent with his Honour, nor his : 
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them, and except four, as was propo- 


_ 1 I 
Aﬀer great Deliberation upon all 


the Particulars, and weighing the Im- 
portance of complying with the Gene- 


ral's Advice in all Things which his 
Conſcience and Honour would permit, 


his Majefty directed ſuch Letters and 
| Declarations to be prepared, as ſhould 


be, in a good Degree, ſuitable to the 


Wiſhes and Counſel of the General, 


and yet make the Tranſaction of thoſe 
Things which he did not like, the 
Effect of the Power of the Parliament, 


rather than of his Majeſty's Approba- 


tion. And the Confidence he had upon 
the general Election of honeſt and pru- 


dent Men, and in ſome particular Per- 
| ſons, who, he heard, were already 
_ Choſen, diſpoſed him to make a gene- 
ral Reference of all Things which he 
could not reſerve to himſelf, to the 


Wiſdom of the Parliament, upon Pre- 


ſumption that they would not exact 


more from him than he was willing 


to conſent to; ſince he well knew, 
that whatever Title They aſſum'd or 
he gave them, they muſt have another 


kind of Parliament to confirm all that 
was done by them; without which 


They could not be ſafe, and content- 


ed, nor his Majeſty obliged. 


The King was reſolv'd rather to 


make no Mention of the Murderers of 
his Father, than to pardon any of 


. 


ſed but choſe rather to refer the whole 


Conſideration of that Affair, without 
any Reſtriction, to the Conſcience of 


the Parliament; yet with ſuch Expreſ- 
ſions and Deſcriptions, that they could 
not but diſcern that he truſted them in 


Confidence that they would do them 
ſelves and the Nation right, in declar- 


ing their Deteſtation of, and preparing 
Vengeance for, that Parricide. And 
from the Time that the ſecluded Mem- 


bers ſate again with the Rump, there 


was good Evidence given that they 
would not leave that odious Murder 


unexamined and unpuniſhed z which 
the more diſpoſed the King to depend 


upon their Virtue and Juſtice. - 
When the Summons were ſent out 


to call the Parliament, there was no 


Mention or Thought of a Houſe of 


Peers; nor had the General intimated 
any ſuch Thing to Sir Jobn Greenvil ; 
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faced advantei the King's Service very nor did Sir Fehn himſelf, or Mr. Mor. 


daunt, conceive that any of the Lords 
had a Purpoſe to meet at firſt, but that 
all muſt depend upon the Commons. 
However, the King thought not fit to 
paſs them by, but to have a Letter 
prepared as well for them as for the 
Houſe of Commons; and likewiſe ano- 
ther to the Fleet; and another to the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen; and Com- 
mon Council of the City of London; 
who, by adhering to the General, 
were like to add very much to his Au- 
thority. „„ 
As ſoon as theſe Diſpatches were 

got ready, Sir Fobn Greenvil made 

what Haſte he could for England, and 
return'd to London before the Defeat of 
Lambert, and a full Week before the 
Parliament was to begin, 'The Gene- 
ral, upon the Peruſal of the Copies of 
the ſeveral Diſpatches, liked all very 
well. And it ought to be remember'd 
for his Honour, that from this Time 
he behaved himſelf with great Aﬀec- 
tion towards the King; and though he 


was offer'd all the Authority that 


Cromwell had enjoy'd, and the Title 
of King, he uſed all his Endeavours 
to promote and advance the Intereſt of 
his Majeſty. . 


The Parliament met on the 2 5th of 


April, of which the General was re- 


turn'd a Member to ſerve as Knight of 
the Shire for Devon, Sir Harbo!tlc 


_ Grimfſtone being choſe Speaker. And 


after the General had well ſurvey*d the 
Temper of the Houſe, upon the firſt 

of May he came into the Houſe, and 
told them, One Sir John Greenvil, 
who was à Servant of the King's, had 
brough: him a Letter from his Majeſty ; 
which be bad in bis Hands, but would 
not preſume to open it without their Di- 


rection; and that the ſame Gentleman 


was at the Door, and had a Letter to 
the Houſe: Which was no ſooner 
ſaid, than with a General Acclamation 
he was called for; and being brought 
to the Bar, he ſaid, That he was com- 


 manded by the King bis Maſter, having 


been lately with him at Breda, to deli- 
ver that Letter to the Houſe ; which he 
was ready to do; and fo, giving it by 
the Serjeant to be deliver'd ro the 
Speaker, he withdrew. 


The Houſe immediately call'd to 


have both Letters read, that to the 
> s& General, 


in the Rejen of King CHARLES * 


5 General; and that to the Speaker; 
which being done, the Declaration 
was as greedily call'd for, and read. 


And from, this Time Charles Stuart 


was no more heard of: And fo uni- 
verſal a Joy was never ſeen within 
thoſe Walls; and though there were 
ſome Members there, who were no- 
thing delighted with the Temper of 
the Houſe, nor with the Argument of 
it, and probably had Malice enough 
to make within themſelves the moſt 
execrable Wiſhes, - yet they had not 
the Hardineſs to appear leſs tranſport- 
ed than the reſt z who, not deferring 
it one Moment, and without one con- 


tradicting Voice, appointed a Com- 


mittee to prepare an Anſwer to his 
Majeſty's Letter, expreſſing the great 
and oyfal Senſe the Houſe had of his 


- gracious Offers, and their humble and 


' hearty Thanks for the ſame, and with 


Profeſſions of their Loyalty and Duty 


to his Majeſty ; and that the Houſe 


would give a {ſpeedy Anſwer to his 


| Majeſty's. gracious / Propoſals, They 
likewiſe order*d, at the ſame Time, 
that both his Majeſty's' Letters, that 
to the Houſe, and that to the General, 
with his Majeſty's Declaration therein 
incloſed, and the Reſolution of the 
Houſe thereupon, ſhould be forthwith 
printed and publiſhed. - 

- 'Fhis kind of Reception was beyond 
what the beſt Aﬀected, nay even the 
King could expect or hope; 3 and all 
that follow'd went in the ſame Pace. 


The Lords, when they ſaw what Spirit 


the Houſe of Commons was poſſeſſed 
of, would not- loſe their Share of 
Thanks, but made haſte into their 


Houſe without excluding any who had 


been ſequeſter®d from fitting there for 

their Delinquency ; and then they re- 
ceiv'd likewiſe their Letter from Sir 
Fobn Greenvil which his Majeſty had 
directed to them; and they receiv*d it 
with the ſame Duty and Acknowledg- 
ment. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council, were likewiſe 
tranſported with the King's Goodneſs 
towards them, and with the Expreſ- 
ſions of his Royal Clemency; and en- 
ter'd into cloſe Deliberation, what Re- 
turn they ſhould make to him to ma- 
nifeſt their Duty and Gratitude. And 


the Officers of the Army, and Fleet, 


upon the n of the Letters to their 
82 
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tion,, thought themſelves highly ho- 
2 in that they were lookꝰ d upon 
ood Inſtruments of his Majeſty's 
Re oration 3; and made thoſe Vows, 
and publiſh'd/ ſuch Declarations of 
their Loyalty and Duty, as their. Ge- 


nerals cauſed to be provided for them; 


which they ſign'd with. the loudeſt 


Alacrity. And the Truth is, the Ge- 


neral managed the Buſineſs, which he 
now own'd himſelf to have underta- 

ken, with wouderful Prudence and 
Dexterity. And as the Nature and 
Humour of his Officers were well 
known to him; ſo he remov'd ſuch 
from their Commands whoſe . Aﬀec- 


tions he ſuſpected; and conferr'd their 


Places upon others; of whom he was 
molt aſſured, - In a word, there was 
either real Joy in the Hearts of all 
Men, or at leaſt their Countenance 
appeat'd ſuch as if they were glad at 
the Heart. 


The Committee who were appointed 


by the Houſe of Commons to prepare 


an Anſwer to the King's Letter, found : 
it hard to ſatisfy all Men, who were 


well contented that the King ſhould be 


invited to return: But ſome thought, 
that the Guilt of the Nation did re- 
quite Jeſs Precipitation than was like to 
be uſed ; and that the Treaty ought 
firſt to be made with the King, and 
Conditions of Security agreed on, be- 


fore his Majeſty ſhould be receiv'd. 
Many of thoſe, who had conferr'd to- 


gether before the Meeting of the Par- 
liament, had deſign'd ſome Articles to 
be prepared, according to the Model 

of thoſe at Nillingworih, in the Time 
of King Harry the third, to which the 
King ſhould be ſworn before he came 
home. Then the Preſbyterian Party, 
of which there were many Members 


in Parliament, though they were ra- 


ther troubleſome than powerful; ſeem?d 
very ſollicitous that ſomewhat ſhould 
be concluded in veneration of the Co- 
venant; and, at leaſt, that ſomewhat 
ſhould be inſerted in their Anſwer, to 
the Diſcountenance of the Biſhops. 


But the warmer Zeal oi the Houſe 


threw away all thoſe Formalities and 
Affectations: They ſaid, They had pro- 


ceeded too far already in their Vote upon 


the Receipt of the Letter, to fall back 
again, and to Hen the Ning <ith colder 
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Expreſſions of their Duty. In the End, 
after ſome Days Debate, they ſent an 


Anſwer to his Majeſty's Letter, ex- 


preſſing great Deteſtation of that hor- 


rid Act committed on the precious 
Life of Charles I. hoping that God 
would not impute the Guilt of it, nor 
the evil Conſequences thereof, unto 


the Land, whoſe Juſtice never involves 
the Guiltleſs with the Guilty; and that 
his Majeſty: would take. care to repair 
the Breaches which had ſhook the very 
Foundations of the Kingdom, and pro- 


vide Things neceſſary for the ſtrength- 


ning of thoſe Repairs, and preventing 
whatſoever may diſturb or weaken 
them. 8 BE: | 
As ſoon as this Letter was engroſſed 
and ſign'd, Sir Fohu Greenvil was ap- 
pointed to attend again; and he being 
brought to the Bar, the Speaker ſtood 


up, and told him, That they need not 
ascquaint him with what grateful Hearts 


they had receiv*d his Majeſty's gracious 
Letter ; he himſelf was an Ear and Eye- 


| Witneſs of it: Their Bells and their 
Bonfires had already begun the Procla- 


mation of his Majeſty's Goodneſs, and of 
their Joys; that they had now prepared 
an Anſwer to his Majeſty, which ſhould 
be deliver'd to him; and that they did 
not think fit he ſhould return to their 
Royal Sovereign without ſome Teſtimony 
of their Reſpects io himſelf ; and there- 
fore had order'd 5001. to be deliver'd 
him, as an Honour of being the Meſſenger 


of ſo gracious a Meſſage, and in the 


Name of the Houſe he gave him their 


moſt hearty Thanks. So great and ſud- 


den a Change was this, that a Servant 


of the King's, who, for near ten 


Years together, had been in Priſons, 
and under Confinements, only for be- 
ing the King's Servant, and would, 
but three Months before, have been 


- pit to have undergone a ſhameful 


eath, if he had been known to have 


| ſeen the King, ſhould be now re- 


warded for bringing a Meſſage from 
him. From this Time there was ſuch 


Emulation and Impatience in Lords, 
and Commons, and City, and gene- 


rally over the Kingdom, who ſhould 


make the moſt lively Expreſſions of 


their Duty and of their Joy, that a 


Man could not but wonder where 


thoſe People dwelt who had done all the 
| Miſchief, and kept the King ſo many 
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Vears from enjoying the Comfort and 
Support of ſuch excellent Subjects. 
From the Time at the King came 
to Breda, very few Days paſſed with- 
out ſome Expreſs from London, upon 
the Obſervations of his Friends, and 


the Applications made to them by ma- 
ny who had been very active againſt 


the King, and were now as ſollicitous 
his Majeſty ſhould know, that they 


wholly dedicated themſelves to his Ser- 


vice. Even before the General had 
declared himſelf, - or the Parliament 
was aſſembled, ſome, who had ſate 
Judges upon his Father, ſent many 
Excuſes, that they were forced to it, 
and offer'd to perform ſignal Services, 
ik they might obtain their Pardon. 
But his Majeſty would admit no Ad- 


dreſs from them, nor hearken to any 


Propoſitions made on their Behalf. - 
There was one Inſtance that per- 

plexed him; which was the Caſe of 
Colonel Ingoldſby; who was in the 


Number of the late King's Judges, 


and whoſe Name was in the Warrant 
for his Murder, He, from the Depo- 
ſal of Richard, had declared, that he 
would ſerve the King, and ſaid, That 
be would perform all Services be could, 
without making any Conditions; and 


- would be well content, that his Majeſty, 


when he came home, ſhould take his 
Head off, if he thought fit; only he de- 
fired that the King might know the Truth 
of his Caſe; which was this. 5 
He was a Gentleman of a good Ex- 


traction, and near ally'd to Cromwell, 


who had drawn him into the Army 
about the Time when he came firſt to 
Age; where he grew to be a Colonel 
of Horſe, and to have the Reputation 
of great Courage againſt the Enemy, 


and of equal Civility to all Men. It 


is very true, he was named amongſt 
thoſe who were appointed to be Judges 

g, and it is as true, that he 
was never once preſent with them, al- 
ways abhorring the Action in his 
Heart, and having no other Paſſion in 
any part of the Quarrel, but his perſo- 
nal Kindneſs to Cromwell. The next 


Day after the horrid Sentence was pro- 
nounced, he had an Occaſion to ſpeak 
with an Officer, who, he was told, 
was in the Painted Chamber; where, 
when he came thither, he ſaw Crom- 
well, and the reſt of thoſe who 2 
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ſate upon the on: and were then, as 


he found afterwards, aſſembled to ſign 


the Warrant for the King's Death. 
As ſoon as Cromwell's Eyes v were upon 


him, he run to him, and taking him 


by the Hand, drew him by force to 


the Table; and ſaid, Though be had 


eſcaped him all the while before, be 


ſhould new fign that Paper as well as 


Theys which he, ſeeing what it was, 
refuſed with great Paſſion; ſaying, He 
knew nothing of the Bufineſs ; and of- 
fer*d to go away. But Cromwell, and 
others, held him by Violence; and 


Cromwell, with a loud Laughter, tak- 


ing his Hand in his, and putting the 
Pen between his Fingers, with his own 
Hand writ Richard Ingoldſiy, he mak- 
Ing all the Reſiſtance he could : And 


he faid, If his Name there were com- 
pared with what he had ever writ him- 
ſelf, it could never be lool d upon as his 


own Hand. 
Though his Majeſty had wa 


himſelf Compaſſion for him, he would. 
never ſend him any Aſſurance of his 


Pardon; preſuming that, if all theſe 
Allegations were true, there would be 
a Seaſon when a Diſtinction would be 
made, without his Majeſty's declaring 
| himſelf, between him and thoſe other 


of that Bloody Liſt, which he reſolv'd 


never to pardon, Nor was Ingoldſby at 
alt diſhearten'd at this, but purſued: his 
former Reſolutions, and firſt ſurprized 


the Caſtle of Windſor, (where there 
was a great Magazine of Arms and 
Ammunition) and put out that Gover- 


nor whom the Rump had put in; and 
afterwards took Lambert Priſoner, as 
is before remember'd. 

The King had not been many Days 
in Breda, before. the States General 
ſent Deputies of their own Body to 
congratulate his Majeſty's Arrival in 
their Dominions, and to acknowledge 
the great Honour he had vouchſated 

to do them. And ſhortly after, his 


Majeſty and his Train left Breda, and 


embarked on board the Yachts, which 
carried them to Roterdam; where they 


enter*d their Coaches; from whence. 


to the Hague they ſeem'd to paſs thro? 
one continued Street, by the wonderful 
and orderly Appearance of the People 
on both Sides, with ſuch Acclama- 

tions of Joy, as if themſelves were now 
i reſtored to Peace and Security, 
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The King had been very few Days, 


at the Hague, when he heard that the 
_ Engliſh Fleet was in Sight of Schevel-, 
ing; and ſhortly after, an Officer from 
Admiral Montague was ſent to the 


King, to preſent his Duty to er 1 


and to the Duke of Zork, their High 
Admiral, to receive Orders. . The 


Duke of York went. the next Day on -- 
board the Fleet, to take Poſſeſſion of 


his Command; where he was receiv*d 


by all the Officers and Seamen, with 


all poſſible Duty and Submiſſion, and 
with thoſe Acclamations which are pe- 
culiar to that People, and in which 
they excel. 

Shortly 8 the Cries of 
Lords and Commons arriy'd at the 


Hague; where the States took care for 


their decent Accommodation. And 
the next Day they deſired Admiſſion 


to his Majeſty ; who immediately re- 


ceiv*d them very graciouſly. From the 


Houſe of Peers were deputed fix of © - 
their Body, and, according to Cuſtom, | 
twelve from the Commons. 


Theſe 
Perſons preſented the humble Invita- 


tion and Supplication of the Parliament, 
That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to re- 
turn, and take the Government of tbe 


Kingdom into his Hands; where he 


ſhould find all poſſible Affection, Duty, 


and Obedience, from all his Subjects. 


And leſt his Return might be retarded 


by the Want of Money, to diſcharge 
thoſe Debts, which he could not but 


have contracted, they preſented from 


the Parliament the Sum of fifty thou- 


ſand Pounds to his Majeſty ; having 
likewiſe Order to pay the Sum of ten 
thouſand Pounds to the Duke of York, 
and five thouſand to the Duke of Gle- 


ceſter; which was a very good Supply 


to their ſeveral Neceſſities. 

The City of London did, at the ſame 
Time, ſend fourteen of their ſubſtan-. 
ſtial Citizens, To aſſure his Majeſty of 
their Fidelity, and moſt chearful Sub- 
miſſion; and they preſented to him 


from the City the Sum of ten thouſand 


Pounds. The King received them very 


graciouſly, and knighted them all; 


an Honour no Man had receiv'd in 


near twenty Years, and with which 
they were much delighted. 

After eight or ten Days ſpent at the 
Hague in Triumphs and Feſtivals; and 
which were concluded with ſeveral 

rich 
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nich Preſents made to his Majeſty; the 
took his Leave of the States, 
with all the Profeſſions of Amity their 
Civilities deſervꝰd; and embark'd him- 
ſelf on the Royal Charles ; which had 


been before call'd the Naſedy, but had 


been new chriſten'd the Day before, 
as many others had been, in the Pre- 


ſence, and by the Order of his Royal 


__Hjghneſs the Admiral. Upon the four 
and twentieth Day of May, the Fleet 


fer ſail; and, in one continued Thun- 


der of Cannon, arriv'd near Dover ſo 
early on the ſix and twentieth, that bis 7. 
Majeſty diſembark' d; and being re- 


ceiv'd by the General, at the Brink of 
the Sea (whom he met, and embraced, 


with great Demonſtration of Affection) 
he preſently took Coach, and came 
that Night to Canterbury; where he 
ſtay'd the next Day, being Sunday; 
and went to his Devotions at the Ca- 
. thedral; which he found very much 


dilapidated, and out of repair ; yet the 
mon- Prayer again. Thither came very 
many of the Nobility, and other Per- 
fons of Quality,, to preſent themſelves 


to the King; and there his Majeſty 
aſſembled his Council; and fwore the 


General of che Council, and Mr. Mor- 


rice, whom he there knighted, and 
| Sade the Signet, and ſwore him 


ecretary of State. That Pay his Ma- 
jeſty gave the Garter to the General, 
and likewiſe to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, and the Earl of Southampton (who 


had been elected many Years before) 
and ſent it likewiſe by Garter, Herald 
and King at Arms, to, Admiral Mon- 


rague, who remain'd in the Downs, © 
On Menday he went to Rocheſter ; 


and the next Day, being the nine and 


twentieth of May, and his Birth-Day, 


he enter'd London; all the Ways thi- 


ther being ſo full of People, and Ac- 
clamations; as if the whole Kingdom 


had been gather'd there. Between 


Depiferd and Southwark the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen met him, with 
all ſuch Proteſtations of Joy as can 


hardly be imagin'd. The Concourſe 
Pas fo great, thit the King rode in a 


Crowd from the Bridge to E bf. Halt; 


all the Companies of the City ſtanding 
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loud Thanks to God for his Majeſty's 
Preſence. _ He no ſooner came to 


White-Hall, but the two Houſes of 


Parliament ſolemnly caſt themſelves at 


his Feet, with all Vows-of Affection 


and Fidelity to the World's End. In 
a Word, the Joy was ſo unexpreſſible, 


and ſo univerſal, that his Majeſty ſaid 


ſmilingly to ſome about him, He doubt- 
ed it had been his own Fault be had 
been abſent ſa long; for he ſaw no body 
that did not proteſt, be bad ever wiſhed 


or his Return. 


In this wonderful Manner, and with 


this incredible Expedition, did God 


put an End to a Rebellion that had 


raged near twenty Years, and been 
carried on with all the horrid Circum- 
ſtances of Murder, Devaſtation, and 
Parricide, that Fire and Sword, in the 


Hands of the moſt wicked Men in the 


World, could be Inſtruments of; al- 


* | moſt to the Deſolation of two King- 
People ſeem'd glad to hear the Com- 


doms, and the excecding defacing and 


deforming the third. . 


It was but five Months, ſince Lam- 


berPs Army was ſcatter'd and con- 


into England: It was but three Months, 
ſince the ſecluded Members were re- 
ſtored ; and ſhortly after, the mon- 


ſtrous long Parliament finally diſſolv'd, 


and rooted up: It was But a Month, 
fince the King's Letters and Declara- 


tion were deliver*d to the new Parlia- 


ment, afterwards call'd the Conven- 
lion: On the firſt of May they were de- 
liver'd, and his Majeſty was at Whzte- 


Hall on the 29th of the fame Month. 


By theſe remarkable Steps,” among 
others, did the merciful Hand of God, 
in this ſhort Space of Time, not only 
bind up and' heal all thoſe Wounds, 


but even make the Scars as undiſcern- 


able, as, in reſpect of the Deepneſs, 


was poſſible; which was a glorious 85 
Addition to the Deliverance. And, 


after this miraculous Reſtoration of the 


founded, and General Monb's march'd 


Crown; and the Church, and the juſt 
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